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If anyone wonders why, after so many other histories 
have been written, I also should have had the idea of 
writing one, let him begin by reading through all those 
others, then turn to mine, and after that he may wonder, 
if he will. 


—Flavius Arrianos 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The first edition of this book was published under the title “Stud- 
ies in Modern Indian History". As is evident from the new title of the 
book, a complete overhaul of the work has been carried out, keeping in 
view the interest of the students; the various developments of the Mod- 
ern period have been re-interpreted in the light of the latest historical 
researches. The book aims to fill the wide gap between. the elementary 
text-book and the larger, more detailed and expensive books on indivi- 
dual topics and also volumes in such series as the Cambridge History 

*of India and the History and Culture of the Indian People. 


Extensive additions have been made in the topics dealing with the 
Disintegration of the Mughal Empire ; the chapter on the Rise of the 
English Power in Bengal has been recast ; several improvements have 
been made in the chapters on Warren Hastings, Administrative 
Reforms of Cornwallis, the Revolt of 1857 and Curzon. Four new chap- 
ters, namely, Maratha Administration under the Peshwas, Lord 
Hastings and Establishment of British Paramountcy in India, the Deve- 


lopment of Famine Policy in India and Eminent National Leaders of 


India have been added. 


To acquaint the reader with the different viewpoints contained in 
specialised works on different topics, Select Opinions have been added 
at the end of almost every chapter. This, it is hoped, will satisfy the 
students’ craze for suitable quotations without unduly loading the 
main argument. 


e Karl Marx's three articles on India, viz., The British Rule in India, i 


The Future Results of the British Rule in India and The Indian Revolt 
of 1857 have been reproduced in the Appendices to give the reader an 
opportunity to read and judge for himself the penetrating insight of 
that great thinker into the constructive and negative role of the British 
ip India. 


The authors hope that the present work will meet the needs of the 
advanced students of Modern Indian History including those preparing 
for the various competitive examinations. 

B. L. Grover 
R. R. Sethi 
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CHAPTER I 
DISINTEGRATION OF THE MUGHAL EMPIRE 


The Mugbal Empire which had dazzled the contemporary 
world by its extensive territories, military might and cultural achieve- 
ments showed unmistakable signs of decay towards the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. The reign of Aurangzeb was the swan-song 
of the Mughal rule in India. A complex disease struck the heart of. 
the empire and gradually spread to different parts. While nine 
Mughal emperors followed one another in quick succession in the fifty 
years following the death of Aurangzeb, many adventurers, Indian 
and foreign, carved out independent principalities for themselves. - 
Mughal governors of Oudh, Bengal and the Deccan freed themselves 
from the control of the central government and the Hindu powers 
found the time opportune for assertion of their independence. 
Invaders from the north-west repeated their incursions in search of 
wealth and the European trading companies dabbled in Indian 
politics. Notwithstanding all these dangers, internal and external, 
so great had been the prestige of the empire under the Great Mughals 
and so strong the central structure that the dissolution was slow and 
a long-drawn-out proces. Baji Rao Is raid of Delhi (1737) and 
Nadir Shah’s invasion (1739) exposed the hollowness of the Mughal 
Empire and by 1740 the fall of the Empire was an accomplished fact. 


Later Mughal Emperors 


Aurangzeb's death in March 1707 was a signal for a war of 
succession among his three surviving sons, Mohammad Muazzam 
(Shah Alam), Muhammad Azam and Kam Bakhsh. The eldest 
brother got the better of the other two and defeated and killed 
Muhammad Azam (at Jajau, 18 June 1707) and Kam Bakhsh (near 
Hyderabad, 13 January 1709). Muazzam assumed the title of 
Bahadur Shah I. An elderly man (over 63 years of age), the new 
emperor was not fitted for the role of an active leader. Whether it 
was the outcome of statesmanship or weakness, the new emperor 
favoured a pacific policy. The Maratha prince, Shahu who had been 
in Mughal captivity since 1689 was released and allowed to return to 
Maharashtra. Peace was made with the Rajput chiefs confirming 
them in their states. However, Bahadur Shah was forced to action 
against the Sikhs whose new leader Banda had become a terror for 
the Muslims in the Panjab. Banda was defeated at Lohgarh and 
the Mughal forces reoccupied Sirhind in January 1711 ; however, the 
Sikhs were neither conciiiated nor crushed. Bahadur Shah died on 
27 February 1712. “He was the last Emperor”, writes Sidney Owen, 
“of whom anything favourable can be said. Henceforth, the rapid 
and complete abasement and practical dissolution of the Empire are ` 
typified in the incapacity and political insignificance of its sovereigns.” 
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The usual war of succession broke out again in 1712 amongst 
the four sons of Bahadur Shah—Jahandar Shah, Azim-us-Shan, 
Rafi-us-Shan and Jahan Shah. The contestants were in such indecent 
haste about deciding the question of succession that the dead body of 
Bahadur Shah was not buried far about a month. Jahandar Shah 
came out successful with the help of Zulfikar Khan, a prominent 
leader ofthe Irani party. Jahandar Shah (March 1712—February 
1713) appointed Zulfikar Khan as his prime minister. Jahandar 
Shah's position was challenged by Farrukh-Siyar (son of Azim-us-Shan) 
who with the help of the Saiyid brothers—Abdulla Khan and 
Hussain Ali—defeated and killed Jabandar Shah (11 February 1713). 
In token of gratitude, Farrukh-Siyar (1713—19) appointed Abdulla 
Khan as his Wazir and Hussain Ali as the Mir Bakshi. Soon the 
emperor found the yoke of the Saiyid brothers galling and coriipired 
to get rid of them. However the Saiyids proved too clever for him 
and with the help of Maratha troops they strangled the emperor to 
death on 28 April 1719.  Farrukhsiyar's reign saw a victory for the 
Mughal arms over the Sikhs whose leader Banda Bahadur was taken 
prisoner at Gurdaspur and later executed at Delhi (19 June 1716). 
In 1717 the Emperor heedlessly granted to the English East India 
Company many trading privileges including the exemption from 
custom duties for its trade through Bengal. 


After the execution of Farrukhsiyar the Saiyid brothers raised 
in quick succession Emperor Rafi-ud-darajat (28 February— 
4 June 1719), Rafi-ud-daula (6 June—17 September 1719) and then 
Mohammad Shah (September 1719—April 1748). The wheel 
had gone full circle. ‘The court intrigue under the leadership 
of Turani nobles succeeded and Hussain Ali was murdered (9 Octo- 
ber 1720) and Abdulla Khan made prisoner (15 November 1720). 
During the reign of Mohammad Shah, Nizam-ul-Mulk set up an 
autonomous state in the Deccan, Saadat Khan carved out a state. for 
himself in Oudh while Murshid Kuli Khan became virtually inde- 
pendent in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. The Marathas under 
Baji Rao I raided Delhi in March 1737 and terrorised the Exhperor. 
In 1739 Nadir Shah invaded India and left the Mughal empire 
‘prostrate and bleeding’. 


The next Mughal emperors Ahmad Shah (1748—54) and 
Alamgir II (1754—59) were too weak to check the rot that had set 
in. Ahmad Shah Abdali from the North-West raided India, several 
times in 1748, 1749, 1752, 1756-57 and 1759 making bold with every 
successive invasion. The Panjab was lost to the Afghans, while the 
Marathas snatched Malwa and Bundelkhand and carried on their 
raids in all parts of India. Shah Alam II (1759—1806) and his 
successors were em] rs only in name, being puppets in the hands 
of their own nobles or-the Marathas or the English. In 1803 the 
English captured Delhi. The fiction of the Mughal empire was kept 
up by the English till 1858 when the last of the Mughal emperors 
Bahadur Shah Zafar was exiled to Rangoon. 


DISINTEGRATION OF THE MUGHAL EMPIRE Sd 


Later Mughal Nobility 


A sinister development in the later Mughal politics was the rise 
of powerful nobles who played the role of *'king-makers'. Wars of 
successions were fought even in the hey days of the Mughal 
empire but then the royal princes were the principal contestants 
supported by powerful Mansabdars. In the later Mughal period 
the ambitious nobles became the real contenders for political 
power and the royal princes receded in the background. The power- 
ful nobles aud leaders of different factions used the royal princes as 
pawns in their game and set up and removed royal princes from the 
throne to suit their interests. "Thus Jahandar Shah became the 
cr not by his own strength but because of the able generalship 
of Zulgkar Khan, a leader ofthe Irani party. Similarly i& were the 
Saiyid brothers who raised Farrukhsíyar to the throne in 1713 and 
pulled him down in 1719 when he ceased to serve their interests. 
The three puppet emperors, Rafi-ud-Darajat, Rafi-ud-Daula and 
Mohammad Shah were raised to the throne by the Saiyids. The 
fall of the Saiyid brothers in 1720 came not because they had lost the 
confidence of the emperor but was brought about more by the Turani 
faction under the leadership of Nazim-ul.Mulk and Muhammad 
Amin Khan. And worst of all, these powerful parties were not 
political parties in the modern sense having different programmes 
for the welfare of the nation but were mere factions looking for self- 
advancement, more often at the cost of the nation and against the 
interests of the Mughal empire. 


Parties at the Mughal Court. William Irvine mentions 
the multiplicity of parties at the Mughal Court. Among these four 
were prominent—the Turanis, the Iranis, the Afghans and the 
Hindustanis. The first three were descendants of foreigners from 
Central Asia, Iran and Afghanistan who formed ‘the backbone of the 
army of occupation. Their number had greatly increased during 
the last twentv.five years of Aurangzeb's reign when he waged 
incessant war in the Deccan. Descendants from these foreigners held 
importaht military and civil offices in India. Among these the 
Turanis from Trans-Oxiana and the Afghans from Khurasan and 
Fars were mostly Sunnis, while the Iranis from Persia were mostly 
Shias. In opposition to the Mughal or Foreign Party was the Indian 
born or Hindustani Party. It mostly comprised Muhammadans born 
in India, whose ancestors though originally foreign immigrants had 
settled iA India for generations. This party got the support of the 
Rajput and the Jat chiefs and powerful Hindu landlords. The 
Hindus who filled almost all the subordinate civil offices naturally 
were ranged on their side. - 


The Role of Saiyid Brothers in Later Mughal Politics 


The Saiyid brothers—Abdulla Khan and Husain Ali—were the 
most powerful factor in the Mughal Court. and Mughal politics from 
1713 to 1720. They were the leaders of the Hindustani Party and 
represented the anti-Mughal and quasi-nationalist interests. 
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The Saiyids, the descendants of the Prophet, had for centuries 
settled in India, principally in the Doab and the district of Muzzaffar- 
nagar. The Saiyids were enlisted in Akbar’s army and fought in many 
campaigns. Abdulla Khan and Husain Ali of Barha (called Barha 
probably because of the bara or twelve villages which they held) were 
descendants from Abu-l-farrah, a Saiyid adventurer from Mesopotamia 
who had settled near Patiala centuries earlier. Their father, Saiyid 
Miyan had served as Subhadar of Bijapur and Ajmer and later joined 
Prince Muazzam. in the war of succession that tollowed Aurangzeb's 
death, the two brothers fought in the vanguard of Muazzam's (Bahadur 
Shah) army. The emperor duly rewarded their services and raised their 
rank to 4,000 besides awarding the elder brother Hasan Ali the title of 
Abdulla Khan. In 1708 Prince Azim-us-Shan appointed Hasain 
Ali to an important assignment in Bihar and in 1711 the same prince 
appointed Abdulla Khan as his deputy in the province of Allahabad. 
It was because of the great favours the Saiyid brothers received. from 
Prince Azim-us-Shan that they espoused the cause of Farrukhsiyar 
(Azim-us-Shan’s son) for the throne of Delhi in 1713. In fact if were 
these Saiyids who fought and killed Jahandar Shan in the battle 
and offered the crown of Delhi to Farruksiyar on a silver platter. 


The grateful Farrukhsiyar on his accession as emperor appoin ted 
Saiyid Abdulla Khan as his Vizier or Chief Minister with the title of 
Nawab Qutb-ul-mulk, Yamin-ud-daula, Saiyid Abdullah Khan Bahadur, 
Zafar Jang, Sipah-salar, Yar-i-Wafadar. The younger brother, Husain 
Ali Khan was appointed Mir Bakshi or virtually Commander-in-Chief 
and given the title of Umdat-ul-mulk, Amir-ul-umara Buhadur, Firoz 
Jang Sipah-sardar. 


Khafi Khan maintains that it was Farrukhsiyar's initial mistake 
to appoint Abdulla Khan as Wazir for he could never rid himself of 
him later on. One wonders how Farrukhsiyar could have safely 
done otherwise without producing a rupture with the Saiyids. An 
effect of the appointment of Saiyid brothers to such exalted offices 
was the jealousy it excited in the minds of the Turani asd Irani 
nobles who spared no efforts to disgrace and procure the removal 
of these brothers. 


The most active noble in the anti-Saiyid intrigues was Mir 
Jumla, a favourite of the emperor. Mir Jumla had the sympathy 
and support of Turani nobles. The timid emperor—devoid of indepen- 
dent judgement or strength of character—became an unwilling tool in 
the game of the powerful factions. The results were disastrous. The 
emperor heedlessly gave authority to Mir Jumla to sign his name 
in the exercise of the emperor's patronage. The emperor had said, 
“The word of Mir Jumla and the signature of Mir Jumla are my 
word and my signature." Abdulla Khan maintained and rightly 
too as Chief Minister that no mansabs or promotions or appointment 
to offices should be made without consulting him. Even Khafi 
Khan maintains that the Saiyid brothers were right for the emperor's 
delegation of his authority to Mir Jumla was contrary to all the 
rules of the Wazir's office. 
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Differences between the Saiyids and the emperor came toa 
head when Husain Ali requested for appointment to the Subhadari 
of the Deccan, which he proposed to exercise through a deputy. 
Husain Ali did not like to leave his brother exposed to the intrigues 
of Mir Jumla at the court. At Mir Jumla's instance the emperor 
flatly refused Husain Ali's request unless Husain Ali would 
personally proceed to the Deccan to assume the charge of his duties. 
Differences between the emperor and the Saiyids increased so much 
that the latter would not attend the court and made elaborate arrange- 
ments for self-defence. Outward cordiality was, however, restored 
through the intercession of the Queen mother and it was decided 
that Pond Ali would in person assume the Subhadari of the 
Deccaa and Mir Jumla also would be sent out of Delhi in a similar, 
capacity to Patna. 


The emperor was not really reconciled to the patchwork. He 
Sent several messages to Daud Khan, then Subhadar of Gujarat, to kill 
Husain Ali and. offered him suitable reward. Husain Ali discovered 
the plot, engaged Daud Khan in action and killed him. 


Farrukhsiyar again intrigued against Husain Ali. He sent 
Secrect messages and firmans to Shahu and the zamindars of the 
Carnatic not to obey Husain Ali. Once again Husain Ali proved 
too clever for the.emperor. He changed his tactics in the Deccan. 
Far from making efforts to. establish Imperial authority in the 
Deccan he made a rapprochement with the Marathas and signed 
with Shahu the Treaty of 1719, conceding great concessions to the 
Marathas in return for their active armed assistance in the struggle 
for supremacy going on in Delhi. 


Meantime the emperor had fallen under the influence of a 
Kashmiri of low origin, Muhammad Murad otherwise known as 
Itikad Khan. It was widely known that the emperor contemplated 
appoinynent of Itikad Khan as his Wazir in place of Abdulla 
Khan. “Farrukhsiyar collected a large force of nearly 70,000 soldiers 
on the occasion of I'd.i-fiter. Abdulla Khan fearing a coup de 
main also tried to enlist a large army. There was a strong rumour 
that Abdulla Khan was going to be made prisoner. The possibility 
of a clash between the emperor's forces and those of the Wazir was 
not ruled out. 


e 

Husain Ali had received news about the tense relations 
between his brother and the emperor. Husain Ali procceded 
towards Delhi, carrying Maratha troops with him. Clash between 
tbe emperor and the Saiyids seemed inevitable. Abdulla Khan, on 
his part, took all precautions. He won over important grandees 
like Surbuland Khan, Nizam-ul-Mulk, Ajit Singh to his side by 
Promises of rewards. When the time seemed ripe the Saiyids 
confronted the emperor -with certain demands. Even when the 
emperor agreed to all their demands—surrender of all crown 
Patronage in their hands, custody of all the forts to men of the 
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Saiyids’ choice, dismissal of Itikad Khan—so great was mutual 
suspicion that the Saiyids decided to take the life of Farrukhsiyar 
which they did on 28 April 1719. 


Saiyids Pre-eminent at Delhi. After the death of 
Farrukhsiyar, the Saivid brothers were complete masters of the 
situation at Delhi. They raised to the throne Rafi-ud.Darajat 
and-after his death from consumption Rafi-ud-Daula. The latter 
died of dysentry. The ‘king-makers’ now placed Muhammad 
Shah, son of Jahan Shah, and a prince of 18 years on the throne. 
The control of the Saiyids over all matters of the state was complete. 
Their agents were attendants at the palace and their soldiers 

„ guarded it. The young emperor had no say in the matters of 
the state. Khafi Khan writes about the treatment meted out 
to Muhammad Shah, “All the officers and servants around the 
emperor were, as before, the servants of Saiyid Abdulla. When the 
young emperor went out for a ride, he was surrounded, as with 
a halo, by a number of the Saiyid's adherents ; and when occasionally 
he went out hunting or for an excursion into the country, they went 
with him, and brought him back". 'The Queen mother wrote 
that “constraint used by the Saiyids was so strict that the emperor 
had only liberty to go to service on the Sabbath". The Saiyids 
greatly leaned on the support of the Hindus. One Rattan Chand, 
an ordinary grain-dealer, was given the title of the Raja and 
Abdulla Khan **reposed in him authority in all government and 
ministerial matters". Khafi Khan writes about Rattan Chand that 
‘this authority extended over civil, revenue and legal matters, even to 
the appointment of Qazis in the cities and other judicial offices. 
All the other Government officials were put in the background, 
and no one would undertake any business but under a document 
with his seal”. The two Rajput princes, Jai Singh of Amber and 
Ajit Singh of Udaipur where the confederates of the Saiyids. The 
Marathas also supported the Saiyids. On the death of Farrukhsiyar 
jizya was once again abolished and Ajit Singh as Subhadar of 
Ahmednagar forbade the slaughter of cows there. 


The Mughal Counter-Revolution and the Fall of the 
Saiyid Brothers. The Saiyids had reduced the Irani and Turani 
nobles to nobodies in politics. The pride.of the Mughal race 
and imperial sentiments were strong cohesive forces. The leader 
of this Counter-Revolution was Chin Kilich Khan popularly known 
as Nizam-ul-mulk. The Saivids had sent him out of Delhi as 
Subhadar of Malwa. The Nizam calculating that a coup d'etot 
at Delhi would not be feasible turned towards the Deccan. In 
the Deccan the Nizam captured the forts of Asirgarh and Burhanpur 
and defeated and killed Alam Ali Khan, Husain Ali's adopted son 
and Deputy Subhadar of the Deccan. - 


Meanwhile at Delhi a conspiracy was hatched by Itimad-ud- 
daula, Saadat Khan and Haider Khan. The emperor’s mother and 
a protege of Abdulla Khan were privy to the plot. Haider Khan 
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took upon himself to murder Husain Ali, Haider Khan presented 
a petition to Husain Ali, as the former was returning from the Court. 
As Husain Ali got busy in reading the petition, Haider stabbed 
him to death. Irvine comments: ‘In the Indian Karbala a second 
Husain was martyred by a second Yazid" (8 October 1720). To 
avenge the death of his brother, Abdulla Khan raised a large army 
and tried to put another puppet, Mohammad Ibrahim to the throne 
in place of Muhammad Shah. However, Abdulla Khan was defeated 
at Hasanpur on 13. November 1720 and taken prisoner. Two years 
later Abdulla Khan was poisoned to.death (11 October 1722). 


Estimate ofthe Saiyid Brothers. As far as Farrukhsiyar 
was c&ncerned, the Saiyid brothers were more sinned against than 
sinning. The constant intrigues of the emperor turned them to the 
point of desperation and their safety seemed to lie in the end of 
the emperor. The Saiyids disarmed and dislodged their opponents. 
They reduced the succeeding emperors to the position of roi 
Saineants. 


The Saiyids were Hindustani Muslims and they prided 
themselves on being so. They were not prepared to accept the 
superiority of the Turani party or be treated as a conquered, inferior 


. OF non-privileged race. It is difficult to establish as to what 


extent they worked for a non-Mughal monarchy and a nationalist 
Set up against the foreign rulers or foreign court parties. 


The Saiyids followed a tolerant religions policy, reminiscent 
of the days of Akbar. It was under their influence that jezia 
was abolished in 1713 and after reimposition again abolished 
in 1719. Further, the Saiyids won over the confidence of the 
Hindus and gave them high posts. The appointment of Rattan 
Chand as Diwan is illustrative of their policy. They also won 
over the Rajputs to their side and transformed Raja Ajit Singh 
from a¥ebel to an ally. Ajit Singh gave his daughter in marriage 
to Emperor Farrukhsiyar. The Saiyids showed sympathy towards 
the Jats and it was on their intervention that the Siege of the 
fort of Thuri was raised and Churman visited Delhi in April 1718. 
Above all, the Marathas sided with the Saiyids and the Chhatrapati 
became a deputy of the Mughal emperor, The history of India 
would heve been certainly different if che enlightened religious policy 
of the Saiyids had been continued by their successors in high offices. 


Select Opinions 


Khafi Khan, author of Jfuntakhabu-l.Lubab. “Both the 
brothers were distinguished in their day for theie generosity anc 
leniency towards all mankind. The inhabitants of those countrie 
Which ^ were innocent of contumacy and selfishness made n: 
complaints of the rule of the Saiyids. In liberality and kindness : 
learned men and to the needy, and in protection of men of meri: 
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Husain Ali Khan excelled his elder brother, and was the Hatim 
suited to his day. Numbers owed their comfort to the cooked food 
and raw grain which he gave away. At the time of the scarcity 
at Aurangabad, he appropriated a large sum of money and a great 
quantity of grain to supply the wants of the poor and of widows... 
In their native country of Barha they built sarais, bridges and other 
buildings for the public benefit. Saiyid Abdulla was remarkable 
for his patience, endurance and wide sympathy”. 


Ghulam Husain Salim, author of Siyaru-l-Mutakherin. 
“There was some inequality in the merits of these two celebrated 
persons. It was universally acknowledged that Husain Ali Khan, 
the younger, was superior to his elder brother in many qualificstions 
which bountiful heaven had bestowed on him, In actual power 
he excelled all the princes of his time, nay, he surpassed several 
that bore a character in history, for having bestowed kingdoms 
and crowns, and conquered empires, but neither his power nor 
his life was destined to endure long. If they had, it is probable 
that the times which we have now the mortification to behold, 
would not be so humiliating as they have proved, nor had the 
honour of Hindustan been thrown to the winds, nor the Indian 


nobility and gentry been reduced to that deplorable condition, 
to which we now see them brought”. 


Sidney J. Owen, author of The Fall of the Mugha! Empire. 
“It would not be easy to exaggerate the important consequences. of 
this counter-revolution on the future fortune of India. Had not 
the main knot been cut by the assassination of Husain, the Saiyids 
might have prevailed. And they might have established and main- 
tained a strong government ona tolerant basis, with the support of 
the Indian Mussulmans and the Hindoo Princes". 


The Rise of Autonomors States in India 


The Nizams of the Deccan. The founder of the Asafjahia 


Bou of Hyderabad was Kilich Khan, popularly known as Nizam-ul- 
mulk. 


It was Zulfikar Khan who had first conccived the plan of an 
independent kingdom in the Deccan. In 1708, through the genero- 
sity of Bahadur Shah, Zulfikar Khan had obtained the viceroyalty 
of the Deccan and administered it through his Deputy Daud Khan. 
The death of Zulfikar Khan in 1713 ended his.dream. In 1713 
Kilich Khan through the good offices of the Saiyid brothers obtained 
the viceroyalty of the Deccan. In 1715. however, Husain Ali replaced 
him as Subhadar ofthe Deccan. After the assassination of Husain 


Aliin 1720 fortune again smiled on Kilich Khan and he was re- 
appointed Subhadar of the Deccan. 


In 1722 the Nizam was appointed Wazir at Delhi. At the 
Court the Nizam tried to put things in order but all his efforts were 
thwarted by the pleasure-loving sovereign and his flatterers. Like 


»- 
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Clarendon at the Court of Charles II he urged the emperor to his 
sense of duty. His strict discipline provoked dislike and jealousy. 
Soon the Nizam felt very unhappy and set his heart on the vice- 
royalty of the Deccan. As Wazir he had-added Malwa and Gujarat 
to the Subhadari of the Deccan. Towards the end of 1723, on the 
pretext of going out on a hunting expedition, the Nizam headed 
towards the Deccan. : $ 


Muhammad Shah, offended at the insolence of the Nizam, 
appointed Mubariz Khan as full-fledged viceroy of the Deccan with 
instructions that he should send the Nizam dead or alive to the Court. 
The Nizam, however, proved two strong for Mubariz Khan and the 
latteg was killed at the battle of Shakur-Khelda (11 October 1720). 
The Nizam was now the master of the situation in the Deccan. 
Finding himself helpless, the emperor confirmed the Nizam as 
viceroy of the Deccan in 1725 and conferred on him the title of 
Asafjah. 


The Nizam had difficult time in the Deccan on account of the 
Maratha raids. A clever politician that he was, the Nizam sought 
to divert Maratha energy by suggesting to the Peshwa the possibili- 
ty of Maratha expansion in Northern India, a. suggestion welcomed 
by Baji Rao I. 


On more than one occasion the Nizam posed as defender of the 
Mughal empire. He fought against Baji Rao I but suffered defeat 
at Bhopal (December 1739). He also accompanied the emperor to 
Karnal to fight aga‘nst Nadir Shah. 


Before leaving Delhi Nadir Shah cautioned the emperor against 
the Nizam whom he ‘found to be full of cunning and self-interested, 
and more ambitious than becomes a subject”. After Nadir Shah's 
invasion, the Nizam retired to the Deccan and further consolidated 
his position there. 


_ , Whe Nizam had all the qualities necessary for founding an 
independent kingdom. He was a diplomat and a benevolent ruler. 
He established, peace and order in the Deccan, promoted agriculture 
and industry and endeared himself to the people. 


_ Sidney Owen calls the Nizam a wily politician and an_oppor- 
tunist. He tried to put the Mughal empire on its legs. Finding 
that ifhpossibie and perceiving the state hopelessly doomed, the 
Nizam took a boat and saved himself and some of the crew from the 
shipwreck. : 


The State of Oudh. The founder of the independent king- 
dom of Oudh was Saadat Khan, popularly known as Burhan-ul- 
mulk. 


Saadat Khan was a Shia and descendant from Saiyids of 
Nishapur. In 1720 he was appointed the Faujdar of Biyana. He 
joined in the conspiracy against the Saiyid brothers and rose in the 
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estimation of the emperor. He was amply rewarded by a grant of 
a masnad first of 5,000 and then of 7,000 as also given the title of 
Burhan-ul.Mulk. From 1720 to 1722 he was Governor of Agra which 
he administered through his deputy Nilkanth Nagar. Soon he fell 
in favour at the court and was driven out of the capital and appoint- 
ed as Governor of Oudh. This proved a blessing in disguise for 
Saadat Khan and the converted Oudh into an independent Muslim 
kindom for himself. In 1739 Saadat Khan was called to Delhi 
to assist the Empire in fighting against Nadir Shah. He fought 
bravely at Karnal but was taken prisoner. The dirty game he 
played in inducing Nadir Shih to invade Delhi recoiled on him when 
the invader at Delhi demanded the sum of Rs, 20 crores promised to 
him. Finding himself helpless Saadat Khan took poison and éhded 
his life in 1739. 


Saadat Khan had no son. He had married his daughter to 
his nephew, Safdar Jang and the latter succeeded him at Oudh. 
Mohammad Shah issued a firman confirming Safdar Jang as Nawab 
of Oudh. In 1748 Emperor Ahmed Shah appointed Safdar Jang 


as his Wazir and he and his successors came to be popularly known 
as Nawab-Wazirs. 


In 1816 the seventh ruler of the house of Saadat Khan took the 
title of “the King of Oudh”. 


Ld 
The State of Bengal. Murshid Kuli Khan was the founder 
: of the independent State of Oudh. Ever since the time of Aurangyeb, 
Murshid Kuli Khan held the office of the Diwan and Deputy 
Governor of Bengal first under Prince Azim-us-Shan and later 
under Prince Farrukhsiyar. In 1713 Murshid Kuli Khan was 
appointed Governor of Bengal and in 1719 Orissa was added to his 
charge. Murshid Kuli was a capable administrator and Bengal made 
great strides in trade and commerce, " 


After Murshid Kuli's death in 1727, his son-inlaw Shuja-ud- 
din succeeded him. The governorship of Bihar was added to his 
charge by Muhammad Shah in 1733. After Sh»ja-ud din's : death 
in 1739 his son Sarfaraz Khan succeeded him. In 1740, however, 
Alivardi Khan, the Deputy Governor of Bihar, rebelled against his 
master and defeated and killed Sarfaraz Khan at Gheria (20 April 
1740) and seized power. Ali Vardi Khan obtained the emperor’s 
consent for his usurpation by sending a present of two crores of 
rupees to Delhi. In 1746 the emperor asked him for moncy but 
Alivardi Khan paid no heed toit. Thus the provinces of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa were virtually lost to the empirc. 


Alivardi Khan did not depend upon the emperor for the 
defence of his pronvices against the frequent raids of the Márathas. 
Ho wever, like the Nizam and Nawab-Wazirs of Oudh, Alivardi 
Khan kept up the fiction of the suzerainty of the Mughal em peror. 
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Foreign Invasions from the North-West 


(a) Nadir Shah’s Invasion, 1738-39. The general deteriora- 
tion in the Mughal administration was visible in the neglect of the 
defence of the north-west frontier. Aurangzeb had kept a vigilant 
eye on the defence of the north-western frontier Pith the Mughal 
provinces in that region. The Mughal province of Kabul was very 
well-administered in that the people regularly paid the taxes. The 
tribal people on the north-west were pacified and regular ` subsidies 
were paid to them, the roads towards India were kept open and 
a constant and brisk communication of political intelligence had 
been maintained between! Kabul and Delhi. However, after the 
departure of Shah Alam I from Kabul in 1707 the administration of 
Kabul and Ghazni became lax. The general rot that had sapped 
the vitality of the empire was visible in the helpless condition of the 
defences of the frontier. The same jobbery, corruption and careless- 
ness which had exposed Gujarat and Malwa to the attacks of the 
Marathas, exposed the north-west frontier to the ambition of 
Nadir Shah of Persia. Ghulam Husain, the author of Siyar-ul- 
Mutakherin, writes that incapable viceroys were appointed by 
favouritism ; the garrisons on the north-west were totally neglec- 
ted ; the tribal subsidies were withheld, to swell the illicit gains of 
those in power, or their dependants ; and the frivolous sovereign and 
his like-minded ‘ministers heard little, and cared less, about what 
was going on beyond the mountains. To cite an example, when 
the Mughal Governor of Kabul reported the threat of a Persian 
invasion, Khan i-Dauran simply ridiculed the news and described 
it the outcome of baseless fears ; when the governor reported that 
the salary of the soldiers had been in arrears for the past five years, 
evasive replies were sent to him. 


Nadir Quli was born in 1688 ina Turkoman family of Khorasan. 
He had a stormy career in his youth. He proved the Saviour of 
Persia against Afghan domination. The Afghans under their leader 
Mahmud had snatched Kandhar from the Persians and later (1722) 
attacked and captured Ispahan, the capital of Persia. Nadir Kuli 
took upon himself the task of liberating his adopted country from 
the rule of the Afghans. In 1727 Nadir occupied Nishapur and 
turned out the Afghans from that region. Nadir acknowledged the 
overlordship of the Safawid Prince Shah Tahmasp and preferred 
to wok as his Commander-in-Chief Before long the whole of Persia 
was liberated from Afghan rulc. The grateful Shah shared his 
kingdom with Nadir Kuli and allowed him to rule over halfof 
Persia in full sovereign rights including the right to issue coins in his 
name. In 1736 the last of the Safawid ruler died and Nadir became 
the ruler of the whole of Persia and assumed the title of Nadir Shah. 


Nadir Shah was greatly ambitious and. sought extension of his 
dominions at the expense of his neighbouring countries. His first 
target was Kandhar. So long as Kandhar was not conquered it 
would remain a menace to the safety of Persia and constantly 
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disturb the peace and prosperity of Khorasan, Moreover, without 
the conquest of Kandhar the full heritage of the Safawids could 
not be said to have come into his possession. To isolate the Afghan 
rulers of Kandhar, Nadir Shah entered into correspondence with 
‘Mughal Emperor Muhammad Shah soliciting that Afghan fugitives 
might not find shelter in Kabul. Muhammad Shah gave assurances 
to Nadir's envoy about that. When, however, Nadir Shah 
conquered Kandhar in March 1738 a number of Afghan fugitives 
took shelter at Kabul and Ghazni. Under Nadir's strict instructions 
his soldiers did not violate Mughal territory and refrained from 
pursuing the Afghan fugitives in Kabul and Ghazni. Notwithstand- 
ing the breach of promises on the part of the Mughal government 
Nadir had despatched in 1737 an imperative emissary—third og its 
kind—towards Delhi. Nadir's emissary was attacked and cut-off 
at Jalalabad by the Mughal soldiers. 


The indifference with which the Mughal emperor treated the 
envoys of Nadir Shah and the cruel treatment meted out to the last 
emissary was made an excuse by Nadir Shah to invade India. 
Besides, the Mughal emperor had insulted Nadir Shah by discontinu- 
ing the practice of exchange of ambassadors.with the Persian court 
when Nadir ascended the throne. However, the real causes of 
Nadir Shah’s invasion of India are to be found in the ambition of 
Nadir Shah on the one hand and the apparent weakness of the 
Mughal empire on the other. Nadir had heard about the fabulous 
wealth of India and his greed was excited. To top all, Nadir had 
reccived definite information about the wretched condition of the 
Mughal administration and the internal dissensions which had sapped 
its vitality, which belief of his was fortified by the number of letters 
of goodwill and invitation he had received from Indian amirs 
soliciting him to invade India. 


Nadir Shah entered Ghazni on 1l June 1738 and captured 
Kabul on 29 June. Nadir Shah, who had created for himself a 
reputation as a merciful enemy and liberal master, held out ináüce. 
ments to deserters, Nasir Khan, the Mughal governor of Kabul, 
surrendered without resistance and was pardoned. and restored to 
the viceroyalty of Kabul and Peshawar on profession of loyalty to 
his new master, Crossing the Indus at Attock, Nadir easily defeated 
the. governor of Lahore and treated him kindly and the latter also 


like Nasir Khan joined the conqueror’s train on a rapid marsh to- 
wards Delhi. 


The Battle of Karnal, 24 February 1739. Nadir's rapid 
advance towards Delhi alarmed the Mughal emperor. The emperor 
gathered an army of 80,000 and accompanied by the Nizam ul. 
Mulk, Qumar-ud-Din, Khan.i-Dauran marched from the capital 
to confront the invader. Saadat Khan joined them soon after. 
The wcakness of the Mughal side was soon clear from the fact that 
it had no knowledge of the enemy's whereabouts until Nadir's 
advanceguard attacked the baggage train of Saadat Khan. Further, 
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there was neither any general plan of action nor an agreed leader. 
The Battle of Karnal lasted only three hours. Khan-i-Dauran fell 
fighting in the batdefield while Saadat Khan was taken prisoner 
by Nadir Shah. 


Nizam-ul-Mulk played the role of the peace-maker. It was 
agreed that Nadir would get 50 lakhs of rupees, 20 lakhs immediately 
and 30 lakhs in three equal instalments of 10 lakhs each payable at 
Lahore, Attock and Kabul respectively. The Emperor was so pleased 
with the services of Nizam-ul-Mulk that he conferred on him the 
office of the Mir Bakhshi which had fallen vacant on the death of 
Khan-i-Dauran. 


« Nadir’s March to Delhi. The selfishness and mutual rivalries 
of the Mughal nobles played havoc at this stage. Saadat Khan, who 
had coveted the office of the Mir Bakhshi, was so greatly disappointed 
at the conferment of the post on the Nizam that he sought a mecting 
with Nadir and told him that he could easily secure 20 crores of 
rupees only if he would proceed to Delhi. Nadir had already 
obtained sufficient information about the state of the Mughal 
politics from the Nizam. During his meeting with the Nizam earlier, 
the Persian invader had asked him why in spite of the presence of 
brave men like him the Marathas had captured large territories of 
the empire. The Nizam had plainly told him that the court factions 
had created great confusion and that was why he had himself gone 
away to the Deccan in disgust. Now Nadir had himself tested the 
truth of the Nizam’s observations. 


Nadir Shah now decided to march to Delhi where he reached 
on 20 March 1739. At Delhi the khutba (emblem of sovereignty) 
was read for Nadir and coins were struck in his name. The Mughal 
empire had ended, the Persian empire had begun. 


On 22 March a rumour spread in Delhi that Nadir had 
suddenly died. There was a popular rising in the city in which 700 
of Nadir’s soldiers were killed. Thereupon Nadir gave an order for 
general massacre. It has been estimated that about 30,000 persons 
were slaughtered. On the solicitation of Muhammad Shah, Nadir 
ordered his men to stop the massacre. 


Return of Nadir Shah. Nadir Shah remained in Delhi for 
about¢wo months. He tried to collect the maximum booty from 
Delhi. He laid all the nobles and even the general population under 
contribution, Saadat Khan, the villain of the piece, was threatened 
with corporal punishment if he did not collect for the invader an 
amount of 20 crores. Helpless, Saadat Khan took poison and ended 
his life. Saadat Khan’s successor, Safdarjang paid two crore rupees 
as his part of the contribution. The booty collected by Nadir 
amounted to 30 crores of rupees in cash besides jewels, goid and silver 
plates, besides “100 elephants, 7,000 horses, 10,000 camels, 
100 cunches, 130 writers, 200 smiths, 300 masons and builders, 
100 stone-cutcers and 200 carpenters." Above all, the invader carried 
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with him the Peacock Throne of Shahjehan which alone had cost a 
crore of rupees. The Mughal emperor was also compelled to give a 
royal princess in marriage to Nadir's son, Nasir Allah Mirza. 


Muhammad Shah also surrendered to Nadir Shah the Mughal 
provinces west of the river Indus including Kashmir and Sind. The 
Subha of Thatta Nand the ports subordinate thereto were also 
surrendered to the invader. Besides, the Governor of the Panjab 
agreed to pay to Nadir a sum of rupees 20 lakhs per annum “to re- 
inove the reason for any Persian garrison being left east of the 
Indus." 


Nadir on his part declared Muhammad Shah as Emperor of 
the Mughal Empire once again with the right to issue coins and (have 
the khulba read in his name. Before leaving Delhi, Nadir also gave 
much advice to Muhammad Shah and exhorted his subjects to obey 
him. He also promised military support to the Mughal emperor in 
time of need. 


(b) Ahmad Shah Abdali’s Invasions and the Third Battle 
of Panipat. Ahmad Shah Abdali (so called because of the name of 
his tribe ooloos) was a young Afghan officer of noble lineage. Nadir 
Shah held high opinion about his merits and once said, “I have not 
found in Iran, Turan or Hind any man equal to Ahmad Shah Abdali 
in capacity and character." After the assassination of Nadir Shah 
in 1747, Ahmad Shah declared himself as ruler of Kandhar. He also 
issued coins bearing his name. Soon after he seized Kabul and 
founded the modern kingdom of Afghanistan. He enlisted a large 
army of 50,000. As the rightful successor of Nadir, he laid claim 
to Western Panjab. He invaded India five times and fought the 
Third Battle of Panipat in 1761. 


* Ahmad Shah Abdali's first invasion of India in 1748 ended in a 
fiasco. Abdali was not the man to be casily baulked. Early in 1749 
he again crossed the frontier and defeated Muin-ul-Mulk, the Gover- 
nor of the Panjab. However, he was induced to return on a prómise 
by Muin-ul-Mulk of an annual remittance of fourteen thousand 
rupees. As he did not get regularly the promised tribute, Abdali in- 
vaded India the third time in 1752. Fearing a repetition of Nadir's 
outrages, the Mughal Emperor Ahmad Shah appeased Abdali by 
surrender of the Panjab and Sindh. To restore order in the Panjab 
which had been a prey to anarchy afier the death of Muin-ol-Mulk 
in November 1753, Wazir Imad-ul-Mulk appointed Adina Beg 
Khan as Governor of the Panjab. This was, however, interpreted 
as interference in the affairs of the Panjab by Abdali who crossed 
into Indian territory for the fourth time in November 1756. In 
January 1757 the invader entered Delhi and plundered as far as 
Mathura and Agra. Before his return Abdali recognised Alamgir II 
as the emperor, Imad-ul-daula as the Wazir and the Rohilla chief 
Najib-ud-daula as his personal “supreme egent" and as Mir Bakhshi 
of the empire, 
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In March 1758 Raghunath Rao appeared at Delhi, expelled 
Najib from the capital and later overran the Panjab, appointing 
Adina Beg as governor of the Panjab on behalf of the Peshwa. 
Abdali returned to India in 1759 toavenge on the Marathas. The 
third battle of Panipat was fought on 14 January 1761, resulting in 
the total defeat of the Marathas. 


Before leaving Delhion 20 March 1761 Abdali named Shah 
Alam II as emperor. Imad-ul-Mulk as Wazir and Najib-ud-Daula 
as Mir Bakhshi. The last of Abdali's invasion came in 1767. 


Ahmad Shah Abdali’s invasions hastened the downfall of the 
Mughal empire. The frequency of his invasions further exposed the 
rottenness of the Mughal empire and created anarchy and confusioa 
all reund. So shallow was the reality of the Mughal empire that 
the new Emperor Shah Alam II was not allowed to enter Delhi for 
twelve years and was escorted to his throne in 1772 only by the 
Marathas. The Rohilla leaders Najib-ud-Daula and later his son 
Zabita Khan and grandson Ghulam Qadir exercised undisputed 
power at Delhi. On 30 July 1788 Ghulam Qadir took possession of 
the royal palace and deposed Shah Alam and later blinded him 
completely (10 August 1788). It was the Maratha leader Mahadji 
Sindhia who recovered Delhi for the emperor once again in October 
1788. In 1803 the English captured the imperial city and Shah Alam 
II became a pensioner of the East India Company. 


Causes of the Downfall of the Mughal Empire 

l. Aurangzeb’s Responsibility. Although the expansion 
of the Mughal Empire reached its optimum point under Aurangzeb 
yet it only resembled an inflated balloon. The Mughal Empire had 
expauded beyond the point of effective control and its vastness only 
tended to weaken the centre. Considering the undeveloped means 
of communications in those days the Mughal Empire was faced with 
a stupendous task far beyond the capacity of Alamgir Aurangzeb 
himself not to speak of his weak successors, 


"hurangzeb's bigoted religious policy provoked a general dis- 
content in the country and the empire was faced with rebellions of 
the Sikhs, the Jats, the Bundelas, the Rajputs and, above all, the 
Marathas. Aurangzeb was no less stupid than James II of England, 


‘The Ass 
¿Who lost three Kingdoms for a Mass’ 


Again like James II Aurangzeb knew the art of creating enemies. 
The narrow and bigoted religious policy of Aurangzeb turned the 
Rajputs, reliable supporters of the Imperial dynasty, into foes. The 
reimposition of jezia and other political and social indignities on the 
Hindus led to the rising of the Sgtnamis, the Bundelas and the Jats. 
In the Panjab the Sikhs to the last man rose against the empire paraly- 
sing Imperial administration in the province. In Maharastra, Hindu 
resistance to Mughal rule assumed a national character and the whole 
people participated in the struggle for the defence of their religion and 
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liberties. The Maratha guerillas demoralised the splendid armies of 
Aurangzeb, broke their spirit of superiority and wore them out. 


A fanatical Sunni Aurangzeb worked to exterminate Shiaism 
from India. One of the strongest reasons for the annexation of Shia | 
kingdoms of Bijapur and Golkanda was religious. The conquest of | 
these Muslims kingdoms of the South’removed the strongest local 
check on Maratha activities and left them free-to organise resistance 
to Mughal Imperialism. 


Aurangzeb’s mistaken policy of war in the Deccan which 
continued for twenty-seven years drained the resources of the empire. 
These wars meant a great financial drain on the treasury and the 
flower of the Mughal soldiery perished in the long wars. ey 
noted in his book, Storia Do Moger, ‘Thus until this day he has 
not beeu able to accomplish the enterprise he intended (as he said) 
in two years. He marched carrying with him three sous, Shah Alam, 
Azam Tara and Karmbaksh, also his grandsons. He had with him 
much treasure, which came to an end so thoroughly during this war, 
that he was compelled to open the treasure-houses of Akbar, Nur 
Jehan, Jahangir and Shah Jahan. Besides this, finding himself with 
very little cash, owing to the immense expenditure forced ‘on him, 
and because the revenue payers did not pay with. the usual 
promptitude, he was obliged at Aurangabad to melt down his 
household silver-wares." The ‘Deccan ulcer’ proved as fatal io the 
Mughal Empire as the ‘Spanish ulcer’ was to prove later on to the 
Napoleonic Empire. 


2. Weak Successors of Aurangzeb. The Mughal system 
of government being despojic much depended on’ the personality of 
the Emperor. Under a strong monarch all went well with the 
administration, but the succession of a weak Emperor was reflected 
in every field of administration. Unfortunately all the Mughal 
Emperors after Aurangzeb were weaklings and therefore unable to 
meet the challenges from within and without. Far from steaming 
the tide of decline they aggravated the situation by their idiosyn- 
crasies and lax morals. Bahadur Shah I (1707-12) was 63 at the 
time of his succession.to the throne and was too old to maintain the 
prestige of the Empire. He liked to appease all parties by profuse 
grants of titles and rewards and was nicknamed Shuh-be-Khabar (The 
Heedless King). Jahandar Shah (1712-13), the next in succession, was 
a profligate fool, Farrukhsiyar (1713-19) a contemptible coward, while 
Mohammad Shah (1719-48) spent most of his time watching animal 
fights. For his indifference towards public affairs and addiction to 
wine and woman, Mohammad Shah was nicknamed ‘Rangilla’. 
Ahmad Shah (1748-54) excelled his predecessors in his sensual pur- 
suits. His harem extended ovér a full kos (an area of four square 
miles) wherefrom all males were excluded and the Emperor spent a 
week and sometimes a month in the company of women. t the 
administrative sphere Ahmad Shah did equally foolish things. In 
November 1753, he appointed his 2} yeati old son as Governor of the 
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Panjab and in perfect keeping with the spirit named a one year old 
baby as the deputy under him. Similarly the Governorship of 
Kashmir was conferred on one year old Tala Said Shah with a boy 
of fifteen as the Deputy. These appointments were made at a time 
when the danger of Afghan invasions was assuming alarming pro- 
portions. Such weak and imbecile Emperors could hardly act as 
worthy custodians of public interest or maintain the integrity of the 
Empire. 


3. Degeneration of Mughal Nobility. ‘When gold rusts 
what will iron do", is an old adage. Following the unworthy 
example of the Emperors, the nobles discarded hard life of military 
adveyture and took to luxurious living. They became ‘knights of 
romance’ against ‘knights at arms. The nobles vied with one 
another in filling their harems with women drawn from a variety of 
races and spent most of their time in drinking bouts and gambling 
dens. Nobles like Bairam Khan, Muzzaffar Khan, Abdur Rahim 
Khan-i-Khanan, Mahabat Khan, Asaf Khan, Saidulla Khan were 
no longer available for the service of the State. The new nobility 
under the later Mughal were at best courtiers and rivalled one 
another in the subtle arts of finesse and flattery. At a time when 
the Emperors ceased to be impartial judges for rewarding metit, 
the nobles had no incentive to fight and die for the Empire. J.N. 
Sarkar points out in Massir-ul-Umra (Dictionary of Mughal Peerage) 
that if a nobleman’s achievements were recorded in three pages that 
of his son usually filled a page, that of the grandson only a few lines 
such as ‘nothing worthy of being recorded’. The senile decay that 
had set in the ranks of the upper classes deprived the state of the 
services of capable administrators and energetic military leaders. 


4. Court Factions. The racial antagonism between the 
Turkish group and the Shia group kept the country in a state of 
perpetual political unrest. The Turani or Central Asian party 
consis&ed of nobles from Trans-Oxiania. During the reign of 
Mohammad Shah, Asaf Jah Nizam-ul-Mulk, Qamruddin and 
Zakariya Khan were the principal leaders of the Turani Faction, 
while the leaders of the Persian Faction were Amir Khan, Ishaq Khan 
and Saadat Khan. These factions kept their own retainers which 
were mostly recruited from Central Asia or Persia as the case 
might be. ‘Together these two factions known as ‘the Mughal or 
foreign arty’ were pitched against the Hindustani Party whose 
leaders during this period were Saiyid Abdulla Khan and Saiyid 
Hussain Ali and who enjoyed the support of the Hindus. Each 
faction tried to win the Emperor to its viewpoint and poison his ears 
against the other faction, They fought battles, upsetting the peace 
of the country and throwing administration to dogs. Even in the 
face of foreign danger these hostile groups could not forge a united 
front and often intrigued with the invader. The personal interests 
of Nizam-ul-Mulk and Burhan-ul-Mulk led them to intrigue with 
Nadir Shah and barter away national interests. 
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5. Defective Law of Succession. The absence of the law 
of primogeniture among the Mughals usually meant a war of 
succession among the sons of the dying Emperor in which the military 
leaders of the time took sides. In the words of Erskine, “The sword 
was the grand arbitor of right and every son was prepared to try his 
fortune against his brothers." Such a system, though not commend- 
able, was not without its advantages. It provided the country with 
the ablest son of the dying Emperor as the ruler. Under the later 
Mughals a sinister factor entered the politics of the Empire bringing 
out the worst features of the law of succession. The princes of the 
royal dynasty receded to the background while the struggle was 
fought by leaders of rival factions using royal princes as nominal 
leaders. Powerful nobles acted as ‘king: makers’, making and un- 
making Emperors to suit their personal interests. Zulfikar Khan 
emerged as the ‘king-maker’ in the war of succession that followed 
the death of Bahadur Shah I in 1712. The Saiyid Brothers (Hussain 
Ali and Abdullah Khan) acted as ‘king-makers’ during 1713-20 when 
they raised four Imperial princes to the throne till they were removed 
from their position by a faction of Mir Mohammad Amin and 
Asaf Jah Nizam-ul-Mulk. Thus the defective law of succession 
weakened the body politic and crippled it finaacially and militarily. 


6. The Rise of the Marathas. Perhaps the most powerful 
external factor that brought about the collapse of the Mughal Empire 
was the rising power of the Marathas under the Peshwas. ‘The 
Peshwas consolidated Maratha power in Western India and 
channelised the energies of the nation in an attack on the Mughal 
Empire. They inaugurated the policy of Greater Maharashtra and 
popularised the ideal of Hindu-pad-padehahi. The ideal of Hindu 
Empire could only be realised at the cost of the Mughal Empire. 
Now the position had changed : the Marathas got on the offensive 
and the Mughal Emperors and their viceroys on the defensive. The 
tide of Maratha expansion continued to rise till it engulfed Northern 
India also. At one time the Marathas seemed the most powerful 
force in the politics of India, assuming the role of defenders of India 
Aguna foreign invasions of Ahmad Shah Abdali and playing the role 
of ‘king-makers’ at Delhi as Sadashiv Rao Bhau seems to have done 
in 1759 and Mahadji Sindhia in 1772. Though the Marathas were 
not successful in laying the foundations of a stable empire in India, 
they certainly played a great part in bringing about the disintegration 
of the Mughal Empire. : 

7. Military Weaknesses. There were inherent defects in 
the Mughal military system, The army was organised more or less 
on the feudal basis where the common soldier owed allegiance to the 
mansabdar rather than the Emperor. The soldier looked upon the 
mansabdar as his chief, not as an officer. The defects of this system 
though evident enough in the revolts of Bairam Khan and Mahabat 
Khan assumed alarming proportions under the later Mughal kings. 


William Irvine points out that excepting the want of personal 
courage every other fault was found among the degenerate Mughals— 
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indiscipline, want of cohesion, luxurious habits, inactivity, bad 
commissariat and cumbrous equipment. Luxury and sloth penetrated 
every rank of the army and the march of the spectacle of a Mughal 
army presented “a long train of elephants, camels, carts, and oxen, 
mixed up with a crowd of camp-followers, women of all ranks, 
merchants, shopkeepers, servants, cooks, and all kinds of ministers of 
luxury, amounting to ten times the number of the fighting men." 


In fighting capacity the unwieldy Mughal armies were nothing 
more than an armed rabble. Bernier compares them to a herd of 
animals who fled at the first shock. The Mughal artillery was crude 
and ineffective against the guerilla tactics of the Marathas ; the 
Maratha fortresses which the Mughal armies could not capture 
despi repeated attempts easily succumbed to British arms. In 1748 
the French Commander Monsieur Paradis with a small detachment 
consisting of 230 European and 700 Indian soldiers and without any 
guns routed a large army of the Nawab of Carnatic consisting of 
10,000 men equipped with artillery and entrenched across a river, 
Dupleix wrote to the Company's Directors in Paris that “500 Euro- 
pean soldiers could reduce all Moslem strongholds and provinces this 
side of the Kistna.”’ 


The chief defect of the Mughal armies of eighteenth century 
was their composition. The soldiers were usually drawn from Central 
Asia and collected by the captains of companies who supplied men 
to any one able to pay for them. These soldiers and their leaders 
came to India to make fortunes not to lose them. As such the leaders 
of such armies changed sides without scruples and were constantly 
plotting either to betray or supplant their employers. Even the 
Mughal viceroys employing such troops were constantly haunted by 
the fear of desertion. Such hired soldiers without coherence or 
loyalty were unfit custodians of the interests of the Empire. What 
the Urdu poet Sauda wrote about Shah Alam 1I's time was true of 
later Mughal period in general : 


Only forced by need does he come out of the moat (of his 
fort) ; 


His Army but knows how to turn from tbe flight ; 
The infantry—afraid of the barber that shaves ; 

, The cavalry—fall off from their beds in their sleep 
If but in a dream they see their mount frisk. 


8. Economic Bankruptcy. Aurangzeb’s long wars in the 
Deccan besides emptying the royal treasury almost ruined the trade 
and industry of the country. The marches of the Imperial army 
damaged crops in the Deccan while the beasts of burden ate away all 
Standing crops and greenery. The Emperor ignored all complaints 
brought to him because of financial difficulties. Whatever little was 
left was destroyed by the Maratha raiders—Maratha horses were fec 
on standing crops and Maratha soldiers destroyed whatever property 
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they found too heavy to be carried. The ryot gave up agriculture in 
disgust and many took to life of plunder and highway robbery. There 
was so great dislocation of normal life in the Deccan that the agents 
of the English and French Companies found great difficulty in pro- 
curing supplies for export to Europe. 


Under the later Mughal Emperors the financial condition 
further deteriorated. While the outlying provinces asserted their 
independence one after the other and ceased the payment of any 
revenue to the centre, the numerous wars of succession and political 
convulsions coupled with the lavish living of the Emperors emptied 
the royal treasury toan extent that salarics of soldiers could not be 
paid de ong When the Emperors fell back to the uncgonomic 
devisc of granting jagirs in payment of liquidation of arrears of pay, 
the process was pushed to such absurd lengths that the land in the 
country was insufficient for the total number of jagis granted. 
Many a time jagirs were granted but the rccipient had to wait for 
long to get actual possession of land. An aggrieved grantee sarcasti- 
cally remarked that the time gap between the grant of a jagir and 
its actual possession was long enough to turn a boy into a grey-beard 
person. Jagirdars in turn were so greatly under debt to money- 
lenders that they farmed out their jagirs to them. Commenting on 
the poor financial condition of the Mughal nobles, the Urdu poet 


Sauda wrote that the mansabdars had 1.0 money to pay their 
retainers : 


If you buy a horse, and take service with some one 


Of your salary you will see no sign except in the world 
above. 


Writing of the times of Alamgir II, Sir Jadunath Sarkar says. 
that at one time the Emperor was reduced to such hard straits that 
for three days no fire was kindled in the harem kitchen and the 


princesses in frantic regard of purdah rushed out of the palace to the 
city. : 


Jadunath Sarkar believes that the Muslim State in India 
lacked a sound economic basis. The holy scriptures of the Muslims. 
provide—or at least so the medieval Muslim scholars interpreted— 
that the true profession of the faithful is war. The State in India 
kept a huge army and was thus the greatest single employer. Peace, 
argues Sir Sarkar, was anaesthesia to the society and produced far- 
reaching economic repercussions. When the Muslim State in India 
under Aurangzeb reached its optimum expansion, it was no longer 
necessary to maintain a huge army and employ it profitably, Thesc 
conditions were accentuated in the cighteenth century. 


9. Nature of the Mughal State. The Mughal government 
was essentially a police government and confined its attention mainly 
to the inaintenance of internal and external order and collection of 
revenue, The Mughals failed to effect a fusion between the Hindus 
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- and Muslims and create a composite nation. Whatever little effort was 


made by Akbar to weld the people into a nation was undone by the 
bigotry of Aurangzeb and his worthless successors. Far from recon- 
ciling the Hindus to the Mughal rule, the Mughal policies goaded 
them to rebellion. The Hindus looked upon the Muslim rulers 
as foreigners and as enemies of India and Hindu religion. The weak- 
ness of the Mughal State in the eighteenth century gave the 
Marathas, the Rajputs and other Hindu communities their much- 
Awaited opportunity. 


10. Invasions of Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah Abdali. 
The invasion of Nadir Shah in 1739 gave a death blow to the totter- 
ing Myghal Empire. Besides depleting the Mughal treasury of its 
wealth, it exposed to the world the military weakness of the Empire 
and its utter degeneration. Turbulent clements in the country so 
far kept in check by the name and prestige of the Empire rose in 
rebellion and circumscribed the authority of the Empire. The 
repeated invasions of Nadir’s successor, Ahmed Shah Abdali deprived 
the Empire of the frontier provinces of Punjab, Sind, Kashmir etc. 
The Mughal authority had so greatly shrunk that in 1761 Abdali 
fought the battl* of Panipat not against the Mughal Empire but 
Against the Marathas who virtually controlled the whole of Northern 
India. For about a decade (1761-72) a virtual Afghan dictatorship 
under Najib-ud-daula was set up at Delhi. 


Il. Coming of the Europeans. With the weakness of 
Mughal central authority in the eighteenth century, ‘war lordism’ 
raised its ugly head. The European Companies also acted as ‘war 
lords’, and profited from the confused times. The European Com- 
panies outdid Indian princes in every sphere whether it was trade 
and commerce or diplomacy and. war. In fact the static and 
Stationary Indian society faced a challenge from a dynamic and 
Progressive West. It is a sad commentary on the Mughal aristocracy 
that while they spent lakhs in importing European luxury articles, 
None ever thought of purchasing a printing press. When the Renais- 
Sance outlook was giving an expansive touch to European energies 
the Indian people were steeped in divinism and drew sustenance 
from the philosophy of escapeism. In fact, India was left far behind 
in the race for civilisation. Sir Jadunath Sarkar very aptly comments : 
“The English conquest of the Mughal Empire is only a part of the 
inevitable domination of all Africa and Asia by the European 
nations—which is only another way of saying that the progressive 
Taces are supplanting the conservative ones,.j as~enterprising 

pic c ELM ing the leader. 


families are constantly replacing sleepy self- 
ship of our society.” 
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Thus the inherent weaknesses of 
humerous contemporary operative 
of the Empire. When the phanto 
was not that it crumbled ignominiousl 
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Select Opinions 


J.N. Sarkar. “The Mughal Empire and with it the Maratha 
overlordship of Hindustan fell because of the rottenness at the core - 
of Indian society. The rottenness showed itself in the form of 
military and political helplessness. The country could not defend 
itself ; royalty was hopelessly depraved or imbecile ; the nobles were 
selfish and short-sigited ; corruption, inefficiency and treachery 
disgraced all branches of the public service. In the midst of this 


decay and confusion, our literature, art and even true religion had 
perished.” 


Sidney Owen. “A common impression is, that...the decline 
and fall of the Mughal Empire were due to the degeneracy of its 
Sovereigns. But...it was irretrievably ruined in the reign of 
Aurangzeb, a monarch of great ability, energy and determination, 
but lacking in political insight, and a bigcted Mussulman. He 
struck the first mortal blow by reversing Akbar's wise and generous 
policy of ignoring distinctions of race and religion, and reimposing 
the jizya or poll tax, on his Hindu subjects ; whereby he estranged 
them, and turned the noblest and most warlike of them—the 
Rajputs, hitherto the staunchest supporters of the throne—into 
deadly and persistent enemies. And Sivaji and his followers not 
only vindicated their independence, but struck a second mortal 
blow at the integrity of the Empire. They destroyed its military 
reputation. They exhausted its accumulated treasure. They spread 
disorder and devastation over the Deccan and beyond it....They 
established an imperium in imperio. Thus the Empire, though not 
dissolved, was hopelessly debilitated. The effective authority of the 
central government was thenceforth in abeyance...Nadir Shah, after 
inflicting the extremity of humiliation on the Emperor and his capital, 


annexed the Imperial territory west of the Indus. The dissolution 
of the Empire was complete.” 


William Irvine. “The more I study the period, the more 
I am convinced that military inefficiency was the principal, if not 
the sole, cause of that empire's final collapse. All other defects and 
weaknesses were as nothing in comparison with this....Long before 
it disappeared, it had lost all military energy at the centre, and was 
ready to crumble to pieces at the first touch. The rude hand of no 
Persian or Afghan conqueror, no Nadir, no Ahmad Abdali, the 
genius of no European adventurer, a Dupleix or a Clive, was necded 
to precipitate it into the abyss. The empire of the Mughals was 
already doomed before any of these had appeared on the scene ; 
and had they never been heard of, there can be little doubt that 
some Mahratta bandit or Sikh free-booter would in due time have 
seated himself on the throne of Akbar and Shah Jahan.” 


Stanley Lanepoole. “The afternoon blaze of Aurangzeb's | 
power had mellowed into a softer glow in the declining years of the 
aged Emperor. The tedious war in the Deccan had exhausted his — 
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armies and destroyed his prestige and no sooner was the dominating 
mind stilled in death than all the forces that he had sternly con- 
trolled, all the working clements that struggled for emancipation 
from the grinding yoke, broke out in irrepressible tumult. Even 
before the end of his reign. Hindustan was in confusion, and the 
signs of coming dissolution had appeared. As some imperial corpse, 
preserved. for ages in its dread seclusion, crowned and armed and 
still majestic, yet falls into dust at the mere breath of heaven, so fell 
the Empire of the Mughals when the great name that guarded it 
was no more. It was as though some splendid palace reared with 
infinite skill with all the costliest stones and precious metals of the 
earth had attained its perfect beauty only to collapse in undistinguish- 
able rain when the insidious roots of the creeper sapped the. founda- 
tions. Even if Aurangzeb left a successor of his own mental and 
moral stature, it may be doubted whether the progress of 
disintegration could have been stayed. The disease was too far 
advanced for even the heroic surgery”. 
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CHAPTER II 
ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE EARLY PESHWAS 


Aurangzeb's armies achieved notable successes in the Deccan in 
1689 when Shivaji's son and suceessor Shambhuji was defeated and 
killed and Shahu, Shambhuji's son, taken prisoner. The Marathas 
were defeated but not tamed to submission. The whole Maratha 
nation rose in arms and the war against the Mughals became a 
people's war. Raja Ram. the younger son of Shivaji, carried on the 
struggle till his death in 1700 and thereafier his widowed fjueen 
Tara Bai who acted as regent for his minor son Shivaji II otfered 
tough resistance to Aurangzeb. The weakness of the Mughal Empire 
after 1707 gave the much needed opportunity to the Maratha:. 
Shahu was back in Maharashtra in 1707. Maratha energy received 
a new fillip, The first half of the eighteenth century witnessed a 
considerable expansion of Maratha power both in the south and the 
north. The Maratha idea of a Hindu Empire was taking shape. 
‘The chief architects of this neo-imperialism were the Peshwas, the. 
hereditary prime ministers of Chhatrapati Shahu. 


Balaji Vishwanath, 1713-20 


Not much is known about the early life of Balaji Vishwanath. 
He came from the family of Koakanastha Brahrnins who are even 
today well known for their intellectual acumen, industry and perse- 
verance. His forefathers were hereditary Deshmukhs or revenue 
collectors of Shrivardhan in the Janjira State. Balaji Vishwanath’s 
connections with the Angrias, the enemies of the Sidis of Janjira,* 
brought him into trouble with his masters and he had to leave his 
homeland and settle at Saswad. Balaji's expert knowledge of revenue 
matters, however, stood him in good stead in secking employment 


under the Maratha chiefs. He is mentioned as Sabhasad of Poona 


in 1696. Later he worked as Sar Subhadar of Poona (1699-1702) 
and. Daulatabad (1704-7). 


During 1699-1704 Aurangzeb’s forces 
were encamped at Poona and Khed but Balaji was not punished by 
the Emperor possibly because the latter thought Balaji could be useful 

in procuring supplies for the royal troops in the area. 
pa SON N 


l. The 
naval powers 


> 


Siddis of Janjira and the Angrias of Kolaba were too strong 
on tho western coast of India, The Siddis—a corrupt form of 


Sayyids—woro originally sailors from Abyssinia who had taken service under 
the Sultans of Abmadnagar. 


2 , The Mughal annexation of Ahmadnagnr and the 
disintegration of Maratha st 


ate after Shivaji considerably strengthened the 
power of tho Siddis, From their isla. 
Activities on the western coast. 


coast and manned tho Maratha 


nd of Janjira they carried on piratical 
The Angrias acted as tho Wardens of tho west 
navy. 
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The successors of Aurangzeb sought to solve the Deccan 
problem by releasing Shahu from Mughal captivity and thereby 
throwing an apple of discord in Maharashtra. Emperor Aurangzeb 
h d carried Shahu as a prisoner in his camp during his campaigns 
in the Deccan. Possibly during this period Balají found it possible to 
contact Shahu. He is also mentioned as mediating the releise of 
Shahu by backdoor methods in 1705. 


Shahu was released by Prince Azam Shah in 1707. Shahu's 
return to Maharashtra was a signal for a civil war in the 
land. Tara Bai, the aunt of Shahu, declared Shahu an impostor 
and claimed the throne of Maharashtra for her son. A battle 
was fought at Khed (October 1707) between ‘Tara Bai's forces 
and Shahu’s troops in which Balaji sided with Shahu. Shahu won 
the day more by the diplomacy of Balaji who won over Tara Bai's 
commander-in-chief Dhanaji to Shahu's side. In 1703 Senapati 
Dhanaji Jadhav died and Shahu appointed his son Chandrasen as 
the new Senapati. Chandrasen had leanings towards Tara Bai. As 
a safeguard against the possible treachery of Chandrasen, Shahu 
created the new post of Sena-karte (Organiser of Forces) and appoint- 
sed Balaji to that post. 


The fortunes of Shahu reached their lowest ebb in 1712. His 
Senapati, Chandrasen, deserted him and went to the side of Tara 
Bai ; Karhoji Angria, the Warden of the Marches on the western 
coast, openly declared support for the party of Tara Bai, defeated and 
arrested Shahu's Peshwa Bahiropunt Pingle and threatened to. march 
on Satara ; at Delhi Zulfikar Khan, Shahu's supporter at the Mughal 
court, had been murdéred in the struggle for power politics. 
-At this critical hour Balaji came to the rescue of Shahu and by his 
extraordinary skill in diplomacy saved his throne from utter failure. 
Balaji raised a fresh army and defeated Chandrasen Jadav. He 
threw disaffection in Tara Bai’s camp. Above all, Balaji won over 
Kanhoji to Shahu’s side without fighting a battle—on the one side 
he played upon Kanhoji’s fear of the enmity of the Siddis, the 
British and the Portuguese, on the other hand he appealed to the 
national instinct of Kanhoji and impressed upon him that the 
Maratha Raj was a sacred legacy of the great Shivaji and it was 
incumbent for the interest of the Maratha nation that their land and 
naval forces worked in close co-operation. 


. 

The struggle for power politics at Delhi between the rival 
princes and ambitious nobles brought Farrukhsiyar to the throne in 
1713 and the Sayyid brothers, Hussain Ali and Abdulla Khan, as 
‘king-makers’. Soon the Emperor and the Sayyid brothers were 
at loggerheads and the court intrigues worked a full circle. In his 
attempt to get rid of Hussain Ali, the commander-in-chief, the 
Emperor sent him as the viceroy of the Deccan in 1715, at the same 
lime instigating with Daud Khan of Gujarat and even Shahu to 
fight against him and dispose him off. The Emperor’s game was 
very clear to the Sayyid brothers. 
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In 1717 Abdulla Khan's position at the court became so pre- 
carious that he felt compelled in calling Hussain Ali from the Deccan. 
Hussain Ali realised that if he had to remain absent from the Deccan 
he could not afford to antagonise the Marathas, for the Sayyid 
brothers were in danger of being crushed between the hostile intri- 
gues of the Emperor in the north and the Marathas in the Deccan. 
Hussain Ali thereupon decided to secure Maratha friendship before 
leaving for Delhi. Shahu, who was anxious to secure the release of 
his mother and brother still held as hostages at Delhi, would not 
miss the opportunity. The draft of a treaty was finalised and 
Hussain Ali promised to get the approval of the Emperor at Delhi. 
The main terms were : 


l. That Shahu to get in full possession all territories known 
as Shivaji Swaraja (homeland). 


2. That such other territories of Kandesh, Berar, Gondawana, 
Haidarabad and Karnatak, recently conquered by the 
Marathas to be ceded to Shahu as a part of the Maratha 
Kingdom. 


3. That the Marathas should be allowed to collect Chauth and 
Sardeshmukhi from all the Mughal Subahs in the Deccan. 
In return for these privileges the Marathas were 10 place at 
the disposal ef the Emperor a contingent of 15,000 troops 
and also maintain pcace and order in the Deccan. 


4. "That Shahu would not harm anyway Shambhaji of Kolha- 
pur. 


5. That Shahu would annually pay a tribute of ten lakh 
rupees to the Emperor. 


6. That the Mughal Emperor would relcase from his capti it 
Shahu's mother and other relations. 4 d 


Accordingly Balaji Vishwanath with a Maratha contingent of 
15.000 troops accompanied Hussian Ali to Delhi. With the help of 
Maratha troops the Sayyid brothers removed Farrukhsiyar from thc 


throne and the treaty was b 
ud rds y approved by the next Mughal Emperor, 


3 Sir Richard Temple calls the gains- from the treaty as coñstitut- 
ing the Magna Carta of the Maratha dominion. The Mughal 

overnment could no longer resist the Maratha demand for Chauth 
and Sardeshmukhi of the six Subahs of the Deccan. Actually the pay- 
ment of Chauth was an open acknowledgement by the Mughals of 
their weak position vis-a-vis the Marathas in the Deccan. The 
Marathas had broken the loins of the Mughal enemy and demanded 
tribute which it suited their genius to take in the form of Chauth or 
one-fourth revenue of the Mughal Deccan.  Shahu’s possessions were 
recognised and legalised by the Mughal Emperor which enhanced 
considerably his prestige in Maharashtra. Above all, he came to be 
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recognised as the undisputed leader of the Marathas and the pre- 
tensions of Shambhaji received a rude set back. The presence of 
Maratha troops at Delhi exposed to the world the weakness of the 
Mughal political position and the rise of a new star in the Indian 
firmament. 


The last work of Balaji Vishwanath after his return from Delhi 
was to march an army against Shambhaji of Kolhapur who had 
created serious trouble during Balaji's absence to the north. He died 
on 2 April, 1720. 


Estimate of Balaji Vishwanath. Balaji Vishwanath was a 
self-made man. From a scratch he rose to the position of the Peshwa. 
He is remembered today not as a brave soldier, but asa politician and 
a st&esman. His shrewd insight into the state of politics of Maha- 
rashtra led him to espouse the cause of Shahu in preference to that of 
Tara Bai or Yesu Bai. By his clever diplomacy he won over to the 
side of Shahu the support of Dhanaji Jadhav, Khanderao Dahbade, 
Parsoji and above all that of Kanhoji Angre. He achieved by clever 
moves what otherwise would have plunged Maharashtra into an end- 
less civil war. Balaji also secured to Shahu the financial support of 
rich bankers like Madhaji Krishna Joshi and thus helped the state to 
ward off financial difficulties. His deal with the Sayyid brothers 
secured into the state treasury 30 lakh rupecs besides the recurring 
gains coming in the shape of Chauth and Sardeshmukhi (i.e., 35% of the 
revenue) from the Mughal Subahs in the Deccan. Balaji restored 
peace and prosperity in the land long devastated by evils of war. Above 
all, he tried to channelise the energies of the Marathas into the more 
fruitful and higher task of building a Hindu Empire. . 

Select Opinions 

Sir Richard Temple. ‘Balaji Vishwanath was more like a typi- 
cal Brahman than any of his successors. He had a calm, comprehen- 
sive and commanding intellect, an imaginative and aspi ing disposition, 
an aptitude for ruling rude nature by moral force, a genius for 
diplematic combination, and a mastery of finance. His political 
destiny propelled him into affairs wherein his misery must have | 
been acute. More than once he was threatened with death for 
which he doublessprepared himself with all the stoicism of his race 
when a ransom.opportunity arrived. He wrung by power of menace 
and argument from the Mughals a recognition of Maratha sovereign- 
ty. He carried victoriously all his diplomatic points and sank into pre- 
meture death with the consciousness that a Hindu empire had been 
created over the ruins -of Muhammedan power and that of this 
empire the hereditary chiefship had been secured for his family.” 

Kincaid and Parasnis. “Although Balaji —Vishvanath's 
exploits were less brilliant than those of his more famous son, 
it must be borne in mind that the latter began where the former 
ended. The success which attended Bajirao was, in truth, the 
success of Balaji’s prudent and far-seeing policy. It must be 
conceded that in the granting of lands instead of salaries to the 
king’s officers, Balaji departed from the wide rule of Shivaji, But 
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the fault was not the minister's but his master's. Balaji saw that 
Shahu had not the commanding talents and energy which had 
made possible the great king's concentrated dominion. Since 
the best was not obtainable, Balaji chose the second best and 
substituted for the autocracy of the king the Maratha confederacy. 
Such a confederacy had the seeds of weakness. Nevertheless it 
made its power felt all over India and endured for more than a 
hundred years. Again it was to Balaji that the complicated Maratha 
system of collection was due. Toit as much as to their victories in 
the field the Marathas owed the spread of their empire”. 


H. N. Sinha: “Balaji Vishwanath had no other plans than 
creating a sphere of influence for the Marathas. He had certainly 
no scheme for the establishment of an empire on the ruins of the 
Mughal Empire, by means of conquest. His resources were not 
adequate to the task, and if he had indulged in that hopeless 
scheme, as early as 1719, he would have had little credit as a 
Statesman. But he never indulged in such a scheme as early as that 
and it is a pity, that most of the patriotic historians attribute this 
to him. He might have considered that Mughal Empire was bound 
to fall into pieces in the near future, but this conviction did not 
blur his discretion. He worked quietly with humble beginnings, and 
left more ambitious schemes to be worked out by his successors." 


Baji Rao I, 1720-40 


In 1720 Chhatrapati Shahu appointed Baji Rao I, the eldest 
son of Balaji Vishwanath, as the Peshwa. Bajirao was then a mere 
boy of 19 years but he combined youthful energy with an old head. 


He had received good training in administration and diplomacy 
under his father, 


The task before Baji Rao was really difficult. The Nizam 
challenged Maratha position in the south and their right to collect 
Chauth and Sardeshmukhi from the six Mughal provinces ; part of the 
Swaraja territory was under the control of the Siddis of Janjira ; 
Shambhuji lI of the Kolhapur branch of Shivaji's family refused to 
recognise the superior position of Shahu and the fissiparous ten- 
dencies of many of the Maratha chiefs werea serious threat to the 
Chhatrapati's authority. Baji Rao approached the task with bold im- 
agination and consummaie skilland ultimately succeeded in over- 
coming all difficulties. He established Maratha supremacy in the 
Deccan and formulated the 


alicy of the conquest of the North. 
With unmistakable foresight he p 4 bs 


‘kab! erceived the impending collapse of 
the Mughal Empire and planned to use the situation to the advantage 
of the Marathas. He proposed to Shahu the policy of northward 
expansion of the Marathas in these words : “Now is our time to drive 
the strangers from the country of the Hindus and acquire immortal 
renown. Let us strike at the trunk of the withering tree, and the 
branches will fall off themselves. By directing our efforts to 
Hindustan the Maratha flag shall fly from the Krishna to Attock.” 
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Shahu was so much impressed by the wisdom of the young Peshwa 
that he brushed aside all conservative counsels and said : “You shall 
plant it beyond the Himalayas. You are, indeed, a noble son of a 
worthy father." Baji Rao promised and popularised the ideal of 
Hindu-pad-padshahi or Hindu Empire to secure the support of the 
Hindu chiefs against the common euemy, t.€., the Mughal Empire. 


Relations with the Nizam. Asaf Jah, Nizam-ul-Mulk, who 
had held the office of the viceroyalty of the Deccan during 1713-15 
and 1720.21, was back again in the Deccan in 1724. Since the 
Nizam planned to carve out an independent kingdom for himself 


in the Deccan, he looked upon Maratha expansion with extreme 
jealousy. 


* The Nizam approached the problem diplomatically. Knowing 
full well that the Marathas were too strong to be attacked in their 
homeland, he sought to sow dissensions in the Maratha ranks by 
supporting the claims of the Kolhapur party against the claims of 
Shahu. While the Peshwa was away to Carnatic during 1725.26. 
the armies of the Nizam made a junction with the forces of Shambnaji 
and attacked Shahu's territories and frightened Shahu to a virtual 
submission. The lost position was retrieved by the Peshwa on his 
return when he entrapped the Nizam near Palkhed (6 March 1728) 
and defeated his army. The Nizam accepted the humiliating treaty 
of Mungi-Shivagaon agreeiag to recognise the undisputed claims of 
Shahu to Chauth and Sardeshmukhi of the six Mughal provinces, 
to give up the cause of Shambhaji, to release Maratha prisoners and 
to restore all the territory captured by him. 


The defeat of the Nizam established Maratha supremacy in the 
Deccan and Maratha expansion in the south and the east became a 
matter of time. The intrigues of Shambhaji were foiled one after 
the other till he accepted the position of a vassal by the Treaty of 
Warna (April 1731). Above all, it established Baji Rao as a great 
diplomat and strategist and goaded him to pursuc his ambitious 
plans of the conquest of northern India. 


Conquest of Gujarat and Malwa. Ever since the Mughal 
conquest of Gujarat by Akbar in 1573, the province had formed an 
important centre of trade between northern India and countries of 
East Africa and Middle East. The Maratha incursions into Gujarat 
began in 1705 uuder the command of Khanderao Dabhade. In the 
negotiations between Sycd Hussain Ali and Balaji Vishwanath during 
1718-19, the Marathas had hoped to obtain the right to collect 
Chauth from Gujarat and had included it in the draft treaty, but the 
Mughal Emperor had refused to accept it. Repeated Maratha 
inroads into Gujarat paralysed Mughal authority there and the 
Maratha chiefs collected Chauth from some districts. In March 1730 
the Mughal Governor Sarbuland Khan concluded a treaty with 
Chimnaji, younger brother of Baji Rao I, recognising Maratha claims 
of Chauth and Sardeshmukhi. But the last vestige of Mughal authority 
was not wiped out till 1753. 
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The province of Malwa served a connecting link between the 
Deccan and Northern India. The highways of commerce as well as 
military routes to the Deccan and Gujarat passed through it and 
armies from Malwa could strike towards Rajputana or Gujarat or 
Bundelkhand or the Deccan. Maratha attacks on Malwa had begun 
in the eighteenth century when these were devised to act asa 
counterpoise against the Mughal atiack on the mainland of Maha- 
rashtra. Balaji Vishwanath tried to secure the Chauth and Sardesh- 
mukhi of Malwa in 1719 but without success. What could not be 
secured by the father by peaceful negotiations or diplomacy, the 
young son Baji Rao tried to secure by force. Maratha hordes under 
Udaji Pawar and Malhar Rao Holkar uprooted Mughal authority 
from Malwa: Successive Mughal governors like Sawai Jai Singh. 
Mohammad Khan Bangash and Jai Singh once again failed to check 
the tide of Maratha expansion .n this direction In 1735 the Peshwa 


himself proceeded to the north. The whole of Malwa passed under 
virtual Maratha control. 


Conquest of Bundelkhand. The Bundelas, a Rajput clan, 
ruled over the hilly country east of Malwa, between the Jamuna and 


the Narmada. They had offered heroic resistance to Akbar, Jahangir 
and even Aurangzeb. 


Bundelkhand was included in the Mughal governorship of 
Allahabad. Mohammad Khan Bangash on his appointment as 
Mughal governor of Allahabad decided to wipe out Bundela 
authority. The Pathan chief successfully pushed his plans and 
captured Jaitpur, the strongest fortress of the Bundelas and drove 
Chhatarsal, the Bundela leader to great extremities. 


On an appeal from Chhatarsal, a Maratha army reached 
Bundelkhand in October 1728. One after the other all sur- 
rendered territory was retrieved from the Mughals. Chattarsal felt 
very grateful, held an open darbar in honour of the Peshwa and 


assigned a large part of the territory including Kalpi, Saugar, Jhansi 
and Hirdenagar to the Peshwa, as a jagir. 


Raid on Delhi and the Battle of Bhopal. During the 
Maratha campaigns im northern Bundelkhand, a contingent of 
Maratha troops under Malhar Rao Holkar crossed the Jamuna and 
dashed into Oudh. Outnumbered by the superior troops of Saadat 
Khan, the Maratha cavalry had to fall back. The Khan sent 
exaggerated reports of his successes to the Mughal Court. Baji 
Rao decided to expose the hollowness of the Khan's claims either. by 
wiping out Oudh forces or making a dash into the capital. By quick 
marches through the hilly territories of the Jats and Mewatis, Baji 
Rao dashed into Delhi (29 March 1737) and terrorized the Emperor. 
Although the Peshwa remained in the capital only for three days, 


yet he exposed the weakness and unpreparedness of the once mighty 
Mughal Empire. 
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At a time when the Emperor was considering a big appease- 
ment of the Marathas, the Nizam came as the defender of the 
Empire. Baji Rao's successes had greatly worried the Nizam. The 
Maratha collection of Chauth and Sardeshmukhi from the Deccan had 
compromised his claims of sovereignty and reduced him to a position 
of virtual tributary of the Marathas. Thus the Nizam made a 
desperate bid to save the Mughal authority and save himself thereby. 
In the battle of Bhopal (December 1737), the Nizam was defeated 
and sued for peace. By the Convention of Duraha Sarai, 
January 1738, the Nizam promised to procure to the Peshwa, 


(a) The whole of Malwa. 


e(h) The complete sovereignty of the territory between the 
Narmada and the Chambal. 


(c) To obtain a confirmation of these territories from the 
Emperor. 


(d) To pay a war indemnity of 50 lakhs of rupees. 


‘Thus Malwa was acquired, the Nizam and the Emperor humi- 
liated and the supremacy of Maratha arms in India established. 
Above all, it heralded the birth of a new Imperial Power in Northern 
Indian politics. 


Estimate of Baji Rao. Baji Rao was great as a soldier, 
great as a diplomat, great as a statesman and an empire-builder. 
Essentially the Peshwa was a man of action, a soldier first and last. 
All the twenty years of his Peshwaship, Baji Rao was on the move, 
marching, fighting and winning battles. He is remembered in 
Maharashtra as the fighting Peshwa, an incarnation of Hindu 
Energy. Baji Rao well ‘understood the Maratha weakness in heavy 
artillery ; he would avoid a close struggle with the enemy in the 
plains. but would by ciever manoeuvres cut off the adversary's food 
supplies and thus humble him. This was the method he employed 
at Palkhed and Bhopal against the Nizam. The strong point of the 
Maratha army was its speed and mobility. Baji Rao's raid of Delhi 
in 1737 was a near miracle in rapid marches. Baji Rao was not 
only a great soldier but a skilful general and a great strategist. . 
He carefully planned his camps) ns and skilfully executed them. 
The skilful manner by which he entrapped the Nizam and defeat- 
ed him on more than two occasions speaks for his uncommon 
qualities. 

Baji Rao was a born leader of men. He had the discerning 
eye to spot out talent. It was he who picked up war, leaders like 
the Sindhias, the Hoikars. the Pawars, the Retrekars. the Phadkes, 
etc. Once he made his choice he reposed full confidence in his 
subordinates which in turn stimulated them to fruitful activity. He 
had the good sense to understand that the Rajputs, the Bundelas, 
the Jats and other Hindu communities were the natural allies of the 
Marathas in the struggle against the Mughals. The friendship of 
Sawai Jai Singh and Chhatarsal stood him in good stead. 
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Baji Rao was an Empire-builder and the creator of Grcater 
Maharashtra. Rao Bahadur G.S. Sardesai writes : “Shahu was no 
longer the petty raja of a small self contained one race, onc-language 
kingdom, as his father and grandfather had been; he was now 
monarch over a far-flung and diversified dominion."* The Marathas 
spread over the Indian continent from the Arabian Sea to the Bay 
of Bengal and the map of India was dotted with numerous centres 
of Maratha power. ‘The Indian world witnessed the shifting of 
political centre from Delhi to Poona. 


Dr. V.G. Dighe who has made a special study of “Baji Rao | 
and Maratha Expansion" points out the lack of foresight in Baji 
Rao's work in these words : “He made no attempt to moyld or 
reform the political institutions of his state in a way that would 
benefit his people permanently. The feudal tendency among the 
Marathas, which had again raised its head after Shivaji's death, was 
not only not repressed, but he himself became the great military 
vassal of his time...The weakness of this feudal organisation made 
itself felt when the Maratha authority extended to the farthest 
confines of India."? Sir J.N. Sarkar, however, credits Baji Rao 
with great constructive foresight when he writes, “If Sir Robert 
Walpole created the unchallengeable position of the Prime Minister 
in the unwritten constitution of England, Bajirao created the same 
institution in the Maratha Raj. at exactly the same time. Dr. 
Dighe is rather harsh in his assessment of Baji Rao. That fissiparous 
tendencies subsequentiy appeared in the Maratha political set-up 
was more the responsibility of Baji Rao's successors and possibly 
implicit in the political situation of the times. With a rare insight 
he read the political situation of India and with relentless energy 
and uncommon foresight pursued the ideal of Hindu Empire. 


Select Opinions 


Richard Temple. “Baji Rao was hardly surpassed as a rider 
and was ever forward in action, eager to expose himself under fire if 
the affair was arduous, He was inured to EA and prided himself 
in enduring the same hardsnip as his soldiers and shared their 
scanty fare. He was moved by ardour for success in national under- 
takings, by a patriotic confidence in the Hindu cause as against its 
old enemies Muhammedans and its new rival Europeans, then rising 
above the political horizon. He lived to sec the Marathas spread 
terror over the Indian continent from the Arabian sea to the Bay of 
Bengal. He died as he had lived in camp under canvas among his 
men and he is remembered to this day among the Marathas as the 
fighting Peshwa, and an incarnation of Hindu energy." 


2. R.B. Sardesai: A New History of the Marathas, vol. IT, p. 182. 


3, V.G. Dighe : Peshwa Baji Rao 1 and Maratha Expansion, p. 208. 
4. Ibid., Foreword, p. iii, 
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Kincaid and Parasins. Judged by any standard, it can 
hardly be denied that Baji Rao was a great man. His person was 
commanding, his skin fair, his features strikingly handsome....An 
amusing story runs that once the emperor. Mahomed Shah, curious 
to learn something of the appearance of the great soldier who was 
overrunning his dominions, sent his court artist to paint him. The 
artist brought back a picture of Baji Rao on horseback in the dress 
of a trooper. His reins lay loose on his horse’s neck and his lance 
rested on his shoulder. As he rode, he rubbed with hands ears of 
corn which he ate, after removing the husks. The emperor in great 
alarm cried, ‘Why, the man is a fiend’ and at once begged the 
Nizam to make peace with him Baji Rao lacked the attractive 
courtesy for which the other members of his house were noted. 
His fhanners were overbearing. His letters often contained censure, 
but never praise. Indeed he seemed rarely to have written save to 
reprimand a subordinate. In spite of his eminent talents he was 
not liked by the king and he was detested by the Deccan nobles. 
He was feared, not loved, even by his own children. 


H.N. Sinha. Baji Rao excelled asa general. His originality 
of plan, boldness of execution, and eye for stra , marked him out 
aS a commander of no mean calibre. As Chief Minister of Shahu, 
he stands head and shoulders above his contemporaries . in 
Maharashtra. In grasping the vital issues of an affair, in devising 
means to meet a difficult situation, and in utilizing the available 
resources to serve his purpose he had nota peer in Maharashtra. 
His foreign policy and policy of Maratha expansion were rio less ori- 
ginal than far-reaching. "Therefore it has been rightly remarked that 
Baji Rao had the head to plan and the hand to execute. 


Balaji Baji Rao, 1740—61 


The office of the Peshwa had virtually become hereditary 
in the family of Vishwanath. When Baji Rao I died in 1740, his 
eldest son Balaji Baji Rao was the next nominee of Chattrapati 
Shahu. Already under Baji Rao I the supreme power had passed 
into the hands of the Peshwa eclipsing the authority of the 
Chattrapati. The constitutional revolution of 1750 „(Sangola 
Agreement) completed the process. Henceforth the Maratha king 
ecame a roi faineant and the Mayor of the Palace and the Peshwa 
emerged, as the real and effective head of the Maratha Confederacy. 


Balaji set in right earnest to complete the task left half-ful- 
filled by his father. He relentlessly worked for the expansion of 
Maratha power both in the north and the south. Success attended 
Balaji’s efforts and the Maratha state reached its territorial zenith 
extending from ‘Kattack to Attock’. Maratha warlords ruled over 
extensive territories which lay interspersed throughout the Indian 
sub-continent. Gujarat, Malwa and Bundelkhand passed under 
direct Maratha administration. Maratha arms penetrated eastward 
into Bengal, ravaged the Carnatic, humbled the Nizam and ‘wrested 
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important territories from the ruler of Mysore. In the struggle for 
power politics at Delhi the Maratha diplomats played a decisive role, 
while Maratha horses quenched their thirst in the water of the Indus. 


Consolidation of Maratha position in Malwa and 
Bundelkhand. Malwa had been overrun by Baji Rao I's generals 
and Chauth collected from certain districts, but Maratha control was 
far from complete. The friendly intercession of Jai Singh with the 
Mughal Emperor Muhammad Shah resulted in the royal firman of 
4 July 1741, appointing Shahzada Ahmed as the Subahdar of Malwa 
and the Peshwa as his deputy acting on the spot. The Peshwa in 
turn agreed to assist the Emperor with 4,000 troops in times of need 
and also not to encroach on any other imperial territory. Thus the 
whole administration of Malwa including the administration of cfimi- 
nal justice passed under Maratha control. : 


Bundelkhand could prove a spearhead for Maratha attacks into 
the Doab and Oudh and advance eastward into Bihar and Bengal. 
Thus a strong Maratha force in Bundelkhand could prove an impor- 
tant Maratha base in the north. Ever since Baji Rao's acquisitions 
of 1729, Maratha power had not made much headway in that 
territory. The Bundela chiefs of Datia, Chanderi, Jaitpur, Kalinjar, 
Panna, etc., opposed Maratha control and offered tough resistance. 
A Maratha force defeated the Bundela chief of Orchha and captured 
Jhansi in 1742, From this time onwards Jhansi became a Maratha 
colony in Bundelkhand. 


Extension of Influence Eastward and Southward. The 
Maratha ruler of Tanjore was much harassed by Dost Ali, the 
Nawab ofCarnatic. Raghuji Bhonsle of Berar sent an expedition to 
Carnatic to restrain Dost Ali from his nefarious plans. Ina contested 
battle Dost Ali was killed and peace was concluded with his son. 
Further, Raghuji successfully conducted the siege of Trichnopoly 
where Dost Ali's son-in-law Chanda Sahib had taken refuge. Chanda. 
Sahib was arrested in December 1741 and sent as a prisoner to 
Satara. Raghuji had his planson Pondicherry but those did not 
fructify. 

Raghuji further turned his attention. towards the east and 
demanded Chauth from the Nawab of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. He — 
sent his revenue minister, Bhaskar Pant, to enforce that demand. 
Unable to resist the Maratha force Nawab Alivardi Khan entrapped 
Bhaskar Pant and had him treacherously murdered. "This dastardly 
act brought on Bengal the wrath of Raghuji who laid it waste to fire 
and plunder. Alivardi was compelled to surrender Orissa and agree 


to an annual payment of twelve lakh ru as Chauth of Bengal and 
Bihar (1751). 2 S cold. 


Contest with the Nizam. Asaf Jah, Nizam-ul-mulk, died in 
the year 1748. The war of succession that followed among the 


Nizam's sons gave an oppor tunity to the Peshwa to liberate Khandesh 
and Berar from the Muslim control. No astounding successes attended 
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the Peshwa's efforts for the new Nizam Salabat Jang brought in the 
field infantry corps trained by the French General Bussy. Tired of 
fruitless war the Nizam surrendered western half of Berar including 
Baglan and Khandesh in 1752 (Treaty of Bhalki). 


The outbreak of the Seven Years’ War (1757-63) between the 
English and the French and the consequent absence of Bussy from 
Hyderabad gave a chance to the Peshwa who demanded from the 
Nizam all the region north of the Godavari and,declared war. A 
closely contested battle was fought at Sindkhed (December 1757). The 
Nizam asked for peace and surrendered territory worth ru| 


Maratha Entanglements in Delhi and the Panjab. The 
Weakness of the Mughal emperors at Delhi had encouraged fissiparous 
tendencies in all parts of the Empire. The Ruhela and Pathan chiefs 
were planning to set up a Pathan kingdom at Delhi with the help of 
Ahmad Shah Abdali. The court intrigues, the Pathan-Safdar Jang 
differences and the repeated invasions of Ahmad Shah Abdali gave 
the Marathas a chance to intervene in the politics of Delhi. Terrified 
by the Abdali invasion of 1751, Safdar Jang solicited Maratha help 
and concluded an agreement with them in April 1752. He agreed to 
Pay the Marathas 50 lakhs of rupees for protecting the Empire against 
external as well as internal enemies, promising to surrender the 
Provinces of Agra and Amjer and recognising their right to collect 
Chauth from the Panjab, Sind and the Doab. Notwithstanding this 
agreement the Emperor bought over the Afghan invader by the 
Surrender of the Punjab. The agreement though not ratified by the 
Emperor whetted Maratha ambition at Delhi. 


Ahmad Shah Abdali once again in January 1757 crossed the 
Panjab and ravaged all the territory from Delhi to Mathura, destroy- 
ing temples and killing Hindus. A Maratha army from Poona was 
sent under the command of Raghunath Rao and Malhar Rao Holkar. 
Abdali left for Kabul by March 1758, while the Maratha army 
reached Delhi by August of the same year. Raghunath Rao reinsta- 
ted the? Emperor on the throne and established Maratha supremacy 
from the Sutlej to Benaras in the east. By April 1758 Lahore was 
occupied and Ahmad Shah's agents were expelled from the Panjab. 

‘ty soon the whole of the Panjab passed under Maratha control, 


` The Maratlia expansion was an open challenge to the Afghan 
invader. The Rohilla chief Najib-ud-Daula defied Maratha position, 
attaji Sindhia was engaged in a long-drawn-out siege of Najib-ud- 
aula near Muzaffarnagar. Méantime, Abdali crossed the Indus in 
1759 and headed towards Delhi. In a vain attempt to check the 
invader at Thanesar and later at the crossing of the Jamuna, Dattaji 
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Sindhia was killed. Malhar Rao's attempts to harass Abdali's troops 
bore no result. A strong army was sent from Poona under the com- 
mand of Sadashiv Rao Bhau to check the Afghan advance. The two 
armies met at the historic field of Panipat and fought a battle on 
14 January 1761. The Marathas lost the day and suffered heavy 
casualties. The Maratha dream for an empire extending over the 
whole of India was shattered once for all. 


Estimate of Balaji Rao. Though not an equal to his father 
as a soldier or a politician, Balaji Rao was gifted with qualities of 
leadership. Taking advantage of the favourable circumstances of 
the times and the momentum given to'Maratha expansion under 
Baji Rao I, he extended Maratha dominion in ali directions. Under 
him the Maratha territory reached its zenith and the Maratha cavalry 


slacked their thirst in every stream that flowed between the Indus and 
- Cape Comorin. 


Balaji Rao was long reniembered by the people of Maharashtra 
for his humane and benign administration. The administration of 
justice was greatly improved and civil and criminal courts became 
true guardians of the people’s rights. The revenue administration was 
greatly improved and his collectors compelled to maintain regular 
accounts. He established a strong police force in Poona for the 
punishment of miscreants. The Panchayat system was reformed and 
made more workable. He gave attention to the development of trade, 
built and improved roads ; trees were planted on roadsides. He gave 
donations for religious purposes and a number of temples were built. 
The general condition of the people improved. For these munificent 
reforms Balaji Rao earned the goodwill of the people of Maharashtra. 


Balaji Rao made arrangements for the management of the far-flung 


territories won by Maratha sword. 


Under Balaji Rao the ideal of Hindu.pad-padshahi which aimed 
at uniting all the Hindu chiefs under one flag receiveda great blow 
when the Holkar and the Sindhia indiscriminately ravaged the 

` Rajputs and Raghunath Rao besieged the Jat fortress of Khumber. 
‘Thus while at the fields of Panipat all the Muslim powers of Northern 
India made a common cause with Ahmad Shah Abdali, tne Marathas 
failed to enlist the support of the Rajputs and the Jats. Balaji Rao 
failed to keep proper control over his subordinates and the feudal 
tendencies greatly undermined Maratha solidarity. In the post- 


Panipat period the centre of political interest shifted from the Court 
of Poona to Madhaji Sindhia’s Court. 


The third Peshwa gave undue attenti 
ments at Delhi and by his unwise moves i 
enmity of Ahmad Shah Abdali. During 1748-63 another power, 
far more formidable than the Pathaus, the English East India 
Company was taking roots in India. The English defeated the French 
in the Carnatic and captured Bengal, Bihar and Orissa from Siraj-ud- 
daula. The Peshwa never realised the military Strength of the English 


on to the political develop- 
nthe Panjab brought the 


+ Lo 
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nor their political ambition. Far from counteracting English plans, 
Balaji Rao helped the English in crushing the Maratha naval force 
under Tulaji Angria operating on the western coast. Thus Balaji Rao 
proved myopic in his political vision and failed to rise to the stature 
ofa mature statesman. 


Select Opinions F 


Kincaid and Parasnis. English historians have dealt scant 
justice to this eminent prince. And yet they of all others should 
have been generous to him ; for, by helping to destroy Tulaji Angre 
and by paralysing de Bussy in the Deccan and so giving Clive a free 
hand in Bengal, Balaji did the English the best turn ever done 
them by a foreigner. Without the real greatness of Baji Rao, Balaji 
wasa wise and far-sighted politician. He met with rare skill and 
firmness the crisis caused by Tarabai’s intrigues and Damaji’s 
rebellion. He reduced to a shadow the power of the Nizam and, 
but for Panipat, would have added the whole of southern India to 
the Maratha kingdom. Occupied in the south, he never found 
time, while Peshwa, to go to Delhi. Had he done so, he would 
better have understood the Afgban menace. 


James Grant Duff. Ballajee Baji Rao was one of those princes 
whose good fortune, originating in causes anterior to their time, 
obtain, in consequence of national prosperity, a higher degree of 
celebrity, especially among their own countrymen, than they may 
fully merit. Ballajee Rao, however, was a man of considerable political 
Sagacity, of polished manners, and of great address. His measures 
are marked by an excessive cunning, which Bramins in general 
mistake for wisdom ; he practised all the arts of dissimulation, and 
was a perfect adept in every species of inirigue....The private life 
of Ballajee Rao was stained with gross sensuality ; but though indolent 
and voluptuous, he was generous and charitable, kind to his relatives, 
and dependants, an enemy to external violence, and to that sort of 
oppression which such violence implies. On the whole, he may 
be regarded as rather a favourable specimen of a Bramin in power.... 
The Mahratta dominion attained its great extent under Ballajee Rao’s 
administration ; and most of the principal Bramin families can only 
date their rise from that period. In short, the condition of the 
whole population was in his time improved ; and the Mahratta 
peasantry, sensible of the comparative amelioration which they began 
to enjby, have ever since blessed the days of Nana Sahib Peishwa. 


APPENDIX 
The Third Battle of Panipat 


The causes of the third battle of Panipat lay in the decades pre- 
ceding the battle. The weakness of the Mughal empire had created 
Some sort of a power vacuum in northern India, Ahmad Shah Abdali, 
who had succeeded Nadir Shah in Afghanistan, hoped to repeat the 
exploits of Nadir in India. The rising power of the Marathas 
infused with the ideal of Hindu-pad-padshahi coveted position and 
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power at Delhi. The Marathas posed as defenders of the empire 
from internal and external dangers. In 1752 the Nawab-Wazir 
Safdar Jang had concluded an agreement with the Marathas 
offering to concede to the Marathas, among other things, the right of 
collecting Chauth from the Panjab, Sindh and the Doab in return for 
the Marathas defending the Mughal empirt against internal and exter- 
nal dangers. Though the agreement wasnot ratified by the Emperor, 
it whetted Maratha appetite for territorial ambition in the North. 
Thus a clash between Ahmad Shah Abdali and the Marathas lay in 
the logic of political developments. 


In 1757 Abdali had left Najib-ud-daula as Mir Bakhshi at Delhi 
and entrusted him with the duty of protecting the Mughal emperor 
against the excesses of the over-bearing Wazir Imad-ul-Mulk. How- 
ever, Alamgir II found Najib even worse than the wazir for Najib 
treated the emperor “with a roughness unknown to the nobly-born 
wazir". At this stage the wazir solicited Maratha help against 
Najib and compelled the latter to retire to his estate in Nijibabad. 


In March 1758 Raghunath Rao, the Maratha leader, crossed 
into the Panjab, and drove away prince Timur, Ahmad Shah 
Abdali’s son and agent out of the Panjab. The following months 
saw the Maratha authority extending up to Attock. The Marathas 
appointed Adina Beg Khan as Governor of the Panjab on his agreeing 
to pay an annual tribute of 75 lakhs of rupees. On Adina’s death, 
Sabaji Sindhia assumed charge as Governor of the Panjab. 


The Maratha conquest of the Panjab fiom the Afghans was a 
direct challenge to Abdali and the latter decided to accept it. More- 
over, Najib Khan and the Bangash Pathans, who had entertained 
designs of reviving Pathan rule in India, exhorted Abdali to rescue 
the empire from the control of the infidel Marathas and promised all 
support to him. Najib-ud-daula also used his influence and secured 
to Ahmad Shah Abdali the active co-operation of Shuja-ud.daula 
(Nawab of Oudh), and Rohilla chiefs Hafiz Rehmat Khan, Sadullah 
Khan, Dundi Khan and Malla Khan. “Ahmad Shah", writes Sidney 
Owen “was not only a king and a conqueror, but, as an Afghan, he 
sympathised with the Rohillas; and, as a devout Mussulman, he 
resented Maratha aggression on his co-religionists in Hindustan. The 
cup of his fury was full ; and he resolved to bring toa decisive issue 
his quarrel with the Hindoo power which had thus crossed his track 
of conquest, ill-treated his allies, and made war on true believers". 


The Battle of Panipat, 14 January 1761. Towards the 
closing months of 1759 Ahmad Shah Abdali with a large army 
crossed the Indus and overran the Panjab, Finding resistance 
impossible Sabaji and Dattaji Sindhia had to fall back towards 
Delhi. In the encounter that followed at Barari Ghat, some ten 
miles north of Delhi (on 9 January 1760), Dattaji was killed. Jankoji 


Sindhia and Malhar Rao Holkar also failed to check the advance of 
Abdali. 
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To reassert Maratha authority in the north, the Peshwa sent 
Sadashiv Rao Bhau to Delhi. Bhau captured Delbion 22 August 
1760. Proceéding from Delhi on 7 October, Bhau captured Kunjpura 
so as to drive the invader to the north and relieve pressure on Delhi. 
The two armies faced each other on the battlefield of. Panipat in 
November 1760. Both sides were handicapped for supplies and 
negotiated for peace. Since no meeting ground was found, the battle 
came on 14 January 1761. The Marathas lost the day. The 
Afehan victory was complete and the Maratha casualties were very 
heavy, estimated at 75,000. “There was not a home in Maharashtra", 
writes J.N. Sarkar, “that had not to mourn the loss of a member, and 
several houses their very heads and entire generation of leaders was 
cut &(f at one stroke”. 


Causes of Maratha defeat. A number of factors were 
responsible for the defeat of the Marathas and victory of Ahmad 
Shah Abdali. 


1, Abdali's forces outnumbered the forces under the command 
of Bhauji. Sir J. N. Sarkar, on the basis of contempora y records, 
has estimated Abdali’s army at 60,000 while the Maratha combatants 
did not exceed 45,000. 3 


_ 2. Near famine conditions prevailed in the Maratha camp at 
Panipat. The road to Delhi was cut off by the Afghan war. There 
was no food for men and no fodder for the horses. The stench of 
the carcases of men and beasts lying uncremated and unburied made 
the Maratha camp a virtual hell. So desperate was the food position 
that on 13 January 1761 the officers and soldiers approached Bhau 
and said, “It is now two days that no man among us has got a grain 
tocat. A seer of grain cannot be had even for two rupees....^o 
not let us perish in this misery. Let us make a valiant struggle 
against the enemy and then what Fate has ordained will happen." 
Bhau's army lived “on the air". On the other hand, the Afghans 
kept their supply line open with the Doab and the Delhi region. In 
fact, famine conditions in the Maratha camp compelled Bhau tó the 
precipitate action of attack. 


_3. While all the Muslim powers of Northern India rallied to 
the side of Ahmad Shah Abdali, the Marathas had to fight alone. 
The ovgr-beari yg attitude of the Marathas and their policy of indis- 
criminate plunder had estranged not only the Muslim powers but the 
Hindu powers like the Jats and the Rajputs. Even the Sikhs, the 
deadly enemies of the Afghans, did not help the Marathas. 


4. Mutual jealousies of the Maratha commanders considerably 
weakened their side. Bhau called Malhar Rao Holkar a dotard past 
his usefulness and lowered his esteem in the eyes of the army and 
the public. Malhar Rao angrily remarked that if these proud 
Brahmins of Poona (referring to Bhau) were not humbled by the 
enemy they would make him and other captains of the Maratha 
caste wash their soiled clothes. Thus the Maratha captains were 
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individualistic in spirit and their military tactics. The officers and 
the soldiers alike defied discipline and disliked team work as the 
destroyer of their élan vital. 


The campaigning, marching and discipline of Abdali's army was 
a direct contrast to that of the Marathas. The entire Afghan troops 
worked according to a single plan under strict discipline, alike in the 
camp and battlefield. 


5. Abdali's troops were not only better organised but better 
equipped. While Abdali's troops used muskets, the Marathas fought 
mostly with swords and lances. The heavy artillery of Abrahim 
Khan Gardi could not prove its usefulness in hand to hand fighting. 
On the other hand, Abdali's swivel guns mounted on camels"back 
caused havoc. 


6. Kasi Raja Pundit, who was not only an cye-witness of 
the battle of Panipat but took part in the peace negotiations with 
the Afghans, blames Bhauji for the defects of his character and 
names him as the chief cause of Maratha defeat. Bhau began to 
exercise his authority in a new and offensive manner and...in all 
public business he showed a capriciousness and self-conceited conduct. 
He totally excluded from his council Malhar Rao and ali the other 
chiefs, who were experienced in the affairs of Hindustan, and who 
had credit and influence with the principal people in the country ; 
and carried on everything by his own opinion alone". Suraj Mull, 
the Jat Raja, advised Bhau to leave at Jhansi or Gwalior all the multi- 
‘tude of women and children— the families of the officers and soldiers 
who accompanied the army—and the extensive baggage train of 
luxury, as also the long train of heavy artillery. ‘Your troops” 
observed Suraj Mull, “are more light and expeditious than those of 
Hindostan, but the Durranis are still more expeditious than you", 
Malhar Rao held a similiar opinion and added that “trains of 
artillery were suitable to the royal armies, but that the Maratha mode 
of war was predatory, and their best way was to follow the method 
to which they had been accustomed”. Bhau was advised to drag 
out the campaign till the rains set in, and Abdali would be compelled 
to retreat. However, Bhau disregarded all such councils of wisdom 
and experience. Snubbed by Bhau, the Jat ruler abandoned his cause. 
Thus the Brahim generalissimo’s arrogance and. over-confidence was 
one chief cause of the failure of the Marathas. à 


Ahmad Shah Abdali, on the other hand, was probably the best 
general of his times in Asia and a worthy heir of Nadir Shah in 
capacity and spirit Abdali’s expericnce and maturity were great 
assets. In fact Abdali's superior tactics of war and his Strategy of 
action foiled a!l chances off Maratha success. 


Political Significance of the Battle of Panipat. Historians 
have held divergent views about the éffects of the battle on the for- 
tunes of the Maratha power in India. Maratha historians hold the 
view that the Marathas lost nothing of political importance by it 
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except the loss of 75,000 soldiers, that Ahmad Shah Abdali practically 
ained nothing by it and the battle led to no decisive results. 
. S. Sardesai writes, “Notwithstanding the terrible losses in man- 
power suffered on that field by the Marathas, the disaster decided 
nothing. Ia fact, it pushed forward in the distant sequel two pro- 
minent members of the dominant race, Nana Fhadnis and Mahadji 
Sindhia, both miraculously escaping death on that fatal day, who 
resuscitated that power to its former glory. Not long after the Battle 
of Panipat, the Maratha power began to prosper again as before and 
continued to do so for forty years, until the death of Mahadji 
Sindhia or until British supremacy was established early in the 19th 
century by. the Second Maratha War (1803)....The disaster of 
Panipat was indeed like a natural visitation destroying life, but lead- 
ing to no decisive political consequences. To maintain that the 
disaster of Panipat put an end to the dreams of supremacy cherished 
by the Marathas is to misunderstand the situation as recorded in 
contemporary documents". 
Sir J. N. Sarkar, on the other hand, maintains, “It has became 
a fashion with the Maratha historians to minimise the political results 
of the Third Battle of Panipat. Buta dispassionate survey of Indian 
history will show how unfounded this chauvinistic claim is. A 
Maratha army did, no doubt, restore the exiled Mughal emperor to the 
capital of his fathers in 1772, but they came there not as king-makers, 
not as the dominators of the Mughal Empire and the real masters of 
his nominal ministers and generals. That proud position was secured 
by Mahadji Sindhia only in 1789 and by the British in 1803”: 


: J. N. Sarkar's view seems morc objective. The Maratha losses 
in manpower were very great. Out of the total of about one lakh 
persons only a few thousands escaped alive. So great was thc disaster 
that for nearly three months the Peshwa could not get authentic 
details about tbe casualties and the fate of the military leaders. Even 
the Peshwa succumbed to the news of the disaster. J.N. Sarkar writes, 
“This battle by removing nearly all the great Maratha captains 
and statesmen including the Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao, left the path 
absolutely open and easy to the guilty ambition of Raghunath Dada, 
the most infamous character in the Maratha history. Other losses 
time could have made good, but this was the greatest mischief 
done by the debacle at Panipat’. G. S. Sardesai counters this 
argumer& when he writes, ‘Panipat, in itself, brought to the 
Marathas a unique experience in politics and war, and heightened 
their national pride and sentiment as nothing else could have 
done, The disaster instead of damping their spirits, made them 
shine higher as, when a nation is on the path of advancement 
and progress, such ups and downs are inevitable. Such valiant 
Soldiers as Dattaji, Jankoji, Ibrahim Khan, Sadashivrao, did not die 
in vain, They left their mark on the fortunes of their nation and 
prepared it for a greater effort such as the young Peshwa Madhavrao 
actually put forth. Out of death cometh life is only too true, 
Although one generation, the older one was cut off, the younger — 
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generation soon rose to take its place and perform the nation's 
service as before. The disaster was felt as personal by almost every 


home in Maharashtra, and every soul was stirred by it to rise to the 
Nation's call". 


The disaster at Panipat certainly lowered Maratha prestige in 
the Indian political world. The Marathas who could not protect 


their dependants or themselves came to be looked upon as a weak 
reed to bank upon. 


` Again, the Maratha dream of an empire extending over all parts 
of India was irretrievably lost. True, the Marathas took the ; 
Mughal emperor under their protection and escorted him to Delhi in 
1772 and again in 1789, but they never made any attempt to fecover 


the provinces of Panjab and Multan or to play the role of the wardens 
of the North West Frontier. ` 


Sidney Owen writes that by the Third Battle of Panipat “the 


Maratha power was, for the time, shattered to atoms, and though the 


hydra-headed monster was not killed, it was so effectually scotched, 
that it remained p 


ractically quiescent, until great British statesmen 
were in a condition to cope with, and ultimately to master and dis- 
integrate it”. Certainly, the battle cleared the way for the rise of 
the British power in India. “It is significant", writes R. B. Sardesai, 
“that while the two combatants, the Marathas and the Musalmans, 
were locked in deadly combat on the field of ancient Kurukshetra 
Clive, the first founder of the British Empire in India, was on his 
Way to England to explain the feasibility of his dreams of an Indian 

Empire to the Great Commoner, Lord Chatham, then the prime 

minister. Panipat indirectly ushered in a new participant in the 
struggle for Indian supremacy. This is indecd the direct outcome 


of that historical event, which on that account marks a turning point 
in the history of India". 
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CHAPTER. III 
MARATHA ADMINISTRATION UNDER THE PESHWAS 


The Maratha administration in the l8th and early 19th 
centuries was a happy combination of Hindu and Mohammedan 
institutions. The Maratha kingdom came into existence - when the 
Hindu and Muslim principles of government and finance had been 
in a process of inter-influence and interaction for some centuries, 
In the Maratha administrative system the basic structure was Hindu 


with nfimerous Muslim characteristics in the superstructure. or 


course, the Peshwas introduced numerous changes to suit the needs 
of changing circumstances. 


A distinct change we noticé in the Maratha administrative 
system in the 18th, century is the place that the Mughal Emperor 
Occupied in the constitution. In the administrative system of Shivaji, 
the founder of the Maratha kingdom, the Mughal Emperor even 
in theory does not figure; at all. Under Shahu, however, we find 
the supremacy of the Mughal Emperor being openly acknowledged. By 
the Treaty of 1719 Shahu accepted a mansab of 10,000 from Emperor 
Farrukhsiyar and agreed to pay an annual tribute of ten lakh rupees 
to the emperor. That Shahu was sincere in his professions of loyalty 
to the Mughal Empire is clear from the protest which he made 
when a gate of the Delhi Darwaza built at Poona was built facing 
the north ; Shahu maintained that this meant defiance and insult 
to the Emperor. Mahadaji Sindhia obtained from the Emperor 
the office of Wakil-i-mutlua for Shahu. Even Nana Fadnavis referred 
to the Emperor as Prithvipati (master of the world). 


The Raja of Satara. The head of the Maratha empire was 
the Chhatrapati, the Raja of Satara, a lineal descendant of Shivaji. 
He made all high appointments. He granted sanads and bestowed 
dresses of honour on all high officials. However, the powers and 
prestige of the Raja declined from the time the office of the Peshwa 

came hereditary in ihe family of Balaji Vishwanath. Shahu, 
as long as he lived, reigned as well as ruled Shahu’s successor, 
Ram Raja, however, became merely a rot faienant. By the Sangola 
Breemeni of 1750, the Peshwa emerged as ‘the real and effective 
tad of the state. and the Raja became ‘the Mayor of the Palace.’ 
However, the fiction of the authority of the Raja was kept uptill the 
Maratha rule lasted in India. It should be noted that the usurpa- 
tion of the authority of the Raja was silent and gradual. gone 
aptly remarks that “‘the usurpation of the Peshwas neither attracte 
observation nor excited surprise. Indeed the transition was easy, 
natural and progressive.” Nonetheless the loss of powers by the 
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Raja was so complete under the successors of Shahu that the expenses 
of the Raja's household were more closely scrutinised by the 
Peshwa's secretariat than any other department of the state ; the 
Raja did not have the ordinary right of appointing and dismissing 
his servants, and the servants were appointed and sent from Poona. 
Not unoften the Raja's orders were countermanded by the Peshwa. 
The Raja had even to request the Peshwa for grants for praticular 
purposes. 


The Peshwa. The Peshwa was originally a member of the 
Ashta Pradhan Council of Shivaji, i.e., one of the eight ministers of 
state and probably the second in rank in the list of ministers. 
Balaji Vishwanath was the seventh Peshwa. It was Balaji Vishwanath 
who by his ability and statesmanship made the Peshwaship heleditary 
in his family and his son Baji Rao I made the Peshwaship pre- 
eminent in the Pratinidi and even eclipsed the Raja. Shahu's accep- 
tance of Baji Rao's policy of northward expansion in the teeth of 
opposition of the Pratinidi further accelerated the process. The 
successes that Baji Rao won in his policy in the north made him 
even stronger and in the words of Marquis of Alorna, Governor 
General of Portuguese territories in India, the Raja became a mere 
phantom, an idol, worshipped but not always obeyed by his subjects. 


As the authorized deputy of the Raja, the Peshwa exercised 
all the royal prerogatives, taking all policy decisions, making all 
high appointments and acting as the religious head of the state. 


The old aristocracy like the Angrias, the Bhonsles, the Gaekwads 
etc. refused to recognise the Peshwa as any one but their equal and 
obeyed him only as the Raja’s deputy. The Angria, for example, 
on his visit to Poona expected the Peshwa to come two miles out of 
the town to receive him, to dismount on his approach aad receive him 
on gasha (embroidered cloth). However, the new nobility like the 
Sindhia, the Holkar, the Rastias etc. which had been created by the 
Peshwa looked upon him as their master, the giver of their bread 
and themselves as his children. Thus the rise of the Peshwa to a 
position of pre-eminence destroyed the only bond of union, the 
only check to selfish individualism and set an ominous example before 
other chiefs like the Angrias, the Bhonsle etc. who hoped to emulate 
his example. “The result was", writes S.N. Sen, “that the Maratha 
Empire ultimately became like the Holy Roman Empirs, a loose 
confederacy of ambitious feudal chiefs, and the Peshwa, like the 
Emperor, descended to the position of the head ofa confederacy 
whose command was met with scant respect, and whose authority 
was confined within the territories under his direct personal rule.” 


The Central Administration. The Peshwa's secretariat at 
Poona called the Huzur Daftar was the focus of Maratha administra- 
tion. It was a huge establishment having several departments and 
bureaux. In the words of J. Macleod the work of the Secretariat 
may be described thus : “All accounts rendered to the government of 
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the revenue and expenditure of the districts, with the settlements of 
them by government ; the accounts of districts rendered by the heredi- 
tary district officers ; and those of villages by village officers, of farms, 
of customs etc., accounts of all alienations of public revenue, whether 
Surinjam, Inam or otherwise, of the pay, rights and privileges of the 
government and village officers ; accounts of the strength and pay 
of troops and the expenses of all civil, military and religious establish- 
ments. The Rozkirds (daily registers) were registers of all revenue 
transactions generally, together with all grants and payments, and 
more particularly the accounts of all contributions and exactions, 
levied on foreign states—the whole of which were considered and 
exhibited in one comprehensive view in the Turjamas.” The most 
important departments were the El Beriz Daftar and the Chatle 
Daftar. The former dealt with accounts of all sorts and was located 
at Poona ; it maintained classified accounts from all other depart- 
ments and prepared a Tarjuma—an index of the total receipt, 
expenditure and balance of the State’s income in a year—and a 
Khataunis—abstract of all expenditure alphabetically arranged, 
The Chatle Daftar was under the direct charge of the Fadnavis. 
Nana Fadnavis introduced many improvements in the working of 
the Huzur Daftar, but under Baji Rao II it fell in complete disorder. 


The Provincial and District Administration. Under 
the Peshwas the terms Tarf, Pargana, Sarkar and Subha were indis- 
criminately used. However, a Subha was styled a Prarit and a Tarf 
and a Pargana as Mahal als». The big provinces of Khandesh, 
Gujarat and Carnatic were under officers known as Sarsubhadars. The 
Sarsubhadar of Carnatic appointed his own Mamlatdars, but the 
Sarsubhadar of Kandesh had only the powers of general superinten- 
dence, the Mamlatdars under him rendering accounts direct to the 
central government. 


Next in rank to the Sarsubhadar was the Mamlatdar who held 
charge of an administrative division variously styled as Sarkar, Subha 
or Prant. He was assisted in his work by Kamavisdar. The 
Mamlatdar and Kamavisdar were the representatives of the Peshwa 
in the district, They were men of all jobs, looking after the develop- 
ment of agriculture and industry, civil and criminal justice, control 
of local militia, the police and even arbitration in social and religious 
disputes. The revenue assessment of the villages in the districts were 
fixed by she Mamlatdar in consultation with the Patels in the villages. 
In casc of need the Mamlatdar made available a Shibandi force to 
assist the Patel in matters of revenue collection. 


The salary and perquisites of the Mamlatdar and Kamavisdar 
differed from district to district keeping with the importance of the 
district. In Shivaji’s times these posts were transferable but under 
the Peshwas these tended to become hereditary with its concomitants 
of bribery and corruption. 


The Deshmukh and the Deshpande were other district officers 
who served as checks on the Mamlatdar and no accounts were passed 
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unless corroborated by corresponding accounts from them. Besides 
the Darakhdars—hereditary officers independent of the control of - 
the Mamlatdar—served as checks on the district officers of every 
department. The Karkuns in the districts were also independent in 
every respect and reported direct to the central government any 
deviation from the normal functioning of the district administration, 


"The smailer administrative divisions called Mahals or Tarfs 
were run on the same lines asthe districts. The chief officer in a L 
Mahal was the Havaldar who wasassisted by a Mazumdar and a 
Fadnavis. 


Local or Village Administration. From pre-historig times - 
the Indian village com:nunities functioned as the units of local 
administration. These self-contained and self-supporting villa 
communities enjoyed complete autonomy in their affairs under the 
paternal supervision of a set of government officers. The chief 
village officer was the Patel who performed judicial, revenue and 
other administrative functions. He served as a link between the 
village and the Peshwa's officials. The Patel's office was hereditary 
and could be sold and purchased ; sometimes the Patel sold part of 
his rights and perquisites. In the latter case there might be more 
than one Patel in a village. The Patel did not receive any salary 
from the state, and his remuneration consisted of a share in every 


villager's produce. The Patel was the social leader of the village 
and had some obligations also. 


The Patel was responsible for the payment of stipulated revenue | 
from the village to the Government and was liable to be impri- 
soned in case of default. Further, in times of political turmoil or 
foreign invasion the Patel had to stand surety for the good conduct 
and loyalty of his co-villagers. 


Next in rank to the Patel was the Kulkarni who was the village 
clerk and the record-keeper. Like the Patel the Kulkarni was 
rewarded by a number o uisites by the villagers. Below the 
Kulkarni in rank came tne Sd who assisted the Patel in his 
duties and looked after the Kulkarni's records. Besides, the Bara 
Balutas or twelve village artisans (Mahar, Sutar, Lohar, Chambhar, 
Parit, Kumbhar, Nhavi, Mang, Kulkarni, Joshi, Gurav and Potdar) 
rendered various services to the villagers in return for baluta or 
remuneration in kind. In some villages the Bara Balutas were 
assisted by an additioral body of twelve servants called Bara Alutas. 


Town Administration, The pattern of Maratha city adminis- 
tration conformed very nearly to the system that prevailed in the 
Mauryan times and the Kotwal's duties approximated to the duties 
of the Mauryan Nagaraka. The Kotwal was the chief officer in a 
Maratha city. His duties included disposal of important disputes, 
regulation of prices, maintenance of a record of persons coming in 
and going out of the city, arbitration in disputes relating to roads, 
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lanes and houses and upkeep and transmission of monthly accounts 
to the government. Above all, the Kotwal was a Police Magistrate 
and at the head of the city police. 


Administration of Justice. Nowhere perhaps the influence 
of the ancient Hindu lawgivers is more perceptible than in the 
judicial system of the Marathas. The Maratha law was based on 
the old Sanskrit treatises on law like Mitakshara and Manu's Code 


and old customs. 


The judicial officer in the village was the Patel, in the district 
set-up the Mamlatdar, above him the Sarsubhedar and then the 
Peshwa, and above all the Raja of Satara who was the fountain of 
justiceand honour. In towns the judicial duties were entrusted to 
the care of a Nyayadhish who was well-versed in the shastras and 
who performed judicial functions only. Thus the separation of the 
judicial functions from the executive was not unknown to the 
Marathas. 


The administration of justice was very simple and well.suited 
to the needs of the time. There was no codified law, no set proce- 
dure for trial of cases The emphasis was on amicable settlement 
of disputes. "The Chhatrapati and the Peshwa acted more like 
patciarchs of old than modern judges. 


The Panchayet was the main instrument of civil justice. The 
Panchayets were popularly called ‘Panch-Parmeshwar’ and the 
Panchas were often addressed as Mx-Bap. The decision of the 
Panchayet was binding on the parties. An appeal from the decision 
of the village Panchayet lay to the Mamlatdar who usually upheld 
the decision, unless the parties concerned could prove that the 
Panchayet was either prejudiced or corrupt. In that case the 
Mamlatdar could assemble a Panchayet outside the village of the 
disputants. In such suits the Panchayet’s decision was subject to an 
appeal to the Peshwa. 


In criminal cases the authorities were the same as in civil 
cases—the Patel in the village, the Kamavisdar or Mamlatdar in the 
district, the Sarsubhadar in the province and the Peshwa and the 
Chief Justice at Poona above all. No regular set procedure was 
followed in the trial of cases. Flogging was frequently resorted to 
and in cases of treason against the state the instruments of torture 
were used. Under Shahu and Balaji Baji Rao capital punishment 
was unknown. For serious crimes like dacoity, murder, treason, thc 
usual punishment was confiscation of property or imprisonment of 
the criminal. ‘The main idea behind punishment was to reform the 
offender and not to drive him to the extreme of despair and make 
him a hardened criminal. 


The Police. The police arrangements were satisfactory. The 
Metropolitan Police at Poona was a watchword of efficiency and 
9nesty and has deserved the applause of European observers like 
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Elphinstone and Tone. According to Elphinstone a sum of Rs. 9,000 
annually was spent on the upkeep of this force which consist d of a 
large number of peons, horse patrols and Ramoshis. Tone writes, 
«Tr is little remarkable for anything but its excellent Police which 
alone employs thousand men. Afterthe firing of the gun, which 
takes places at ten at night, no person can appear in the streets 
without being taken up by the Patrols, and detained prisoner until 
dismissed in the morning by the Kotwal. So strict is the discipline 
observed that the Peshwa himself had been kept prisoner a whole 
night for being out at improper hours". 


The Revenue Administration. Since agriculture was the 
principal industry of India, land revenue formed the main source of 
income of the Peshwas. While Shivaji preferred a sbare ^n the 
actual produce of the field. the Peshwas preferred grant of land on 
long lease on a fixed state demand. Fixing the state demand accor- 
ding to the availability of irrigation facilities was as old as the days 
of Manu and Kautilya, but the classification of land according to 
fertility and actual state of cultivation was due to the Mughal 
influence. : 

To give inducements to cultivators to bring more and more 
land under cultivation the land newly brought uncer cultivation was 
lightly taxed. For bringing waste and rocky land under cultivation, 
Madhav Rao II announced that half of such land would be given 
in inam and for the remaining half rent-free concessions were 
offered for 20 years and a further concession in reduced taxes for 
another five years. In times of famines, drought or plunder of crops 
or failure of crops, remissions of land revenue were granted. To save 
the cultivator from the clutches of money-lenders the state granted 
tagai loans at low rates of interest. 


The state demand as well as the mode of payment of land 
revenue was not uniform throughout the empire. 


‘Thus the revenue system of the Marathas was based on the 
principle of security of the tax-payer. However, the excellent system 
was upset by the wickedness of Baji Rao II who resorted to. the 
system of revenue-farming to the highest bidder. 


Other Sources of State's Revenue. The other sources of in- 
come of the State were the Chauth (25%) and Sardeshmukhi (10%) 
of the total tax collection of territories overrun by the Marathas but 
offered the option of purchasing security by these payments. The 
income from the Chauth was traditionally divided thus—Babti or 
25%, for the Raja, Sa^otra or 6% reserved for the Pant Sachiv, 
Nadgaunda or 3% left to the discretion of the king and Mokasa or 
66% divided among the Maratha Sirdars for maintaining troops. 


The Sardeshmukhi was also similarly divided. After the 
annexation of the territories paying Chauth and Sardeshmukhi, the 
remaining 65% of the revenue was called Jagir and was granted in 
varying proportions to different individuals. 
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The Government also derived some revenue from forests, 
customs and excise duties, mints etc. Permits were sold for cutting 
timber from forests; forest grass, bamboos, wood and wild honey 
were also sold. The state also granted licences for private mints to 
approved goldsmiths who were required to pay a royalty to. the 
State. 


The total revenue of the Peshwa’s Government has been various- 
ly estimated. Lord Valentia put the revenue at Rs. 7,164,724, while 
Mr. J. Grant estimated it at 6 crores of rupees towards the close of the 
18th century, which of course included a Chauth of 3 crores. 
Elphinstone estimated the revenue at Rs. 9,671,735 in December 
1816 ; this figure did not include income from Chauth. 


The Maratha Military System. The Maratha army was 
organised more on the Mughal model than the ancient Hindu 
system. l'he Maratha military regulations were framed on the lines 
of the Muslim kingdoms of the Deccan. In the Maratha emphasis 
on cavalry at the cost of the infantry, the methods of enlistment of 
troops, the mode of payment of salaries, the method of rewarding 
troops after conquest of a new territory, in making provisions for the 
dependants of the soldiers, in the branding of horses etc. we find 
unmistakeable marks of the Mughal system Thus both in theory 
and practice there was a wide departure from the ancient Hindu 
rules and tactics, principles and practices. 


While Shivaji had mostly recruited his soldiers from Maharashtra 
proper, the Peshwas recruited their soldiers from all parts of India. 
In the Peshwa's army we find men ofall races, religions and creeds — 
Karnatikis. Arabs, Abyssinians, Telingas, Bedars, Rajputs, Sikhs, 
Rohillas, Indian Christians, Shenvi subjects of Portuguese settlements 
in India. Thus the Peshwa's army became heterogeneous and assumed 
a professional character rather than a national character. Perhaps 
this became inevitable as a result of the expansion of the Maratha 
power throughout India. Again, while Shivaji distrusted feudal levies 
and preferred to keep all his officers and soldiers directly under his 
command and paid them from his treasury, the Peshwas mainly relied 
on feudal levies and parcelled out the whole Maratha empire into 
military jagirs. 

The Cavalry. The mainstay of the Maratha army since the 
time of Shivaji had been the cavalry. Maratha leaders were granted 
jagirs and required to maintain a stipulated number of horsemen. 
The military leaders were required to bring their troops for a general 
muster every year. In Balaji Baji Rao’s time the horses were divided: 
into there classes : a horse worth Rs. 400 was classed as superior, the one 
priced Rs. 200 as middling and the one priced Rs. 100 as inferior. 
A horse valued at less then Rs, 100 was not counted in the muster. 


The Peshwas tried to lessen the dangers of the feudal system 
by granting jagirs to various chiefs in the same area. in the hope that 
their mutual jealousies would keep them as a check on one another. 
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The Infantry. The Marathas felt the need for a strong infan- 
try force when their empire extended beyond the Narmada. Since 
the Maratha talent was more suited for service in the cavalry, for 
its infantry regiments the Peshwas had to depend on the Rajputs, 
Sikhs, Rohillas, Sindhis, Arabs etc. Europeans commanded some regi- 
ments of the Peshwas’ infantry. Boyd's regiment of trained infantry 
cost the Peshwa Rs. 26,242 p.m., the Commander receiving salary at 
the rate of Rs. 3000 p.m., a Captain Rs. 450, a Lieutenant Rs. 250, 
a Sergeant Rs. 90, and a Havaldar Rs. 15 p.m. 


To induce foreigners to join the infantry, higher salaries were 
offered to foreigners as compared to Marathas. Thus a soldier from 
Arabia received Rs. 15 p.m., a Hindustani sepoy Rs. 8 p.m. while a 
Maratha and a Deccani only Rs. 6 p.m. 


Artillery. The Maratha Artillery Department was mostly 
officered by Portuguese and Indian Christians. The Peshwas did set 
up their own factories for manufacture of cannons and cannon balls ; 
a cannon ball factory was set up in 1765 at Ambegavan in Junnar 
district and one established at Poona in 1770. But for rnost of their 
requirements of the Artillery Department the Peshwas depended 
mostly on the Portuguese and the English. The salary of an ordinary 
Portuguese gunner ranged between Rs. 30 to Rs. 15 p.m. 


The Navy. The Angrias kept a strong fleet on the western 
coast but they were independent of the Peshwas. The Peshwas set 
their own naval fleet. The Maratha fleet was generally used for 
checking piracy, collecting zakat from incoming and outgoing ships 
and safeguarding the Maratha ports. 


An Admiral under Balaji Rao received a salary of Rs. 1,186 
per annum besides some perquisites and possibilities of reward after 
a naval victory. A Sar Tandel received Rs. 10 p.m., a Tandel 
Rs. 7.50 and a sailor Rs. 4.50 to Rs. 5.00 p.m. 


Employment of Foreigners. The Peshwas employed a large 
number of foreigners in their army. Challenged by European powers, 
superior in discipline and military skill, the Marathas tried to meet 
the enemy with the weapons of the enemy. To train their troops 
the Marathas employed English, French. Portuguese, German. Swiss, 
Italian, Armenian professionals in their army. They paid them very 
high salaries and granted jagirs for the maintenance of special 
battalions. However, the experience of the Marathas, like that of the 
Sikhs in the Panjab later on, was that these foreigners were mostly 
fortune-seekers and could not be expected to loyally serve their 
masters. To employ Englishmen and to expect them to fight against 
their own nationals was the height of folly. Commenting on the ease 
with which the fort of Alighar or Koel was captured Thorn remarks, “It 
should here be observed that the achievement was materially facili- 
tated by the loyal and gallant conduct of Mr. Lucan, a British officer, 
who had lately quitted the service of Sindhia, to avoid fighting 
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against his country. On joining our army he undertook to lead 
Colonel Monson to the gate, and pointed out the road through the 
fort, which he effected in such a manner asto gain the particular 
thanks of the Commander-in-Chief, and the public acknowledgement 
of the government." 


Estimate. The Maratha administrative system has suffered in 
estimation because of its comparison by British historians with the 
modern European set-up and not with the contemporary E 
standards. Such writers have described it as ‘abominable’ and the 
Maratha generals as ‘robbers, plunderers and scoundrets’. An objective 
study would convince any one that the Maratha administrative insti- 
tutions were based on excellent set of regulations, inherited from their 
Hindu and Mohammedan predecessors and these left behind a legacy 
for the British administrative set-up. The Maratha empire certainly 
was not based on robbery and plunder alone, for how could it have 
lasted more than a century and a half unless it was based on sound 
Principles of good government. 

Select Opinions 

S.N. Sem. The whole Maratha constitution was a curious 
combination of democracy and feudal autocracy. In fact no single 
term of political philosophy can be applied to it. Unable to call it a 
monarchy, aristocracy or democracy, l'onecalls it a Military Republic. 
This is true only in one sense that the meanest soldier, if he had 
ability, could logicaliy expect to be a Sardar of the empire. The 
empire itself, as Tone points out, was based, not upon confidence, but 
jealousy ; and incapable of a comprehensive policy of national 
Patriotism which had been the aim of Shivaji, fell to Pieces when 
it came into conflict with a nation which combined individual self- 
sacrifice with national ambition. 


S.M. Edwardes. Indeed the constitution of the Maratha 
Government and army was ‘more calculated to destroy, than to create 
an empire’, and the spirit which directed their external policy and their 
internal administration prevented all chance of permanent improve- 
ment of the country over which they claimed sovereign rights. There 
can be no doubt that the final destruction of the Maratha political 
power and the substitution oforderly government by the East India 
qon were necessary, and productive of incalculable benefit to 

ndia, 
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s CHAPTER IV 
_ANGLO.FRENCH RIVALRY IN THE CARNATIC 


From humble beginnings in trade, the English and the French 
Companies were inevitably drawn into the politics of India. When 
the Mughal central authority weakened and the Mughal viceroy of 
the Deccan proved unable to protect the trade interests of the 
European Companies against the exactions of his subordinate 
` officials or raids of the Marathas, the Europeans came to this frm 
conclusion that in order to protect their interests, they must be 
prepared to unsheath their sword occasionally. Steeped in the 
ideology of Mercantilism, the English and the French Companies 
looked for a huge profit margin. To secure this it was necessary 
to eliminate all competition of similar companies and get monopolistic 
control over trade. Besides, the Merchant Companies were not only 
interested in selling commodities dear by means of their monopoly 
rights, butalso buying their commodities cheap. This necessitated 
substantial political control over the country they traded with. 


' In most of the European conflicts of the eighteenth century, 
England and France were ranged on opposite sides. India was one 
of the theatres of these wars. In this country, Anglo-French rivalry 
began with the outbreak of Austrian War of Succession and ended 
with the conclusion of the Seven Years War. At the time the 
struggle opened in India, the headquarters of the French settlement 
was Pondicherry with' subordinate factories at Masulipatam, 
Karikal; Mahe, Surat, Chandernagore and various other places; the 
principal settlements of the English were at Madras, Bombay and 
Calcutta with subordinate factories thereto. 


The First Carnatic War (1746—48). The First Carnatic War 
was an extension of the Anglo-French War in Europe. The Austrian 
War of Succession broke out in March 1740. Despite the wishes and 
instructions of the home authorities, hostilities broke out in India in 
1746. The English navy under Barnett took the offensive when it 
captured some French ships. Dupleix, the French Governor-General 
of Pondicherry since 1741, sent an urgent appeal to La Bourdonnais, 
the French Governor of Mauritius (Isle of France) for help. La 
Bourdonnais with a squadron consisting of over 3,000 men fought 
his way towards the Coromandel coast, defeating an English fleet 
on the way. Madras was now besieged by the French, both by 
land and sea. On 21 September 1746, the town capitulated to the 
French, counting among the prisoners of war Robert Clive. La 
Bourdonnais decided to ransom the town to the English for cash 
payment, but Dupleix refused to agree to this suggestion. La 
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Bourdonnais who had been handsomely bribed by the English restared 
Madras to them. Dupleix disowned this rash act of La Bourdonnais 
and recaptured Madras. However, Dupleix’s efforts to capture 
Fort St. David, a small English factory some eighteen miles north 
of Pondicherry, did not succeed. An English squadron under Rear 
Admiral Boscawen was equally unsuccessful in the siege of Pondicherry 
during June-October 1748. 


The First Carnatic War is memorable for the battle of St. 
Thome’ fought between the French and the Indian forces of 
Anwar-ud-din, the Nawab of Carnatic (1744-49). Differences arose 
between the French and the Nawab over. the custody of Madras 
after its reduction in 1746. Anwar-ud-din, as the overlord of the 
Carnatic, had ordered the European Companies to desist from 
commencing hostilities within his territories and disturbing the peace 
of the country. Dupleix had, however, pacified him by promising 
to surrender Madras to him after its capture. When Dupleix showed 
no signs of making good his promise, the Nawab sent a force to 
enforce his demand. A small French army consisting of 230 
Europeans and 700 Indian soldiers under Capt. Paradise met a 
large Indian army of 10,000-under Mahfuz Khan at St. Thome’ on 
the banks of the river Adyar and defeated it. The victory of Capt. 
Paradise amply demonstrated the superiority of disciplined European 
troops against the loose Indian levies. 


The First Carnatic War came to end with the termination of 
hostilities in Europe. The Treaty of Aix-La Chapelle (1748) brought 
the Auscrian War of Succession to a conclusion. Under the terms of 
this Treaty, Madras was handed back to the English much to the 
disgust of Dupleix. 


The first round of the struggle was a drawn one. On land the 

French superiority had been clearly displayed. Dupleix had given 

le proof of his extraordinary skill and diplomacy. The English 

had failed to defend Madras and unsuccessfully conducted the land- 

cum-sea operations against Pondicherry. Nevertheless, this war 

had adequately brought out the importance of naval power as an 
important factor in Anglo-French conflict in the Deccan. 


: , Second Carnatic War (1749-54). The First Carnatic War 
had whetted the political ambition of Dupleix. He had acquired a 
good taste for oriental warfare, He sought to increase his power and 
French political influence in Southern India by interfering in local 
dynastic disputes and thus to outmanoeuvre the English. Malleson 
rightly sums up the position thus : “With ambition aroused, mutual 
jealousy excited, the temptation of increased dominion knocking. at 
their doors, what had they (Europeans) to do with peace.” The much 
Sought for opportunity was provided in the disputed snccession to 
the thrones of Hyderabad and Carnatic. Nizam-ul-Mulk, Asaf Jah, 
who had converted his viceroyalty of the Deccan into an independent 
kingdom of Hyderabad died on 21 May, 1748. He was succeeded 
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by his second son Nasir Jang (1748-50). His claim was, however, 
contested. by his nephew Muzaffar Jang, a grandson of the late 
Nizam. In the Carnatic, the right of Nawab Anwar-ud-din was 
disputed by Chanda Sahib, son-in-law of the former Nawab Dost Ali. 
The two conflicts were soon merged into one and in the following 
years we witness the spectacle of many political alliances and counter- 
alliances being formed in quick succession. 


Dupleix, who saw in this fluid political situation an opportunity 
to advance his political schemes, decided to support the candidature 
of Muzaffar Jang for the Subahdarship of the Deccan and Chanda 
Sahib for the Nawabship of Carnatic. The English inevitably found 
themselves ranged. on the side of Nasir Jang and Anwar-ud-din. 
Asjounding successes attended the plans of Dupleix. The combined 
armies of Muzaffar Jang Chanda Sahib and the French defeated 
and killed Anwar ud-din at the battle of Ambur near Vellore in 
August 1749. Nasir Jang lost his life in the encounter of December 
1750. Muzaffar Jang became tne Subahdar of Deccan and amply 
rewarded the services of his benefactors. Dupleix was appointed 

vernor of all the Mughal territories south of the river Krishna. 
he Nizarn surrendered some districts in the Northern Circars to the 
French. Further. at the request of the new Subahdar, a French army 
under an able officer Bussy was stationed at Hyderabad. The station- 
ing of this army ensured the security of the French interests there. 
Chanda Sahib became the Nawab of Carnatic in 1751. Dupleix was 


-at the height of his political power. 


The anti-climax for the French was not late in coming. 
Mohammad Ali, the son of the late Nawab Anwar-ud-din, took refuge 
in Trichinopoly. The repeated attempts of Chanda Sahib and the 
French to reduce the fortress failed. The English were not inactive. 
The successes of Dupleix had very much compromised the position 
of the English. In 1751 Robert Clive, who earlier had failed to 
provide effective reinforcement to Mohammad Ali at Trichinopoly, 
Suggested a countermove to Governor Saunders. He proposed that 
a surprise attack be made on Arcot, the capital of the Carnatic, 
in a bid to divert pressure on Trichinopoly. He rightly calculated 
that Chanda Sahib must rush to save his capital. The plan was 
well conceived. Robert Clive with a force of only 210 men stormed 
and captured Arcot in August 1751. A large force of 4,000 men 
diverted by Chanda Sahib from Trichinopoly to Arcot failed to retake 
the oWn. Robert Clive s outly resisted the onslaughts of his enemies 
and successfully sustained the famous siege for fifty-three days 
(September 23 to November 14) «immortalized and somewhat 
exaggerated in the glowing words of Macaulay.” The capture of 
Arcot encouraged the English to push their schemes with greater 
Vigour and demoralised the French and Chanda Sahib. In 1752 a 
strong English force under Stringer Lawrence relieved Trichinopoly. 
The Preach force outside Trichinopoly surrendered to the English 
in June 1752. Chanda Sahib was treacherously killed by the Raja 
of Tanjore. 
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The French disaster at Trichinopoly sealed the fate of Dupleix. 
The Directors of the French Company dissatisfied with the political 
ambitions of Dupleix and the ruinous expense these involved decided 
to recall him. In 1754 Godeheu replaced Dupleix as the Governor- 
General of the French possessions in India. In January 1755, a 
provisional peace treaty was concluded between the two Companies 
in India. 

"The second round of the conflict also proved inconclusive. On 
land the superior English generalship had been demonstrated when 
their candidate Mohammad Ali was installed the Nawab of Carnatic. 
The French were, however, still strongly entrenched at Hyderabad 
where the French soldier-diplomat Bussy had obtained further grants 
from the new Subahdar Salabat Jang. (Muzaffar Jang had latgly 
been killed in an accidental skirmish in February 1751). Important 
districts of Northern Circars yielding an annual revenue of thirty 
lakhs of rupees were ceded to the French Company. In this 
struggle the French predominant position in the Deccan Peninsula 


was definitely undermined. The English now had an edge over the 
French. 


The Third Carnatic War (1758.63). Like the First Carnatic 
War, this conflict between the English and the French in India was 
an echo of the struggle in Europe. The outbreak of the Seven Years’ 
War in Europe ended the short peace between the European 
Companies in India. In April 1757, the French Government sent 
Count de Lally who reached India after a voyage of twelve months in 
April 1758. In the meantime the English had defeated Siraj-ud-daula 
and captured Bengal in 1757. The conquest of Bengal placed at the 
disposal of the English the immense riches of Bengal and with that 


pu stick they could beat the French effectively in. Southern 
ndia. 


Count de Lally captured Fort David in 1758 and sanctioned 
a hasty and misconceived attack on Tanjore to exact an outstanding 
payment of 56 lakhs from that ruler! The campaign ended in 


failure damaging French reputation seriously. Lally’s next move was 
to besiege Madras, but the appearance of a strong English naval 
force before Madras compelled Lally to abandon the siege. Lally 
then summoned Bussy from Hyderabad. "This wasa capital mistake 
of Lally.’ Bussy's recall from Hyderabad weakened French position 
in that capital. The English fleet under the command of Pocock 
defeated the French fleet under D'-Ache thrice and compelled him 
to retire from the Indian waters, The English command of the sea 
left the field open for them and the final victory was no longer in 
doubt. A staggering blow was struck at the French at Wandiwash 
(1760) by Sir Eyre Coote. Bussy was taken prisoner, The French 
in January 1761 ignom.iniously retreated to Pondicherry. Pondicherry 
after a blockade of eight months capitulated to the English. Mahe 


1. Some aceounts put this figure at 70 lakhs, 
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and Jinji were lost by the French in quick succession. Thus was 
rung down the curtain to the drama of Anglo-French rivalry in the 
south. Undoubtedly the French position in India was lost beyond 
redemption. 


The third and the final round of the struggle proved decisive. 
Pondicherry and some other French settlements were no doubt 
returned to the French by the Treaty of Paris (1763) but these were 
never to be fortified. The French political cause in India was 
doomed for good. 


Causes for the Failure of the French 


The French position which at one time dazzled the Indian world 
by its political successes was destined to end in humiliation and failure. 
Among the various causes responsible for the defeat of the French and 
the victory of the English, the following few deserve special mention : 


French Continental Preoccupations. The continental 
ambitions of France in the 18th century considerably strained her 
resources. The French monarchs of the time were fighting for 
“natural frontiers” for their country which meant acquisition of new 
territories towards the Low Countries, extension of the frontier to 
the Rhineand towards Italy. Such expansionist schemes involved 
that country deeper and deeper into the political muddle of Europe, 
taxed her energies and kept her constantly at war with the states 
of Europe. France cared more for a few hundred square miles of 
territory on her frontier to bigger stakes in North America or India. 

rance attempted simultaneously the difficult task of continental 
expansion and colonial acquisitions. This divided her resources and 
made her unequal to the task in facing her adversaries. It was the 
misfortune of France that she gained almost nothing on the continent 
and lost her colonial possessions also. England, on the other hand, 
did not covet an inch of European territory. A part of Europe, 
England felt herself apart from it. England's interests in Europe 
Were mainly confined to the maintenance of a balance of power in 
that continent. England's ambition was mainly colonial and in this 
single-minded objective she came off with flying colours. She won 
the Struggle both in India and North America and worsted off 

rance in both these regions, 


Different Systems of Government in England and France. 
French historians have rightly attributed the failure of France in 
the colonial struggle to the inferior system of the government 
Prevalent in France as compared to the English system of government. 

€ French government was despotic and depended on the personality 
of the monarch. Even under Louis XIV, the Grand Monarque, the 
System was showing serious cracks. The numerous wars that 
Louis XIV waged sapped the vitality of the state, ruined her 
financial resources and made French power look like an inflated 
lloon. The deluge followed close on his death. His weak and 
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sensual successor, Louis XV fritted away the resources of France 
upon his numerous mistresses and other favourites like dancers‘ and — 
hair-dressers. England, on the other hand, was ruled ‘by an enlighten- 
ed oligarchy. Under the rule of the Whig Party England took great 
strides towards a constitutional set-up, reducing the British realm 
into “a sort of a crowned republic". The system showed consider- 
able vitality and grew from sirength to strength. Alfred ‘Lyall 
emphasises the rottenness of the French system of Government when 
he writes: “India was not lost by the French because Dupleix was 
recalled, or because La Bourdonnais and D’ Ache both left the coast 
at critical moments or because Lally was headstrong and intractabie. - 
Still less was the loss due to any national inaptitude for distant and. 
perilous enterprises, in which the French have displayed high 
qualities...It was through the short.sighted, ill-managed European 
policy of Louis XV, misguided by his mistresses and by incompetent 
ministers, that France lost her Indian settlements in the Seven Years - 
War,’ 


Differences in the Organisation of the two Companies. 
The French Company was a department of the state. The - 
Company had been launched with a share capital of 5} million | 
livres out of which the monarch subscribed 3} million livres. Its 
directors were nominated by the king from the shareholders and they 
carried on the decisions of two High Commissioners appointed by the 
Government. Since the state guaranteed dividend to the shareholders, 
the latter took very little interest in promoting the prosperity of the 
Company. So great was the lack of public interest that from 1725 
to 1765 the shareholders never met and the Company was managed 
as a department of the state. Under these circumstances the financial 
position of the French Company progressively deteriorated. At one 
stage the resources of the Company dwindled to such a low ebb that 
it had to sell its trading rights to a group of merchants from St. 
Malo for an annual payment. From 1721 to 1740 the Company 
traded on borrowed capital. Constantly propped up by subsidies 
from the royal treasury, the Company was kept going by monopoly 
of tobacco and gambling in lotteries. Such a Company was ill- - 
equipped to support the ambitions of Dupleix or finance his expen- 
sive wars. The English Company, on the other hand, was am 
independent commercial corporation. While this Company could 
not remain altogether unaffected by the political unheavals in 
England, the interference of the Government into its day to day 
affairs was very little. Whoever controlled the administration in 
England, the King or Parliament, there was great interest in the 
ruling circles for the well-being of the Company. Compared to the 
French Company, the English Company was financially sounder, its 
trade was far more extensive and business methods better. The 
directors of the English Company always emphasised the importance 
of trade. With them trade came first and politics later on. The 


Z. Alfred Lyall : Rise and Expansion of British Dominion in India, p. 117. — 
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English Company earned enough to finance its wars. Tt has been 
estimated that during 1736-1756, the- total sales of the English 
Company amounted to £41,200,000 as compared to the total sales of 
Indian goods in France which were approximately £11,450,000 
during the same period. Financially the English Company was so 
rich that at one time it was in danger of being regarded as a milch 
cow by the Government of England. In 1767 the English Company 
was asked to pay £400,000 a year to the British treasury. There 
was even talk of using the surplus funds of the Company in liquidat- 
ing the national debt of England. When Dupleix inaugurated the 
Policy of making political gains to compensate for the declining 
profits of the French Company he took the first step towards its 
decline. 
LJ 
Role of the Navy. The events of the Carnatic Wars amply 
demonstrate how the fortunes of the two Companies waxed and 
waned with their strength on the seas. During 1746, French 
Successes on land followed her naval superiority along the Coroman- 
del coast. True, the English naval power did not assert its 
Superiority during the few years following 1748, more because 
England and France were officially at peace. Dupleix's astounding 
Successes were won during 1748-51 when the English navy was 
temporarilv out of action. The naval superiority of England during 
the Seven Years" War placed Count de Lally at a grievous disadvan- 
tage and he could not hope to repeat the exploits of Dupleix. The 
retirement of French fleet uader D' Ache from the Indian waters 
left the field clear for the English and their final victory was no longer 
ìn doubt. During the Austrian War of Succession French maritime 
Strength was so greatly reduced that, according to Voltaire, she was 
left with no warships during the Seven Years' War. Pitt the Elder 
Made the maximum use of the superiority of England on the 
high seas, Superior naval force enabled the English East India 
ompany to keep open her communications with Europe, cover her 
9perations on land in the Carnatic by supplying reinforcements from 
mbay and Calcutta and cutoff and isolate French force in the 
Carnatic from the rest of the world. Superior maritime strength 
Proved to be England's most powerful weapon in the struggle for 
colonial supremacy. Even if other factors were equally proportioned 
Navy would have the casting vote. 


Impact of English Successes in Bengal The English 
Conquest of Bengal in 1757 was undoubtedly of great significance. 
sides enhancing the political prestige of the English Company, it 
Placed at its disposal the vast resources in wealth and manpower of 
engal. The financial resources of the English Company consider- 
ably improved. |At a time when Count de ally was ill at ease as 
to how to inake payments to his troops, Bengal sent not only troops 
Jut Supplies to the Carnatic. The Deccan was too poor to finance 
the political ambition of Dupleix or military schemes of Count de 
lly. True, Bussy had obtained the cession of the Circars from 
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the Nizam, but there is no evidence of e remission of funds to 
Southern India except the lakh and a half of rupees sent by Bussy to 
Lally in 1758. 


Decidedly the power of superior finance was on theside of th 
English. V.A. Smith emphatically declares : “Neither Bussy nor - 
Dupleix singly, nor both combined, had a chance of success against - 
the government which controlled the sea routes and the resources of 
the aret valley. It is futile to lay stress upon the personal frailties - 
of Dupleix, Lally or lesser men in order to explain the French failure, 
Neither Alexander the Great nor Napoleon could have won the 
empire of India by starting from Pondicherry as a base and contend- 
ing with the power which held Bengal and command cf the sea." 
«‘Dupleix”, writes Marriott, “made a cardinal blunder in „looking “1 
for the key of India in Madras; Clive sought and found it im” 
Bengal".* - 


Respective Leadership compared. The superior political — 
leadership and military generalship of the English in India stand in 
striking contrast to that of the French. Perhaps Dupleix and Bussy | 
were in no way inferior to Clive, Lawrence and Saunders. The - 
comparison ends there. Dupleix and Bussy could do everything but | 
enthuse the French with their own spirit; they had to depend on | 
incompetent subordinates. Count de Lally who came to India at | 
a critical moment was headstrong and of a violent temper. He 
looked upon the Company’s servants of Pondicherry as a set of dis- 
honest rogues whom he hoped to set right by threats and punish- - 
mjent. He so greatly alienated his compatriots that they openly 
re oiced when the English defeated him. The English, on the other 
hand, were lucky in procuring the services of capable commanders 
and very many servants far superior to any of the subprdinates Of 
Dupleixand Bussy. Writes Malleson: “The daring of Lawrence; 
the dogged pertinacity of Saunders and his Council, the vigour and 
ability of Calliaud, of Forde. of Joseph Smith, of Dalton, and of 
many others, stand out in striking contrast to the feebleness, the 
incapacity, the indecision of the Laws, the D'Anteuils, the Brenniers, — 
the Maissins and others whom Dupleix was forced to employ."* ; 


_ Responsibility of Dupleix. Dupleix notwithstanding his 
political brilliance cannot escape the responsibility of damaging t? e. 
position of the Frerich in India because his complete absorption in 
political intrigues blinded him to some very important aspects. of th€ 
contest, He showed comparative indifference towards the trading and 
financial problems of the French Company. Consequently tae 
French trading activity even otherwise not very sound began 10 
decline rapidly. Moreover, at times he was indiscreetly reckless 


3. V.A. Smith : Ozford History of India, p. 482. 
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about finances and thus ruined the prospects of his well-conceived 

litical plans. It is rather intriguing that a man of Dupleix’s 
imagination should display such an utter lack of imagination in 
believing that the policy he had adopted in the Deccan was politically 
expedient. The English would not easily accept Dupleix’s new 
position as governor of all the Mughal territories south of the river 
Krishna (a title conferred on him by Muzzaffar Jang in 1751). 
Further, he failed to grasp the fact that the Anglo-French conflict 
in India was merely a projection of the clash of political and 
imperial ambitions of the two countries in Europe and the New 
World. In addition, Dupleix suffered from such an overweening self- 
confidence that he did not appraise his superior authorities in Paris. 
even about some of the serious military and naval setbacks suffered by 
the French in India, Thus if he did not get timely reinforcements 
from France the fault was greatly his. 


It must not be forgotten that India was one of the many 
theatres of the world-wide struggle between England and France for 
colonial supremacy and that the English, ona general summation, 
proved to be superior contenders. 


Select Opinions 


Alfred Lyall: The two primary conditions of success, whether 
commercial or military, in India were the establishment of strong 
points d’appui on the coast, and the maintenance of a naval force that 
could keep open communications with Europe; but the English had 
gained the preponderance at sea, while the French had now lost 
their footing on land. The causes of their failure are to be found, 
not in the ill-luck or incapacity of individuals (for that might have 
been repaired), but in the wider combination of circumstances that 
decided against France her great contest with England at that 
period. 


H.H. Dodwell The principal cause which had contributed 
to this complete victory (of the English) was certainly the relentless 
pressure of sea-power. Although the French fleet was never destroyed, 
yet the cumulative effect of the three actions which were fought 
established an irresistible superiority, such as later in 1783 Suffren 
had just established when the news of peace robbed him of the fruits 
of victory. While the English received supplies of food and money 
from Bengal, recruits of men from Europe, and grain from their 
nothern settlements, the French could receive nothing but what came 
to them laboriously by land. The first were constantly streng- 
thened, the second was constantly weakened. And this enabled Coote 
to establish his military superiority over Lally in the field and to hem 
him in within the walls of Pondicherry. 


PE. Roberts. The causes of great historical events are 
Wrought deeper into the woof of things A later and truer view 
Telegates the land campaigns (though here there is some exaggeration 
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in the contrary direction) to the dominion of *obscure operations' and 
believes that the control of the sea was all-important. Captain Mahan, 
the chief exponent of this theory, has made a very weighty contribution 
to naval history, but as the history of Europeans in India was not his 
main subject he has been inclined to underrate other fac ors contri- 
buting to this particular question. A wide and impartial survey 
will give to each and all of them their proper place, and will 
attribute a full share of credit to the masterful genius displayed 
alike in peace and war by Robert Clive. 
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CHAPTER V 


RISE OF THE ENGLISH POWER IN BENGAL— 
PLASSEY AND BUXAR 


The first English factory in Bengal was established at Hugli in 
1651 under permission from Sultan Shuja, second son of Emperor 
Shahjehan and then Subahdar of Bengal. The same year, much 
pleased with the services of Mr. Boughton in curing a royal lady, the 
Subahdar granted the Company the privilege of free trade through- 
out Bengal, Bihar and Orissa for a nominal lump-sum payment of 
Rs. 3,000. Soon after English factories sprang up at Kassimbazar, Patna 
and other places in the province. In 1698 the English obtained from 
Subahdar Azim-us-Shan the zamindari of the villages of Sutanuti, 
Kalikata nnd Govindapur, the present site of Calcutta, on payment 
of Rs. 1,200 to the previous propriciors. In 1717 Emperor Farrukh- 
siyar confirmed the trade privileges granted by earlier subahdars of 
Bengal, besides according permission to the Company to rent addi- 
tional territory around Calcutta. 


In 1741 Alivardi Khan, the Deputy Governor of Bihar under 
Nawab Sarfaraz Khan, rose in revolt, killed the Nawab in a battle 
and to fortify his position as the new Subahdar of Bengal got a con- 
firmation from Emperor Muhammad Shah by payment of a large sum 
of money. Alivardi Khan's reign of fifteen years was spent in fight- 
ing the Maratha menace which assumed alarming proportions during 
this period. "Taking advantage of the Maratha incursions into 
Bengal, the English obtained the Nawab's permission to dig a ditch 
and throw up an entrenchment around their settlement of Fort 
William. Alivardi Khan's attention was drawn to the developments 
in the Carnatic where the European Companies had usurped all 
power and he was urged to expel the Europeans irom Bengal before 
they struck roo;s there. The Nawab likened the Europeans to bees 
who would make him honey if left in peace but would sting an in- 
truder to gent Before long the evil prognostications were to come 
out true ! 


. Alivardi Khan died on 9 April 1756 and was succeeded by 
is grandson, Siraj-ud-daula. The new Nawab besides facing rival 
claimants to the throne like Shaukat Jang of Purnea and Ghasiti 
Begum of Dacca had serious apprehensions about the designs of the 
^nglish. Anticipating another round of Anglo-French struggle in 
urope and its extension to India, the English had begun to streng- 
then the fortifications of Fort William and mounted guns on the walls 
Of the fort. Besides, the English gave offence io Siraj-ud-daula 
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by indirectly lending support to the claims of Ghasiti Begum besides 
giving asylum to political offenders from Bengal. Siraj-ud. daula's 
repeated pleadings with the English to desist from their nefarious 
projects only evoked evasive replies. Finding his authority flouted 
in his own dominions, Siraj-ud-daula launched the offensive against 
the English. Philip Woodruff's' argument that plunder was the main 
motive behind the Nawab's attack on Fort William hardly stands the 
test of careful scrutiny. Fort William was besieged on 15 June 
1756 and surrendered after a feeble resistance of five days. Governor 
Roger Drake and other important citizens escaped through the back 
door down the river Hooghly. The Nawab placed Calcutta under 
the charge of Manik Chand and returned to Murshidabad. 


The Black Hole. Mention may be made here of the much 
propagated Black Hole Episode. Following the normal practices of 
war, English prisoners at Calcutta which included some women and 
children were lodged in a prison room of the fort. The numbe: of 
prisoners is given out as 146 and the dimensions of the prison room 
as 18 feet long by 14 feet 10 inches wide. So the story goes, that out 
of the 146 white prisoners shut up on 20th June only 23 survived the 
next morning when the prison room was opened, the rest having 
trampled each other down for places near the window. Excessive 
heat and suffocation took a heavy toll. 


Siraj-ud.daula has been painted as a monster of cruelty and 
directly responsible for the tragic happenings. J. Z. Holwell, one 
of the survivors of the Black Hole and the prime author of the 
story, did not mention the names of the victims. Probably the 
number of victims was far less, And they were kept in the guard 
room or prison of Fort William itself Further, it was a subordinate 
officer of the Nawab who had shut up English prisoners into that 
prison room, for which the Nawab himself was no way directly 
responsible. The casualties were thus, in no way, due to malice or 
callous nature of the Nawab. The Nawab's fault lay in that he 
did not punish the guard responsible for the tragedy. Nor did he 
show any tenderness to the survivors. The prisoners fell victims 
to the summer solstice. The incident was considered so insignificant 
as not to deserve any mention at the hands of the contemporary 
Muslim historian Ghulam Hussain, the author of Siyar-ul-Mutakherin. 
However, the East India Company’s authorities used the episode 
as a propaganda device to malign the Nawab and won support 
of the British public opinion for the war of aggression which it was 
to wage almost uninterruptedly for the following seven years. 


Today the episode is remembered for the terrible retribution that 
followed it. 


The Battle of Plassey. When the news of the capitulation 
of Calcutta reached Madras, the authorities there immediately 
decided to direct an army which had been built up to fight against 
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the French towards Calcutta, The command of the expedition was 
iven to Robert Clive who had recently returned from England. 
Clive was urged to do his work as rapidly as possible for the Madras 


‘authorities wanted their troops back in Madras for defence against 


the impending French attack. The expedition sailed on 16 October 
1756 and reached Bengal on 14 December. Manik Chand, the 
Nawab's officer-in-charge of Calcutta, was bribed and he surrendered 
Calcutta to the English after making a show of resistance. In 
February 1757, the Nawab made peace with Clive by the Treaty of 
Alinagar (Calcutta renamed so after Siraj-ud-daula captured it) re- 
storing to the English their former privileges of trade, granting 
permission to fortify Calcutta and promising compensation for the 
losses suffered by the English. 


The wheel had gone a full circle. Now the English were on the 
offensive. Taking advantage of the disaffection among the Nawab’s 
officers, Clive arranged a conspiracy in which Mir Jaffar (the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Nawab's army), Rai Durlabh, Jagat Seth (an 
influential banker of Bengal) and Omi Chand, an intermediary, 
joined. It was planned to make Mir Jaffar the Nawab who in turn’ 
was to reward the services of the Company and pay compensation for 
the losses suffered by them earlier. 


The English had given great offence to the Nawab by capturing 
the French settlement of Chandernagore in March 1757. Ata time 
when the Nawab feared an Afghan invasion from the north and a 
Maratha invasion from the west, the English force under Clive pro- 
ceeded towards Murshidabad to fight against the Nawab. On 23 
June 1757 the rival forces faced each other on the battlefield of 
Plassey, a mango grove 22 miles south of Murshidabad. The English 
army consisted of 950 European infantry, 100 European artillery, 
50 English sailors and 2,100 Indian sepoys. The Nawab’s large army 
of 50,000 was commanded by the treacherous General Mir Jaffar. An 
advance party of the Nawab’s troops led by Mir Mudan and 
Mohan Lal got the better of the English troopsand forced Clive to 
withdraw his forces behind the trees. A stray shot from the English 
side, however, killed Mir Mudan. Siraj-ud-daula summoned his 
army officers and sought their advice. Mir Jaffar played upon the 
fears of the Nawab and counselled a withdrawal of the army behind 
the entrenchment. Further, the Nawab was advised to retire from the 
battlefield leaving the control of operations to his Generals. The card 
was well played. The Nawab retired to Murshidabad followed by 
2,000 horsemen, The little band of Frenchmen who held out were 
soon overpowered by Clive's troops Mir Jaffar merely looked on. 
Clive won the day and received a message of congratulations from 
Mir Jaffar. Mir Jaffar reached Murshidabad on 25th and proclaimed 
himself the Nawab of Bengal. Siraj-ud-daula was captured and put 
to death. Mir Jaffar rewarded the services of the English by the 
grant of the zamindari of 24.Parganas besides a personal present o! 
£234,000 to Clive and giving 50 lakh rupees in reward to army anc 
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.naval officers. All French settlements in Begal were surrendered to 
the English. 


Importance of the Battle of Plassey. The battle—rather 
the rout of Plassey—was hardly important from the military view- 
point. It was a mere skirmish. The total casualties were 65 on the 
Company's side and 500 in the Nawab's army. The Engiish army 
showed no military superiority-cither in manoeuvres or strategy of the 
battle. It was desertion in the Nawab's camp that gave Clive the 
victory. After Mir Mudan's death treacherous commanders held the 
field. If Mir Jaffar and Rai Durlabh had remained faithful the 
outcome of the battle would have been different. It was treason that 
drove the Nawab from battlefield, it was treason that removed the 
Nawab' army from the battlefield, it was treason that made Clive 

e victor. 


Perhaps it was in the game of diplomacy that Clive excelled. 
He played on the fears of the Jagat Seths, worked up the ambition of 
Mir Jaffar and won a victory without fighting. K.M. Pannikar 
believes that Plassey was a transaction in which the rich bankers of 
Bengal and Mir Jaffar sold out the Nawab to the English. 


The battle of Plassey is important because of the events that 
followed it. Plassey put the British yoke on Bengal which could not 
be put off. The new Nawab, Mir Jaffar, was dependent on British 
bayonets for the maintenance of his position in Bengal and for 
protection against foreign invasions. An English army of 6.000 troops 
was maintained in Bengal to help the Nawab maintain lis position. 
Gradually all real power passed into the hands of the Company. How 
hopeless was the position of Mir Jaffar is clear from the fact that 
while he wanted to punish his Diwan Rai Durlabh and Ram Narayan, 
the deputy governor of Bihar, for disloyalty, the English held his band. 
Mr. Watts, the British Resident at Murshidabad, held considerable 
influence. Ghulam Hussain Khan, the Muslim historian, noted that 
English recommendation was the only sure way to office. Very soon 
Mir Jaffar found the English yoke galling and intrigued with the 
Dutch to oust the English from Bengal. -Clive thwarted this design 
and defeated the Dutch at Bedara (November 1759). When Mir Jaffar 
refused to read the writing on the wall, he had to give place to 
Mir Kasim, a nominee of the Company in 1760. 


The battle of Plassey and the subsequent plunder— for there was 
not much difference then between fair trade and plunder—of Benyal 
placed at the disposal of the English vast resources. The first instal- 
ment of wealth paid to the Company immediately after Plassey was 
a sum of £800,000, all paid in coined silver. In the graphic language 
of Macaulay, “the fleet which conveyed this treasure to Calcutta 
consisted of more than a hundred boats”. Bengal then was the most 
prosperous province, industrially advanced and commercially great. 
“The immense commerce of Bengal", wrote Verelst in 1767, “might 
be considered as the central point to which all the riches of India 
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- were attracted. Its manufactures find their way to the remotest part 
of India". The vast resources of Bengal helped the English to conquer 
the wars of the Deccan and extend their influence over Northern 


A great transformation came about in the position of the English 
Company in Bengal. Before Plassey the English Company was just 
one of the European Companies trading in Bengal and suffering 
various exactions at the hands of the Nawab's officials. After Plassey 
the English Company virtually monopolised the trade and commerce 
of Bengal. The French never recovered their lost position in Bengal, 
the Dutch made a last bid in 1759 but were humbled. From 
oc the English proceeded to monopolise political power in 

ngal, 


Plassey proved a battle with far-reaching consequences in the- 


fate of India. “There never was a battle”, writes Malleson, “in which 
the consequences were so vast, so immediate and so permanent.” 
Col. Malleson certainly overstates the case when he writes that it was 
Plassey which “made England the great Mohammadan power in the 
world ; Plassey which forced her to become one of the main factors 
in the settleinent of the burning Eastern Question; Plassey which 
necessitated the conquest and colonisation of the Cape of Good Hope, 
of the Mauritius, the protectorate over Egypt..." Nevertheless the 
battle of Plassey was an important event in the chain of developments 
that made the English the masters of India. 


Deposition of Mir Jaffar. Though Mir Jaffar had played 
the disgraceful role of ‘Colonel Clive’s jackal’, he failed to meet the 
heavy demands for money made on him by the Company. This 
brought about his ruin. 


Plassey had brought about a gradual transformation in the 
character of the Company. It did not remain merely as a trading 
Company but also became a military Company possessing a consider- 
able landed property which could only be maintained by arms. 
In the context of the then politics, military control was synonymous 
with political control. Thus the eni mel had to play the role of 
a commercial-cum-military-cum-political y. A clear change is 
perceptible in the English attitude as to the proper way the Nawab's 
government should function, especially when the Company's interests 
were involved. 


Wherefrom were the funds to come for meeting the new res- 
ponsibilities of the Company and its growing army? All that 
Mir Jaffar had agreed to pay was a sum of I lakh of rupees per month 
while the army was in active operations. The Company also derived 
an annual income of 5 to 6 lakh rupees from the lands around 
Calcutta, ceded to the Company by Mir Jaffar. Further, the Nawab 
had assigned to the Company for a period of two years (April 1758 to 
April 1760) certain portions of the districts of Burdwan and Nadia. 
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But the income from these sources was found inadequate. Worst of 
all, the Nawab could not make the stipulated payments and always 
fell in arrears. By 1760 Mir Jaffar was in debt to the Company to 
the tune of 25 lakhs. For the financial year 1760 (beginning from 
1 August) the Company's estimated expenditure was—18 lakhs for 
the military, a contribution of 10 lakhs for the Madras Council 
(engaged in war with the French), apart from the amount necessary 
for the Company's commercial investment. Against this the total 
estimated amount available was only 37} lakhs of rupees which 


among others included 25 lakhs due from the Nawab as the full pay- 
ment of his debt. 


Though Mir Jaffar was charged by Holwell (officiating 
Governor from February to July 1760) for harbouring anti-English 
activities, of intriguing with the Dutch or of working in collision with 
Shahzada Ali Gauhar (later Shah Alam II), the Nawab’s main ‘crime’ 

“was his ‘poverty, which was extreme’. As late as August 1760, 
Governor Vansittart suggested to Colonel Caillaud that he would 
continue to support Mir Jaflar’s administration if the Nawab could 
be brought round to the cession of Burdwan and Nadia to the 
Company, expected to yield an annual income of Rs. 50 lakhs per 
annum. Mir Jaffar failed to see the writing on the wall. 


Treaty with Mir Kasim, September 1760. The situation 
seemed ripe to Mir Kasim, son-in-law of Mir Jaffar, and he did not 


let go the opportunity. A person of consummate political skill he 
pushed forward his claim for 


Nawabship by strong professions of 
attatchment to the English cause. Above all, Mir Kasim promised 
to take measures immediately to relie 


ve the financial distress of the 
Company. On 27 September 1760, a treat 


y was signed between 
Mir Kasim and the Calcutta Council which pr 


ovided— 

(i) For all charges of the Company and its army and provisions 
for the field etc. Mir Kasim agreed to cede to the Com- 
pany the districts of Burdwan, Midnapur and Chittagong ; 

(ii) The Company would get half the share in the chunam trade 
of Sylhet ; 

(iii) Mir Kasim Promised to pay a sum of rupees five lakhs 
ty financing the Company’s war efforts in Southern 
ndia ; 


(iv) It was agreed that Mir Kasim’s enemies were the Com- 
pany s enemies and his friends the Company's friends ; 

(v) The Cómpany promised not to allow the tenants of the 
Nawab's territory to settle in the lands of the Company and 
vice versa. 


Thus the Company was saddled wi h th ‘bili ist- 
ing the new Nawab with with the responsibility of assis 


F ? with its army and was not expected to interfere 
in the general administration of the Nawab. 
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To give effect to the Treaty, Vansittart and Caillaud proceeded 
to Murshidabad on 14 October 1760. Finding his palace surrounded 
by the Company's army, Mir Jaffar decided to resign in favour of 
Mir Kasim. Mir Jaffar preferred to reside at Calcutta on a pension 
of Rs. 1500 p.m. grudgingly sactioned by the new Nawab Mir 
- Kasim. Thus Mir Jaffar was paid back in his own coin. He had 
pou Siraj-ud-daula in 1757, he was betrayed by Mir Kasim 
in i 


On becoming the Nawab of Bengal Mir Kasim heavily bribed 
the ‘king-makers’. Mr. Vansittart received Rs. 500,000, Mr. Holwell 
Rs. 270,090, Mr. McGuire Rs. 180,000 and 5,000 gold mohurs, 
Mr. Summer Rs. 240,000, Mr. Smith Rs. 134,000, Major Yorke 
Rs. 134,000 and Colonel Caillaud Rs. 200,000. Thus in the process 
of solving the.Company’s financial difficulties the members of the 
Calcutta Council enriched themselves. 


Mir Kasim as an Administrator. Mir Kasim was the 
ablest Nawab among the successors of Ali Vardi Khan. Already he 
had given a proof of his administrative ability as the faujdar of 
Rangpur and Purniah. He transferred his capital from Murshidabad 
to Monghyr. Probably he wanted to start at the new capital with 
a clean state, away from the atmosphere and intrigues of Murshida- 
bad. The Nawab also wanted to be at a safe distance from Calcutta 
30 that he might be less under the supervision and interference of the 
Company. 


Mir Kasim also sought to recognise and modernise his army 
9n the European pattern. Arrangements were made for the manu- 
facture of fire-locks and guns at Monghyr. The Nawab had to safe- 
guard himself against Shahzada Ali Gauhar who was still in Bihar and 
Was a constant source of danger to the position of Mir Kasim. 
Moreover, Mir Kasim had plans for the expansion of his territory 
northward at the expense of the Nepalese. 


Mir Kasim also sought to suppress the refractory zamindars of 
Bengal and Bihar who had on several occasions defied the authority 
ofthe old Nawab. These anti-state rebellions might become the 
focal paints for malcontents in the state. Ramnarayan, the 
Deputy Subahdar of Bihar, was banking on English support for 
defiance of the Nawab’s authority. Ramnarayan had never 
accepted Mir Jaffar's accession to power and it was only Clive’s 
intervention that had saved him from Mir Jaffar’s anger. Encouraged 
by the English, Ramnarayan arrogated to himse! the position of 
an independent ruler. His loyalty to Mir Kasim also was suspect. 
In spite of repeated reminders from the Nawab, Ramnarayan did not 
submit the accounts of the revenues of Bihar. Mir Kasim could not 
tolerate the open defiance of his authority. Fortified with the support 
of Governor Vansittart, Mir Kasim suspended Ramnarayan and 
later dismissed him and put him to death. 
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_ Mir Kasim also turned his attention towards the improvement of 
the finances of the State. Old officers who had misappropriated funds 
were heavily fined. Some new cesses were levied. An additional 
tax of 1} annas or 3/32 part of the original crown rents was imposed. 
He also collected Khajirt.jama, which had hitherto been concealed. 
The author of Siyar-ul-Mutakherin has paid rich tribute to Mir Kasim 
for his administrative achievements. He writes, “In unravelling the 
intricacies of affairs of government and especially the knotty 
mysteries of finance, in examining and determining private 
differences ; in establishing regular payment for his troops and for 
his household ; in honouring and rewarding men of merit and men of 
learning; in conducting his expenditure exactly between the 
extremities of parsimony and prodigality ; and in knowing intutively 
where -he must spend freely and where with moderation,—in all 
these qualifications, he was an incomparable man indeed and the most 
extraordinary prince of his age." 

Mir Kasim and the East India Company. The Company 
had thought that they had found in Mir Kasim an ideal puppet. 
He seemed capable of improving the finances ofthe province and in 
a better position to meet the heavy demands of the Company. In 
fact, the Company looked for a capable yet timid ruler. Warren y 
Hastings, who had supported the revolution of 1760 at Murshidabad 
wrote about Mir Kasim, the new ruler, as “a man of understanding, 
of an uncommon talent for business and great application and per- 
severance......His timidity, the little inclination he had ever shown 
for war, with which he has been often reproached, would hardly 
have disqualified him for the Subahship, since it effectively secured 
us from any design that he might form against our Government, 
and disposed him the easier to bear the effects of that superiority 
which we possessed over him...since a spirit superior to that ofa 
worm when trodden upon could not have brooked the many daily 


affronts which he was exposed to from the instant of his advancement 
to the Subahship.” 


Mir Kasim, however, belied the expectations of the Company. 
He could not fit in the game of Imperialism. Harry Verelst, 
Governor of Fort William in Bengal (1767.69) and author of the 
book entitled “A View of the Rise, Progress and Present State of the 
English Government ia Bengal", analysed the causes of conflict 
between the Company and Mir Kasim under two iicadings— 
‘immediate’ causes and the ‘real’ causes. According to Verelst while 
the immediate cause was the inland trade but tne real cause was the 
Nawab’s political ambition. *It was impossible that Meer Cossim 
should rest the foundation of his government upon our support. Self- 
defence taught him to look for independence.” Following Verelst’s 
analysis, Prof. H. H. Dodwell and Dr. Nand Lal Chatterji have 
drawn a distinction between the political ambition of the Nawab and 
thè problem of inland trade. Prof. Dodwell writes, “The dominating 
fact of the situation was that the interests of the English and the 
Nawab were irreconcilable. There could be no stability in affairs 
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so long as the Nawab fancied himself an independent governor and 
the English claimed privileges wholly inconsistant with that indepen- 
dence." Dr. Chatterji writes, “The dispute in regard to the duties 
on private inland trade was neither the sole, nor even a principal 
cause of his war with the English. He had wider and more ambitious 
designs, when he finally determined to go to war" and further, 
"There is no doubt that the Nawab had, from the beginniug, aimed 
at establishing his complete independence of the English, and he 
patiently strove to break the supremacy which they had obtained 
after the revolution of 1757. His object was to establish an indepen- 
dent and unfettered ‘Subahdari’ in Bengal by reducing the extra- 
ordipary power and influence of the European traders.” 


A closer examination of the available evidence, however, 
suggests that Mir Kasim was not working for political independence. 
Nowhere do we find him seeking to get back the three assi ed 
districts or to question the Company’s monopoly in saltpetre trade or 
their share in the chunam trade of Sylhet. He did not seek indepen- 
dence but only sought to limit the fast-expanding encroachments of 
the English on his jurisdiction. He merely sought the observance 
of the treaties in letter and spirit. The abuses of inland trade, which 
were multiplying year after year, not only decimated the financial 
resources of Mir Kasim but more and more circumscribed his political 
authority. The methods of the English traders and their gomastahs 
were a growing menace to his political authority. These English 
agents and their gomastahs not only injured the people but would 
bind and punish the Nawab’s officers. Macaulay wrote, ‘Every 
servant of a British factor was armed with all the power of his 
master, and his master was armed with all the power of the Com- 
pany.” The Company's agents would often hold a court under a 
tree and award punishments to natives that suited their fancy. What 
Mir Kasim really wanted was restoration of the jurisdiction of his 
courts over the gomastahs in cases of dispute. The English knew 
well that their illegitimate trade involved coercion of the natives, and 
the gomustahs were the instruments of that coercion. To subject the 
gomastahs to the jurisdiction of country courts was bound to weaken 
the foundation of their illegitimate trade. Thus it was not Mir 
Kasim’s desire for independence which generated the crisis but the 
efforts of the English to overstep their political and legal ights that 
drove Mir Kasim to the point of desperation. 


Mir Kasim’s clash with the Company came over the regulation 
of inland duties, — Vausittart defined inland trade as “the trade from 
place to place in the country, in the articles of the produce of the 
country.” The right of the Company—granted to it by Farrukhsiyar’s 
fiirman of 1717—to carry on their export and import trade free of 
‘any custom duties was never in question. What the Nawab objected 
to was the misuse of the Company’s dastak (a Pass-Chit or permit 
signed by the President of Calcutta Council which exempted the 
goods specified from payment of duties) by which the Company’s 
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servants indulged in inland private trade without payment of any 
duties. Nay, even more. The Company's servants sold the Com- 
pany's dastak to Indian merchants for a commission. Besides, 
the arrogance of power led the Company’s servants to flout 
the authority of the Nawab, disgrace his officials and plunder the 
people. Mr. Ellis, a hot-he-ded agent of the Company at Patna, 
ordered the arrest of an Armenian merchant who had purchased a 
small quantity of saltpetre (for which the Company enjoyed monopoly 
rights) for the use of the Nawab. On another occasion Mr. Ellis sent 
the Company’s soldiers to search the Monghyr fort in search of two 
deserters from the Company’s army. 


The Company’s servants were not content with carrying on 
trade free of inland duties. The duty-free trade simply meant buying 
cheap in an otherwise competitive market. The Company’s servants 
used coercive methods to get things at cheaper rates. Mir Kasim plead- 
ed with the Governor of the Company for justice and reason, He 
wrote to the Governor in May 1762 : 


«And this is the way your gentlemen behave ; they make a distur- 
bance all over my country, plunder the people, injure and disgrace 
my servants. . . .In every Pergunnah, every village and every fuctory, 
they buy and sell salt, betel nut, ghee, rice, straw, bamboos, fish, 
gunnies, ginger, sugar, tobacco, opium and many other things, and 
many more things I can write and which I think it is needless to 
mention. They forcibly take away the goods and commodities of the 
peasants, merchants etc. for a fourth part of their value, and by way 
of violence and oppression they oblige the peasants to give five rupees 
for goods which are worth but one rupee; and for the sake of five 
rupees they bind and disgrace a man who pays a hundred rupees in 
land-tax, and they allow not any authority to my servant»... Tho 
officers of every district have desiated from the exercise of their func- 
tions and by being doprived of any duties I suffer a yearly loss of 
nearly twenty-five lakhs of rupees...” 


Abuses of inland trade had greatly decimated the Nawab's 
revenue and made the position of his Indian subjects helpless. All 
negotiations for a peaceful settlement proved unavailing because of 
the rigid stand taken by the Company's authorities. Governor 
Vansittart and Warren Hastings, another member of. the Council, 
met the Nawab at Monghyr and concluded a compromise agreement 
with him. The Nawab admitted the English traders to a share in 
the inland trade provided they paid 9", duty on the prime cost of 
commodities. It was also agreed that the Nawab alone would be 
competent to grant the legal dastak. What was more important, the 


Nawab's ultimate authority in the scttlement of disputes about the 


trade was accepted. Unfortunately the majority at the Calcutta 
Council repudiated the agreement. “The narrow-sighted selfishness of 
commercial cupidity", comments H.H. Wilson, “had rendered al! 
Members of the Council, with the two honourable exceptions of 
Vansittart and Hastings, obstinately inaccessible to the plainest dictates 
of reason, justice and policy." In fact the members of the Calcutta 
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Council, most of whom participated in inland trade, welcomed a 
clash with Mir Kasim and his deposition more so because that 


would provide them with an opportunity to recceive large presents 
from the new incumbent. 


Mir Kasim took the drasticstep to abolish all inland duties, 
thus placing the Indian merchants on the same footing as the English. 
The Nawab was perfectly justified in this move. Vansittart and 
Warren Hastings believed, “The Nawab has granted a boon to his 
subjects and there are no grounds for demanding that a sovereign 
prince should withdraw such a boon or for threatening him with war 
in the event of refusal". The majority of the members of the 
Govefnor’s Council wanted to compel the Nawab to tax his subjects, 
for in that case alone the English merchants could misuse the dasta 
to their advantage. Thus the Calcutta Council wanted to deny to 
Mir Kasim the right to rule his people with justice and economy. 
Mir Ellis, the Chief at Patna, provoked hostilities by an attack on 
the Patna town. 


. H.H.Dodwell rightly points out that the war between the 
Nawab and the Company was “a war of circumstances rather than 
intentions". While the Nawab wanted to rule in his own right 
the English demanded extraordinary privileges which were 
wholly inconsistent. and irreconcilable with the Nawab's indepen- 
dence. [n fact the Nawab was fighting against the march. of cvents 
and against a force far stronger than himself. The question at issue 
was not of moral rights but of superior might. Mir Kasim's fault was 
that he incorrectly judged the political situation. 


Mir Kasim was more sinned against than sinning, He had 
betrayed Mir Jaffar, his father-in-law, in the lure for Nawabship. 
However his sins recoiled on him. The superior authority of the 
English always stood like a Damocles’ sword over his. head, The 
continuous English interference made his nawabship ineffective 
and ridiculed his position in the eyes of his countrymen. ir 
Kasim realised that he had been entangled in a trap. He became 
desperate and challenged the Company but was defeated. Mir 
Kasim had to atone for his sins not only by losing his Nawab- 
ship but spent the rest of his life in abject misery as a homeless 
wandertr (died 7 June 1777). 


The Battle of Buxar (1764) and its Importance. The war 
between Mir Kasim and the Company broke out in 1763. In the 
series of encounters that followed, Mir Kasim was worsted. He esca. 
to Oudh and organised a confederacy with the Nawab of Oudh 
and the Emperor in a final bid to oust the English from Bengal. The 
combined armies of the three powers numbering between 40.000 to 
60,000 met an English army of 7,072 troops commanded by Major 
Munro at the battlefield of Buxar on 22 October 1764. Casualties on 
both sides were heavy. The English won the day. 
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The battle of Buxar was a closely contested battle in. which the 
losses of the English numbered 847 killed and wounded, while on the _ 
side of the Indian powers more than 2,000 officers and soldiers were 
killed. If the victory of Piassey was the result of British conspiracy 
and diplomacy, the same can hardly be said of Buxar. Mir Kasim had 
made adequate preparations for the conflict and the Nawab of Oudh 
had mustered his best soldiers in the field. Evidently it was a victory 
of superior military power. 7 


Buxar confirmed the decisions of Plassey. Now English power 
in Northern India became unchallengeable. The new Nawab of 
Bengal was their stooge, the Nawab of Oudh a grateful subordinate - 
ally, the Emperor their pensioner. The whole territory up to 
Allahabad lay at their feet and the road to Delhi open. Never after 
Buxar did the Nawabs of Bengal or Oudh ever challenge the superior 
position of the Company : rather the years following witnessed the 
tightening of English grip over these regions. 


; If the battle of Plassey had made the English a powerful factor 
in the politics of Bengal, the victory of Buxar made them a great - 


Hindustan. If Plassey had imposed the European yoke on Bengal, 
the victory of Buxar riveted the shackles of bondage. 


The battle of Buxar proved to be a decisive struggle with far- . 
reaching political consequences in the destiny of India. 


Select Opinions on the Battle of Plassey 


G.B. Malleson. There never was a battle in which the 
consequences were so vast, so immediate and so permanent. 
From the very morrow of the victory the English became 
virtual masters of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. During the century 
Which followed, but one serious attempt was made to cast 


it gave them, a base resting on the sea and with proper care, 
unassailable, they were able to extend their authority beyond 


even Europe was at that ume profoundly ignorant. It was Plassey 
which made England the greatest Muhammadan power in the 


x become one ofthe main 
factors in the settlement of the burning Eastern uestion ; Plassey 


which necessitated the conquest and colonisation of the Cape 
of Good Hope, of the Mauritius. the protectorship over Egypt ; 
Plassey which gave to the Sons of her middlle classes ihe finest 


the display of administrative power 
facturers customers whose enormous demands 
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for the hostile tariffs of her rivals, and, alas leven of her colonies ; 

to the skilled artisan remunerative employment; to her people 

generally a noble feeling of pride in the greatness and glory of the 

empire of which a little island in the Atlantic is the parent stem, 

Hindustan the noblest branch; it was Plassey which, in its conse- 

p brought consolation to the little island for the loss of 
merica. 


P.E Roberts. A comparison of the position in 1756 with 
that in 1760 reveals beyond all possibility of cavil the magnitude 
of his achievement. In 1756 the British in Bengal, though the 
most. prosperous European community in that province of the 
Einpire, were regarded merely as a body of merchants with one 
rich settlement, a few territorial rights in the villages round 
Calcutta, and some up-country agencies or factories at Cossimbazar, 
Dacca, Balasore, Jagdea and Bima. By 1760 the position was 
entirely altered. The British were supreme in Bengal. ‘The 
French and Dutch were impoverished and reduced ; their military 
and political power was gone. The titular Nawab of the province 
was little more than the creature and protege of the Company- 
British influence extended outwards from Calcutta through Bengal 
and Bihar to thesouthern boundary of Oudh. The possession of 
à m country also completely altered the English position in 

adras. ~ 


N. K. Sinha. The Bengal Revolution of 1757 repeated some 
of the attitudes of the Revolution of 1740. It has been said that 
the battle of Plassey was the reply of divine justice to the battle 
of Giria which in secular terms might mean beginning of a succession 
of evils. A band of foreign adventurers—Persian, Central Asian 
and Afghan soldiers of fortune —thronged the Court at Murshidabad. 
They formed the main strength of the Nawabs...The conspiracy 
of 1757 resembled that of 1739-40. But circumstances in 1757 were so 
very different from those in 1740. Alivardi could ultimately get 
rid of the Afghan mercenaries. The conspirators at Plassey 
depended very much upon the aid of a foreign power. This proved 
to be their undoing. 

Select Opinions on the Battle of Buxar 


GB. Malleson. Whether regarded as a duel between the 
foreigrfer and the native, or as an event pregnant with vast perma- 
nent consequences, Baksar takes rank amongst the most. decisive 
battles ever fought. Not only did the victory of the English save 
Bengal, not only did it advance the British frontier to Allahabad, 
but it bound the rulers of Awadh to the conqueror by ties of 
admiration, of gratitude, of absolute reliance and trust, ties which 
made them for the ninety-four years that followed the friends of 
his friends and the enemies of his enemies. 

Alfred Lyall. The eventual and secondary consequences 
of the. battle of Baxar were very important. The success of the 
English brought the emperor into their camp, intimidated the 
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Vizier, carried the armed forces of the Company across the Ganges 
to Benares and Allahabad, and acquired lx: them a new, advanced 
and commanding position in relation to the principalities north-west 
of Bengal, with whom they now found themselves for the first 
time in contact By this war the English were drawn into connexion 
with upper India, and were brought out upon a scene of fresh ope- 
rations that grew rapidly wider. 
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CHAPTER VI 
CAREER AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF DUPLEIX 


Du. Francis Dupleix was born in 1697. He was the son of a 
armer.General of Taxes and Director-General of the 
ny of the Indies. His father's influence worked in getting 
, jleix a high post at Pondicherry in 1720. Here Dupleix made a 
- great fortune by indulging in private trade then permitted to servants 
= ofthe ch Company in India. A drastic change in the cons- 
on and personnel of the French Company at home caused 
eat frictions and misunderstandings at Pondicherry about the 
vities of Dupleix and the Directors suspended him from service 
December 1726. Dupleix remained in India and appealed to 
Home Authorities, who reconsidered the entire case and to com- 
E Dupleix for the injustice he had suffered, appointed him 
- Governor of Chandernagore in 1730. In 1741 Dupleix was named 
the Director General of French Colonies in India in succession to 
—— Dumas, a position which he held till 1754. The same year the 
Mughal Emperor conferred on Dupleix the title of Nawab, an honour 
ch greatly increased the prestige of Dupleix among the Indian 
es. In 1750 Muzzaffar Jang, the Subahdar of Deccan invested 
leix with the title of Nawab of all the territories between the 


- Dupleix was a great administrator, a skilful diplomat, a born 
Be of men and, above all, combined keen political insight with a 
road vision. 


Asan Administrator. As the Governor of Chandernagore 
p gave ample proof of his qualities as an adininistrator. He 

erstood the power of trade. He invested his personal fortune in 
ade, advanced loans to his compatriots. induced Indian merchants 
9 settle in Chandernagore and opened trade communications 
“with provinces in the interior of India. Further, he opened trade 

Negotiations with countries in the Persian Gulf, with China and 
even Tibet. Soon the decaying and lifeless colony of Chandernagore 
~ was humping with activity. Its population multiplied and economic 
prosperity was marked. Chandernagore became the most flourishing 
uropean settlement in Bengal. 


. Dupleix's unusual successes at Chandernagore attracted the 
tice of the Directors at home who nominated him as Governor 
eneral of Pondicherry in succession to Dumas in 1741. Now 
leix’s genius could find full play. Dupleix found Pondicherry 
g from the after-effects of the Maratha invasion ; land there 
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had not been cultivated while famine had decimated the population ; 
rival candidates for the nawabship of Carnatic had created chaotic 
conditions in the Carnatic ; there were strong rumours of an impend- 
ing Anglo-French conflict while the fortifications of Pondicherry 
were in a hopeless condition. Above all, the Directors at home, 
very much alive to the importance of French colonies in North 
America, had in a despatch or 18 September 1743 pressed upon him 
the necessity of drastic economies in expenditure and ordered sus- 

ion of all outlay on account of buildings and fortifications. 
Dupleix rose equal to the occasion. He reduced public expenditure 
in teeth of oj sition of his Council and balanced income and 
expenditure. He put a cut on salaries and suppressed corruption 
among the subordinate officers. However, that of the Directors’ 
‘communication which had ordered suspension of all expenditure on 
fortifications, Dupleix decided to disobey. The man on the spot, 
Dupleix alone knew that to abandon the plans of fortification was 
to courtruin. He strengthened the defences of Pondicherry, spend- 
ing a large amount from his personal funds. He also took all practi- 
cable steps to develop the trade of the colony and made it the 
emporium of commerce of Southern India. 


Dupleix's defiance of the orders of the Directors earned him not 
censure but praise. His self-reliant measures so greatly improved the 
situation that the Directors wrote to him in the despatch of 3 Novem- 
ber 1746 : “The promptitude with which the town of Pondicherry has 
been enclosed on the side facing the sea has given us real pleasure. 
We are under a great obligation to you on that account...We have 
seen with not the less satisfaction all the measures you have taken, 
both to provide, notwithstanding your poverty, cargoes for the ships, 
the sailing of which we had ‘announced to you."* The impact o 
the master’s touch was felt in all spheres of administration. 


Asa Diplomat. The account of the first two Carnatic wars 
is replete with the skill of Dupleix as a diplomat. Dupleix excelled 
all his contemporaries in the game of politics. With an uncommon 
insight into the political situation of the Deccan, he visualised and 
sought to devise the methods by which ultimately the European 
conquest of India was to be carried out. The events of the first 
Carnatic war indicate- how Dupleix used the political situation in 
the Carnatic to his advantage. At the outbreak of the war, Dupleix 
feared a blockade of Pondicherry by the English Commander Barnett, 
who had been specially sent by the English Ministry to the Coro- 
mandal Coast. As a defensive measure, Dupleix at once appealed to 
the Nawab of Carnatic to forbid the English into waging war in his 
territories, The Nawab saw a clear logic in his request and informed 
the English Governor Monde that he would not permit theEnglish to 
attack the French settlements. It was a di lomatic victory for 
Dupleix. When Dupleix supported by the naval squadron led by La 


1. Quoted by Malleson in Rulers of India series : Dupleiz, p. 42. 
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Bourdonnais decided to besiege Madras he in turn informed the 
Nawab that he would hand over Madras to him after its reduction. 
After the capture of Madras Dupleix hesitated surrender of the town 
on the plea that the fortifications must first be demolished. The 


— Nawab, however, grew impatient and threatened action against the 


French but was defeated at St. Thome (1746). The victory of St. 
Thome gave to Dupleix an approximation of his strength and the 
general supremacy of disciplined European troops over Indian iorces, 
a realisation from which Dupleix fully profited. Agaia, when 
Dupleix learnt that Admiral La Bourdonnais had decided to ransom 

ras to the English, he implored him against that course of action 
in a language that establishes him a diplomat par excellence. 
After citing examples from history that promises made under certain 
circurlstances had never been considered binding, he added, “In 
the name of God, in the name of your children, of your wife, I 
conjure you to be persuaded of what I tell you. Finish as you have 
en. and do not treat with an enemy who has no object but to 
reduce us to the most dire extremity...Let us then profit by our 
opportunity, for the glory of our monarch and for the general 
interests of a nation which will regard you as its restorer.” The 
Home Authorities had also given their ruling that the position of the 
Governor General was superior to that of La Bourdonnais, the 
Commander of the Navy. As such Dupleix was perfectly justified 
in not recognising the compact entered into between La Bourdonnais 
and the English hostages, for it was contrary to his directions and 
therefore ultra vires. 


The events of the first Carnatic War had greatly raised the 
prestige of Dupleix and established him as a shrewd diplomat, conclu- 
sions which the course of the second Carnatic war amply confirmed. 
Dupleix's main purpose was enhancement of political influence. It 
was he who indicated by his example how Europeans could profit by 
espousing the claims of rival claimants. Taking advantage of 
disputed succession both at Hyderabad and Carnatic (1748) Dupleix 
decided to support the cause of Muzzaffar Jang for Hyderabad and 
Chanda Sahib for Carnatic and secured many great concessions from 
both. His candidates emerged successful. In 1751 Dupleix’s power 
reached its zenith. After Muzzaffar Jang’s death the new Subahdar 
Salabat Jang owed his position to the French, and was virtually 
their nominee. In fact the entire country between the Vindhyas and 
the Krisfína came under the control of the French General Bussy. A 
French army was permanently stationed at Hyderabad at the expense 
of the Subahdar. South of the river Krishaa, Dupleix was personally 
proclaimed the Nawab of Carnatic, a title conferred by the Subahdar 
of the Deccan and confirmed by the Mughal Emperor. 


. . One may be intrigued at the fact that with all his skill in 
diplomacy, Dupleix’s plans ended in smoke. The chief flaw in the 
machine was that Dupleix himself was not a man of action, He was 
Dot a soldier, He could plan a campaign, could direct his lieutenants 
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what to do but could not lead an army in the battlefield. In this 
sphere Dupleix was inferior to Lawrence or Clive or Dalton. The 
repeated attempts to capture Trichnopoly acie | 1752-1753) failed. 
because Dupleix's commanders like Monsieur Law and Maniville 
failed to translate his schemes into action. 1 


As a Leader. Dupleix was a born leader of men. By his - 
commanding personality he inspired confidence in his subordinates 
who put faith in his surperior judgement. When orders came for the 
recel| of Dupleix, many senior officers decided to tender their 
resignations in protest. When Bussy decided to resign his service and 
retire to France, Dupleix exhorted him to stay at the post of duty. - 
Bussy wrote in reply, *Your departure to Europe is a thunderbolt 
which has confounded and alarmed me. You, who are leaving, 
exhort me to continue to serve the nation and to support a work 
which is on the brink of destruction. Do you sincerely believe I shall 
not be enveloped in the same disgrace as yourself ? The blow is 
perhaps deferred, or suspended only to be struck with greater force. 
But however that may be, I have ever considered it my duty to defer | 
to your counsels and to follow your reasoning." 


Recall of Dupleix. Modern British historians hold the view 
that the English had no hand in the recail of Dupleix in 1754. 
However, Dodwell supports the view of Colonel Malleson that the 
English ambassador at Paris was instructed to inform the Foreign. 
Minister of France that the policy of Dupleix was injurious to the 
trading interests of both the Companies. The failure of Dupleix's - 
plans to capture Trichnopoly drove the French Directors to the same — 
conclusion. Dupleix was made the scapegoat for all French failures ' 
and held responsible for the prolonged war between the two nations. 
in India. One, however, wonders how the English Governor Saunders | 
was any way less responsible for the war. The propaganda of the 
English viewpoint that the continuance of Dupleix in office was the 
main obstacle in the relations between the two Companies at last 
carried conviction with the French Directors and they recalled Dupleix. 


Whatever the reasons and circumstances for the recall of 
Dupleix, it cannot be denied that his recall proved ruinous for the 
cause of the French in India. Writes Malleson, “We cannot but 
marvel at the blindness, the infatuation, the madness that recalled - 
Dupleix”.* The replacement of Dupleix by Godeheu did no: mean a 
complete reversal of his policy, but his successor was hardly a worthy - 
custodian of French interests against mounting odds At a time when 
Dupleix had detached from the English side all their allies, i.e. the 
Marathas. the Raja of Tanjore and even the ruler of Mysore, orders 
came from home for his recall. Whether Dupleix could have utilised 
his diplomatic genius to full advantage remains a big “if” of history. - 
Malleson certainly overstates the case when he says that “if Dupleix 
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had been able to continue in India for another two years, the rich 
heritage of Bengal would have fallen to France instead of his rivals.” 


Political Ideas of Dupleix. There is divergence of o inion 
among historians as to the exact nature of the political Gene of 
Dupleix. So.ne scholars led by Major Malleson and Henri Martin 
believe that Dupleix was a pioneer among Empire builders and credit 
him with a well thought-out plan for the conquest of India, which 
failed because the French Government did not give him full support 
and let him down. Major Malleson gives credit to Dupleix of having 
been “the first to grasp the necessity of establishing European 
predominance in Hindostan...to show practically how that predomi- 
hance could be established and maintained"! Martin in his book 
Hisivire de France writes that “Dupleix had seen Asia, like America 
and the whole world, destined to submit to the law of the European 
races..Dupleix was determined to give India to France...His plan 
was as much prudent in respect of means as audacious in respect of 
the final objective”. On the other hand, Alfred Martineau, another 
biographer of Dupleix, believes that Dupleix had no plans for empire 
building in Asia until 1749 or perhaps before 1750. It were the 
unexpected successes of 1750 that. opened a new vista of political 
ambition before him and his political ideas took a definite shape. 
According to Martineau the chief motive that led Dupleix to forrhu- 
late the plan for a French colonial empire in India was financial 
necessity. He writes, ‘Constantly embarrassed in his trading 
operations by the delay or insufficiency of funds coming from France, 
he came slowly to the idea that the only means to get tid of such 
embarrassments was to find money in India, without waiting for funds 
from Europe and without having t» seek the assistance of bankers. 
That made it necessary to have a fixed territorial revenue, the collec- 
tion of which could be assured only by the exercise of a political 
power. This was first conceived and later developed in the mind of 
Dupleix the idea of creating for our advantage a sort of colonial 
empire in India’”’.6 Prof. Dodwell and P.E. Roberts find much truth 
in this viewpoint. Martineau believes that the wrong judgement and 
blind obstinacy of Dupleix were mainly responsible for his fall. Prof. 
Dodwell maintains that Dupleix had dissipated his resources and 
flung his nets too wide and therefore his policy lacked the elements of 
permanent success. He did not keep the French Government fully 
informed of his political plans, while the resources of the French 
Comparty in India were inadequate. “Like the Deccan", writes 
Dodwell, “Carnatic was too poor. It was ruinous to dispute it against 
another European power. His schemes and policy demanded a 
wealthier province than either Carnatic or the Deccan for their 


Ibid., p. 416. 
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realisation"? Above all, the superior naval power of England proved 
a deciding factor. 


Place in History. Dupleixstandsas a very striking figure 
in Indian history. His claims to greatness and honour cannot be 
denied. P.E. Roberts writes, “Dupleix raised the prestige of France 
in the East for some years to an amazing height ; he won a reputa- 
tion among Indian princes and leaders that has never been surpassed 
and he aroused a dread in his English contemporaries which is at 
once a tribute to his personal power, a testimony to his sagacity".* 
Above all, Dupleix deserves to be remembered in Anglo-Indian 
history for he was the first who worked at methods which proved 
a guide to the English in the conquest of India. It was dupleix 
who first made extensive use of disciplined troops, who first discevered 
the illusions of Mughal military greatness, who first thought of the 
plan of permanently stationing European troops at native courts at 
Indian expense, who first dabbled in Indian politics to European 
advantage and first, above all, who built the rudiment of a European 
Empire in India. G.B. Malleson writes, “The effect of his schemes 
survived him. The ground he had so well watered and fertilised, 
the capabilities of which he had proved, was almost immediately after 
his departure occupied by his rivals with immense results’’.® 


Given the resources of an affluent Company like the English 
East India Company and the backing of a progressive nation like 
the English nation Dupleix would certainly have done better than 
any of his contemporaries in India. The drive, the resource- 
fulness and political imagination displayed by Dupleix might have 
been equalled but never surpassed in the annals of Western colonisa- 
tion of the East. 


Select Opinions 


.Lord Macaulay. The man who first saw that it was 
possible to found an European empire on the ruins of the Mogul 
monarchy was Dupleix...He clearly saw that the greatest force which 
the princes of India could bring into the field would be no match 
for a small body of men trained in the discipline, and guided by 
the tactics of the West. He saw also that the natives of India might, 
under European commanders, be formed into armies, such as Saxe 
or Fredric would be proud to command. He was perfectly aware 
that the most easy and convenient way in which an European 
adventurer could exercise sovereignty in India, was to govern 
the motions, and to speak through the mouth of some glitter- 
ing puppets dignified by the title of Nawab or Nizam. The 
arts both of war and policy, which a few years later were 


7. H.H, Dodwell : Pr ud Shorter History of India (Indian edition), 
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‘employed with such signal success by the English, were first under- 
stood and practised by this ingenious and aspiring Frenchman. 


— — M. Xavier Raymond. England has been much admired 
A and often cited for having resolved the great problem ‘of how to 
5 vern, at a distance of 4000 leagues, with some hundreds of civil 
functionaries and some thousands of soldiers, her immense posse- 
— ssionsin India. If there is much that is wonderful, much that is 
— bold and daring, much political genius in the idea, it must be 
admitted that the honour of having inaugurated it belongs to 
- Dupleix, and that England, which in the present day reaps from 
it the profit and the glory, has had but to follow the path which 
the Genius of France opened out to her. 


*- 


ur əG.B. Malleson. There was a marked resemblance in features 
— and in genius between Napoleon and Dupleix, Each was animated 
- by unbounded ambition, each. played for a great stake ; each 

- displayed in their final struggles, a power, a vitality, a richness 

of resource and genius such as compelled fear and admiration... 

- ‘Their names still remain, and will ever remain to posterity as 

- examples of the enormous value, in a struggle with adversity, of a 
dominant mind and directed by a resolute will. 


be Alfred Lyall. We may regard Dupleix as the most striking 
— — figure in the short Indian episode of that long and arduous contest 
—— for transmarine dominion which was fcught out between France and: 
— England in the eighteenth century, although it was far beyond his 
power to influence the ultimate destiny of either nation in India, 
- and although the result of his plans was that ‘we accomplished for 

‘ourselves against the French exactly everything that the French . 
intended to accomplish for themselves against us’ (Clive). It is 
= certain, moreover, that the conception of an Indian empire had 
. already been formed by others beside Dupleix, and that more than 
one clear-headed observer had perceived how easily the whole 
country might be subdued by an European power. 
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CHAPTER VII 


CLIVE'S SECOND GOVERNORSHIP OF BENGAL 
(May 1765 to February 1767) 


When the news of the victory of Buxar reached England, the 
general opinion in London was that the man who had laid the 
foundations of the Company's political power in Bengal should be sent 
again to consolidate it. Thus Clive was sent out to India as Governor 
and Commander in-Chief of the British possessions in India. ` 


On reaching India Clive found that the whole political system 
of Northern India was in a melting pot. The administration of 
Bengal was in utter disorder. The lust for riches with all the 
attendant evils had debased the character of the Company’s servants, 
adversely affected the trade of the Company and resulted in the 
oppression of the people. 


Political Settlements 


Settlement with Oudh. Clive's first and foremost task was to 
settle and define relations with the defeated powers. He proceeded 
to Oudh and met Shuja-ud-daula, the Nawab Wazir of Oudh at 
Allahabad and concluded with him the Treaty of Allahabad (16 
August 1765), By this treaty Shuja-ud-daula was confirmed in his 
possessions on the following conditions :— 


(3) That the Nawab surrenders Allahabad and Kora to Emperor 
Shah Alam ; 


(ši) That he agrees to pay Rs. 50 lakhs to the Company as war 

indemnity ; 

(iii) That he confirms Balwant Singh, zamindar of Benaras, in 
full possession of his estate. 


Further, the Nawab entered into an offensive and defensive 
treaty with the Company binding him to render gratuitous military 
help to the Company in time of need and the Company to help the 
Nawab with troops for the defence of his frontier on the latter agree- 
ing to pay the cost of its maintenance. : 


Settlement with Shah Alam II. By the second Treaty of 
Allahabad (August 1765) the fugitive Emperor Shah Alam was taken 
under the Company's protection and was to reside at Allahabad, He 

‘was assigned Allahabad and Kora ceded by the Nawab of Oudh. 
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The Emperor in turn issued a firman dated 12 August 1765 granting 
to the Company in perpetuity the Diwant of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
inreturn for the Company making an annual payment of Rs. 26 
lakhs to him and providing for the expenses of the Nizamat of the 
said provinces which was fixed at Rs. 53 lakhs. 


Clive’s political settlements showed considerable understanding 
of the realities of the situation. He did not annex Oudh for it would 
have placed the Company under an obligation to protect an extensive 
land frontier open to attacks from two strong powers of the time— 
the Afghans under Ahmad Shah Abdali and the Marathes. The 
friendjy treaty with Oudh made the Nawab a firm friend of the 
Company and created Oudh into a buffer state. Thus Shuja-ud- 
daula was turned into a grateful ally bound to the Company by 
ties of self-interest. Clive’s settlement with Shah Alam also showed 
considerable practical wisdom. He ruled out the march to Delhi 
as ‘a vain and fruitless project.’ He made the Emperor a ensioner 
and thereby a useful ‘rubber stamp’ of the Company. The mperor’s 
firman legalised the political gains of the Company in Bengal. 


Settlement of Bengal—the Dual System. Clive’s solution of 
the political tangle of Bengal was the setting up of the infamous 
Dual System whereby the Company acquired real power while the 
responsibility for administration rested on the shoulders of the Nawab 
of Bengal. 


In the hey days of the Mughal Fmpire, the two principal 
officers of the Central government in a province were the Subahdar 
and the Diwan. The Subahdar looked after the Nizamat functions, 
te., military defence, police and administration of criminal justice, 
while the Diwan was the chief financial officer and in charge of 
revenue affairs, besides being responsible for the administration of 
civil justice in the province. The two officers served as a check on 
each other and were directly responsible to the Central government. 
After the death of Aurangzeb the Mughal central authority weakened 
and Murshid Kuli Khan, the Nawab of Bengal, exercised both the 
Nizamat and Diwani functions. 


The firman issued by Emperor Shah Alam on 12 August 1765 
granted the Diwani functions to the Company in return for an annual 
payment of Rs. 26 lakhs to the Emperor and providing for the 
expenses of the Nizamat (fixed at Rs. 53 lakhs). Earlier, in February 


mpany and the civil administration to the care of a Deputy 
Subahdar to be named by the Company and not removable without 
their consent, Thus the Company acquired the Diwani functions 
from the Emperor and the Nizamat functions from the Subahdar of 


Bengal. 
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Atthistime the Company was neither willing nor able to 
undertake the direct collection of revenue. For the exercise of Divani 
functions, the Company appointed two Deputy Diwans, Mohammad 
Reza Khan for Bengal and Raja Shitab Roy for Bihar. Mohammad 
Reza Khan also acted as Deputy Nizam. . Thus the whole adminis- 
tration, Nizamat as well as Diwani, was exercised through Indian 
agency, though the actual power rested with the Company. This 
system of government came to be remembered as Dual System or 
Dyarchy, i.e., rule of two, the Company and the Nawab. In actual 
practice the Dual System proved a sham, for the East India Company 
exercised all political power and used the Indian agency merely as 
an instrument for their purposes. i 


Clive’s Justification of the Dual System. Clive was fully 

conscious of the fact that all power had passed into the hands of the 

. Company and nothing was left to the Nawab except the name and 

shadow of authority. ‘This name", wrote Clive to the Select Com- 

mittee, “this shadow, it is indispensably necessary we should seem to 
venerate." Clive gave his reasons for the new set up: 


Firstly, open assumption of authority would have brought 
the Company in its true colours and might have achieved the miracle 


of uniting some Indian princes against the Company and thus embroil 
them in war ; 


Secondly, it was very doubtful whether the French, the Dutch 
or the Danes. would readily acknowledge the Company’s subahship 
and pay into the hands of their servants the duties on trade or the 
quit-rents of those districts which they had long possessed by virtue of 
Imperial firmans or grants from former Nawabs of Bengal ; 


_.._ Thirdly, open assumption of political power could create com- 
plications in England’s diplomatic relations with France, Holland, 

$ Portugal or Sweden and might urge those powers to join in an anti- 
British front the like of which Europe saw later during 1878-80 (the 
American War of Independence) ; 


Fourthly, the Company did not have at its disposal trained 
personnel to take over and run effectively the work of administration. 
Clive wrote to the Court of Directors that even “three times the 
present number ọf civil servants would be insufficient” for that 
purpose. The fewi servants of the Company that could be available 
for the task of administration were ‘ignorant of Indian practices, 
languages and customs ; 


_ Fifthly, the Court of Directors were opposed to the acquistion of 
territories for that might interfere with their trade and profits. The 
Directors were more interested in commerce and finance than terri- 
torial acquisitions ; 


Lastly, Clive well understood that open assumption of political 
power in, Bengal might move the British Parliament into interfering 
with the affairs of the Company. 
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Evil Effects of the Dual System. The scheme of govern- 
ment devised by Clive proved ineffective and unworkable and 
created anarchy and confusion in Bengal. It failed from the very 
moment of its inception. 


(a) Administrative breakdown. Owing to the impotence 
of the Nizamat, the administration of law and order virtually broke 
down and the administration of justice was reduced to a farce. While 
the Nawab had no power to enforce law and provide justice, the 
Company on their part disavowed all responsibility for administra- 
tion. In the countryside the dacoits roamed freely and the Sannyasi 
raiders reduced the government to a mockery. The whole administra- 
tion®from top to bottom was unscrupulous and corrupt. Blinded by 
their cupidity, the Governor and members of the Council could not 
choose honest Indians as their functionarics. The Indian servants of 
the Company followed the bad example of their masters. In this 
vitiated atmosphere, the people of Bengal suffered. Sir George Corne- 
wall declared in the British House of Commons in 1858, “I do 
most confidently maintain that no civilised government ever existed 


(b) Economic dislocation. Bengal once the granary of 
India was laid waste. The land revenue was annually farmed out to 
the highest bidder. The tax collectors or contractors had no 
permanent interest in the land and they rack rented the cultivators. 
The Bengali peasant suffered from the evils of over-assessment, harsh- 
ness of collection and was subjected to the worst exactions by govern- 
ment officials. William Bolts, a servant of the Company, wrote that 
the peasants were “chastised by the officers of the revenue, and 


country." Thus many cultivators ran away to jungles or joined the 
ranks of the robbers. In 1769 Richard Becher, a servant of the 
Company, wrote to the Directors, “Jt must give pain to an Englishman 
to have reason to think that since the accession of the Company to 
the Diwani the condition of the people of this country has been worse 
than it was before...this fine country which flourished under the 
most despotic and arbitrary government, is verging towards its Ruin 
..” Then came the famine of 1770 which produced untold miseries 
and took a heavy toll of life. “The scene of misery that intervened”, 
observed a servant of the Company in 1770, “and still continues, 
shocks humanity too much to bear description. Certain it is, that in 
several parts the living have been fed on the dead. During the 
famine land revenue was collected with severity and even extortion 
practised, while the servants of the Company added to the misery of 
the people by trading and profiteering in essential articles of foodstuff. 


(c) Disruption of Trade and Commerce. Agricultural 
depression adversely affected the trade and commerce of the country. 
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By the firman of 1717 issued by Emperor Farrukhiiyar the Company 
had been granted the privileges of trading duty-free in Bengal. This 
concession authorised the President of the Company at Calcutta to 
issue dastaks or pass chits exempting the goods mentioned in it from 
duty, stoppage or even inspection. If its legitimate use worked against 
the interests of the country, its misuse ruined the country merchants 
and traders. The Company's servants virtually monopolised the 
internal trade of Bengal and would undersell the Indian merchants 
in the local markets. Clive himserf referred to these abuses in the 
course of a speech in the House of Commons when he said that the 
Company's merchants traded not only.as merchants but as sovereigns 
and had *taken the bread out of the mouths of thousands and 
thousands of merchants, who used formerly to carry on the trade, and 
who are, now reduced to beggary." 


(d) Ruination of Industry and Skill. The weaving industry 
of Bengal received a rude set back. The Company used political 
power to discourage the silk industry in Bengal, for the silk fabrics 
of Bengal competed with silk fabrics manufactured in England in the 
English markets. In 1769 the Court of Directors sent orders to the 
Bengal authorities urging them to encourage the manufaciure of raw 
silk and discovrage the weaving of silk fabrics. Thus the silk-winders 
of Bengal were compelled to work in the Company's factories. To 
save themselves from such oppression and compulsion many silk- 
winders of Bengal cut off their thumbs, It was no longer profitable 
for the weaver to weave much when he could not keep the gains of 
his labour. William Bolts, a contemporary, wrote about the various 
and innumerable methods of oppressing the poor weavers which were 
duly practised by the Company's agents or gomastahs in the country, 
such as by fines, imprisonments, floggings, forcing bonds from them 
etc. Bolts mentions that the black gomastahs (agents) did not 
obtain the consent of the poor weaver, but invariably forced him to 
sign the contract and receive advance money. Should the weaver 
refuse to accept the contract he was usually tied in his girdles and 
flogged. EE urther, these gomastahs registered a large number bf 
weavers in their books and did not permit them to work for ahy 
other ; sometimes the weavers were transferred from one merchant to 
another like so many slaves. “The roguery practised in this dart: 
ment", writes Bolts, “is beyond imagination ; but all terminates in 
the defrauding of the poor weaver; for the prices whith the 
Company’s gomastahs, and in confederacy with them the jachendare 
pied of fabrics) fix upon the goods, are in all places at least 

5 per cent, and in some even 40 per cent less than the goods so 
manufactured would sellin the public bazar or market upon free 
sale."! py monopolising the internal trade of India, the Company's 
servants forced up the prices of raw materiallike cotton and silk to 
the disadvantage of Indian producers. The artisans no longer found 


l. William Bolts: Considerations on Indian Affairs (1772), pp. 193-94. 
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their traditional occupations profitable and deserted them. Thus 
Indian industry languished. 


(e) Moral Degradation. Moral degradation also set in the 
Bengal Society. The farmer realised that the more he laboured the 
more he would have to pay to the revenue-farmers and government 
officials, would work no more than was absolutely necessary for the 
bare needs of his family. Similarly, the weaver who could not keep 
all the reward of his hard work did not give his best to his work. 
The incentive for work being no longer there, the society became 
static and showed unmistakable signs of decay. 


Administrative Reforms. Clive had the resolution of a 
taskmaster and the boldness of a dictator. The soldierly qualities of 
decisive action were amply displayed in his administrative reforms. 


(a) Civil Reforms. The transformation of the Company into 
a political body had called for administrative reforms. The three 
revolutions of Bengal (1757, 1760 and 1764), had enriched the gover- 
nors and councillors and demoralised the servants of the Company 
from top to bottom. The general desire to ‘get-rich-quick’ had 
vitiated the whoie atmosphere. Bribery and corruption were rampant 
and acceptance òf presents was carried to extreme limits. The 
servants of the Company indulged in private trade and “misused the 
Company’s dastak to seek exemption from payment of internal duties. 
The servants of the Company put self-advancement above the interests 
of the Company. 


Clive compelled the servants of the Company to sign ‘covenants’ 
prohibiting acceptance of presents. He forbade the servants of the 
Company from indulging in private trade and made payment of 
internal duties obligatory. 


To compensate the servants of the Company for „their low 
salaries and loss of income from cessation of private trade, Clive sought 
to regulate and regularise the control of internal trade. A Society of 
Trade was formed in August 1765 with monopoly of trade in Salt, 
Betelnut and Tobacco. ‘All the production and import of these goods 
into Bengal was purchased by this Society and then sold at selected 
centres tosthe retailers. The profits from this trade were to go to the 
superior servants of the Company on a graduated scale, the Governor 
to receive £17,500 per annum out of the profits, a Colonel in the army 
to get £ 7000, a Major's share was £ 2000 and so on the lower ranks 
to receive in a descending scale. 


The evils of private trade had raised the prices of ordinary 
commodities of life and the people of Bengal suffered. Clive sought 
to abolish plunder by the individual servants of the Company only to 
put the plundering activities of the Company's servants on a collective 
basis. The Society of Trade made the matters worse for the people. 
The Court of Directors disallowed the monstrous scheme in 1766. 
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Clive decided to abolish the Society in January 1767 but the work of 
the Society was not actually wound up till September, 1768. ü 


Military Reforms. As early as 1763 the Court of Directors 
had sent orders for reduction of the double bhatta (field allowance 
paid to military officers in Bengal Due to one or the other reason 
the enforcement of the order was deferred to until Clive's arrival. 
double bhatta originally granted on active service was continued 
Mir Jaffar in times of peace also. The practice had continued singe 
then and bhatta was considered by military officers as a part of t 
salary. Thus the allowance of Bengal army officers was twice as hig 
as of corresponding officers in the Madras army. The Directors sent 
orders that the bhatta be brought on par with the bhatta of Madras 
army. Clive issued orders that with effect from 1 January 176 
double allowance would be paid only to officers on service outside the: 
frontiers of Bengal and Bihar. 


The white brigades stationed at Monghyr and Allahabad decided 
to organise resistance to Clive's orders by deciding to resign th 
commissions em masse. They calculated that the possible advance 
of the Marathas would coerce Clive. One of them even planned thé 


and trial of all ring leaders. Further, he promoted non-commissionet 
officers, even mercantile agents, and called all available troops from 
Madras. Clive's resolution proved effective and the White Mutin 
was quelled. 


Estimate of Clive. Robert: Clive may justly lay claim to De 
the true founder of British political dominion in India. He correct 
read the intricacies of the political situation of the time and st k 
boldly and in the right direction. He outdid his French adversary 
Dupleix and achieved more permanent results. His successful condu! 
of the siege of Arcot (1751) turned the scales against the French i 
the Carnatic. In Bengal he won the battle of Plassey (1757) again 
Siraj-ud-daula and reduced the new Nawab Mir Jaffar to the positi 
ofa mere puppet of the English. With the resources of Bengal 
English conquered South India and routed their only political 
in India, the French. Above all, he transformed a mere trading b 
that the East India Company was into a territorial powér with 
role of ‘king-maker’ in Bengal Coming back to Bengal in 1 
Clive consolidated the gains of the Company and regulated the forelg 
relations on a secure basis. Clive fully deserved the praise of Burke 
that “he settled great foundations.” - 


critics even in England and he was charged for these in the Bri 


in Bengal (1760 and 1764). Clive joined ia the general plunder © 
Bengal by organising the Society of Trade. In devising the schem 
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of Dual Government in Bengal Clive's paramount consideration was 
establishment of English power and not welfare of the people. The 
whole of Bengal was reduced to the position of an estate of the East 
India Company. Sardar K.M. Pannikar very aptly remarks that 
during 1765.1772 the Company established a ‘robber state’ in Béligal 
and plundered and looted Bengal indiscriminately. During this 
period British Imperialism showed its worst side in India and the 
people of Bengal suffered greatly, 


Clive failed to rise to the heights of a statesman, He proved to 
be a man of insight rather than foresight and his administrative settle- 
ment pequeathed a crop of difficulties to his successors. If the main 
justification of British rule in India was, as we are often told, the 
establishment of peace and order in this distracted land, then Clive 
can claim no share in this lofty work, for his various expedients only 
added to disorders in India. 


Select Opinions 
, 

Lord Macaulay. Clive, like most men who pre, bom with 
Strong passions and tried strong temptations, committed great 
faults. "But every person aid e 251 and enlightened view of his 
whole career must admit that our Island, so fertile in heroes and 
Statesmen, has scarcely even produced a man more truly great either 
in arms or in Council...From his first visit to India dates the renown 
ofthe English arms in the East...With the defence of Arcot com- 
Mences that long series of Oriental truimphs which closes with tbe 
fall of Ghazni.. From Clive's second visit to India dates the political 
ascendency of the English in this country...Such an extent of culti- 
vated territory, such an amount of revenue, such a multitude of 
subjects, was never added to the dominion of Rome by the most 
successful pro-consul...From Clive’s third visit to India dates the 
purity of the administration of our Eastern Empire. 


Alfred Lyall. Clive was high-spirited, courageous, indefati- 

ble man, to wean above all ph. the English are indebted for the 

oundation of their empire in India...His caring and his sagacity, 

his singular talent for politics and his genius for war, produced in 

Lord Cliye a rare combination of masculine qualities exactly fitted to 
the circumstances of his time in India. 


PE. Roberts. Asa soldier Clive was a great leader of men, 
but Pitt's famous description of him as a heaven born general is 
hardly appropriate. ‘There is little trace’, says Sir Charles Wilson 
truly, ‘of skilfull combination in his plans, and on some occasions he 
appears to have neglected the most obvious military precautions. To 
Seek the enemy and on finding him, to attack with headlong valour 
seems to have been his guiding principle, and his successes were due 
Tather to his personal intrepidity, and his power of inspiring large 
Masses of men with confidence, than to studied plans or dexterous 
Manoeuvres’. 
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Nandalal Chatterji. Clive endeavoured to correct the 
abuses in the Company's civil and military services, but his reforms 
were temporary expedients. The changes he introduced did not 
solve any problem, and only served to worsen the situation. So far 
as the civil service was concerned, the covenants could not be fully 
executed, and the scandalous evils of presents and private inland 
trade remained practically uncorrected ...C ive's gold currency proved 
a disastrous failure and it made the matter worse by further aggrava- 
ting the scarcity of silver. His exclusive trading company. formed 
for the benefit of the senior covenanted servants in opposition to the 
Company's repeated orders, was an utterly venal project which 
could not strike at the root of the evil of private inland trade. Having 
started with the laudable resolution of cleansing the Augean Stable, 
Clive ended by making the confusion worse confounded. The system 
which he laid down and the course which he followed were charac- 
terised by a short-sighted opportunism which reveals his failure to 
rise to the heights of a statesman. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
WARREN HASTINGS, 1772.85! 


The appointment of Warren Hastings as Governor of Bengal in 
1772 opens a new chapter in the history of the East India Company. 
The Company had decided to recognise the fait accompli, tore the 
mask of Mughal sovereignty and rule Bengal by the right of con- 
quest. The task before Warren Hastings was really herculean. He 
had t8 give Bengal a workable system of administration and to trans- 
form a company of merchants ignorant of the customs and habits of 
the Indian people into administrators. Above all, he had to rehabili- 
tate the finances of the Company and develop its commerce. The 
reforms of Warren Hastings may be grouped under the following 
headings :— 


Administrative Reforms. The Court of Directors decided to 
end the Dual System of administration set up by Clive and in 1772 
required the President and Council to ‘stand forth as the Diwan’ and 
take over charge for the entire care and management of the 
revenues of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. Warren Hastings dismissed the 
two Deputy Diwans, Mohammad Reza Khan and Raja Shitab Rai. 
The Governor and the Council formed the Board of Revenue and 
the Company appointed its own officers called Collectors to manage 
revenue affairs. The treasury was removed from Murshidabad to 
Calcutta. Thus the entire internal administration was transferred 
to the servants of the Company and the Nawab deprived of even an 
ostensible share in the government. However, the Nawab still lived 
in a state of sovereignty. Hastings also reorganised the household of 
the Nawab of Bengal and appointed Munny Begum, the widow of 
Mir Jaffar, as the guardian of the minor Nawab Mubarak-ud-daula. 
The allowance of the Nawab was reduced from 32 lakhs to 16 lakhs. 
Further, Hastings redefined relations with the Emperor. He stopped 
the payment of 26 lakhs of rupees annually paid to Emperor Shah 
Alam since 1765. The districts of Allahabad and Kora assigned 
to the Emperor by Clive in 1765 were also taken back and sold to 
the Nawab of Oudh for 50 lakhs of rupees. Though the motivating 
force was economy, the plea put forward was that the Emperor had 
accepted the protection of the Marathas. Evidently the treatment 
meted out to the Emperor was harsh and an ex-parte action. The 
Emperor was never warned of the consequences of his dealings with 


1. Warren Hastings was Governor of Bengal from 1772 to 1774 and. the 
first Governor-General of the Company's territories in India from 1774 to 1785. 
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the Marathas. Warren Hastings’ action was a breach of a solemn 
promise and remains morally and legally indefensible. 

Revenue Reforms. The system of land revenue adminis- 
tration devised by Akbar and the great Mughal Emperors had broken 
down in the early eighteenth century and what the Company inherit- 
ed wasonly confusion. Baden Powell remarks that “some theory or 
practice of revising th» assessment, some customary period for such 
revision might have been expected, but none was left us”. 

In order to work out a satisfactory system. of land revenue 
administration, Warren Hastings resorted to the devise of experi- 
mentation and tried to evolve a system by the proverbial method of 
trial and error. 

(a) In 1772 Warren Hastings made a five year settlement of 
land revenue by the crude method of farming out estates to the 
highest bidder. Acting on the presumption that the zamindars were 
mere tax-gatherers with no proprietary rights, in the settlement. of 
1772 no preference was given to them and in fact in certain cases 
they were actually discouraged from bidding. 


In 1773 changes were made in the machinery of collection. 
The Collectors who had been found to be corrupt and indulged in 
private trade were replaced by Indian Diwans in the districts. Six 
Provincial Councils were set up to supervise the work of Indian 
Diwans. The overall charge rested with the Committee of Revenue 
at Calcutta. The trend of Hastings’ mind was towards centraliza- 
tion and he desired to ultimately centralise all functions into the 
hands of the Committee at Calcutta. 

The quinquennial settlement was a miserable failure and the 
peasants suffered greatly. Most of the revenue-farmers were mere 
speculators, had no permanent interest in the land and therefore tried 
to extort the maximum sum from the cultivators by way of land 
revenue. The officers of the East India Company themselves parti- 
cipated in the bidding through their servants or banias, Even Warren 
Hastings himself was not free from this greed ; there is the case of a 
grant registered in the name of a ten year old son of Kuntu Baboo, 
an Indian servant of Warren Hastings. Further, the land had been 
over-assessed and the state demand fixed very high. Added to it was 
the harshness in the method of collection. The result was that many 
revenue contractors fell in heavy arrears, many had to be arrested for 
default and the ryot deserted the land. 


(b) After the expiry of the quinquennial settlement in 1776, 
Warren Hastings reverted to the system of annual settlement on the 
basis of open auction to the highest bidder. Preference. was given 
to the zamindars in making the settlement. Some changes were 
made in the machinery of collection in 1781.2 The Provincial Councils 

2. Warren Hastings could not work out his origi i i 
only Indian officers in the districts and pricey caelo Sie de Dai. 
cutta. Penderal Moon maintains that all the ex-members of the Provincial 
Councils had to be provided with jobs and there were many fresh recommenda- 
tions from London. Thus Warren Hastings was eqmpelled to re-employ the 
Company's servants as Collectors in the districts and some as judges of diwani 
adalats. (Penderal Moon; Warren Hastings and British India, p. 253). 
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were abolished. The Collectors were reappointed in the districts 
butwere to have no power in the settlement of revenue. The 
Oanungos too were reappointed. The entire work of supervision 
was concentrated in the hands of the Committee of Revenue at 
Calcutta. 


We may say that Warren Hastings failed to devise a satisfactory 
system of revenue settlement. His bias towards centralisation worked 
ainst an effective system of land revenue collection or acquisition 
detailed knowledge regarding revenue matters. In 1782 Sir John 
Shore declared that “the real state of the districts is now less known 
and the revenue less understood than in 1774.” Warren Hastings 
left behind him ‘a dark trail of misery, insurrection and famines.” 
How ansatisfactory the land revenue policy was may be clear from 
Cornwallis’ remarks in 1789 that “one-third of the Company's 
‘territory in Hindustan is now jungle, inhabited only by wild beasts.” 


Judicial Reforms. Better success attended Warren Hastings’ 
efforts in judicial matters. Before Hastings the judicial system in 
Bengal was summary and unsatisfactory. The zamindars decided 
civil and criminal cases and the system of arbitration was very 
popular. Verelst commented : “Every decision is a corrupt bar- 
gain with the highest bidder...Trifling offenders are frequently 
loaded with heavy demands and capital offences are as often absolved 
by the venal judge.” The interference of Englishmen or their 
agents in the interior had made matters worse ; they very often 
interfered with the native judicial courts and even acted as judges. 
Since the acquisition of Diwani in 1765 the civil jurisdiction had 
passed into the Company’s control and was exercised by the Deputy 

iwan, 


Warren Hastings tried to build up a framework of justice after 
the Mughal model. In 1772, a Diwani Adalat and a Faujdari Adalat 
were set up at the district level. The Diwani Adalat was presided 
over by the Collector who was competent to decide all civil cases 
including those concerning personal property, inheritance, caste, 
Marriage, debts etc. In case of Hindus, the Hindu law was 
applicable, in case of Muslims the Muslim law. The Diwani Adalat 
could decide cases involving sums up to Rs. 500 above which appeals 
lay to the Sadr Diwani Adalat at Calcutta presided over by the 
President and two members of the Supreme Council assisted by 
Indian officers. 


The District Faujdari Adalat was presided over by Indian 
officers of the Company who decided cases with the assistance of 
Qazis and Muftis, The Collector, a European officer, was authorised 
to exercise some control and supervision over the Faujdari Adalat 
(i.e., to see that the evidence was duly submitted and weighed and 
the verdict passed was fair and impartial and given in open court). 
The Mohammadan law was followed in the Faujdari Adalat. This 
Adalat could not award death sentence or order confiscation of 
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property for which the confirmation of the Sadr Nizamat Adalat was 
necessary. Appeals from the Faujdari Adalat lay to the Sadr Nizamat 
Adalat presided over by the Deputy Nizam assisted by the Chief Qazi 
and the Chief Mufti and three Maulvis. The President and Council 
supervised the proceedings of this Court. 


The Regulating Act of 1773 provided for the setting up of a 
Supreme Court at Calcutta competent to try all ‘British subjects’. 
However in Calcutta and its subordinate factories the Court exercised 
jurisdiction over all persons, Indian or European. Outside Calcutta 
complaints or suits against or between Indians could be heard by the 
said Court only with the consent of the parties. In the Supreme Court 
the English law was administered while the Sadr Diwani Adalat, 
Sadr Nizamat Adalat and other courts at the district level decided 
cases according to Muslim and Hindu laws supplemented by regula- 
tions framed b the Presideat and the Supreme Council in their 
legislative capacity. The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court and other 
courts often clashed. To remove possibility of friction between the 
Supreme Court and Sadr Diwani Adalat and Sadr Nizamat Adalat, 
in October 1780 Warren Hastings appointed Impey. Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court. as Superiatendent of Sadr Diwani Adalat at a 
salary of Rs. 5,000 p.m. The Court of Directors disallowed this 
appointment and [mpey had to resign in November 1782. Thus the 
dualism in the legal system continued throughout the Company's rule 
in India. 


Warren Hastings attempted to codify Muslim and Hindu laws. 
A translation of the Code in Sanskrit appeared in 1776 under the 
title of ‘Code of Gentoo Laws’ William Jones and Colebrooke 
published Colebrooke's Digest of Hindu Law in 1791. Attempts were 
also made to translate Fatwai-i-Alamgiri into English. 


Commercial Reforms. Warren Hastings sought to clear 
the bottlenecks in the internal trade of Bengal. The various custom- 
houses in the zamindaries were suppressed. Henceforth only five 
custom-houses at Calcutta, Hughli, Murshidabad, Dacca and Patna 
were to be maintained. The duties were lowered to 21%, payable 
by all merchants, Europeans and Indians alike. He checked the 
misuse of dastak or free passes signed by the Com ny's officers 
exempting from duties the goods of the servants ofthe Company 
indulging in private trade. Steps were also taken to check the 
exploitation of the weavers by the Company's agents. He made 
efforts to develop trade relations with Bhutan and Tibet. 


In short, by these various reforms Warren Hastings gave an: 


administrative framework to Bengal He, however, gave no place 


to the sons of the soil in the positions of trust and responsibility, 
perhaps a necessary concomitant of foreign rule. 


The Regulating Act and conflict in the Council. The 
Regulating Act of 1773 vested the administration of British territories 
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in India in the hands of a Governor-General assisted by a Council 
of four members. The Governor.General was to preside over the 
mectings of the Council, but the decision of the majority was to 
bind the whole, the Governor-General having merely a casting vote 
in case of an equal division. Three members formed the quorum, 
The Governor-General and the Councillors were named in the Act. 
Warren Hastings was named as the first Governor-General and 
Clavering, Francis, Monson and Barwell as the four Councillors, 
At the ume of his appointment Barwell was in India, already in the 
service of the Company. The other three Councillors reached India 
in October, 1774. 


The new Councillors set out from England with a strong 
prejudice that Warren Hastings was corrupt and so was the entire 
government of the Company in Bengal. Of the Triumvirate—Claver- 
ing, Francis and Monson—Francis was undoubtedly the ablest and 
the most ambitious. His ambition was to replace Warren Hastings or 
to succeed him. Differences between this Triumvirate and the 
Governor-General supported by Barwell began the very day the new 
Councillors reached Calcutta. They complained of inadequate 
reception which they described as *mean and dishonourable" and 
attributed motives to Warren Hastings for not providing even a 
guard of honour at their arrival. This was an inauspicious beginning. 
At the very first meeting of the Council the new Councillors wanted 
to discuss the past excesses of Warren Hastings’ administration. They 
demanded all papers pertaining to the transaction with the Nawab 
Wazir of Oudh at Benaras and all correspondence with Middleton, 
the English Resident at Lucknow, to be laid at the Council table. 
Further, they wanted to discuss the Company’s involvement in the 
Ruhela War. On the refusal of Warren Hastings to produce the 
Necessary papers, the Majority decided the recall of Middleton from 

uckaow, denounced the Ruhela War as ‘unjust and impolitic’ and 
ordered for the recall of the Company’s troops from Rohilkhand. 
he Triumvirate by virtue of their majority in the Council approved 
the appointment of Bristow as the British Resident at Lucknow and 
concluded a new treaty with the Nawab of Oudh. By the treaty 
of Fyzabad, the new Nawab Asaf-ud-daula (who had succeeded his 
father in January 1775) was required to increase the monthy subsidy 
for the use of the Company’s brigade from Rs. 210,000 to Rs. 260,000 
as also td’ cede to the Company in perpetuity the zamindari of 
Benares. The Triumvirate also attacked the Quinquennial Settle- 
ment of land revenue made in 1772 and charged Warren Hastings 
for having overestimated the rents which could not be paid by the 
bidders, Francii produced before the Council a plan far a Permanent 
Settlement of land revenue in Bengal The Majority also criticised 
tings’ creation of new criminal courts of justice and ed a 
resolution restoring to the Nawab all the rights of the Nizamat. 
Mohammad Reza Khan was reinstated as the Naib-Suba, The 
jority also differed with the Governor-General over questions of 
foreign policy and criticised his interference in the internal disputes 
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of the Marathas and interpreted it as the desire of the Governor- 
General to extend the Company’s territories. 


For nearly two years, from October 1774 to September 1776 
the Majority in the Council usurped all authority in their hands. 
On 25 September 1776 Monson died which gave Warren Hastings 
majority in the Council. Reporting the matter to Lord North, 
Hastings wrote, “It has restored to me the constitutional! authority 
of my station." With only three members of the Council ieft and 
Barwell on his side and his own casting vote, Warren Hastings 
regained effective controlin the Council. However, the storm had 
not blown over. In a moment of disgust in March 1775 Warren 
Hastings had written to his London agent, Colonel Macleane, to 
tender his resignation. Hastings’ desire was conveyed to the Court of 
Directors in October 1776. In November 1776 Mr. Edward Wheler 
was appointed by the Court of Directors to fill the vacancy caused 
by rera resignation and Clavering was appointed as the new 
Governor-General to succeed Hastings. With the death of Monson 
in September 1776, Hastings had changed his mind and he sent 
instructions to his agent at London accordingly. The Court of 
Directors’ orders reacted India on 14 June 1777 and Clavering took 
oath as Governor-General on 20 Junel777. Hastings, however, 
refused to hand over to Clavering maintaining that his agent at 
London had exceeded his powers. The matter was referred to the 
Supreme Court which upheld Hastings’ point of view. 


Hastings had gained majority in the Council after September 
1776 but it was not the end of his troubles. The new Councillor, 
Mr. Wheler sent out in place of Monson was due to reach India 
towards the end of 1777. However, Edward Wheler was not a man of 
„strong character and there was every fear of his becoming ‘the echo of 
Francis. Luckagain favoured Hastings, for Clavering died on 30 
August 1777. Even this did not mark the end of conflict in the Coun- 
cil. Francis continued his opposition to Hastings. Early in 1780a 
reconciliation was reached between Francis and Hastings but it 
proved short-lived. The two fought a duel in which Francis was injur- 
ed by a pistol shot. The conflict did not end till Francis’ depart ire 
for home in December 1780. Some years later Hastings wrote, “My 
antagonists sickened, died and fled?" 


Warren Hastings versus Philip Francis—a : 
Conflict of Principles 

While the contest round the Council table was to some extent à 
war of petty personalities, it wasbacked by real differences about 
principles of government and their opinions about policy matters. 

Francis started from England with a conviction that the Com- 
pany’s servants in India were corrupt and Hastings was some hideous 
monster in human form who was conniving at all sorts of oppressions 
and extortions. His first impressions in Bengal scemed to confirm 
these prejudices. He wrote, “The first glance of the measures o 
the preceding Administration convinced me that the root of the 
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d every branch of it was rotten.” Again, Francis wrote to 
Bengal in 1765 was in a state of Innocence and Purity...It 
dise before the fall...compared to the condition in which 
it” and further that “Mr. Hastings wholly and solely has 
ruined Bengal." It was Francis’ conviction that he and 

could save Bengal Undoubtedly, Francis outclassed 
er members of the Council but in Hastings he found a formid- 
val. Francis desired power and power meant the removal 
st He was anxious to discredit and defame Hastings and 

better of him. In Calcutta Francis was nicknamed *Francis I' 


Behind the conflict of personalities, however, lay genuine 
of opinion on policy matters between Warren Hastings 


Differences over Internal Administration. Philip Francis’ 
. conviction was that *under a European Government Bengal 
mnotfenrish." The East India Company, he maintained, was 
‘the scourge of Bengal. Convinced of the wisdom of the writings 
ench philosophers, Francis believed that foreign rule was a 
irand a trading company could never rule properly. In the 
ire of things all activities of a commercial company were motivat- 
by the desire for higher profits and even its civil servants, bred 
"school of commercial principles, were bound to be corrupt: "Thus 
then prevalent abuses in Bengal lay “in the nature of things." 
: only possible remedy, thought Francis, lay in the end of the 
- Company's political power. Once the political power of the Company 
“Was abolished, the question of the governmeut could be taken up 
affesh. He wanted the sovereignty of the King of England over 
Bengal to be procla.med ; he should become the tribute-receiving 
Power, with no mandate to run the Government of Bengal. Francis 
‘Wanted the task of the Government of Bengal to be left to a native 
 nawab and native officials, while Britain's responsibility should 
 temein limited to the defence of Bengal and receipt of tribute. He 

M ed the Company's policy of ‘standing forth as the Diwan’ as 
‘Mistaken and desired its renunciation. In fact Francis preferred a 

„ Teversion to Clive's Dual system. It was in pursuance of these 
principles that the Majority in the Council led by Francis resolved 

It the re-instatement of Mohammad Keza Khan as Deputy Nazim 

and re-entrysted all responsibilities of administration to him. It was 

. with the desire of limiting British interference in the administration 
of Bengal that Francis advocated a Permanent Settlement of Revenue 
al ; if the revenue demand was fixed, elaborate enquiries and 

$ ‘close supervision would become redundant. It would become the 


E rd P. the nawab to manage the land revenue system etc. and pay 


! . 

; 1 Warren Hastings, on the other hand, had enough experience 
of Indian affairs to know that the ‘dual system' of administration had 
Ne a failure and very greatly responsible for the misery of the 

| | 


| 
l 
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e of Bengal. Hence he believed that British authority in Bengal 
should he fuily implanted and the nawab should be relegated to the 
ba: und. Hastings did see the abuses in the administration of 
the Company and believed that the Company was to act as the tem. 
porary trustee of the rights of the British nation. Hastings was further 
convinced that power and responsibility must go together. Under the 
old system neither a weak Nawab like Mir Jaflar nor a strong Nawab 
like Mir Kasim had succeeded. The former had been unable to 
properly administer the province or collect the tribute, the latter 
administered Bengal so well as to threaten British power. Under 
both the Nawabs the people of Bengal suffered. 

Hastings also believed that the indigenous system of adminis- 
tration was decadent and disorganised and stood in need pf reform. 
He thought it his duty to reform that system and make it workable. 
Francis, on the other hand, believed that even if the Indian system 
of administration required reorganisation it was not the task for the 
English. He believed that once the Company’s authority was with- 
drawn native institutions would reform themselves. 


Differences over Administration of Justice. Warren 
Hastings claimed that the District Criminal and Civil Courts and 
above them the Sadr Nizamat and Sadr Diwani Adalats established 
by him were a mere adaptation of native institutions set up with 
necessary safeguards to make them work efficiently. This, claimed 
Hastings, meant governing Bengal in accordance with native law 
and custom and principally under native agency. Further, Hastings 
had found the zamindars corrupt and unreliable and had abolished 
their judicial powers. 

Since Francis was opposed to any European interference, in 
any shape or form, with the administration of Bengal, he believed that 
Hastings had subverted the old institutions of India and established 
a new set of'law courts. He also criticised the abolition of the 
judicial functions of the zamindars which he described as abolition 
of ‘the motive-force of the constitution’. Francis believed that a 
despotism, the only system that India had known, was merely the 
arbitrary will of the despot, and its blending with the ‘enlightened’ 
English system of jurisprudence was not possible. Thus Hastings 
interference with channels of law was an interference with the law 
itself. Francis complained that Hastings had **rashly forced the accum- 
ulated wisdom and experience of ages- to yield to the crude ideas of 
a few foreigners". It was in pursuance of this conviction that the 
Majority in the council resolved for the abolition of the Sadr 
Diwani Adalat and Sadr Nizamat Adalat. On the same principles 
Francis believed that the existence of the Supreme Court in Bengal 
was an outrage aganist native prejudices, a threat to native institu- 
tion. p 

Thus while Hastings stood for English interference along the 
lines of native practice, Francis, a theoretician that he was, oppose 
any regulation or reform of the native judicial system. 
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Differences over Land Revenue Settlement and Collec- 
Since the Company's decision to ‘stand forth as the Diwan’ in 
English had assumed direct responsibility for land revenue 
t and collection of revenue. Working on the presumption that 
had been the owner of land in India, Warren Hastings had 
a quinquennial settlement of land revenue with the highest 
ignoring the rights of the zamindars whom he regarded as 
rrent-collectors, However, Hastings had intended the settle- 
be an experimental measure till more information like 
survey of land was available. Ia 1775 Hastings p 
ofa settlement with the zamindars, fixing the state demand 


number of years. 


—— Francis, on the other hand, guided by his general principle 
| ucing British, rule in India to a tribute-receiving power 
tolimit British interference in the internal goveroment 
province. [he object could be-better achieved by giving the 
lindars a proper place in the constitution of the state. Francis 
| been a great critic of the land revenue settlement of 1772. 
Ssettlement and not the famine of 1770, maintained Francis, 
‘responsible for driving Bengal to the dregs of its resources. 
ther, Francis held that in the land revenue settlement the 
npany had shown itself at it worst; its commercial principles 
s dominant. He said, “The professed object of every settlement 
here since our acquisition of the Diwani has been to raise the 
pow possible revenue from the country...the leading members 
feach different Administration in conformity to the views and 
(0 UM of the superiors seem to have rested their chief merit 
vith the Company in their success in the pursuit of this object.” 
Francis railed at the Company assuming the role of the proprie- 
lorofthe soil. He advocated a permanent settlement of land 
fevenue—based on the actual receipts of the past three years 
-with the zamindars, ‘the natural proprietors of the lands’. He 
also demanded the abolition of Provincial Revenue Councils and the 
appointment of ‘supervisors’ for collection of land revenue. The 
"og was to reduce the hierarchy of revenue officials in each 
ct. 


__, Hastings refused to follow Francis through a maze of 
abstractions. He refused to be drawn into the question of owner- 
-Ship—the government or the zamindar. He would have nothing 
todo with the question as to who had a better right to suppress 
the ryot—the Government or the zamindar. He had no faith in 
‘Me Zamindars. He thought that the interest of all the three 
Mui state, the zamindar and the cultivator—must be 
a ed. 


___. Differences Over Foreign Policy. In matters of foreign 

Affairs Hastings was for an active policy. He believed that Britain hac 

PU in Índia and ed ruthlessly to secure that purpose 

; estrictive policy of Clive, believed Hastings, was not practicable 
MI 


D 
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under the circumstances. He wished **to extend the influence o 
the British nation to every part of India, not too remote from th 
ions". This he sought to achieve by a system of alliance 
ised con conditions of mutual and equal dependence" with th 
neighbouring states. The Company looked upon the defence of th 
states on her borders as her own defence— the policy of Buffer te, 
as Lee Warner later called it. It was in pursuance of this policy 
that. Hastings entered into an alliance- with Shuja-ud-daula, the | 
Nawab of Oudh, to safeguard the Company from a possible Maratha 
Rohilla or Maratha-Oüdh combination, À 


misfortune of the Company to be ill-advised by its Governors 
in India ; it was more sinned against than sinning in this respect. 
Francis wanted the British to help the Mugha! Emperor—the arch 
of power in India—to regain his pre-eminence in the politics of 
India. He believed that Oudh was not a buffer state but 
dangerous rival, According to him the Treaty of Fyzabad (1775) 
had corrected the balance of the Treaty of Benares which wa 
defective on the score of justice and expediency ; the Treaty ol 
Fyzabad despoiled the despoiler and was ‘honourable and 
advantageous’ to the Company. Above all, the transfer of th 
Raja of Banares to the suzerainty of the Company was a good settle: 
ment for it gave the Company ‘revenue without territory’ and was in 
pursuance of his restrictive foreign policy. 


"Hastings and Francis also differed on the strategy of defence. 
Hastings believed that sometimes offence was the best defence. 
When he feared French intrigues in India, he did not hesitate to 
declare war against them and the Marathas in 1778. Francis disa| 
proved of this policy but then he was in a minority in the Council E 


Concluding Observations. It seems the ambition of the two 
principal antagonists, Francis and Hastings, were drreconcilable; 
While Francis was a doctrinaire and his approach was dogmatic. 
Hastings was ruthless and domineering. If Francis had the habit ol 
opposition, Hastings relished conflict. Though there were genui c 
differences in principles, a frank exchange of views in an accommod r 
ing mood would have shown that there was much common in thei 
points of views and a lot of scope for a meeting ground. They, on the 
other hand, always emphasised their differences and threw venom 
in the discussions in the Council. 


X The Trial of Nand Kumar, 1775. The story of the conflict 
in the Council and discomfiture of Warren Hastings and Barwell 
encouraged Nand Kumar, who had some old grouse against Wa 
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Hastings, to bring sorne charges of corruption and nepotism against 
the Governor-General. On March 11, 1775, Francis produced a 
letter from Nand Kumar before the Council which charged Warren 
Hastings of having accepted Rs. 3} lakhs as gratification from 
Munny Begum for appointing the latter as guardian of the minor 
Nawab, Mubarak-ud-daula. A few days later, Nand Kumar offered 
to appear before the Council to substantiate the charges. Warren 
Hastings refused to recognise the right of the Council to sit in 
judgement on him and dissolved the Council in a huff. Warren 
Hastings decried Nand Kumar as ‘the basest of mankind’, ‘a wretch’ 
and as coming from ‘the dregs of the people’. Warren Hastings’ 
action lent suspicion to the whole case and convinced the Trio about 
the truth of Nand Kumar's charges. The Trio sought the advice 
of the law officers for the recovery of the emount from Warren 
Hastings. 


Meantime, Wirren Hastings and his friends planned a counter- 
offensive against Nand Kumar. On 19 April, 1775, one Kamal-ud- 
din brought charges against Nand Kumar and Fowke for having 
coerced him to sign a petition containing various allegations against 
Hastings and Barwell. The case was referred to the Supreme Court. 
A more sensational charge against Nand Kumar was filed by Mohan 
Prasad, a pleader, acting on behalf of the executor of a banker named 
Balaki Dass (deceased) alleging that a certain Jewels Bond purport- 
ing to be signed by Balaki Dass and to be an acknowledgement by 
him of a debt due to Nand Kumar was a forgery. On 6 May, 1775, 
Nand Kumar was arrested for forgery and h nged by a majority deci- 
sion of a European jury- 


Critics of Warren Hastings and Impey have described the trial 
and execution of Nand Kumar as “2 judicial murder” and have accus- 


that ‘only idiots and biographers (reference to Gleig's Memoirs of 
Warren Hastings} doubt that Warren Hastings was not the real 
prosecutor’. In this context the comments of Mr. Chambers, one 
of the four judges of the Supreme Court, are revealing. He wrote, 
“I argued against the general unfitness of punishing forgery "nm 
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same law had never been applied in Calcutta. A few years earlier 
the Mayor's Court in Calcutta which followed the English criminal 
law and pardoned a prominent Bengali, who was sentenced to death 
for forgery Thompson and Garratt describe the whole affair as “a 
scandalous travesty of decency” while P.E. Roberts attributes it to 
“an error of judgment" on the part of th judges and the sentence of 
death as “miscarriage of justice.” Evidently, the punishment accorded 
to Nand Kumar was excessive and even un just because no Indian law 
prescribed death penalty for forgery. 


External Relations under Warren Hastings 


In his dealings with Indian ruling powers, Warren Hastings faced 
2 very complicated and explosive political situation. Clive's poli*ical 
arrangements had begun to crumble one after the- other. The 
Marathas had recovered from the losses they suffered at Panipat and 
were once again making a bid for the Supremacy of Northern India. 
The Emperor had accepted the protection of the Sindhia. The 
friendship with Shuja-ud-daula, the Nawab of Oudh, had consider- 
ably loosened. In the south, Hyder Ali was adopting an aggressive 
mood and was preparing to take revenge on the Company. Ail these 
difficulties Warren Hastings had to face at atime when England faced 


a hostile coalition of European powers ranged om the side of the 
_revolting American colonies. 


1. Relations with Emperor Shah Alam II. The Marathas 
under the capable and experienced leadership of Mahadaji Sindhia 
and Jaswant Rao Holkar had consolidated their position in Northern 
India. After overrunning Rajputana, defeating the mn expelling 
the Rohillas from the Doab, the Marathas captured Delhi in February 
1771. The same year they escorted the Emperor to his throne in 
Delhi. In reward for their services the Emperor handed over to the 


aoe Allahabad and Kora which Clive had given to him 
in 1 


Warren Hastings decided to throw off the mask aud stop the 
payment of the annual tribute of Rs. 26 lakhs to ‘the king of shreds 
and patches.’ He maintained that the Company did not get the 
Diwani by the Emperor's ‘piece of paper’ but by the best of all titles, 


i.e., power. Later, Hastings sold Allahabad and Kora to the Nawab 
of Oudh for Rs. 50 lakhs. 


2. Relations with Oudh. Clive had sought to create Oudh 
as a buffer state for the territories of the Company. Every year the 
Nawab had asked for the help of the Company's troops without 
payment of extra expenses which meant heavy loss to the Company. 
In short, the relations with the Nawab were very unsatisfactory and 
he wassooked upon with suspicion. 


Warren Hastings felt the clear need of re- 
the Nawab of Oudh or alternatively the 
Marathas for the partition of Rohilkhand or 


defining relations with 
latter might join the 
might even succumb to 


D 
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a Maratha-Rohilla combination. Hastings personally proceeded to 
Banaras and concluded the Treaty of Banaras (1773) with the Nawab. 
By this treaty, Allahabad was handed over to the Nawab for Rs. 50 
lakhs. ‘The Nawab agreed to increase the subsidy of the Company's 
troops from Rs. 30,000 a month to Rs. 2,!0,000 a month for one 
brigade when called for service. Further, it was provided that in 
case. the Nawab asked for the help of the Company’s troops against 
the Rohillas he would pay a further sum of Rs. 40 lakhs to the Com- 
pany. Warren Hastings defended the Treaty of Banaras before the 
Council thus—discontinuance of the Emperor’s allowance, a safe 
frontier, a compact state of Oudh, financial gain and the alliance 
betwecn the Marathas and the Nawab of Oudh rendered impossible. 


$ The Rohilla War, 1774. Both the Rohilla Chief and the 
Nawab of Oudh feared the Maratha attack. Early in 1772 the 
Marathas defeated Zabeta Khan and occupied all his territories of 
Rohilkhand. Hafiz Rehmat Khan, the Rohilla leader feared the 
Maratha attack and concluded a treaty with the Nawab of Oudh 
(17 June 1772) promising to pay forty lakh rupees to the Nawab for 
his help in defending Rohilkhand against possible Maratha attack. 
As expected, the Marathas headed towards Rohilkhand in the spring 
of 1773 but retraced their steps when they found the forces of the 
Company and Oudh ranged on the opposite side. The Maratha 
danger was warded off and the Nawab demanded the promised sum 
of forty lakhs of rupees from the Rohilla Chief which the latter evaded. 


In February 1774, the Nawab of Oudh decided to invade 
Rohilkhand with a view to its annexation. The Nawab feared a 
Rohilla-Maratha combination against Oudh. The time seemed 
opportune for the Nawab’s plans. The Maratha danger had receded 
for the time being following dissensions in the Maratha camp after 
the death of Peshwa Madhav Rao. Further, the Nawab had lately 
won over the Emperor and Zabeta Khan to his side. On the strength 
of the treaty of Banaras, the Nawab sought the help of the Company’s 
troops which were lent against the Rohillas. Rohilkhand was invaded 
and the decisive battle fought at Miranpur Katra (April 1774). Hafiz 
Rehmat Khan died in action. Rohilkhand was annexed to Oudh 
and 20,000 Rohillas banished from the country. 


Warren Hastings’ conduct has been subjected to severe censnre* 
for participation in the Rohilla war. Burke criticised the lending of 
the Company's troops against the Rohillas who had given no offence 
to the Company and spoke of bartering ‘the lives and liberties of a 
free people’ to the Nawab of Oudh. Macaulay has charged Hastings 
with looking on callously while the Rohilla ‘villages were burnt, 
their children butchered, and their women violated’. Young Palk 
at Patna talked of ‘hiring the troops to the country powers.’ Colonel 
Pearse called the operations ‘un-British’, while Colonel Alexander 
Champion wrote of the ‘destruction and devastation’, the ‘banditti’ 
of the Nawab, the cries of the ‘widow and the fatherless Many 
Rohillas were banished from the territories and barbaric treatment 
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meted out to the family of Hafiz Rehmat Khan. Apologists of 
Warren Hastings’ policy like Sir John Strachey* defend Hastings’ 
conduct on the ground that while concluding the Treaty of Banaras, 
Hastings believed that the occasion for helping the Nawab against 
the Rohillas would never arise. To commit the Company to a course 
of action in the hope that the occasion for the same would never 
come is a sad commentary on Warren Hastings’ political judgment. 
Again, it is contended that General Sir Robert Barker was present 
at the time of the treaty between Hafiz Rehmat Khan and the 
Nawab of Oudh. The mere presence of the British General could 
not mean that the Company became the ‘guarantor’ for the treaty. 
Further, Sir John Strachey’s plea that the Rohillas deserved expulsion 
from that territory because they had forcibly established their rule 
some twenty-five years earlier over the Hindu population of 
Rohilkhand, loses all force when we consider that the Nawab of 
Oudh had as bleak a right to rule over Oudh as the Rohillas had 
over Rohilkhand—both had usurped Mughal authority and assumed 
virtual independence in the early years of the eighteenth century. 
Penderal Moon comes to the conclusion that the Rohilla war was not 
marked by any special atrocities or inhumanity towards the Rohillas, 
for the Nawab would not wish to see the country he had to annex 
extensively ravaged and plundered. Mr. Moon believes that the 
entire controversy about alleged atrocities arose because of the malice 
of Philip Francis, who was out to discredit Warren Hastings.‘ It 
seems the vehemence of the critics and the apologists of Warren 
Hastings has clouded an objective assessment. From the viewpoint 
of the people of Rohilkhand the rule of the Nawab of Oudh proved 
more oppressive than that of the Rohillas. 


Warren Hastings’ motives for participation in the Rohilla war 
were a mixture of sound strategy and mercenary considerations. 
Warren Hastings wanted to include Rohilkhand in the Company’s 
defensive line. Defending his conduct in the British House of 
Commons, Warren Hastings talked of the ‘defensive war’ against 
Rohilkhand. A note from his diary of 1773 refers to “the indirect 
advantages which were to be drawn from it than from any «great 
opinion of the expedition itself.” In his anxiety to procure the 
Nawab of Oudh's consent to the Treaty of Banaras, Warren Hastings 
committed the Company to participation in the possible invasion of 
Rohilkhand. It is abundantly clear that Warren Hastings’ whole 
conduct was motivated by political considerations and mercenary 
gains resulting from the treaty with Oudh racher than the righteous- 
ness of the Rohilla War. The ‘moral’ aspect of the whole affair 
hardly entered into Hastings’ calculations. 


4. The First Anglo-Maratha War, 1776-82. While Warren 
Hastings had won some laurels by concluding a subsidiary alliance 
with Oudh, the Madras Government distinguished themselves by 


a ee eS 
3. Sir John St;achey . Hastings and the Rohilla War, Oxford, 1892. 
4. PenderalMoon : Warren Hastings and British India, p. 129. 
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stren ing their influence over Carnatic and the Northern Sarkars, 
the sident and Council of Bombay felt belittled for no achieve- 
ment in the field of political or territorial aggrandisement because 
of the powerful Maratha confederacy in the area. The Bombay 
authorities cast their longing eyes on the territories on the Western 
Coast, coveted the ports of Salsette and Bassein and hoped to attain 
political ascendancy at Poona. The dissensions at Poona gave them 
the much needed opportunity for profitable intrigue. 


Internal dissensions overtook Maharastra following the death of 
the fourth Peshwa Madhav Rao (1772) and murder of the fifth 
Peshwa Narayan Rao (1773). The claims of Madhav Rao Narayan 
(the posthumous son of Narayan Rao) were disputed by Raghunath 
Rao (the uncle of Narayan Rao). F ding himself ineffective against 
the Council of Regency headed by Nana Phadnavis, Raghunath Rao 
solicited English help and concluded with the Bombay Government 
the Treaty ppm (1775). In Raghunath Rao the Bombay Govern- 
ment found a pliant tool and hoped to set up at Poona the type of 
Dual Government Clive had set up in Bengal. An English expedi- 
tionary force occupied Salsette and lenia and fought an indecisive 
battle with the Poona forces at Arras. 


The Calcutta Council received from Bombay the copy of the 
Treaty of Surat with Raghunath Raó after actual operations had 
Started. The Supreme Council strongly condemned the war as 
‘impolitic, dangerous, unauthorized and unjust’, and questioned the 
wisdom of the Bombay Government’s attempt to conquer the whole 
of Maratha Empire for a man who appeared incapable of affording 
effectual assistance in the undertaking. The Supreme Government 
at Calcutta sent Colonel Upton to Poona who concluded the Treaty 
of Purandhar (1776) whereby the Company retained Salsette, accepted 
a war indemnity but agreed to give up the cause of Raghunath Rao. 


A turn in European politics changed the political situation in 
India. The American War of Independence broke out in 1775 and 
by 1778 France had joined against England ina bid to avenge the 
losses suffered earlier, A French adventurer, Chevalier de St Lubin 
reached Poona and greatly alarmed the Governor-General. Warren 
Hastings ordered the seizure of all French settlements in India, sent a 
large force under Goddard to reinforce the Bombay army, treated'the 
Treaty of Purandhar as a ‘scrap of paper’ and sanctioned Operations 
against the Marathas. A British force sent by the Bombay Govern- 
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around Delhi. Thus the Sindhia acted as a mediator and by the Treaty 
of Salbai (May. 1782) the war with the Marathas was concluded 
on the basis of mutual restitution of each other's territories. The 
Company gave up Bassein and other territories captured since the 
Treaty of Purandhar, but retained Salsette and the Elephanta Is- 
lands. The English gave up the cause of Raghunath Rao and 
recognised Madhav Rao Narayan as the Peshwa. 


The Treaty of Salbai merely established stalus quo anle hellum. 
From the Company’s viewpoint, it saved her prestige and territories 
in times of great crisis although it landed her in considerable financial 
difficulties Further. it gave the Company a free hand to deal with 
the Mysorean ruler. On the other hand, the war had amply demons- 
tmted Maratha strength and potential and thus forbade a policy of 
twenty years’ peace towards theni. : 


5. The Second Anglo-Mysore War, 1780-84 In his 
attempt to safeguard India against French designs, Warren Hastings 
ordered the seizure of all French settlements in India including the 
port of Mahe’ (1779) on the Malabar coast which Hyder Ali regarded 
as within his jurisdiction. Hyder Ali contended that it was his duty 
to protect the port against any possible French attack. The Governor- 
General, however, feared that the port of Mahe’ might be used by the 
Mysorean ruler to receive help from the French against the Com- 
pany. Further, the English gave offence to Hyder Ali by marching 
an English force across a part of his territory without permission, in 
order to take Guntur in the Northern Sarkars. , 


Hyder Ali came to a common understanding with the Mara- 
thas, won over the Nizam to his side, secured promises of French help 
and in July 1780 attacked the Carnatic and captured Arcot, defeat- 
ing and annihilating the Company's troops under Sir Hector Munro 
sent to fight against him. The Company was at war with the 
Marathas and Hyder Ali simultaneously and worsted off on both 
fronts. “By the summer of 1780”, writer Alfred Lyall, “the fortunes 
of the English in India had fallen to their lowest watermark”. The 
energetic policy of the Governor-General, however, saved the situa- 
tion. An army wassent from Calcutta under Sir Eyre Coote who. 
defeated Hyder Aii reinforced by 3,000 French troops under Bussy in 
the battles of Porto Novo (1781) and Arni (June 1782). The Mara- 
thas were detached from the Triple Alliance by a compromise with the 
Sindfia. The French help under Admiral Baille de uffren reached, 
India in 1782, but the English fleet under Hughes proved equal to the 
Occasion and prevented the French from supplying large reinforce- 
ments to the Mysore ruler. Luckily for the English Hyder Ali died 
in December 1782. The mig was continued by his able and 
ambitious son, Tipu. In July 1783, however, reached the news of the 
end of the American War of Independence. Suffren, thereupon, 
sailed back for Europe leaving Tipu to fight his battles. Lord Mac- 
artney, the Governor of ras, decided on peace which was 
concluded by the Treaty of Mangalore in March 1784 on the basis of 
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mutual restitution of each other's territories and return of prisoners 
of war. The struggle ended in a draw. : 

` The Affairs of Chait Singh and Begums of Oudh. Wars 
against the Marathas and the Mysore ruler so greatly strained the 
financial resources of the Calcutta Government that Warren Hastings 
resorted to transactions that formed the main ground of his subse- 
quent impeachment in England. The Raja of Banaras, Chait Singh, 
was originally a feudatory of Oudh. On the death of Nawab Shuja- 
ud-daula of Oudh in 1775, his son Asaf-ud-daula succeeded him. 
The Company took advantage of this change and forced the new 
Nawab to accept a new treaty in May 1775 by which Banaras was 
transferred to the Company. Chait Singh thus became a vassal of the 
Company. The Treaty of 1775 also provided that Chait Singh wouid 
annually pay to the Company 22} lakhs of rupees. The Treaty 
specifically laid down that beyond the stipulated tribute “no demand 
shall be made upon him by the Hon’ble Company, of any kind,—or 
on any pretence whatsoever, nor shall any person be allowed to 
interfere with his authority or to disturb the peace of his country”. 
Financial stringency drove Warren Hastings to questionable methods. 
In 1778 he demanded an additional 5 lakh rupees from Chait Singh 
as a war levy. Thedemand was repeated in 1779 and again in 
1780. In 1780 the Raja sent two lakhs of rupees as a bribe to Warren 
Hastings to avert further demands. This, however, did not deter 
Warren Hastings from demanding the extra subsidy and a contingent 
of 2,000 cavalry. The Raja wrotc an apologetic letter to the Governor- 
General and procrastinated. Warren Hastings resolved to punish 
the Raja and imposed on. hima fine of Rs, 50 lakhs. Hastings was 
determined to plunder Chait Singh. “His plan”, in the graphic 
language of Macaulay, *‘was simply this, to demand larger and larger 
contributions till the Raja should be driven to remonstrate, then to call 
his remonstrance a crime, and to punish him by confiscating all his 
possessions”. Hastings personally proceeded to Banaras. The Raja 
received the Governor-General at Buxar and placed his turban at 
Hastings’, feet. The Governor-General refused to discuss the matter 
till he had reached Banaras. Reaching Banaras, Warren Hastings 
placed Chait Singh under arrest. The soldiers of Chait Singh could 
not withstand the indignities heaped on their ruler and rose in 
rebellion which, of course, was easily suppressed. Chait Singh was 
replaced by his nephew Mahip Narayan, a minor on an annual 
payment of Rs. 40 lakhs instead of the usual Rs. 22} lakhs.’ The 


new Raja was reduced to the position of a mere pensioner of the 
Company. 


Apologists of Warren Hastings’ policy base their defence on the 
ground that Chait Singh was a mere zamindar and the sum of 22} 
lakhs of rupees he paid annually was land revenue and not tribute ; 
as such Chait Singh was liable to pay war contributions. The argu- 
ment is hardly tenable for by the agreement of 1775 the Company 
had specifically agreed not to demand any extra money beyond the 
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stipulated amount of 22% lakhs of rupees per annum. Moreover, if 
Warren Hastings decided to collect a war levy from zamindars, it 
should not have been levied on Chait Singh alone. Whatever might 
have been the status of Chait Singh, one cannot but argue that 
Warren Hastings’ conduct was impolitic, merciless and vindictive 
and his: political judgment was clouded by the long strife in the 
Council and unsuccessful wars against the Indian rulin princes. The 
said commentary on the whole affair is that Warren astings could 
not obtain the wealth of Chait Singh on which he had set his heart 
for financing the Company's wars ; rather he burdened the Com 's 
treasury with an additional cost of the minor war against Chait Singh. 
Apart from monetary considerations the exercise of despotic power 
raupi with anger and arrogance had thrown Hastings off his 
alance. - 


Disappointed at Banaras about wealth Warren Hastings had 
hoped to obtain, he turned his attention towards Oudh. Asaf-ud- 
daula, the Nawab of Oudh, owed the Company about Rs. 15 lakhs 
for the subsidiary force that had been stationed in Oudh, even 
against the wishes of the Nawab. Pressed for payment, Asaf-ud-daula 
suggested that he might be allowed to take possession of the vast 
treasure of the Begums, the wives of his late father. Earlier on the 
intercession of the British Resident, the Nawab had received from the 
Begums a sum of £560,000 on the guarantee from the Calcutta Council 
that no further demands would be made on the Begums. The hint 
was sufficient for Warren Hastings and he instrucied Mr. Middleten, 
the British Kesident in Oudh, to allow no **negotiations or forbearance, 
but prosecute both services until the Begums are at the entire mercy 
ofthe Nawab”. British officers goaded the reluctant Nawab in 
coercing the Begums to dislodge 105 lakhs of rupees, the amount 


which was mostly paid to the Company in discharge of the Nawab’s 
debt. 


Sic Alfred Lyall describes Warren Hastings’ conduct as ‘un- 
worthy and indefensible’ and adds : “The employment of personal 
severities, under the superintendence of British officers, in order to 
exact money from women and eunuchs is an ignoble kind of under- 
taking”. d 


Estimate of Warren Hastings. Warren Hastings is a 
very controversial figure in modern Indian history. He raped, 
despoiled and conquered India and showed the British aggressive 
side to India. Macaulay talked of his hard heart and lax 
principles when he wrote, “The rules of justice, the sentiments of 


yeas 


humanity, the plighted faith of treaties were in, Aris view as "nothing, 
y, the plig NES - aii 


when opposed tothe immediate interests | 
steadfast principle was that Might is Right chind a dark 
trail of misery, desolation and famines in naras and\Owuhy. 


Philip Francis reported that a once flourishing/and rich India i 


reduced to ‘beggary and ruin’. However, is contribulien t 
cause of British dominion was really great; At a time Avhen;stl 
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overseas possessions of Great Britain witnessed rebellion, defeat or 
humiliation, in India the British position remained unharmed.. 
Warren Hastings saved the Company’s position in the face of , great. 
difficulties. In the field of administrative reforms he laid the founda- 
tions where the superstructure was raised by Cornwallis. 


If Warren Hastings despoiled India, he enriched italso. He 
was a man of literary tastes. He patronised Oriental learning. Him- 
self he was an earnest student of Indian literature, knew Persian and 
Arabic and could speak Bengali. He wrote thc introduction to the 
first English translation of the Gita by Charles Wilkins, Under his 
inspiration European scholars like Wilkins, Halhed and Sir William 
Jones attempted to study Indian classical literature and prepared the 
way for the development of the work of British Orientalisis in India. 
Wilkins invented the cast printing for Bengali and Persian characters. 
He also translated the Gita and Hitopadesha in English. Nathaniel 
Brassey Halhed published a Sanskrit Grammar in 1778. Sir William 
Jones laid the foundation of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1785 
with the purpose of “enquiring into the history, civil and natural, the 
antiquities, arts, sciences and literatures of Asia.” 


Warren Hastings’ weakness for money was perhaps as great as 
Clive's. He accepted bribes of Rs. 2 lakhs from Chait Singh of 
Banaras and Rs. 10 lakhs from the Nawab.of Oudh at a time when he 
extorted money from the Raja and the Nawab on the plea of 
Maratha wars. Mr. Moon has estimated that the various presents 
he accepted amounted to about 30 lakhs of rupees. Warren Hastings 
made a thorough use of his patronage in India to bribe the Directors 
at home and thus maintamed himself in office even when the Home 
Goverriment was dissatisfied with his policies. In 1780 the House of 
Commons passed a resolution for the recall of Hastings, but Hastings 
played his card. He won over the Court of Proprietors by showing 
great favours to their sons and nominees. He won over Sulivan, the 
Chairman of the Court of Directors, by the grant of an opium contract 
to his son, which the latter sold for £40,000. Further, Warren Hastings 
created numerous posts and increased the cost of civil establishments 
of the Coinpany from £251,533 in 1766 to £927,945 in 1784. 


Warren Hastings’ harsh, despotic and arbitrary acts roused the 
conscience of the English and he was impeached by the parliament. 
The trial began in 1788 and lasted till 1795. Despite Burke's* 
scathing criticism of Warren Hastings' policies in India the spirit 
of hero-worship prevailed in the British parliament and Hastings 
was acquitted o^ all charges for he had furthered the interests 
of his country in India. He was made a member of the Privy 
Council and an annuity of £4,000 was sanctioned for him. Moved 
by the same spirit, Professor Dodwell terms the trial of Warren 


5. Burke called Hastings a ‘weasel and a rat’, ‘a fraudulent bullock- ' 
contractor’ and ‘a captain-general of iniquity’. 
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.Hastings as tragic and adds: ‘The one supremely great man whom 
England sent to rule India was checked in every action either by 
opposition in his own Council, or by hostility of the Home Govern- 
ment, or by the provisions of the worst piece of legislation which ever 
passed the British parliament regarding India. If Burke had wished 
to impeach any one, he would have done well to choose his old enemy 
Lord North, the author of the Regulating Act, rather than Warren 
Hastings, its unhappy victim."* V.A. Smith's judgment is more 
balanced when he writes : ‘His few errors, so far as they were real, 
were those of a statesman exposed to imminent peril and beset by 
embarrassments so complex that fallible human judgment was bound 
to err occasionally." In judging Warren Hastings we may perhaps 
not lose sight of the hard fact that an absolute moral code can hardly 
be applied in case of architects of empires, for when was an empire 
built without any criminality. 


Select Opinions 


Lord Macaulay. Those who look on Warren Hastings’ charac- 
ter without favour or malevolence will pronounce that, in the two 
great elements of all social virtue, in respect for the rights of others, 
and in sympathy for the sufferings of others, he was deficient. His 
principles were somewhat lax. His heart was somewhat hard. But 
while we cannot with truth describe him either as a righteous or as 
a merciful ruler, we cannot but regard with admiration the amplitude 
and fertility of his intellect, his rare talents for command, for admi- 
nistration, and for controversy, his dauntless courage, his honourable 
poverty, his fervent zeal for the interests of the State, his noble 
equa ce tried by both extremes of fortune and never disturbed by 
either. 


A.M. Davies. To outward appearances Warren Hastings had 
done no rnore than justify his retention of his post and the trust 
reposed in him, by bringing the Company safely through a great 
crisis with its territories intact and its resources unimpaired. Actually, 
however, he had achieved immeasurably more and to estimate 
what that tore was we have only to recall the extent of British 
power in India at the beginning of his administration and to compare 
jt with what it was at the end. On the one hand, two weak foot- 
holds on the coast at Madras and Bombay, undisputed but undefined 
authority over the vast, chaotic famine-stricken province of Bengal, 
a weak' alliance with one native state, no friends, no security, bank- 
rupt finances, demoralized officers, incompetent leaders. And on 
the other hand, an empire in being that had conclusively proved 
itself to be the most powerful state in India, an empire that was 
built on secure foundations, buttressed with treaties and alliances, 
doubly strong because it had gained the respect and goodwill of no 


EEE 
6. Dodwell: Cambridge Shorter History of India, 1958 edition, p. 465. 
7. Oxford History of India, 1920 edition, p. 548. 
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small part of the Indian world, and that only required a continuance 
of the same able statesmanship to become the paramount power. The 
contrast isa fair measure of Hastings’ achievement. 


Penderal Moon. Looking back at Hastings’ career in the 
light of history, we can see that the ultimate effects of his actions 
were almost exactly the reverse of what he himself intended. By 
rescuing from bankruptcy and chaos the Company's Government 
in Bengal and then bringing it safely through the critical years of 
war, he made possible and indeed ultimately inevitable : (i) the 
extension of British dominion over the whole of India ; (ii) the 
reduction of such Indian rulers as survived to the status of mere 
puppets ; and (iii) the establishment in India of an essentially British 
administration. He himself desired none of these things. The first 
he saw to be possible, but disclaimed all wish for its realisation ; the 
second and third he unceasingly deplored and resisted ; yet after his 
thirteen years of rule in Bengal nothing could prevent them coming 
to pass. He built, perhaps, better than he knew, yet worse than 
he intended, 


Alfred Lyall. Warren Hastings showed a genius for pioneer- 
ing administration that would have won him distinction at any 
epoch of our Indian history. His fortune brought him forward in 
the transitional period between Clive and Cornwallis, when the 
confusion of new conquest was still fermenting and when the methods 
of irregular, unrecognised rulership had been discountenanced but 
not discontinued, when the conscience of the nation demanded 
orderly government before it had become altogether practicable. It 
is ro wonder that among the sundry and manifold difficulties of such 
a period, a man of his training and temper should have occasionally 
done things that are hard to justify and easy to condemn, or that his 
public acts should have brought him to the verge of private ruin. 
For he was undoubtedly cast in the type, so constantly recurrent in 
practical history, of the sons of Zeruiah, and he very nearly earned 
their historical reward. 
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CHAPTER IX 
ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS OF CORNWALLIS, 1786.93 


In 1786 the Court of Directors sent Cornwallis, a nobleman of 
high rank and aristocratic disposition, to India to carry out the policy 
of peace outlined in Pitt’s India Act and to reorganise the administra- 
tive system in the country. Cornwallis was specially charged with 
the duty of finding out a satisfactory solution of the land revenue 
problefh, establishing an honest and efficient judicial machinery and 
of reorganising the commercial department of the Company. In India 
Cornwallis took up the threads of the administrative system devised 
by Warren Hastings and built a superstructure which remained 
substantially in force till 1858. 


Judicial Reforms. The first impulse of Cornwallis was 
towards concentration of authority in the district in the hands of 
the Collector. This trend was also in line with the instructions of 
the Court of Directors who had enjoined economy and simplification. 
In 1787 the Collectors in charge of districts were made judges of 
Diwani Adalats, were given more magisterial powers and empowered 
to try criminal cases within certain limits. 


Further changes were made in the field of criminal administra- 
tion during 1790-92. The District Faujdari Adalats presided over by 
Indian judges were abolished and in their place four circuit .courts, 
three for Bengal and one for Bihar, were set up. These circuit courts 
were presided over by European covenanted servants who decided 
cases with the help of Qazis and Muftis. These courts toured the 
districts twice a year and tried persons committed by the city 
magistrates. Further, the Sadr Nizamat Adalat at Murshidabad so far 
presided by a Mohammedan judge was replaced by a similar court 
set up at Calcutta comprising the Governor-General and members of 
the Supreme Council assisted by the Chief Qazi and two Muftis. 


Cornwallis Code. Cornwallis’ judicial reforms took the final 
shape by 41793 and were embodied in the famous Cornwallis Code. 
The new reforms were based on the principle of separation of powers, 
Under the influence of the eighteenth century French philosophers, 
Cornwallis sought to separate the revenue administration from the 
administration of justice. The Collector was the head of revenue 
department in a district and also enjoyed extensive judicial and 
magisterial powers. Cornwallis rightly believed that concentration of 
all powers in the hands of the Collector in the district retarded the 
improvement of the country. How could the Collector acting asa 
judge ofthe Diwani Adalat redress the wrongs done by him as 
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collector or assessor of revenue ? Thus neither the landlords nor the 
cultivators could regard the Collector as an impartial judge in revenue 
cases. The Cornwallis Code divested the Collector of all judicial and 
magisterial powers and left him with the duty of administration of 
revenue. A new class of officer called the District Judge was created 
to preside over the District Civil Court. The District Judge was also 
given magisterial and police functions. 


A gradation of civil courts was set up. The distinction between 
revenue and civil cases was abolished and the new Diwani courts 
were competent to try all civil cases. At the lowest rung of the ladder 
were the Munsiffs’ courts presided over by Indian officers and com- 
petent to decide cases involving disputes up to 50 rupees. Next came 
the courts of Registrars presided over by European officers which 
tried cases up to 200 rupees. Appeals from both these courts lay to 
the District or City Courts. District Judges presided over District 
Courts and decided civil suits with the assistance of Indians well- 
versed in law. Above the District Courts were the four Provincial 
Courts of Appeal at Calcutta, Murshidabad, Dacca and Patna. These 
courts were also to supervise the working of District Courts and on 
the basis of their report the Sadr Diwani Adalat could suspend the 
District Judges. In certain cases it had original jurisdiction also. 
These courts presided over by English Judges heard appeals in suits 
involving disputes up to 1,000 rupees. Next in order of gradation 
came the Sadr Diwani Adalat at Calcutta presided over by the 
Governor-General and his Council which heard appeals from 
Provincial Courts in cases involving over 1,000 rupees. Appeals lay 
to the King-in-Council in disputes involving more than £ 5,000. 
Regulations also laid down the procedure to be followed in these 
courts and also the qualifications of Indian officers attached to these 
‘courts, The Mohammedan law was administered in respect to 
Mohammedans and Hindu law in respect to Hindus. 


Even the European subjects in the districts were made amen- 
able to the jurisdiction of the local civil courts. Europeans intend- 
ing to reside in the districts away from Calcutta were not given 
licences until they agreed to submit themselves to the jurisdiction 
of the district civil courts. Further, Government servants were 
made answerable before the civil courts for the acts done by them 
in their official capacity. "Thus Cornwallis proclaimed the principle 
of Sovereignty of Law in India. l 


Important changes were introduced in the field of criminal 
administration. The District Faujdari Adalats presided over by 
Indian officers were abolished. The District Judge was given 
magisterial powers to order the arrest of criminal and glisturbers of 

ce. The petty cases were decided by the District Judge himself 
while for serious offences he committed the culprits to the four 
circuit courts. The provincial circuit courts of appeal which heard 
appeals in civil cases also worked as criminal circuit courts. “The 
judges of these circuit courts decided criminal cases with the assistance 
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of Indian Qazis and Muftis. These courts could pass sentences 
ofdeath or life imprisonment subject to the confirmation of the 
Sadr Nizamat Adalat which was the highest court of appeal in 
criminal cases. The Governor-General enjoyed the general power 
of pardon or commutation of punishment. 


Reform of Criminal Law. If Warren Hastings had asserted 
the right of the Company's government to interfere with the adminis- 
tration of law, Cornwallis maintained that the Company had the 
right to reform the criminal law itself. The Mohammedans take 
their criminal law to be divinely ordained. 


_ puring 1790-93 Cornwallis introduced certain changes in the 
Criminal Law which were regularised by a Parliamentary Act of 
1797. In December 1790 a rule was framed for the guidance of 
Mohammedan law officers that in all trials of murder they were to 
guided by the intention of the murderer either evident or fairly infer- 
able and not by the manner or instrument of perpetration. Further, 
in cases of murder, the will of the heir or kindred of the deceased 
were not to be allowed to operate in the grant of pardon or in the 
demand of compensation money as a price of blood. Again, the usual 
punishment of amputation of limbs of body was replaced by tempo- 
rary hard labour or fine and imprisonment according to circumstances 
of the case. The Regulation IX of 1793 amended the law of evidence 
by providing that ‘the religious persuasions of witnesses shall not be 
considered as a bar to the conviction or condemnation of a prisoner.’ 
Thus non-Muslims coul give testimony against Muslims in crimina 
cases—not permitted so far according to the Muslim law of evidence. 


Observations on Judicial Reforms. The judicial system set 
up by Cornwallis was based on the principle of equity and Western 
conception of justice. Codified secular law took the place of the 
religious law or personal law of the ruler or his local agent. The 
sovereignty of law was proclaimed. However, in its immediate effects 
the Cornwallis Code produced many undesirable effects. The novel, 
unfamiliar and elaborate code was so complicated that the common 
man could not profit by it. Justice proved very expensive and gave 
Opportunities to a man of means to wear out the uneducated and the 
poor man. False witnesses were produced. Falsehood, chicanery and 
deceit began to yield dividends Litigation greatly increased, Law 
courts proved insufficient and could not cope with the increased work 
resulting in great delay in the disposal of justice. Above all, the tradi- 
tional judicial functionaries like the Panchayats, Zamindars, the Qazi, 
the Faujdar, the Nazim etc. were replaced by European judges 
ignorant of the customs and habits of Indians. In 1817 Munro 
commented that nine-tenths of the European judges knew as little of 
India as if they had never left Great Britain. 


Police Reforms. To supplement and implement the judicial 
reforms important changes were introduced in the police adminis- 
tration, In Calcutta itself a state of near lawlessness prevailed and 
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ruffians and bad characters went unpunished. In many streets 
people passed after sunset only at the peril of their lives. “The 
outskirts of Calcutta had more the appearance ofa jungle than an 
inhabitated town", remarked a Police Superintendent. Even the 
` Police Superintendents were corrupt. The Regulation of 1791 defined 
the powers of the Police Superintendent. To induce the police 
officials to act honestly and with promptitude Cornwallis raised the 
salaries of all police officers and offered good rewards for the discovery 
and arrests of burglars and murderers. 


In the districts the zamindars were deprived of all police powers 
and they were no longer to be considered responsible for robberies 
committed in their estates unless their complicity could be proved. 
The English magistrates were given control of the district police. 
Each district was divided into areas of 400 square miles and each 
area placed under the charge of a Police Superintendent assisted by an 
establishment of constables. 


Revenue Reforms. Cornwallis reorganised the Revenue 
Department. In 1787 the province of Bengal was divided into fiscal 
areas and each placed under a Collector. The number of Collector- 
ships was reduced from 36 to 23. The old Committee of Revenue 
was renamed as the Board of revenue and charged with the duty of 
Superintending the work of the Collectors. Till the year 1790 the old 
system of annual settlements was continued. In 1790 Cornwallis 
with the approval of the Court of Directors decided to recognise the 
zamindars as the owners of land subject to the annual payment of 
land revenue to the state. A ten year settlement was made with the 
zamindars in 1790 on the basis of 89% of the rental. In 1793 the 
decennial settlement was declared permanent and perpetual. 


Commercial Reforms. Cornwallis found corruption rampant 

in the Commercial Department. While the Company's goods were 

. not infrequently sold at loss in Europe, the Company's servants made 
huge profits in the goods they sent to England on their personal 

accounts. Ever since the establishment of the Board of Trade at 

Calcutta in 1774, the Company had procured goods through European 

and Indian contractors. These contractors usually supplied goods at 

high prices and of inferior quality. The members of the Board of 

Trade rather than checking the malpractices of the contractors were 

often found to be in league with them by accepting bribes and com- 

missions. Cornwallis remarked that “the warehouses at Calcutta 

were a sink of corruption and iniquity”. Cornwallis reduced the 

strength of the Board of Trade from eleven to five members. The 

method of procuring supplies through contracts was given up and the 

method of procuring supplies through Commercial Residents and 

Agents begun. These Commercial Residents made advances to the 

manufactures and settled prices with them. The Company started 
getting supplies at cheaper rates. In 1788 Cornwallis wrote to the 
Court of Directors : “I do-not even conceive there is a single agent 
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employed in it who ventures to state an article beyond the terms 
actually advanced by him. I therefore regard that Department as 
clear, and as now furnishing the investment intelligently and 
attentively provided at its genuine and fair cost, without any charge 
upon it but what has been actually expended as necessary". Thus 
Cornwallis put the Commercial Department of the Company on a 
footing on which it remained so long as the Company traded. 


Suppression of Bribery, Corruption and Evils of Private 
Trade. Himself Cornwallis was above the greed for money that has 
tarnished the names of Clive and Warren Hastings. Cornwallis for- 
bade the Company's employees the acceptance of bribes or presents 
or inglulgence in private trade. He required each officer to declare 
his property under oath before he left India. He enforced this rule 
even though he had to dismiss some high officials. Cornwallis could 
do nothing with the infamous creditors of the Nawab of Carnatic but 
he prevented the further spread of this evil among the Company’s 
Servants. 


Cornwallis’ approach to the problem was basic. He realised 
that the low salaries of the Company’s servants tempted them to 
supplement their meagre income by corrupt or illegal methods. 
Responsibility, he held, must be paid for or the public official would 
abuse his trust. He decided to raise the salaries of the employees of 
the Company. A Collector was to get a salary of Rs. 1500 per mensem 
with an additional allowance of 1% on total revenue collected. 
District officials were provided with Euzppean assistants on good 
salaries. Cornwallis wrote to the Court of Directors in 1786: “I is 
not by a moderate addition to the salaries of a few necessary and 
important offices, but by the suppression of useless places and by 
preventing ruinous bargains and collusive contracts that the situation 
of our finances can be materially affected.” 


Cornwallis resisted the recommendations of even the Prince of 
Wales. Once he wrote to Viscount Sydney, the Secretary of State : 
“Lord Ailesbury has greatly distressed me by sending out Mr. Risto 
recommended by the Queen, but I have too much at stake. I cannot 
desert the only system that can serve the country even for sacred 
Majesty.” 


Europeanisation of Administrative Machinery. Cornwallis 
suffered, like most of his countrymen in later years, from the evil 
infection of racial discrimination. He had a very low opinion 
about Indian character, ability and integrity. He regarded every 
native of Hindustan to be corrupt. He sought to reserve all higher 
services for the Europeans and reduce Indians to the position of 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. The doors of covenanted 
services were closed to Indians. In the army, Indians could not rise 
above the position of Jemadars or Subahdars and in civil services not 
above the status of Munsiffs or Sadr Amins or Deputy Collectors. 
According to Sir Johi Shore: ‘The fundamental principle of the 
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English had been to make the whole Indian nation subservient. in 
every possible way, to the interests and benefits of ourselves. The 
Indians have been excluded from every honour, dignity or office 
which the lowest Englishman could be prevailed upon to accept”. 


Considering the condition of administrative services in contem- 
porary England or the notoriously lax morals of the servants of the 
ont in India one marvels at Cornwallis’ conclusions. While 
he sought to improve the honesty of higher services by increasing 
their emoluments, he never thought of applying the same methods to 
Indian administrative personnel. Cornwallis, it seems, was very 
much prejudiced against Indians. 


+ 


Permanent Settlement of Bengal, 1793 


At the time of his appointment Cornwallis was specially directed 
to devise a satisfactory solution of the land revenue system in Bengal 
which should ensure the Company's interest as well of the cuitivators. 
The first essential for an satisfactory approach to the problem was a 
thorough enquiry into the usages, tenures and rents prevalent in Bengal. 
Prolonged discussion followed in which the leading part was taken by 
Sir John Shore, the President of the Board of Revenue, Mr. James 
Grant, the Record Keeper and the Governor-General himself. The 
discussion centred round three vital questions. With whom was the 
settlement to be made—the zamindars or the actual tillers of the soil ¢ 
What would be the state’s share in the produce of land? Should the 
settlement be for a term of years or permanent ? 


What was the position of the zamindar ? Was he to be consi- 
dered merely as an hereditary tax-gatherer with no proprietary rights 
or was he the owner and proprietor of land.! On this point John 
Shore and James Grant held opposite views. John Shore maintained 
that the zamindar was the owner of land subject to the payment of 
annual land revenue to the state. Assuch the zamindar could be- 
queath the land to his children, sell it or mortgage it. This was the 
position in the later Mughal times, maintained Shore. James Grant, 
on the other hand, maintained that the state was the owner of all 
land in the country, the zamindar was just the rent-collecting agent 
and as such could be discarded at the will of the state. Cornwallis, 
who himself was as English landlord, accepted the viewpoint of John 


_ 1, In early times the idea of absolute ownership of land did not exist in 
India, All classes connected with the land possessed certain rights. The 
cultivator possessed the right to cultivate tho land and enjoyed security of 
tenure on the condition of payment of more or lo:$ definite share of produce 
to the overlord. 


_ Inthe 18th century in most parts of India land had no market value. 
This was mostly due to poor yield from the land and absence of security The 
Company started the ‘search for the landlord’ in an attempt to approximate 
the Indian to the English land system. There might have been no desire to 
change the Indian system but ignorance and the assumption that there must be 
definite ownership of land in a particular individual led Cornwallis to the drastie 
decision to recognise the zamindar as the owner of land. 
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Shore. Cornwallis’ conclusion was very much affected by what was 
practicable. The Company's servants did not possess sufficient 
administrative experience to make a direct settlement with the 
ryot. The system of farming estates to the highest bidder had been 
tried for long with undesirable consequences. Thus, Cornwallis decid- 
ed to make a settlement with the zamindars. 


What was to be the basis for the revenue settlement ? James 
Grant maintained that the settlement should be made on the basis 
of the highest Mughal settlement, namely, that in force in 1765. 
Shore argued that in the Mughal times there was great discrepancy 
between the assessed amount and the revenue actually collected and 
thaterrears were very often written off. Ultimately it was decided 
that the settlement was to be made on the basis of the actual collec- 


tions of the year 1790-91 which were put at Rs, 2,68,00,000. 


For what period was the settlement to be made ? About this 


considering the absence of proper survey or demarcation of estate 
boundaries and limited means of assessment, the settlement should be 
made for an initial period of ten years. Cornwallis wanted to 
declare the settlement permanent and perpetual. He held the view 


that a ten year period was too limited to induce any zamindar to 


clear away the jungles or introduce other permanent improvements 
in the land. The Court of Directors gave sanction 10 the view of 
Cornwallis. 


The Settlement. The zamindars were recognised owners of 
Jand and a ten year’s settlement was made with them in 1790. In 
1793 the decennial settlement was declared permanent and the 
zamindars and their legitimate successors were allowed to hold their 
estates at that very assessed rate for ever. The state demand was 
fixed at 89%, of the rental, leaving 11% with the zamindars as their 
share for their trouble and responsibility. 


Observations on the Settlement. Contemporary opinion 
claimed a number of advantages for the Permanent Settlement : 


Financially, the Permanent Settlement secured a fixed and stable. 
income for the state and the state could depend upon that income, 
monsogns or no monsoons. Further, it saved the Government the 
expenses that had to be spent in making periodical assessments and 
settlements. 


Economically, it was claimed that the Permanent Settlement 
would encourage agricultural enterprise and prosperity ; waste land 
would be reclaimed and the soil under cultivation would be 
improved ; the zamindars would introduce new methods of culti- 
vation like better rotation of crops, use of manure etc. Thus the 
Settlement would create conditions for the development of the fullest 
power of the soil. This in turn would create a contented and resource- 
ful peasantry. 
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Politically, Cornwallis expected that the Permanent Settlement 
should create a class of loyal zamindars who would be prepared 
to defend the Company at all costs because their rights were guaran- 
teed by the Company. Thus the Permanent Settlement secured for 
the government the political support of an influential class in the 
same way as the Bank of England had for William III after 1694. 
The zamindars of Bengal stood loyal during the great rebellion of 
1857. Seton Karr commented that the “political benefits of the 
settlement balance its economic defects.” f 


Socially, the hope was expressed that the zamindars would act 
as the natural leaders of the ryot and show their public spirit in help- 
ing the spread of education and other charitable activities, 


Lastly, the Permanent Settlement of Bengal set free the ablest 
servants of the Company for judicial services. Further, it avoided 
the evils normally associated with the temporary settlements, the 
harassment of the cultivator, the tendency on the part of the culti- 
vator to leave the land to deteriorate towards the end of the term to 
get a low assessment etc. etc. 


Disadvantages. Whatever little economic or political pur- 
Poses the Settlement might have served during its first few years, 
1t soon turned into an engine of exploitation and oppression. It 
created “feudalism at the top and serfdom at the bottom.” Many 
of the advantages claimed proved to the illusory. 


Financially, the state has proved to be a great loser in the long 
run. The advantages of a fixed and stable income were secured at 
the great sacrifice of any prospective share in the increase of revenue 
from land. Even when new areas of land were brought under 
cultivation and the rents of the land already under cultivation had 
been increased manifold, the state could not claim its legitimate share 


in the increase. The state demand fixed in 1793 remained almost 
the same even in 1954, 


The Permanent Settlement retarded the economic progress 
of Bengal. Most of the landlords did not take any interest in the 
improvements of the land but were merely interested in extracting 
the maximum possible rent from the ryot. The cultivator, being 
under the constant fear of ejectment, had no incentive to improve 
the land. The zamindars did not live on the estates, but away in 
the cities where they wasted their time and money in luxury. Thus, 
the zamindars became a sort of ‘distant suction pumps' sucking the 
wealth of the rural areas and wasting it in the cities, Besides, a host 
of intermediaries grew up between the state and the actual cultiva- 
tor. This process of sub-infeudation sometimes reached ridiculous 
proportions, there being as many as 50 intermediaries, All the 
intermediaries looked to their profits and the ryot was reduced to the 
position of a pauper. In this context it may be worthwhile to quote 
the view of Carver who wrote: “Next to war, famine and pestilence, 
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the worst thing that can happen to a rural community is absentee- 
landlordism." 


Politically, the Permanent Settlement did fit in the game of the 
Company and the zamindars along with other vested interests became 
the favourite children of Imperialism. However, the British Adminis- 
tration gained the loyalty of the few at the cost of the alienation of the 
masses. Besides, the system divided rural society into two hostile 
classes, namely, the zamindars and the tenants. 


Socially, the Permanent Settlement stands condemned. By 
recognising the absolute right of ownership of the zamindars the 
ey sacrificed the interests of the cultivators whether of property 
oroctupancy. Ina way the cultivators suffered from a double in- 
first by surrendering their property rights and secondly by 

ing entirely left at the mercy of the zamindars who rack-rented 
them. True, the Government during the last hundred years has 
passed legislation to protect the interests of the ryot, but the zamin- 
dars have evaded the protective legislation. The growth of population 
resulting in an excessive pressure on land played into the hands of the 
zamindars and they not infrequently ejected the ryot. In fact, the 
cultivator was reduced to the position of a serf. 


In the beginning the zamindars themselves were in great 
difficulty. The state demand was pitched very high.* Added to this 
Over-assessment was the harshness in the method of collection of 
tevenue. The zamindars were required to deposit the revenue in the 
government treasury by the sunset of the last day fixed for the pur- 
pose failing which the lands were confiscated and auctioned ‘This 
‘sunset’ law created great hardships and deprived many zamindars 
of their land for temporary difficulties. During 1897-98 estates 
worth 17 percent of the total revenue of Bengal were sold for non- 
payment of the state demand in time. The ‘sunset’ ‘law created so 
great insecurity that at one time no bidders were coming’ orth. 
"The frequent changes in the ownership of land affected adversely the 
condition of the cultivators. 


We mightsayin conclusion that a temporary settlement for 
40 or 50 years, renewable again and again, would have secured all 
the objectives Cornwallis had in view. It was hardly a wise policy 
measure to bind posterity for all times. If some Indian nationalists 
like Romesh Dutt gave their unqualified support to the policy of 
Permanent Settlement it was partly due to the fact that they them- 
selves came from a class which was the beneficiary from the Settle- 
ment of Bengal and partly due to the fear that the control of the 
bureaucracy would be worse than that of the zamindars. In the 


2. In contemporary England the Land Tax was between 5 and 20 per 
cent of the rental. The Company's land revenue collections in 1793 amounted 
to £2,680,000, whereas the last Muslim ruler of Bengal, Mir Qasim, had realised 
only £8,17,553 in 1764. (R.C. Dutt : Economic History of India, Indian edition, 
Vol, Preface, pp. xxv-xxvi.) 
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twentieth century the economic inefficiency and social injustice of 
the settlement became very glaring. Besides, it was found against 
the tenets of political or social justice. The Government of Free 
India has tried to set right the wrong done by Cornwallis. The West 
Bengal Acquisition of Estates Act, 1955, has abolished zamindari by 
paying compensation to the zamindars at a huge expense to the 
public exchequer. 


Cornwallis Completed the Work of Warren Hastings. In 
his administrative reforms, Cornwallis built a superstructure where 
the foundations had been laid by Warren Hastings. Cornwallis gave 
to India the basic administrative set-up that continued without many 
changes for long. E 


In 1772, Warren Hastings had initiated the policy of assuming 
direct responsibility for the government of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
and of administering revenue affairs and cognate matters through 
the Company's own agency. The Dual System set up by Clive in 
1765 was brought to an end and the Company assumed sovereign 
functions. This constitutional process was carried further by 
Cornwallis by his judicial and police reforms. 


Warren Hastings had felt greatly aggrieved at the prevalence of 
bribery and corruption among the servants of the Company. He 
sought to check the ‘get-rich-quick’ mentality of the Company's ser- 
vants by forbidding them to indulge in private trade or accept 
presents and compelled them to sign covenants. At the same time 
Warren Hastings sought to give them adequate salaries. Financially 
handicapped by the numerous wars that Warren Hastings had to fight, 
he sought to compensate the members of the Committee of. Revenue 
by 1% commission on the net revenue realised. Cornwallis was in a 
better position to effect reforms in thisditection. He enjoyed the 
confidence of both the Court of Directors and Henry Dundas, the 
President of the Board of Control. Placed in happier circumstances 
Cornwallis improved the pay scales and allowances of all the senior 
servants of the Company. At the same time Cornwallis required 
each officer of the Company to declare his property on oath before 
he left India and enforced his orders even though he had to dismiss 
some high officers. Thus, Cornwallis made a determined bid to 
improve the notoriously lax morals of the European servants of the 
Company. However, Cornwallis failed to apply the same corrective 
in the case of the Indian employees of the Company. Evidently, 
racial prejudice coloured his vision, 


In solving the knotty problem of land revenue administration 
Corawallis greatly profited from the various experiments of Warren 
Hastings. In 1772, Warren Hastings had made a quinquennial settle- 
ment but fell back to the system of annual settlements after 1776. 
In the beginning Warren Hastings regarded the zamindars as merely 
tax collectors and discourged them from bidding in the settlement of 
1772. By 1776, however, he clearly realised that the zamindars 
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alone possessed the requisite local knowledge about land matters and 
in all subsequent settlements he gave preference to the zamindars. 
Cornwallis acted on the presumption that the zamindars were strongly 
entrenched in the country and a satisfactory settlement could only 
be made with them. In 1790, he made a decennial settlement with 
the zamindars of Bengal which he declared permanent in 1793. Thus 
we find that in devising a satisfactory revenue policy both Warren 
Hastings and Cornwallis groped in darkness and in the absence of 
actual survey and classification of land success cluded both. A more 
satisfactory system was devised by Munro in Madras. 


In improving the judicial system also Cornwallis proceeded on 
the lines indicated by Warren Hastings. Warren Hastings set up a 
rudimentary judicial system by setting up Faujdari and Diwani Ada- 
lats at the district level supervised by the Sadr Nizamat and Sadr 
Diwani Adalats. Cornwallis improved and elaborated the system by 
setting up a hierarchy of courts both for civil and criminal cases. In 
the district the Munsif’s Court disposed of petty civil cases followed 
by the Registrar’s Court and the Zilla Court. Appeals from the Zilla 
courts lay to the four Provincial Courts. The Sadr Diwani Adalat 
comprising the Governor-General and members of the Supreme 
Council was the highest court of appeal in India. Appeals could also 
be made to the Privy Council in England in certain cases. 


In 1772, Warren Hastings had made the Collector in charge of 
the Diwani Adalat leaving the Faujdari Adalat to be presided over 
by Indian officers. The Collector (i.e., the European Officers), however, 
was given the power of superintendence over the Faujdari Adalat. 
In 1780, Warren Hastings vested English judges of the Civil Courts 
with magisterial powers. It was left to Cornwallis to take the next 
step and appoint European officers of Faujdari Adalats also. 


The separation of revenue administration from civil jurisdic- 
tion, the most important feature of the Cornwallis Code of 1793, was 
also begun by Warren Hastings. In the reorganisation of 1781 
Warren Hastings had reappointed the Collectors in the districts but 
they were given no powers to try civil cases. The judges of the new 
Civil Courts tried all civil cases, besides acting as magistrates, with 
power to commit criminals for trial to Faujdari Courts. Evidently, 
the division of powers was far from complete for the Collector still 
decided revenue cases and the jurisdiction of the Collector and the 
Civil Judge clashed. Nevertheless, a separation between revenue and 
judicial functions was emerging. The Cornwallis Code of 1793 sepa- 
rated the revenue administration from the administration of justice. 
The Collector henceforth was to be the revenue-collecting oflicer of 
the district while the judicial, magisterial and police functions were 
left to the charge of the District Judge. It may be added in this 
connection that the Cornwallis system did not work for long and the 
Collector's power greatly increased and he became the ‘Maa Baap’ 
of the district and the real local representative of the provincial 
government. 
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In the matter of the substitution of. English Criminal law for 
Mohammedan law Cornwallis went only a little further than Hastings. 
Warren Hastings had proceeded very cautiously for, he believed that, 
the English standard could not be applied to India. However, he 
had used his executive authority to moderate excessive punishments 
awarded to dacoits and their families by the Indian officers according 
to the Mohammedan law. Cornwallis went a step further when in 
many cases he substituted English Criminal law for the Mohammedan 
law. The Cornwallis Code of Civil Procedure was greatly based on 
the earlier codes under Warren Hastings. 


Estimate of Cornwallis. Cornwallis was notas brilliant as 
Warren Hastings or Wellesley. “But”, writes Aspinal, “he possessed 
many qualities of mind and heart which inspired confidence in 
others : devotion to duty, modesty, perseverance, moderation, the 
art of conciliation, willingness to accept the advice of those who 
possessed a more expert knowledge of a subject than himself”. 
Cornwailis was lucky in having a band of able and experienced assis- 
tants like John Shore, James Grant, George Barlow etc. In the field 
of administrative reforms the record of Cornwallis’ achievements is 
impressive. He has left his imprint on the administrative system 
and his methods of administration came to be remembered by the 
dignified name of the ‘Cornwallis System’ or the ‘System of 1793’. 
In many respects his system of administration began to be regarded 
as perfect and infallible’ and even claimed some sacrosanctity. The 
Court of Directors recognised his services by Sanctioning him a 
pension of £5,000 for twenty years. 


Cornwallis sought to solve Indian problems by anglicization of 
the Indian administration, He introduced British principles and 
planted British institutions in India so evident from the settlement 
of land tenures and the judicial and police arrangements made, 


From the viewpoint of India some of Cornwallis’ methods 
were unfortunate. By Europeanising the higher services in India and 
denying the Indian people of share in those he inaugurated a policy 
which was continued by almost all Governors-General till the British 
rule in India lasted. Further, Cornwallis sought to implant English 
institutions in India. His judicial reforms were modelled after the 
English law and code of the time which itself was imperfect. Gleig's 
comments are very appropriate when he says that Cornwallis sought 
“to make everything as English as sible in a country which 
resembles England in nothing". Unfortunately Cornwallis did not 
introduce in India the English ideas of civil liberty and social 
equality. 


Select Opinions 
W.S. Seton-Karr. No one...would place Cornwallis on the 
same platform as Wellesley or Dalhousie or would compare him 
for ability, vigour and energy to that servant of the East India 
Company who from a writer become Governor-General and was 
rewarded by a diadem. But there was nothing commonplace about 
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Cornwallis...In his contempt for jobbery, his determination to 
place the Company's servants, whom he transformed from merchants 
to administrators, above the reach of temptation, in his anxiety 
to protect native rights and interests, in constructive ability and in 
tenacity of purpose, he may challenge a comparison with some of 
the most eminent men who have ruled India. 


L.M. Penson. Although the policy that Cornwallis came 
to enforce in 1786 was new, it was not wholly new. In every 
direction Cornwallis built on foundations already laid or begun to 
to be laid by his predecessors, and especially by Hastings. It was 
the emphasis rather than the principle that was new ; but the 
principles were now clearly stated. and the strength of the home 
goverhment was used to enforce them. Every aspect of reform was 
foreshadowed in the work or in the projects of Hastings, and hence 
the solidarity of the work of Cornwallis. Yet even when all 
allowance has been made, much credit must be given to Cornwallis 
himself...He possessed great qualities and stood for important 
principles. Above all, he was beyond reproach, upright and honest. 
He had not to fear a sudden decline in favour ; he had no pettiness 
of ambition ; he was nota time-server ; and he left behind him a 
tradition of service which was of lasting value in Indian administra- 
tion. Loyalty and integrity there had been before, but it was a 
loyalty to the Company and an integrity in the Company's affairs. 
Cornwallis was a public servant who upheld national and not 
private traditions. His service was to the Crown and not to the 
people over whom he ruled, and he thus embodied fitly the new 
spirit of Indian rule. 

Thompson and Garratt. Cornwallis’ main task throughout 
histerm was to reinstate British reputation. He was ‘the first 
honest and incorruptible Governor India ever saw, and after his 
example, hardly any Governor has dared to contemplate corruption’. 
Hastings is widely credited with reforming the administration ; as a 
matter of fact, he achieved practically nothing in this respect, after a 
first spurt of early promise of some succes. Nearly all the 
esteem now given to him on this head should go to his infinitely 
less known successor. It is the greatest possible tribute to what 
Hastings at any rate intended, as well as to the cruel reality of his 
limitations, that Cornwallis, who had such immense trouble undoing 
his jobs,*always spoke tolerantly of him, and with increasing 
forgiveness. 
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CHAPTER X 
LORD WELLESLEY, 1798-1805 


Richard Colley Wellesley, better known as the Marquess 
Wellesley, succeeded Sir John Shore as the Governor-General of 
India in 1798. Earlier he had held office as Lord of the British 
"Treasury and a Commissioner of the Board of Control. At the time 
of his appointment as Governor-General, Wellesley was thirty-seven 
years of age, still full of energy and in the prime of his youth. 


Wellesley had failed to make an impression in English political 
life for he did not find the sphere where his genius could work. “You 
want a wider field; you are dying of cramp”, remarked a contem- 
porary. The political situation in India offered him that wider field, 
that necessary sphere of action where his abilities found ample oppor- 
tunities for display. 


Wellesley had a clear vision of the mission before him. He 
wanted to make the Company the supreme power in India, to add to 
its territories and to reduce all the Indian states to a position of 
dependence on the Company. Wellesley gave up the policy of peace 
and non-intervention and inaugurated the policy of war, more war 
and further wars. He acted on the theory that the only alternative 
to retrogression would be aggrandisement and the policy of non- 
intervention would only strengthen the enemies of the Company. 
In his forward policy he was backed by the War Ministry in England. 
Hs adopted a very high-handed and offensive attitude towards Indian 
rulers. He described himself as a Bengal tiger, and was always 
looking for a prey. He was egoistic and held an unusually high 
esteem for his own views and sentiments. He could not understand 
any other political system than the one known in Western Europe and 
he made no secret of his views that he considered the annexation of 
Maratha territories as the greatest blessing that could be conferred on 
the le of India. He could not understand why the Marathas 
should refuse to come under the mild regimentation of a ‘benefi- 
cent power’ that had come all the way from Europe to India. While 
he described his policy as ‘just and reasonable’, ‘temperate ‘and 
moderate’, he talked of the Maratha political system in very low terms 
and described Maratha policies as ‘perverse’, ‘full of intrigue’ and 
‘duplicity’. 


The Subsidiary Alliance System 


The Subsidiary Alliance System was used by Wellesley to bring 
Indian states within the orbit of British political power. The system 
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served the double purpose of asserting British supremacy in India and 
at the same time of saving India from the menace of Napoleon. 
The system played a very important part in the expansion of the 
Company's dominions and many new territories were added to the 
Company's possessions. 


Alfred Lyall mentions four stages in the Company's participa- 
tion in Indian wars. In the first stage, the Company undertcok to 
lend its troops to a friendly Indian prince to assist him in his wars, as 
for instance, the Treaty with the Nizam (1768). In the second stage, 
the Company’s troops took the field on their own account with the 
assisiance of an Indian ally who made common cause with them. The 
next stage was reached when the Indian ally was not to supply men 
but fhoney. The Gompany undertook to raise, train and equip an 
army under English officers and render available to the ally a fixed 
number of troops on receiving a sum of money towards the cost of 
these troops, as for instance in the Treaty with Hyderabad (1798). 
The final stage was the next logical step. The Company undertook 
to defend the territories of an Indian ally and for that purpose station- 
ed a subsidiary force in the territory of the state. The Indian ally 
was asked not to pay money but surrender territory from the revenues 
of which the expenses of the subsidiary force were to be met, as for 
instance the Treaty with the Nizam (1800). 


Wellesley did not invent the Subsidiary System. The system 
existed long before him and was of an evolutionary growth. Dupleix 
was perhaps the first who had lent Euronean troops to Indian princes 
at the expense of the latter. The English also adopted this system. 
Ever since the governorship of Clive the system had been applied with 
more or less insight by almost every Governor and Governor-General 
of India. Wellesley's special contribution was that he greatly deve- 
loped and elaborated the system and applied it in the case of almost 
evcry Indian state. The earliest subsidiary treaty negotiated by the 
Company was with the Nawab of Oudh in 1765 by which the Com- 
pany undertook to defend the frontiers of Oudh on the condition of 
the Nawab defraying the expenses of such defence. A British Resi- 
dent was also stationed at Lucknow.- The first time the Company 
insisted that the subsidiary state should have no foreign relations was 
in the treaty with the Nawab of Carnatic concluded by Cornwallis in 
February 1787. Later Sir John Shore in the treaty with the Nawab 
of Oudh (21 January 1798) insisted that the Nawab was not to hold 
communications with or admit into his service other European 
nationals. The demand for surrender of territory in commutation of 
cash money was the next logical step Usually the monetary demands 
of the Company for the upkeep of the subsidiary force were so heavy 
that the Indian states, whose revenues shrank or expanded according 
to the monsoon, were not in a position to meet those and usually fell 
in arrears. Wellesley therefore made it a general rule to negotiate for 
the surrender of ‘territory in full sovereignty’ for the upkeep of the 
subsidiary force. 
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A typical Subsidiary Treaty was negotiated on the following 
terms and conditions :— 


(a) The Indian state was to surrender its external relations to the 
care of the Company and was to make no wars. It was to conduct 
negotiations with other states through the Company ; 


(b) A bigger state was to maintain an army within its territories 
commanded by British officers for the *preservation of public peace' 
and the ruler was to cede territory in full sovereignty for the upkeep 


of that force ; a smaller state was required to pay tribute in cash to the 
Company ; 


(c) The state was to accept a British Resident at its bead- 
quarters ; 


(d) The state was not to employ Europeans in its service without 
the consultation of the Company ; 


(e) The Company would not interfere in the internal affairs of 
the state ; 


(f) The Company was to protect the Indian state against foreign 
enemies of *every sort or kind." 


Advantages to the Company. |. The Subsidiary System was 
the Trojan-horse-tactics in Empire building. It disarmed the Indian 
states and threw British protectorate over them. The Governor- 
General was present by proxy in every Indian state that accepted the 
subsidiary alliance. ‘Thus it deprived the Indian princes of the means 


of prosecuting any measure or of forming any confederacy against the 
British. 


2. It enabled the Company to maintain a large standing army 
at the expense of Indian princes. According to Wellesley himself, 
“By the establishment of our subsidiary forces at Hyderabad, and 
Poona, with the Gaikwar, Daulat Rao Sindhia and the Rana of 
Gohud, an efficient army of 22,000 men is stationed within the terri- 
tories, or on the frontier of foreign states, and is paid by foreign 
subsidies. That army is constantly maintained in a state of perfect 
equipment, and is prepared for active service in any direction at the 
shortest notice. This force may be directed against any of the prin- 
cipal states of India without the hazard of disturbing the tranquillity 
of the Company's possessions, and without requiring any considerable 


increase to the permanent military: expenses of the Government of 
India". 


3. The stationing of the Company's troops in the capitals of 
the Indian princes gave the English the control of strategic and key 
positions in India without arousing the jealousy of other European 
nations. 


4. By this system the Company threw forward her military 
considerably in advance of its political frontier and thus kept “the 
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evils of war...at the distance" from the sources of her wealth and 
power. In case of actual war the theatre of war was always away 
from the Company's territories and this saved her territories from the 
devastations that usually accompany wars. : 


5. The Subsidiary System helped the Company to cffectively 
counteract any possible French moves in India. The Company 


required the subsidiary ally to dismiss all Frenchmen from his 
service, 


6. The Company became the arbiter in inter-state disputes. 
All aver of direct contact between Indian states and foreign powers 
were closed. 


© 7. The officers commanding the subsidiary force were very well 
paid. The British Residents wielded considerable influence in the 
affairs of the Indian states. This placed great patronage into the 
hands of the Company’s authorities in India. 


Indian states and expanded her dominions in India. By the treaty of 
October 12, 1800, the Nizam surrendered to the Company all the 
territories acquired by the Nizam from Mysore in 1792 and 1799. In 
1801, the Nawab of Oudh was made to surrender half of his dominions 
comprising Rohilkhand and the Lower Doab. 


Disadvantages to Indian States. The Subsidiary System 
proved demoralising for the Indian princes and evil for the people of 
those states. 


|. An Indian state by accepting disarmament and surrendering 
foreign relations accepted a subordinate position and virtually lost her 
independence. Sir Thomas Munro pertinently remarked that *'a state 
purchased security by the sacrifice of independence, of national 
character—and of whatever renders a people respectable." 


2. The British Residents interfered into the day-to-day 
administration of the states to the, extent that the normal functioning 
of administration was rendered impossible. “I can therefore have no 
doubt”, wrote Munro, “that the Subsidiary System must everywhere 
run its full course, and destroy every government which it undertakes 
to protect.” 


3. The Subsidiary System supported every weak and oppressive 
ruler and deprived the people of an possible remedy against misrule. 
Sir Thomas Munro testified : “The usual remedy of a bad govern- 
ment in India is a quiet revolution in the palace, or a violent one by 
rebellion, or foreign conquests. But the presence of a British force 
cuts off every chance of remedy, by supporting the prince on the throne 
against every foreign and domestic enemy”. z 

4. A state which accepted the subsidiary alliance courted 
financial bankruptcy. The subsidy demanded by the Company— 
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usually one-third of the annual revenue of the state—was so heavy 


‘that the state fell in arrears. The officers of the subsidiary force were 


paid high salaries and lavish funds were spent on equipment, for the 
expense came out of the revenues of the state. The ruler taxed the 
people heavily and impoverished the country. Even when territory 
was demanded in commutation of subsidy the Company’s demand 
was put very high. Wellesley wrote to the Secret Committee of the 
Board of Directors about the deal with the Nizam: “In commutation 
of 40 lakhs a country rated at the annual value of 62 lakhs of rupees 
was taken away in full sovereignty in the Nizam’s case.” 


Karl Marx very aptly summed up the effects of the 
subsidiary alliance system: “As to the native states, they virtually 
ceased to exist from the moment they became subsidiary or protected 
by the Company. If you divide the revenues of a country between 
two governments, you are sure to cripple the resources of one or 
the administration of both...the conditions under which they are 
allowed to retain their apparent independence are, at the same time, 


the conditions of permanent decay, and of an utter inability of 


improvement". Eyen Munro wrote, “that the simple and direct 
mode of conquest from without is more creditable both to our armies 
and to our national character, than that of dismemberment from 
within by the aid of a subsidiary force". 


Among the states that accepted the Subsidiary Alliance were the 
Nizam of Hyderabad (September 1798 and 1800), the Ruler of M ysore 
(1799), the Raja of Tanjore (October 1799), the Nawab of Oudh 
(November 1801), the Peshwa (December 1801), the Bhonsle R 
Berar (December 1803), the Sindhia (February 1804), the Rajput 
states of Jodhpur, Jaipur, Macheri, Bundi and the Ruler of Bharatpur. 


Wellesley and the French Menace 


Wellesley sailed for India in 1797 


; ; ;thedarkest year in English 
history. The First Coalition of European powers against France had 
been shattered. Napoleon Bonaparte had conquered Egypt and Syria 
and was seriously meditating an invasion of India, In 1798, Napoleon 
hoped to mass about 106,000 men on the Euphrates and invade India. 
A keen student of the campaigns of the past, Napoleon had read 
about Alexander's triumphant march from Alexandria to India and 
wanted to repeat these exploits. Later in 1801 Napoleoh made 
an alliance with Czar Paul of Russia and drew up a plan 
for the invasion of India, It was proposed to send a French 
army of 35,000 men under General Massena via Ulm, the 
Danube, the Black Sea to Astrakhan. At Astrakhan a Russian army 
comprising 35,000 soldiers was to join the French army and the 
united armies were to invade India via Herat, Farrah and Kandhar. 
During this period England was engaged in a life and death struggle 
against France and had good experience of the might of Napoleon 
on land. England was fighting for her existe 


3 "Pe gS nce. England very 
well realised the implications of a defeat at the hands of Napolcon. 
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It would mean the ruin of her commerce which brought her wealth 


and financed the political set up in the country which in turn secu 
the enjoyment of that wealth. 


Today it seems that Napoleon's plans of the conquest of 
the East were fanciful, but contemporaries did not regard it as such. 
The Secret Committee of. the Court of Directors had written to 
Wellesley in a despatch of 18 June 1798 : “Our Empire in East has 
ever been an object ofjealousy to the French and we know that 
their former Government entertained sanguine hopes of being able 
to reach India, by a shorter passage than round the Cape of 
Hope, and we have no doubt that the present Government would 
risk a great deal.and even adopt measures of the most enterprising 
and uncommon nature, for the chance of reducing, if not annihilating, 
the British power in. that quarter of the world". General Stuart 
wrote to Henry Dundas in 1800 thus: “Bombay is our natural 
emporium ..with the Red Sea, which has acquired a. new degree of 
political importance since the attempt ofthe French to reach India 
through Egypt...The design is in itself practicable and would have 
most likely succeeded, had the Turks either been in alliance with the 
French or the enemy pushed on immediately after he had reached 
Cairo". There was the possibility of the French using their colony 


the Indian Ocean, the way they had done during the American War 
of Independence. In this connection Arthur Wellesley wrote in 
1802 : “We have seen the French navies contend with those of Great 
Britain and an opinion had frequently been advanced by those who 
are in the habit of considering these questions that during this war 
the navy of France would have been as formidable as her army if 
it had not been for the continental contest, which rendered the land 
service more necessary.” 


Wellesley was not to take any risks. He had rightly understood 
Napoleon's maxim : ‘Impossible is a word to be found in the dictionary 
of fools’. Tipu Sultan of Mysore, ‘the ancient native enemy of the 
Company’, was in correspondence with French authorities and 
planned to turn out the English from India. The same day Wellesley 
landed in Calcutta, the envoys of Tipu reached back Mangalore on 
their return from Mauritius bringing with them a frigate and some 
French soldiers and further promises of help. In Napoleon 's plans 
on India, Tipu saw the right opportunity for taking revenge on 
the English. He had planted the ‘flag of Liberty’ at Seringapatam, 
styled himself ‘Citizen T ipu’ and entered into an offensive and 
Uefensive alliance with the French. Tipu was making elaborate 


1. Owen : Selection from Wellesley's Despatches, p. 577. 
2. Ibid, p. 87. 
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tions for a war with the Company. The Nizam of Hyderabad 

ing deserted by the English after his defeat at Kharda (1795) at 
the hands of the Marathas, had employed the French Commandant 
Monsieur Raymond and had organised a corps of 14,000 men with his 
help. The Maratha chieftain Mahadaji Sindhia very well understood 
the enmity between the English and the French and had employed 
Count de Boigne and later on Monsieur Perron to train a Maratha army 
which then stood at 8,000 infantry and 8,000 cavalry. The Sindhia 
had granted the revenues of the Ganga-Jamuna Doab for the 
upkeep of the French officers and their soldiers. Since the Sindhia 
could not maintain full and effective control over his mercenary 
captains or their regular troops, these French officers could serve 
as an instrument of Napoleon. Holding Delhi and Agra as thcy 
did, they could launch an offensive against Bihar and Bengal. 
Wellesley referred to Monsieur Perron's ‘independent state’ and could 
not tolerate a French colony in the heart of Hindustan. Wellesicy 
also viewed with considerable concern the employment of European 
and French officers by Ranjit Singh of the Panjab. A contributory 


factor was the contemplated invasion of Zaman Shah from the north- 
west. 


Wellesley set out in right earnest to combat French danger to 
Britain’s position in the East. 


1. With his usual enthusiasm Wellesley mobilised the English 
community in Bengal and urged them to contribute liberally towards 
the war funds. He succeeded in collecting £120,785-38-1}d from 
Bengal alone and remitted it to England as war contribution. Besides, 
many Europeans offered themselves for service in any campaign 
against Napoleon. 


2. Wellesley came to the conclusion that the best way to 
safeguard India against the hostile designs of Napoleon was to make 
the Company the arbiter of the Indian political world and place the 
Indian states beyond the influence of the French. George Barlow, 
Secretary to Government, summed up Wellesley's policy in 1803 thus : 
“Tt is absolutely necessary for the defeat of these (t.e., French) designs 
that no native state should be left to exist in India which is not upheld 
by the British power or the political conduct of which is not under 
its absolute control.’’ In other words, the Company sought to tame 
not only the actual but even the potential allies of France. He forced 
Indian princes to accept subsidiary alliances. An Indian state which 
accepted-the subsidiary aliiance had to accept disarmament, expel 
Frenchmen and other Europeans from his service, surrender her 
external relations and accept the superior position of the East India 
Company. Besides, the subsidiary alliance system enabled the Company~ 
to maintain a large standing army at the expense of Indian states. 
In 1798, Wellesley offered the Nizam the choice of immediate fighting 
‘or acceptance of the subsidiary alliance. The weak and vacillating 
Nizam reluctantly accepted the subsidiary alliance in September 
1798. He hadto dismiss his French-trained troops. The French 
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‘officers of the Nizam's army were sent as prisoners to Calcutta and 
deported to Europe. A subsidiary force of six battalions com- 
ed by British officers was stationed at Hyderabad at the expense 
i ting out French influence 
from Hyderabad. Next Wellesley turned his attention towards 
Tipu Sultan of Myore, who had solicited French support in his plans 
to throw out the English from India. Wellesley calculated that a 
French invasion via the Red Sca could only be possible after the 
middle of 1799 an eal with Tipu before that 
time. On the refusal of Tipu to accept the subsidiary alliance war 

in February 1799 and was over by May of the same year. 
_ Tipu was killed in fighting. The territories of Mysore state were 
reduced in size and handed over to a prince of the old Hindu dynasty 
= who accepted the subsidiary alliance. A very dangerous foe in the 
south was removed and, above all, the Company got command over 
the sea coast of the lower peninsula. French mischief from the side 
of Malabar Coast was rendered impossible. A resolution of the 
House of Commons thanked Wellesley “for counteracting with equal 
promptitude and ability the dangerous intrigues and projects of the 
French particularly by destroying their power and influence in the 
Deccan,whereby he has established on a basis of permanent security 
the tranquillity and prosperity of the British Empire in India." 
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Wellesley next turned his attention towards the North planning 
to secure for the Company the position of arbiter of North India also. 
The state of Oudh had greatly degenerated and. Oudh could no 
W- longer serve as a buffer against a possible rrench invasion. In 1801, 
De Wellesley forced the Nawab into the acceptance of a large subsidiary 
TE- force and surrender to the Company for its upkeep Rohilkhand, the 
j northern districts of the Doab. Next, Wellesley turned his attention 
à towards the Marathas, the only power of importance left in India which 
) was independent of British protection. The French officers in the army 
ofthe Sindhia could serve as instruments of Napoleon. Besides, 
Maratha possessions along the western coast left them open to French 
influence and possibility of French infiltration from that corner could 
not be ruled out. The defeat and death of Tipu had been likened 
“to the loss of his right arm”? by the Peshwa. Wellesley's offer of 
subsidiary alliance was turned down. However, internal dissensions 


Company in December 1802 when the Peshwa signed a subsidiary 
treaty. A British subsidiary force was stationed at Poona. The 
Sindhia and the Bhonsle Raja felt humiliated and made war with the 
English but were defeated. Both the Bhonsle Raja and the Sindhia 
. accepted subsidiary alliances and surrendered important territories to 
- the Company. Thus Wellesley succeeded, in the words of Lord Lake, 
“in the great and glorious work of destroying the last nests of French 
scoundrels in India” and thereby saving Britain's “great and flouri 
shing possessions from the claws of the rapacious tyrant, the Firs 
Consul”’ (i.e., Napoleon). 
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3. Wellesley advocated a carefully calculated strategy for the 
defence of India. To prevent Goa from falling into the hands of the 
French, Wellesley garrisoned Goa in 1799 by arrangement with the 
Portuguese. In 1801, England and Denmark were on opposite sides. 
Wellesley at once occupied the Danish settlements in Bengal, namely, 
Tranquebar and Serampore. About Serampore Wellesley wrote to 
Henry Dundas: “Its vicinity to the seat of Government in Bengal 
rendered it peculiarly obnoxious ; adventurers of every nation, 
Jacobins of every description swarm at Serampore and it is the 
asylum of all our public defaulters and debtors”, 


4. Wellesley sought to encircle Indian powers by acquiring the 
maritime provinces of Gujarat, Malabar and Cuttack, and thus, pre- 
venting any French military help reaching the Indian princes. 
Wellesley put the surrender of the Malabar coast as one of the main 
pre-conditions for friendly relations with Tipu. Similarly, during the 
war with the Marathas, the English quickly occupied the harbour of 
Broach and the forts of Champaner and Pawangarh. Wellesley was 
very well alive to the importance of Gujarat when he wrote of “the 
facility which the possession of the sea-port of Broach afforded to 
Sindhia, of improving his military establishment, by the accession of 
French or other European officers, of military supplies and stores 
etc. and even a body of French or other European troops". Similarly 
by the acquisition of Cuttack, very much coveted by Wellesley, the 
English besides linking their territories of Bengal and Madras would 
effectively cut any communication between the Raja of Nagpur and 
the French. 

5. In 1799, Wellesley sent a British envoy, Mehdi Ali Khan, to 
the court of the Shah of Persia to counter French intrigues in that 
country. Later he sent John Malcolm with lavish presents to the 
Shah's court. Malcolm reached Tehran in November 1800 and 
concluded a treaty with the Shah whereby the latter agreed not to 
allow the French to settle in his dominions and to expel and extirpate 
them if anywhere they had formed a settlement. 


6. Wellesley proposed the despatch of an expedition against 
the French naval base at Mauritius, but the British Admiral Rainier, 
who was in command of the British squadron, refused to co-operate 
on the ground that he could not act without express orders from the 
Crown. Even the Court of Directors did not favour the proposal. 
Wellesley also urged the Home Authorities to sanction an attack upon 
the Dutch possessions of Batavia and the Cape Colony (the Dutch at 
that time were the allies of France). 

7. In 1800, Wellesley sent an expedition of Indian troops under 
General David Baird to Egypt to fight against Napoleon. From the 
Red Sea the army marched across the desert and reached Rosetta on 
the shores of the Mediterranean. On his arrival there General Baird 
found that the French force had already surrendered. and the French 
danger had been averted for the time being. The Indian force return- 
ed back to India in 1802. 
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8. Bythe Treaty of Amiens (1802) between Napoleon and 
England, England restored Pondicherry to the French. Bonaparte 
used this opportunity to send militzry officers to this settlement to 


negotiate with Emperor Shah Alam II through the French officers. 


in the service of the Sindhia. Monsieur Perron and his forces controll- 
ed the Mughal Empire and could wield his nominal authority. At one 
time Napoleon seriously meditated sending a French force to India to 
save the Emperor from his enemies. Lord Wellesley saw in French 
designs a possibility of further mischief. In 1803, Lord Lake captured 
Delhi and Agra and took the Emperor under the Company's protec- 
tion and gave him a liberal pension. 


Thus by his energetic and well-planned policy Wellesley suc- 
ceeded not only in safeguarding India against possible French designs 
but in considerably adding to British dominions in India. At. time 
when empires in Europe were crumbling like houses of cards efore 
the might of Napoleon, in the East Wellesley kept the British flag 
high. As to the methods he employed to achieve his objective, A:fred 
Lyall comments : “As a matter of fact Wellesley was applauded and 
supported in measures ten times more high-handed and dictatorial 
than those for which Warren Hastings had been impeached a dozen 
years earlier". It seems the British temper had greatly changed due 
to the continuous war against Revolutionary France and Napoleon. 


Estimate of Wellesley’s Achievements. According to 
Sidney J. Owen, Wellesley converted the British Empire i» India to 
the British Empire of India. From one of the political powers 
in India. the Company became the supreme power in India and 
claimed the whole country as its sole protectorate. From Wellesley 's- 
time onwards the defence of India was the Company's responsibility. 


"There was considerable expansion of British dominion in India. 
In 1798 there was no land route linking the three Presidencies with- 
out a person having to pass through foreign territories of Indian 
princes ; then the only unchecked link was by sea. In 1805 there 


was a direct land route linking Calcutta with Madras and Madras 


with Bombay. The Imperial cities of Delhi and Agra together with 
the contiguous tracts on both sides of the Jamuna passed under British 
administration ; Rohilkhand was ceded by the Nawab of Oudh : 
important tracts of Bundelkhand, Cuttack, valuable tracks in Gujarat, 
strategic territories along the western coast were added to Company's 
territories. The addition of these territories along with the acquisi- 
tion of Surat, Tanjore, Carnatic and cession of territories by the 
Nizam gave a new shape to the three Presidencies. British superiority 
in India was amply demonstrated, the unquestioned proclamation © 
British Paramountcy was a question of time and the next logical step- 


While opinions will continue to differ on whether the ‘French 
intrigues’ were a real danger to British position in India or were 
merely made a convenient excuse by Wellesley for pursuing schemes 
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aggression, whether Maratha-French combinations were the 
uses or effects of Wellesley's aggressive policy, one thing is certain 
lat Wellesley's methods were far more high-handed and dictatorial 
A those for which Warren Hastings had been impeached by the 

tish Parliament a dozen years earlier. During that interval the 
n of the English nation had greatly changed. Embittered by 
the strenuous struggle against Revolutionary and Napoleonic France 
he British Liberal tradition of Burke and Fox had receded to the 
background and the Parliament condoned all methods, however objec- 
ble, on!y if those buttressed British prestige in India, 


B 


Select Opinions 


? t 
PE. Roberts. Wellesley was one of the greatest of British 
rulers of India. Only Clive, Warren Hastings and Dalhousie can 
‘challenge comparison with him, and in actual achievement he out- 
distanced them all. He came to India at an auspicious time fur one 
Who wished to play a great part, when the policy of non-interference 
and neutrality was on the point of breaking down, and he seized the 
tide of his opportunity at the flood. He had great chances and made 
the most of them...His own imperious will, wide and bold political 
grasp of facts, and gorgeous imagination swept onward to a more 
ambitious view of British Dominion than had hitherto been enter- 
tained. It was afterwards realized that the change he inaugurated 
Was in any case inevitable. But while others shrank from it even 
"When they saw it coming, Wellesley went boldly forth to anticipate 
and to meet it. He saw that Great Britain could no longer play any 
but the predominant part in India. 

s Henry Beveridge. Wellesley saw clearly that the British in 

India had advanced too far to recede, and that no alternative was 
— left them but either to gain the whole or lose the whole. The idea 
| of becoming stationary was an absurdity. Ifthey did not advance, 
j ‘they must lay account with being driven back. If they repudiated 
the empire placed within their reach, some other power would 
certainly seize it. Marquess Wellesley saw this from the first, and 
— having made his choice in favour of dominion, pursued it on system 
with consummate ability and brilliant success. The legality, wisdom 
and even the justice of some of his measures are very questionable, 
but the House of Commons undoubtedly did right when...it declared 
that Wellesley had been actuated by an ardent zeal for the service 
of his country, and an ardent desire to promote the safety, interests. 
and prosperity of the British Empire in India. 
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Philip Francis. Wc never pretended to be thoroughly afraid 
of our safety until in effect we had no enemy left and literally 
nothing to fear...Nothing can be more simple than the principle, 
nor more effectual than the operation of this subsidiary treaty. If 
onceyou can persuade the Nizam, the Peshwa, or any other native 
prince, for whom you happen to have a particular friendship, that 
his Government is in danger and that his person is not safe without 
your assistance, the business is done. A British army is on the 
frontier ready to march the moment the treaty is signed, enters his 
country, takes possession of his capital and secures him in his palace. 
If he should happen to bea short-sighted, narrow-minded person 
or not sufficiently quick in accepting these proofs of your friendship, 
there are various ways of convincing him. Sword in hard is the 
shortest...If you follow the agents of Lord Wellesley and the armies 
of Britain you wiil find them in the centre or in the remotest corner 
of the Peninsula, carrying slavery and desolation into countries and 
exacting tributes from peoples, whose names are hardly known in 
England, and then we revile the peoples of India as if they were the 
aggressors, as if they were the invaders, and as if there could be no 
repose or security for the British establishment as long as any native 
power in that immense continent was left in a state of independence. 
We go into their country to charge them with lawless ambition and 


we rob them of their property in order to convict them of insatiable 
avarice. 
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CHAPTER XI 


LORD HASTINGS AND ESTABLISHMENT OF 
BRITISH PARAMOUNTCY IN INDIA 


If Lord Wellesley had established the Company's military 
‘ascendancy in India, Lord Hastings established the Company’s politi- 
paramountcy. If Wellesley had succeeded in expelling the French 
nd defeating his Indian opponents, Hastings succeeded in establishing 
in unmistakable terms the political sovereignty of England over the 
hole of India. In fact Hastings compieted the fabric of British 
dominion in India almost exactly as his great predecessor had 
- planned it. 
— The Anglo-Nepal War, 1814-16. The first problem Hastings. 
Thad to face in India wasa war with the Gurkhas of Nepal. The 
Gurkhas from Western Himalayas had wrested the control of Nepal 
. ffom the successors of Ranjit Malla of Bhatgaon in 1768. A hardy 
people, the Gurkhas began to expand their dominion beyond the 
Mountains. Checked in the north by the Chinese. they pushed forward 
"towards the ill-defined frontiers of Bengal and Oudh. The English 
‘occupation of Gorakhpore district in 1801 had brought the Company s 
frontier co-terminous with the territory of the Gurkhas. The dispute 
between the Company and the Nepalese arose out of the latter's occu- 
- pation of the districts of Butwal (north of Basti district) and Sheoraj 
further east of Butwal). The English reoccupied the districts without 
_ n open conflict. 


In May 1814 the Gurkhas once again attacked the three police 

Stations of Butwal. Lord Hastings took it as a challenge to the 

mpany's authority and resolved to launch an offensive against the 
Gurkhas along the whole frontier fiom the Sutlej to the Kosi. 


Hastings who also held the office of the Commander-in-Chief of 
the army planned the campaign. A large army of 34,000 soldiers 
Was mustered against. the Gurkha army of 12,000. The campaigns 
of 1814-15 were a dismal failurc. General Gillespie's attack on the 
mountain “fortress of Kalanga failed, the General losing his life in 
action. Gillespie’s successor, Major-General Martindell also suffered 
an ignominious defeat before the stronghold of Jaitak. The English 
Prestige suffered a great set-back. 

Undaunted, the English renewed their efforts. Colonels 
Nichollos and Gardner succeeded in capturing Almora in the Kumaon 
hills in April 1815, while General Ochterlony wrested the fort of 
Malaon from Amar Singh Thapa in May 1815. 
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The fall of Malaon induced the Gurkhas to open negotiations 
for peace. However, Hastings’ exorbitant demands hardened the 
attitude of the Curkhas and the war party came in ascendency in 
Nepal. Hostilities commenced again. David Ochterlony, now in 
supreme command, advanced into the heart of Nepal and inflicted a 
defeat on the Nepalese at Makwanpur on 28 February 1816.. Finding 
furthur resistance difficult, the Gurkhas accepted the Treaty of Sagauli 
in March 1816. The Governor-General was content with a moderate 
treaty and did not press his demands, In fact both sides had a 
taste of each other’s strength and iere in an accommodating mood. 


The Treaty of Sagauli, 1816. The Company’s gains were not 
unimportant. The Gurkhas surrendered to the Company the districts 
of Garhwal and Kumaon, including a great portion of the Tarai. 
The Tarai boundary was marked by pillars of masonry. The Gurkhas 
agreed toaccepta British Resident at Kathmandu and permanently 
withdrew from Sikkim. Fora loan of a crore of rupees obtained 
from the Nawab of Oudh during the war, the English handed over 
a part of the Tarai in the Rohilkhand pargana to the Nawab. 


The north-west frontier of the Company was pushed up to the 
mountains. The English obtained the sites for the hill stations and 
summer capitals of India—Simla, Mussoorie, Ranikhet, Landour 
and Naini Tal. Besides, the route for communications with the 
remoter regions of Central Asia was opened. By a separate treaty 
with the Raja of Sikkim on 10 February 1817 the Company handed 
over to the Raja a part of the territory lying between the Mechi 
and the Tista rivers. This gave the Company an effective barrier 
on the eastern frontier of Nepal, 


The friendship between Nepal and the English subsisted till the 
British rule lasted in India, nay, has even survived that. The 
Gurkhas, one of the finest class of soldiers in the world, were too glad to 
serve as mercenaries for the English army. Actually three battalions 
of the Gurkha soldiers were formed by Ochterlony even before the 
end of the war. The Gurkhasready to fight for any side capable 
of giving them a good living considerably strengthened the Company 's 
army and helped in the expansion of its dominion in India. 


Lord Hastings and the Indian States. Before coming to 
India, the Earl of Moira had been a great critic of ‘forward policy". 
In a debate in the House of Lords on 11 April 1791, he had question- 
ed the wisdom of the policy of war against Tipu Sultan of Mysore 
by observing that “a scheme of conquest, for the extension of terri- 
tory, was not only held generally as an improvident act, but parti- 
cularly so in India". He further described the Mysore war as 
‘a subject of depreciation and regret’, He was equally vehement in 


criticising the war policy of Wellesley. 


Although a critic of the ‘war policy’ of Wellesley, Hastings was 
essentially different in political outlook from men like Barlow. 
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menting on. the policy of his predecessors he observed, “Our first 
ñ was to avoid meddling with the native powers. The second 
to contro! them all, and we have since attempted partially to 
ert to the first after having taken one half of the powers of India 
ler our protection, and made the other half our enemies". He 
ed to end this anomalous and unsatisfactory state of affairs 
ndia. Further, he clearly saw the growing menace of the Pindaris 
the necessity of maintaining peace in the country. He did not 
in an expensive system of defence against the Pindari raids. 
desired their complete suppression. If extirpation of the Pindari 
nger meant war with the Marathas, he would not desist from it. 
Hastings also realised that the existence of independent Maratha 
lers like the Sindhia, the Bhonsle and the Holkar was inconsistent 
ritish position in India. The independence of the Marathas 
st be destroyed if the Company was to become the arbiter of the 
tiny of India. In February 1814 Hastings noted in his Private 
— Journal, “Our object ought to be to render the British Government 
| paramount in effect, if not declaredly so. We should hold the other 
| States vassals in substance if not in name". i 


Thus Hastings’ objective in India was three-fold : (a) to suppress 
the Pindaris, (b) to destroy the independence of the Maratha chiefs 
id make them accept the Company's supremacy, and lastly (c) to 
bring under the Company's protection all harmless states. 


The Pindaris. The etymology of the word Pindarry is vari- 
_ ously explained. The most popular explanation is. that the word 
—— Pindari is of Marathi origin meaning ‘consumer of pinda’, a ferment- 
-eddrink. In the 18th and 19th centuries the word was used to 
describe the hordes of cruel marauders whose main occupation was 
— loot and plunder. 


: The origin of the Pindaris is lost in obscurity. They were first 
heard of in 1689 during the Mughal invasion of Maharashtra. During 
the time of Baji Rao I they were referred to as irregular horsemen 
= attached to the Maratha army, serving without pay and receiving 
in lieu thereof licence to plunder. After the battle of Panipat in 

_ 1761, the Pindari leaders settled chiefly in Malwa and served as 
auxiliaries of Maratha chiefs like the Sindhia and the Holkar, and 
3 the Nizam ; they came to be designated as Sindhia Shahi Pindaris, 
-— Holkar Shahi Pindaris and Nizam Shahi Pindaris. Malhar Rao 
sm Holkar gave one of the Pindari chiefs a golden flag ; in 1794 the 
= Sindhia granted them lands in the Narbada valley which they 
.. extended soon by “conquests from the Grassias or original indepen- 
- dent landlords in their neighbourhood". Malcolm had in view their 

. Connection with the Marathas when he wrote, “Condemned from 
_ Origin to be the very scavengers of the Mahrattas their habits and 
Character took, from the first, a shape suited to the work they had 
to perform". As the power of the Marathas declined the Pindaris 
became a body by themselves frequently engaged in devastating the 

f geriocy of the very chiefs whom they professed to follow. 
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The weakness of the Mughal central authority, the corruption: 
of weak and expiring states, the repeated plundering raids of the 
Marathas created. conditions in India in which the Pindaris rose 
‘like masses of putrefaction in animal matter’. The chaotic political 
condition in many parts of India deprived large number of people 
of their peaceful occupations. The life of plunder offered an easier 
means of livelihood than honest labour. The Pindari ranks swelled 
during the Governor-Generalship of Wellesley when a large body of 
professional soldiers were disbanded by the subsidiary allies of the 
East India Company. The Pindaris spread misery all round and 
many hardy peasants were’ impelled to join their ranks. The 
Pindaris thus formed ‘not a particular force but a system fed and 
nourished by the very miseries they created’. N 

The Pindaris did not come from any particular area or believe 
in any particular religion. They were a héterogeneous element drawn 
from the ranks of disbanded soldiers, fugitives from justice, idle, 
profligate and unscrupulous men both from Hinduism and Islam. 
The prospect of rich plunder was the only tic of cohesion among the 
members of a Pindari party. Their mode of warfare was a peculiar 
one. They avoided pitched battles with regular armies. When on 
march, they carried no baggage of any description and supported 
themselves and their horses on the grain and provision which they 
plundered. Their favourite weapons were long bamboo spears ; some 
used fire-arms also, Their chief merit was their speed. “The celeri- 
ty of their marches was not more remarkable than their secrecy. It 
was scarcely possible to gain information of their movements till 
they had completed". Like swarms of locusts they destroyed and 
left waste whatever province they visited. British writers like Malcolm, 
Princep, Duff, Tod and Thornton have given detailed accounts of the 
plundering raids of the Pindaris. 


In the early 19th century the chief Pindari leaders were Chitu, 
Wasil Muhammad and Karim Khan. The Pindaris gradually extend- 
ed the area of their operations, organising raids in the Company 's 
territories, In 1812 the Pindaris dr the British districts of 
Mirzapur and Shahabad. In 1815 they raided the Nizam's domi- 
nions, and in 1816 plundered the Northen Sarkars. 


Lord Hastings decided to take stern action against the Pindaris. 
The Court of Directors also authorized action, Hastings improved 
the Company's diplomatic position by concluding agreements with 
the Maratha chiefs, the Rajput princes and the ruler of Bhopal, 
getting promises of help against these robber bands. 

British writer like V.A. Smith, P.E. Roberts and S.M. Edwards 
have popularised the myth that the Pindari marauders, the Afghan 
frec-booters and the Maratha chiefs were in league with one another 
and Daulat Rao Sindhia was the ‘nominal sovereign’ of the Pindaris. 
The problem, therefore, before the Governor-General was not only to 
encircle the Pindaris, but also to check the attempts of the Maratha 
chiefs to break through to their assistance; and that the prescience 
of the Governor-General was fully justified, for ‘the hunt of the 
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Pindaris became merged in the third Maratha war'. Recent research- 
es have proved that the population in the Maratha territories 
even was not safe from the depredations of the Pindaris and that 
Daulat Rao Sindhia himself employed his troopsto suppress the 
Pindaris. In the summer of 1815 the Sindhia entered into a. definite 
agreement with the Pindaris whereby the latter agreed to give up 
the policy of plunder and to live on the lands allotted to them by the 
Sindhia. Edmonstone, Vice-President of the Governor-General’s 
Council, asserted that the Sindhia was sincere in his desire to suppress 
the Pindaris and to disassociate himself from their activities. It 
seems Hastings was keen on war with the Sindhia. Henoted in his 
Private Journal on 23 December 1816: “It is far better if the 
Sindhia be resolved to risk his existence for the support of the 
Pindaris", In fact, Hastings did not really desire the Sindhia’s 
Co-operation in his campaign against the Pindari. On the other 
hand, he desired war against the Sindhia and found in the cam- 
Paign against the Pindaris the right opportunity to provoke him to it. 
4 With his plan to suppress the Pindaris and defeat the Marathas 
in one sweep, the Governor-General collected a large army of 1,13,000 
men and 300 guns. Hastings himself took the command of the 
Northern Force and entrusted the charge ofthe Deccan Army to 
Sir Thomas Hislop. By the end of 1817 the Pindaris were driven 
across the Chambal and by January 1818 their organised bands were 
destroyed. Karim Khan surrendered himself to Malcolm and was 
given a small estate in the Gorakhpur district. Wasil Mohammad took 
refuge in the Sindhia’s camp and the latter handed him over to the Eng- 
ish. In captivity at Ghazipur, Wasil Mohammad committed suicide. 
The other Pindari leader Chitu escaped for safety to the forests where 
he was devoured by a tiger. Thus ended the Pindari menace. In 
1824 Malcolm wrote, ‘The Pindaris are effectually destroyed, that 
their name is almost forgotten”. Duff wrote, “The Pindharees thus 
dispersed, without leaders, and without a home or a rendezvous, were 
afterwards little heard of, though flying parties were seen in the 
Deccan until the termination of the war with the Peshwa’’. 


_ Hastings’ Policy Towards the Marathas. It was Hastings’ 
Main objective to make the Company the Paramount Power in India. 
The independence of the three Maratha rulers—the Sindhia, the 
Bhonsle and the Holkar—had_ to be destroyed before the Company 
could become the arbiter of the destinies of India. Since this object 
epuld not be achieved by negotiations, Hastings was prepared for 

ar, 


. The chaotic state of affairs in the territories of the Maratha 
chiefs greatly facilitated the task of Hastings, The Raja of Berar was 
Probably the weakest of the three Maratha chiefs. After the death 
of Raghuji Bhonsle on 22 March 1816, his imbecile son, Parsoji 
Succeeded to the gaddi. The Dowager Rani, Buka Bai's claim or 
appointment as Regent was disputed by the young Raja’s cousin, 
Ap t Sahib, who considered himself as the next successor to the 
gaddi of Nagpur. The British Resident, Mr. Jenkins, saw in these 
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dissensions the ripe opportunity to force a subsidiary alliance on 
the state. Appa Sahib in his keenness to get British support offered 
very favourable terms, even more favourable than the Company had 
got by the treaties of Bassein and Hyderabad. The Treaty of 

Nagpur signed on 27 May 1816 had, as Jenkins pointed out, more 
of the protective element and less of equality .and reciprocity in 
it. By this treaty a subsidiary force of six battalions of infantry, a 
regiment of cavalry and a company of European artillerymen were 
stationed at Nagpur. The subsidy to be paid by the state was 
fixed at 7} lakhs of rupees per annum. Besides, the Raja agreed to 
surrender his foreign affairs to the care of the Company. This treaty 
was of great advantage to the Company because a strategic control 
over Nagpur was of immense advantage both for defence and offence. 
In the words of Malcolm, *In the actual condition of India, no 
event could be more fortunate than the subsidiary alliance with 
Nagpur. It struck a serious blow at the power of the Maratha Con- 
federacy”’. i 


Peshwa Baji Rao II after accepting the subsidiary alliance by 
the Treaty of Bassein on 31 December 1802 had found the British 
stranglehold too galling. The more he tried to recover his inde- 
pendence of action the more he found his efforts thwarted by the 
British, The Company compelled the Peshwa, much against his 
will, to accept the Six Articles of Agreement (7 July 1812) whereby 
the Southern Jagirdars were confirmed in their territories. The 
Peshwa’s claims over the Gaekwar of Baroda, a feudatory of the 
English, sparked off another trouble in 1814. At the suggestion of the 
Company, the Gaekwar sent his Chief Minister Gangadhar Shastri 
to Poona to negotiate with the Peshwa. The Peshwa’s claim for 
tribute from Kathiawar and Baroda amounted to over a crore of 
rupees, while the Baroda Government put up counter-claims. No 
settlement was reached.. On his way back, Gangadhar Shastri was 
murdered at Nasik on 14 July 1815, at the instance of Trimbakji 
(the Chief Minister of the Peshwa). Mountstuart Elphnistone, the 
British Resident, demanded the arrest of Trimbakji. The Peshwa 
procrastinated but surrendered Trimbakji on 25th September, and the 
latter was lodged in the Thana jail. From the jail, Trimbakji escaped 
in October 1816. By this time Hastings was free from the Nepal 
war. He urged Elphinstone to demand the surrender of Trimbakji 
within a stated period, to be fixed by the Resident and also demand 
adequate securities for future good behaviour. Should the Peshwa 
refuse to submit to the proposed restrictions he was to be treated an 
enemy and war declared against him. The Governments of Madras 
and Bombay and the British Resident at Hyderabad were asked to be 
ready with troops in case of need. On7 May 1817, the British 


Resident presented to the Peshwa a demand for the surrender of 


Trimbakji within a month and surrender of the forts of Raigarh, 
Simhagarh and Purandhar as pledges for the fulfilment of the agree- 
ment. The wretched Peshwa vacillated between flight, resistance 
and subirission. Meanwhile, Colonel Smith surrounded Poona with 


his troops and the forts were also occupied by the English. On 


| 
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13 June 1817, the Peshwa made an abject submission and accepted 
anew Treaty of Poona by which among other things : 

(a) The Peshwa accepted the dissolution of the Maratha Con- 
federacy ; 

(b) The Peshwa was not to held any communications with other 
powers except through the British Resident ; 

(c) The Peshwa renounced his claims over the Gaekwar for an 
annual payment of four lakhs of rupees ; 

(d) The Peshwa ceded to the Company the fort of Ahmadnagar 
and also transferred his rights over Bundelkhand, Malwa and 
Hindustan to the Company ; 

(8) The Peshwa agreed to admit in his dominion any number 
of additional troops the Company’s Government might think necessary 
and also to permit them to pass through any part of his territory. 

The treaties of Nagpur and Poona conferred distinct litical 
and military advantages on the Company. The Maratha co ederacy 
was finally dissolved and this constituted a milestone in the establish- 
ment of British paramountcy in India. 


The Treaty with the Sindhia, 5 November 1817. In 
September 1817 Lord Hastings arrived with a big force at Kanjar. 
He put forward definite conditions for acceptance before the Sindhia, 
non-acceptance of which was to mean his being treated as an. enemy. 
is Sindhia accepted a humiliating treaty in November 1817 under 
which : 

(1) The Maharaja agreed to provide 5,000 troops of cavalry to 
fight against the Pindaris ; 

(2) The Sindhia was not to increase his army which during 
the operations against the Pindaris was to occupy the positions allotted 
to it by the Company ; : 

(3) British garrisons were to be stationed into the Sindhia's forts 
of Asirgarh and Hindia which, were to be restored to the Sindhiá after 
the termination of the action against the Pindaris ; 

(4) The lands in the possessions of the Pindaris were to be 
restored to their rightful owners ; 


(5) The Sindhia agreed to the abrogation of Article 8 of the 
Treaty of«1805 by which the Company's Government had been 
precluded from entering into alliances with the States of Rajputana. 


The treaty practically disarmed the Sindhia and gave the 
Company great advantages in their action against the Pindaris. More- 
over, the Company had proved the stronger of the two and the 
Sindhia had to accept humiliating terms. All the same, the Sindhia's 
relations with the Company were of ‘amity and friendship’ and cons- 
titutionally and theoretically he was still independent. 


The Maratha chiefs though humbled were not reconciled t 
the loss of their independence. There were secrect moves for : 
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concerted action under the leadership of the Peshwa. On 5th Novem- 
ber 1817, the British Residency at Poona was attacked and burnt. 
The British troops repulsed and defeated the Peshwa's large army at 
Khirki (5 November). Brigadier-General Smith occupied Poona on 
13 November and the Peshwa escaped for life. The Peshwa was 
chased from place to place. Two more defeats at Koregaon (1 January 
1818) and Ashta (20 February) sealed the fate of the Peshwa. 


The Nagpur troops under Appa Sahib (who had succeeded to 
the gaddi a year earlier by murdering Parsoji Bhonsle) declared war 
against the English on 26 November 1817. The Council of Regency 
for Holkar also gave a call for war against the foreigner. Appa 
Sahib was humbled at Sitalbaldi (26 November) and the Holkar’s 
army defeated at Mahidpur by Hislop on 21 December 1817. . 


Hastings’ Political Settlements with the Marathas. 
Hastings decided to dispose of both Baji Rao II and the Peshwaship. 
By a proclamation issued in the name of the British Government. 
Elphinstone declared the annexation of Baji Rao's dominions to the 
British possessions. He also announced the intention of placing 
Pratap Singh, the Raja of Satara, a lineal descendant of Shiv.ji ‘at 
the head of an independent sovereignty of such an extent a: may 
maintain the Rajah and his family in comfort and dignity’. Baji 
Rao II was given a pension of eight iakh rupees a year and allowed 
to settle at Bithur near Kanpur under British control. 


The Holkar signed the Treaty of Mandasor on 6 January 1818. 
He had to surrender to the Company all his territories south of the 
Narmada including Khandesh ; he confirmed Amir Khan’s inde- 
pendence and the latter’s engagements with the British. The Holkar 
also renounced his claims over the Rajput states and over parganas 
in possession of Zalim Singh of Kota. He also agreed to receive a 
British subsidiary force in his dominion, to submit all foreign dis- 
putes to British arbitration and to surrender his foreign relations to the 
care of the Company. Lastly, the Company’s Government was not 
to permit the Peshwa to exercise any sovereignty over the Holkar. ‘The 
Holkar was hardly eleven years old. Tantia Jog was appointed as 
Se Chief Minister. Indore thenceforward became the capital of the 

tate. 


The settlement made about the Bhonsle’s dominions was equally 
harsh. All the Bhonsle's territories north of the Narmada were an- 
nexed to the British dominion Raghuji Bhonsle II was accepted as 
the Raja over a mulcted state. Since the Raja was an infant. the 
British Resident assumed charge of the Government of Berar, Even 
the district administration in the state was put under European 
officers. The British control was so complete that even the Raja’s 
household, all departments of the state including Mint and Treasury 
were placed under British supervision, 

The Sindhia was compelled to sign another agreement in June 
1818. The Maharaja ceded to the Company the town and district 
of Ajmer and gave up his claim over the fort of Islamnagar in 
favour of the Nawab of Bhopal, as desired by the Company. The 
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Sindhia without fighting accepted British supremacy. He recognised 
British ascendancy as an accomplished fact. He maintained a 
British contingent on a permanent basis. He voluntarily retired 
from Rajputana and also agreed to the Company's mediation between 
himself and his tributaries. Though technically still independent, 
the Sindhia had come as much under British influence as the Holkar 
or the Nawab of Oudh. 


The Maratha wars resulted in the realisation in full measure of 
Hastings’ aim and ambition. Not only was the Maratha power 
completely uprooted but vast territories were added to the Company's 
possessions. 

Relations with the Rajput States. Lord Wellesely had 
concluded an agreement with the Rajput state of Jaipur but it had 
been cancelled under Cornwallis and Barlow under instructions from 
the Home authorities. By its treaty with the Sindhia on 23 Novem- 
ber 1805, the Company had pledged itself not to enter into treaties 
with the Rajputstates. Further, by Declaratory Articles published 
by Barlow British protection was withdrawn from the Rajput states. 
Thus the Maratha chiefs exercised a varying degree of control over 
the chieftains of Rajputana and levied tribute. 


Lord Hastings' idea to form a confederacy of Indian States 
under the leadership of the Company required the vassal states to 
perform two duties, viz., (i) To submit for settlement all their disputes 
through the arbitration of the Company. (ii) To furnish all their 
forces at the call of the Paramount Power at any time. Determined 
to establish. British. paramountcy in India, Hastings compelled the 
Sindhia to accept a treaty in November 1817 whereby the clause 
precluding the Company from entering into engagements with the 
Rajput states was abrogated. 3 

Hastings looked upon the Rajput states as “our natural allies 
and the natural enemies of the Marathas". By taking the Rajput 
states under its protection, the Company could not only check the 
extension of the power of the Sindhia, the Holkar and Amir Khan 
but also would get immense strategic advantages for its gaat and 
political position in Central India. Hastings wrote, “The establish- 
ment of our influence over those States would interpose strong barriers 
between the Sikhs and those Powers which might be expected to aid 
them”. 

Charles Metcalfe, the British Resident at Delhi, was entrusted 
with the duty of negotiating alliances with the three big Rajput 
states of Udaipur, Jaipur and Jodhpur as also to bring the smaller 
states of Kota, Bundi, Karauli within the orbit of the Company s poli- 
tical system. Agreements were also signed with the small principalities 
of Banswara, Dungarpur and Pratapgarh (the offshoots of the House 
of Udaipur) and also with the states of Bikaner and Jaisalmer. 

Charles Metcalfe gave assurances to the Raja of Mewar „that 
the Company had no desire to interfere into the internal affairs of 
the state nor any intention to enter into separate agreements with the 
feudatories of the state. The Raja was prevailed upon to sign a 
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Treaty on 6 January 1818 on the basis of perpetual friendship, defen. 
sive alliance, protection and subordinate co-operation. Article 8 
of the treaty laid down that the Jodhpur state would furnish a 
contingent of 1,500 horsemen for the service of . the Company's 
Government and whenever necessary place all the forces of the state 
under the overall command of the Company. Further, the state was 
required to pay an annual tribute of Rs. 1,08,000 per annum to the 
Company. 

The ruler of Udaipur raised objections to the use of terms like 
supremacy, ‘subordinate co-operation’. Metcalfe catered to the 
susceptibilities of the Rana and signed a treaty on 13 January 1818. 
The Rana was not required to render any horsemen for service but 
had to pay a tribute amounting to one-fourth of the revenue of the 
state for five years and thereafter at $ths of the revenue. The treaty 
with the Rana of Udaipur greatly boosted the :norale of the Com- 
pany, for the Ranas of Udaipur had never surrendered their indepen- 
dence to any power, not even the Mughals, in so definite, formal and 
effectual terms. 


The Rana of Jaipur was the last to capitulate. Metcalfe 
threatened to conclude separate agreements with the nobles subordi- 
nate to the state of Jaipur if the Rana did not accept a treaty. On 
2 April 1818, the Rana was brought round to the acceptance of a 
treaty on terms similar to those accepted by the Raja of Mewar. 
The tribute payable was fixed on a sliding scale for the first six years. 


Hastings’ treaties with the Rajput states were rather harsh and 
contained more humiliating terms than those imposed on the Sindhia 
or other Maratha states. These conditions look particularly harsh when 
we consider the fact that these states were not hostile to the Company 
and had a great tradition of chivalry behind them. Tod sympathised 
with them and earnestly wished “for the restoration of their former 
independence". Even the Court of Directors was moved and orders 
were drafted in 1829 for revising the humiliating clauses precluding 
these chieftains from communicating with their peers ; there was 2 
proposal for modifying the articles relating to the payment of tribute 
and for withdrawal of Political Agents from their states. However, 
these proposals were never seriously taken up. 


The Company’s demand for a fixed tribute was justified on the 
plea that it was the state's share towards the cost of their defence. 
Moreover, it was a demonstration of the Company’s paramountcy 
and subordinate position of the states. Thus the independence of 
Rajput states was swept away in a strong tide of British imperialism. 


The Treatment of Mughal Emperor. So far the assertion 
of the Company's sovereignty had been spasmodic and incomplete. 
Hastings who had established the complete ascendency of the 
Company over the Indian states was jealous of the place of honour 
and dignity which the Mughal Emperor enjoyed. Till then the 
Governor-General's address to the Emperor was in the form of an 
Arzdasht (petition) to the Emperor who addressed the Governor- 
General as “our specially regarded servant, our honoured son, and 
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7. the deserving object of our royal regard etc.” Further, the Governor- 
General's seal bore the phrase *the servant of the Emperor' During 
his tour of Northern India Hastings refused to waiton the Emperor 
unless he waived all ceremonial implying supremacy over the Com- 
pany's dominions and met him on a status ofequality. Hastings" 
protest had the desired effect on Emperor Akbar II who received 
Hastings’ successor, Lord Amherst in 1827 on a footing of equality 
and without the ceremonial to which Hastings had objected. 

, Hastings’ Administrative Reforms. Though Hastings’ 
genius was more suited for war, yet his Governor-Generalship saw 
some important civil and administracive reforms being carried out. 

- The Governor-General was lucky in having a band of very capable 
adnfinistrators in Sir John Malcolm, Sir Thomas Munro, Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, Jenkins and Charles Metcalfe. 

Thomas Munro who became Governor of Madras in 1820 
established the Ryotwari system of land tenure in Malabar, Canara, 
Coimbatore, Madura and Dindugal. The settlement was made 
directly with the ryot, the actual tiller of the soil. The ryot was 

"considered the owner of the soil with rights of sale and transfer. The 

cultivator became the direct payer of land revenue without the inter- 


position of the zamindar or the village community. 

Elphinstone, who was charged with the responsibility of settling 
the districts acquired from the Peshwa combined the Ryotwari wit 
the Mahalwari system in Bombay. Under it the rights and rent 
of each cultivator was fixed after survey. The farming of the 
village was entrusted to the care of a Patil for a number of years. 


In Bengal, to protect the interests of the ryot against the zamin- 
dar the Bengal Tenancy Act was passed in 1822. Under it the 
cultivators were given certain rights of occupancy and could not be 
dispossessed from land as long as they paid their settled rents; further, 
the rents could not be enhanced except under certain ed 
circumstances. 


Hastings somewhat modified the Judicial system set up by 
Cornwallis. . In the Bengal Presidency Cornwallis’ laudable system 
of separating the judiciary from the executive was modified and 
henceforth the Collector could hold the office of the magistrate also. 


Lord Hastings relaxed press restrictions abolishing pre-censor- 
ship of the press. However, the Government laid down some general 
rules for the guidance of newspaper editors witha view to prevent 
the publication of news likely to affect the authority of the Govern- 
ment or prove injurious to public interests. 


_ Estimate of Hastings. Though in his sixtieth year at the 
time of arrival in India, Hastings proved to be pre-eminently a 
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in India almost exactly as his great predecessor had planned iv. All 
rival states looking for equality of status with the Company were 
humbled and the unquestioned Paramountcy of the British in India 
was established. Thus Hastings’ Governor-Generalship marks an 
important milestone in the expansion and consolidation of British 
dorninion in India. 


Select Opinions 


J. S. Mill The administration of the Marquess of Hastin 
may be regarded as the completion of the great scheme of whi 
Clive had laid the foundations, and Warren Hastings and Marquess. 
of Wellesley had reared the superstructures. The crowning pipnacle 
was the work of Lord Hastings and by him was the supremacy 
the Empire in India proper finally established. Of the soundness 

' of the work no better proof can be afforded than the fact that there 
has been no international warfare since his administration. Rajputs, 
Marathas and Mohammedans have remained at peace with one 
another under the shade of British power. The wars in which the 
latter had been engaged have carried that power beyond the 
boundaries of Hindustan, but no interruption of internal tranquillity 
from the Himalayas to the sea has been suffered or attempted. 


M.S. Mehta. Lord Hastings came just about midway 
between Wellesley and Bentinck, not only in point of time, but a 
in personal character. These two distinguished pro-consuls were 
two distinct types, and stood for two kinds of ideals in public admi- 
‘nistration. Although Hastings belonged wholly neither to one mor 
to the other, hc shared the attributes of both...Compared to 
Wellesley, Hastings was of a milder nature. He had all the gentle- 
ness and also the weakness of moderate-minded people. He was 
imperialistic in his outlook, without being of a predatory mentality. 
He possessed considerable ability, aithough his judgement was 
not always reliable...He was essentially a militarist, but at the 
same time there was in him a conciliatory spirit, which did not 
make him a ruthless conqueror. By nature and personal conviction 
he was not as interfering Governor-General, as Wellesley would 
certainly have been, had the latter lived in Hastings’ time. 


Major Ross of Bladensburg. The scheme for producing 
the pacification of India was not Hastings’ conception, bùt having 
approved of its merits, he adopted it as his own, and, more fortunate 
than his great predecessor (Wellesley), he was able to take large an! 
comprehensive measures to bring it to a successful conclusion... The 
Indian continent was reduced to order, the irregularities in the 
Company’s territories were gradually removed, its possessions were 
consolidated, and. the paramount position of England was assured. | 
The settlement which the Marquess of Hastings made has been modit 
fied, but it has never been undone; his work was thorough, far- 
reaching and comprehensive. Modern India is largely based upon 
the results which he attained. The period of his administration | 
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forms an era in the history of our advance in the East, which marks 
the end of a halting policy and the dawn of a new order, when Great 
Britain finally assumed undivided responsibility for, and supreme 
control over, the Empire of Continental India. 

precipitate than Lord 


A P.E. Roberts. Lord Hastings was less 

Wellesley, less harsh to errant native rulers, and he did not proceed 
against them till his case was very strong. He was an able adminis- 
trator, a hard and conscientious worker, a good judge of men, and 
his name and fame deservedly rank only just below the greatest in 
the rolls of Governors-General. 
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CHAPTER XII 
ANGLO-MARATHA STRUGGLE FOR SUPREMACY 


On the ruins of the Mughal Empire had been built the empire 
of the Marathas and the same set of circumstances had whetted the 
political ambition of the English East India Company. Both operat- 
ed in their own spheres. While the Marathas had proved stronger 
than other Indian princes, the English Company emerged successful 
over the European trading companies in the country. Towatds the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century, the two powers so far pursuing 
their schemes of conquest in their respective spheres, were brought 
face to face, into clash and conflict. The Maratha power waned 
before the rising power of the English Company. 


The First Anglo-Maratha War, 1775-83. The first phase 


of the Anglo-Maratha struggle was brought about by the inordinate 
ambition of the English and accentuated by the internal dissensions 
of the Marathas. The Bombay Government hoped to set up in 


Maharashtra the type of Dual Government Clive had set upin 


Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. The mutual differences of the Maratha 
leaders gave to the Company the much sought for opportunity. The 
fourth Peshwa Madhav Rao died in 1772, the fifth (Narayan Rao) 
succumbed to the intrigues of his uncle Raghunath Rao, another 
claimant for the gaddi. The birth of a posthumous son to Narayan 
Rao drove Raghunath Rao to the point of desperation and hé signed 
with the Bombay Government the Treaty of Surat (1775) hoping to 
gain the coveted gaddi with the help of English subsidiary troops. 
However, the British attempt proved premature. In the war that 
followed fortune wavered on both sides till the two parties realised 
the futility of the struggle by concluding peace at Salbai (1782) on 
the basis of mutual restitution of each other's territories, It proved 
a drawn Struggle. Both sides had a taste of each other’s strength 
which ensured mutual respect and peace for the next twenty years. 


The Second Anglo-Maratha War, 1803-1806. The second 
phase of the struggle was intimately connected with the circumstances 
created by the French menace to India. Wellesley who came to 
India as Governor-General in 1798 was an imperialist to the 
backbone and believed that the only possible way to safeguard India 
against French danger was to reduce the whole of India to a position 
of military dependence on the Company. He relentlessly pursued 
that objective by the famous Subsidiary System of alliances. The 
Marathas refused all offers of the Governor-General for acceptance 
of the subsidiary alliance, but were driven into Wellesley’s trap by 
their internal differences and criminal self-seeking. 
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; In March 1800 Nana Fadnavis, the Chief Minister at Poona, 
died. “With him’, remarked Colonel Palmer, the British Resident 
" Poona, “departed all the wisdom and moderation of the Maratha 
SDN B Nana had well understood the inherent danger of 
Pag ish intervention iu Maratha affairs and declined all overtures 
or a subsidiary alliance from Wellesley. Freed from Nana's 
vigilance, Baji Rao’s worst qualities found a free play. With his fond- 
ness for intrigue, the Peshwa sought to keep up his position by 
paving the Maratha chiefs one against another. However, Baji 
E o was.caught in the net of his own intrigues. Both Daulat Rao 
pe and Jaswant Rao Holkar sought pre-eminence at Poona. 
‘he Sindhia prevailed at first and the Peshwa passed under his 
virtüal control. On 12 April 1800, the Governor-General advised 
E Resident at Poona to exert his ‘utmost endeavours to en ge 
s e Peshwa to conclude a secret treaty with the Company © ing 
“Se help in turning out the Sindhia from the Deccan. The 
‘a wa did not accept the offer and in May the Resident reported 
dos no consideration but that of unavoidable and imminent 
estruction will induce his (Peshwa’s) assent to the admission of a 
permanent subsidiary British force into his dominions’. 


TM Events took a serious turn at Poona. In April 1801 the 
n wa brutally murdered Vithuji. the brother of Jaswant Rao 
olkar. This brought the Holkar with a large army in the field 
Tome the Peshwa and the combined troops of the Peshwa and — 
d Sindhia were defeated on 25 October 1802 at Hadapsar, near 
oona. The Holkar placed Vinayak Rao, son of Amrit Rao, on 
iue gaddi y polis Baji Rao II fled to Bassein and on 
ecember signed a treaty of *perpetual and general alliance" 
with the English. T zit 


The Treaty of Bassein, 31 December 1802 
(i) The Peshwa agreed to receive from the Company ‘a 
anent regular Native Infantry, with the usual pro- 
portion of field pieces and European artillery-men attach- 
ed, and with the proper equipment of war-like stores and 
ammunitions'—to be permanently stationed in his terri- 
tories ; 

(ii) The Peshwa agreed to cede in perpetuity to the Company 
territories yielding an income of 26 lakhs of rupees. The 
territories surrendered were to be in Gujarat ; territories 
south of the Tapti : territories between the Tapti and the 


Narbada and some territory near the Tungabhadra ; 

(iii) The Peshwa also surrendered the city of Surat ; 

(iv) The Peshwa agreed to give up all claims for chauth on the 
Nizam's dominions and also agreed not to resort to arms 
against the Gaekwar ; 


(vr) The Peshwa agreed to the Company's arbitration in all 
differences between him and the Nizam or the Gackwar ; 
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(vi) The Peshwa undertook not to keep in his employment 
Europeans of any nation at war with the English ; 


(vit) The Peshwa also agreed ‘neither to commence nor to 
pursue in future any negotiations with any power whatever, 
without giving previous notice and entering into mutual 
consultation with the East India Company. 


Importance of the Treaty. The importance of the Treaty 
of Bassein in the building up of British supremacy in India was 
-vatiously estimated by the politicians of the day. Lord Castle- 
reagh, the President of the Board of Control, in a minute entitled 
‘Observations on the Treaty of Bassein' criticised the political wisdom 
ofthe policy and believed that Wellesley had exceeded hise legal 
authority. He characterized the policy as “critical and delicate’ and 
thought that it was “hopeless to attempt to govern the Maratha 
Empire through a feeble and perhaps disaffected Peshwa". He 
apprehended that the Treaty would involve the English “in the 
endless and complicated distractions of that turbulent Maratha 
Empire", 


Castlereagh’s contentions were answered by Major-General 
Wellesley aad in October 1804 John Malcolm prepared a rejoinder. 
Lord Wellesley believed that by the Treaty “the Company obtained 
for the first time something like a rational security for the improve- 
ment and continuance of the peace of India. A new power was 
thrown into the weight of its own scale ; a lawful tight was cstablish- 
ed to interfere in the preservation of the Peshwa's authority, whenever 
it should be attacked ; the intrigues of the foreigners were excluded 
from his capital...Our own military resources were considerably 
increased without expense to the Company ; the army of the Peshwa 
likewise became bound at our call on every occasion of emergency 
-"The treaty was. more than a mere defensive alliance, as it 
was described. The Governor-General himself wrote in 1804 
that the flight of the Peshwa from Poona “seemed to hold out a 
very favourable opportunity for establishing in the most complete 
manner the interests of the British Power in the Maratha Empire". 


True, the Treaty of Bassein was signed with a *cypher' but it 
gave great political advantages to the English. The paramount 
British influence was established at Poona. The head of the Maratha 
Confederacy had accepted a position of dependent relationship on 
the Company with its natural corollary that the other Maratha 
chiefs (members of the Maratha Confederacy) were reduced to a 
similiar position of subordination to the Company—a relationship 
which they had feared and would not accept without a fight. 


By surrendering his foreign policy to the care of the Company, 
the Peshwa had made the Company responsible for every war in 
which the Peshwa’s Government might be involved. Thus the 
treaty made the Company arbiter in the disputes between the Peshwa 
and other Maratha chiefs and the Peshwa and other Indian rulers. 
A specific clause in the treaty provided for the Company's mediation 
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in all cases of disputes between the Peshwa and the Nizam. Thus 
the Peshwa virtually surrendered all his claims over the Nizam. 
This marked the achievement of another object of Weliesley’s policy, 
namely, that the state of Hyderabad definitely passed under the 
Company's protection. 


The Treaty of Bassein also put the Company in a very advan- 
tageous position in case of war with the Marathas or any other 
Indian or foreign rivals The Company's subsidiary troops were 
encamped at the capitals of the four Indian [Magari Mysore, 
Hyderabad, Lucknow and Poona. From these four militarily focal 
points the Company's troops could spread and meet any opponent. 


The Treaty of Bassein did not establish the Company's pclitical 
supremacy in India butcertainly was an important milestone in 
that direction. Thus Sidney Owen's remark that “the treaty by its 
direct and indirect operations gave the Company the Empire of 
India” merely contains the exaggeration of a true political pheno- 
menon. 


The national humiliation was too much for the Marathas. 
The Sindhia and the Bhonsle challenged British power, while the 
Gaikwar and the Holkar kept aloof. Quick blows dealt by Arthur 
Wellesley in the Deccan and Lord Lake in Northern India shattered 
Maratha power and the two chiefs accepted humiliating treaties. By 
the Treaty of Deogaon (17 December 1803) the Bhonsle Raja ceded 
to the Company the province of Cuttuck and whole of the territory 
west of the river Warda. The Sindhia concluded the Treaty ot 
Surj-Arjangaon (30 December 1803) by which he surrendered to 
the Company all his territories between the Jamuna and the Ganges, 
all territories situated to the north of the principalities of Jaipur, 
Jodhpur and Gohud besides the fort of Ahmednagar, the harbour 
of Broach and his possessions between the Ajanta Ghat and the river 
Godavari. Both the princes also accepted British Residents at their 
courts. 


called back from India by the Home authorities and a change in 
policy in India was contemplated. It was Sir George Barlow who 
concluded with Holkar the Treaty of Rajpurghat (25 December 
1805) by which the Maratha chief gave up his claims to places north 
of the river Chambal, over Bundelkhand, over the Peshwa and other 
allies of the Company. In the second round of the struggle the 
Maratha power had been shattered though not completely annihila- 
ted. The English conquest of Delhi, apart from other gains, consi- 
derably enhanced their prestige and put them in the forefront of the 
Indian political scene. — . 

The Third Anglo-Maratha War, 1817-1818. The third and 
the final phase of the struggle began with the coming of Lord Hast- 
ings as Governor-General in 1813. He resumed the threads of 
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ET ive policy abandoned in 1805 and was determined to proclaim 
British Paramountcy in India. The breathing time that the Marathas 
"had got after Wellesley's recall in 1805 was not utilised by them for 
strengthening their power, but wasted in mutual conflicts. Hastin. 
"moves against the Pindaris transgressed the sovereignty of the 
Maratha chiefs and the two parties were drawn into a war. By 
carefully calculated moves the English forced humiliating treaties 
‘on the Raja of Nagpur (27 May 1816), the Peshwa (13 June 1817) 
and the Sindhia {5 November 1817). Exasperated the Peshwa 
made the last bid to throw off the British yoke. Daulat Rao Sindhia, 
E, of Nagpur, Malhar Rao Holkar II also rose in arms. 
e Peshwa was defeated at Khirki, Bhonsle's army routed at Sita- 
baldi and Holkar's army crushed at Mahidpur. The entire Maratha 
force ®was routed by superior military power of the Company. 
Baji Rao's possessions of Poona and its district were merged in the 
Bombay Presidency while the other princes were confined to greatly 
reduced territories in subordination to the Company. 


Causes for the Defeat of the Marathas 
While the Marathas proved superior to the various Muslim 
powers that rose on the ruins of the Mughal Empire, they were 
inferior to the English in material resources, military organisation, 
- diplomacy and leadership. 1n fact a static eastern people curse in 
nglish 
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- "medievalism could not successfully contend with the dynamic E 
- nation rejuvenated by the forces of Renaissance, fortified with the 


latest military weapons and saturated in Machiavellian methods of 
Statecraft. 

S l. Inapt Leadership. The character of the Maratha state 
being despotic the personality and character of the head of the 
state counted for much. In the absence of a settled constitution, the 
state descended into a terrible engine of oppression in the hands of 


Sindhia, who controlled the supreme government at Poona, by their 
misdeeds brought the doom of the Empire built by the efforts of Baji 
Rao I and his successors. Baji Rao Il hada criminal stain in his 
character. Besides driving many loyal sirdars into the enemy's 
camp, Baji Rao himself moved into the Company’s camp when he 
signed the Treaty of Bassein (31 December 1802) accepting the 


not fully realised. Daulat Rao Sindhia was an unworthy successor 
of Mahadaji Sindhia. He was indolent and a lover of luxury even 
at the cost of public business. Broughton wrote about him : “This 
 ligh&hearted prince is by no means insensible to the embarrass- 
ment of his affairs...But these things affect him for an hour. A 
tiger, or a pretty face, an elephant fight or a new supply of paper- 
kites have each sufficient attraction to direct his chagrin......"* 
Sardesai writes about these two leaders thus : “Their misdeeds 


1. Broughton: Letters froma Maratha Camp, p. 123. 
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brought the Poona court and society to such a moral degradation 
that no one's life, property or honour was safe. People even in 
distant parts of the land had to suffer terrible misery through misrule, 
oppression, plunder and devastation. The sardars and jagirdars, 
particularly of the Southern Maratha country were so completely 
alienated that they rushed for escape into the arms of the English". 
Perhaps Jaswaat Rao Holkar was the ablest and most enterprising of 
Maratha leaders, but he too had an unbalanced mind bordering on 
insanity. 

The total absence of first rate. personalities was an important 
cause of the fall of the Marathas. Unfortunately most of the eminent 
leaders died towards the end of eighteenth century, Mahadaji Sindhia 
in February 1794, Haripant Phadke in June 1794, Ahalya Bai Holkar 
in August 1795, Peshwa Madhav Rao in October 1795, Tukoji Holkar 
in August 1797 and Nana Padhnavis in March 1800, succeeded by 
weaklings and imbeciles like Baji Rao II, Daulat Rao Sindhia, 
Jaswant Rao Holkar and the lot. On the other hand, the East 
India Company was lucky in having the services of able persons like 
Elphinstone, John Malcolm, Colonel Colins, Jonathan Duncan, Arthur 
Wellesley (later on the conqueror of Napoleon), Lord Lake and above 
all Richard Wellesley. 


2. Inherent Defects of Maratha State. Jadunath Sarkar 
contends that there were inherent defects in the character of the 
Maratha state and at no time any concerted attempt had been made 
at well-thought-out organised communal improvement, spread of 
education or unification of the people either under Shivaji or under 
the Peshwas. The cohesion of the peoples of Maratha State, argues 
Sir Sarkar, was not organic, but artificial, accidental and therefore 
precarious. The religio-national movement which had worked in 
the destruction of the Mughal Empire in the seventeenth century had 
spent itself in the process of expansion of the Maratha Empire. The 
defects of the Maratha state though very evident in the days of the 
Empire became glaring in the nineteenth century when they had to 
ig. with a European power organised on the best pattern of the 

est. 

A 3. Absence of Stable Economic Policy. The economic 
policy of the Maratha state was hardly conducive for a stable politi- 
cal set-up. During the long wars against Aurangzeb the Maratha 
people had been uprooted, the peasant had given up cultivation and 
joined the profession of the soldier. Even after the withdrawal of 
the Mughals from Maharashtra, the Maratha people tried to live on 
sword, now fighting and plundering the Mughals in their provinces 
of Gujarat, Malwa, Bundelkhand etc. Under the early Peshwas the 
wars of the state were financed by the plunder of the territories 
conquered and by collection of chauth and sardesmukhi from de- 
pendent territories. Thus the Maratha Empire subsisted not on the 
resources of Maharashtra, but on the tribute levied from newiy 


2, Sardesai: Main Currents of Maratha History, pp. 161-62. 
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acquired territories. When the Maratha Empire reached its optimum 
point of expansion such new sources of income dried up, while it cost 
the state the co-operation of the princes from whom the tribute was 
exacted. The later Maratha leaders made the matters worse by 
civil wars, thereby ruining the economy of Maharashtra. Wellesley 
wrote, “They have not left a stick standing at the distance of 
150 miles from Poona; they have eaten the forage and the grain, 
have pulled down the houses and have used the material as firewood 
and the inhabitants are fled with their cattle." A terrible famine 
visited the Deccan in 1804 taking a very heavy toli of life. The 
Maratha chiefs were reduced to such straits that they had to mort- 
gage most of their territories to bankers. ` Thus the Maratha leader- 
ship failed to evolve a stable economic policy to suit the changing 
needs?of time. In the absence of any industry or foreign trade 
openings, fighting was the only lucrative opening for the youth. War 

e the ‘national industry’ of the Marathas and recoiled on the 
economy of the state. 

4. Weaknesses of Maratha Political Set-up. Even in its 
hey days, the Maratha Empire was a loose confederation under the 
leadership of the Chhatrapati and later the Peshwa. Just as the 
Peshwa usurped the power of the Chhatrapati, the subordinate ‘war 
lords’ usurped the authority of the Peshwa. Powerful chiefs like the 
Gaikwar, the Holkar, the Sindhia and the Bhonsle carved out semi- 
independent kingdoms for themselves and paid lip-service to the 
authority of the Peshwa. When the Poona Government weakened 
after the disaster of Panipat, the feudal units fell apart and even 
weakened each other by internal conflicts. Malet wrote about the 
Maratha confederacy : “The seeds, however, of domestic dissensions 
are thickly aud deeply sown in the Maratha system (if system it may 
be called) and it is perhaps as good a security as any that their 
neighbours can have that the whole of its parts composed as it now 
is, cannot be brought into cordial coalition.” There was irreconcil- 
able hostility between the Holkar and the Sindhia, while the Bhonsle’ 
Raja of Nagpur claimed the kingship of the Maratha Empire. Not 
unoften the Maratha chiefs took sides against each other, much to the 
detriment of the nation and the state. In the war of succession 
(1743 50) between Madho Singh and Ishwari Singh for the gaddi of 
Jaipur after the death of their father Raja Jai Singh, the Sindhia 
and the Holkar took opposite sides. Mutual jealousies prevented 
the Maratha sirdars from offering a united front to the East India 
Company. In 1803 when the Sindhia and the Bhonsle went to 
war against the English Company, Jaswant Rao Holkar kept aloof 
Waiting the outcome of the conflict. In 1804 Holkar himself was 
drawn into a conflict with the Company and single-handed could not 
meet the challenge. Thus the absence of a corporate spirit among 
the Maratha chiefs considerably weakened their ranks. 


.. 9. Inferior Military System of the Marathas. In 
Military strength the Marathas were no match for the English. Though 


8. Gurwood : Wellington's Despatches, Vol. I, p. 508. 
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not lacking in personal prowess and valour, the Marathas were 
inferior to their opponents ih organisation of the forces, in war wea- 
pons, in disciplined action and effective leadership. The centrifugal 
tendencies of divided command and improper organisation account 
for much of the Maratha failures. Treachery in the Maratha ranks ^ 
played havoc. Fortescue in his History of the British Army points 
out that at the battle of Assaye Pohlam's artillery brigade betrayed 
the master; had Pohlam’s brigade done its duty, the position 
of the British would have been in great jeopardy. Again, Monsieur. 
Perron, the Commander-in-Chief, was a mere adventurer whose 
chief motive was to take all his ill-gotten wealth out of India. 
He resigned on the eve of the Second Maratha War. His successor 
Monsieur Louis Bourquin, was merely a cook in Calcutta about whom - 
-Compton says that “there is no more contemptible character among 
-the military adventurers of Hindustan than Bourquin, cook, pyrotec 
nist and poltroon." The mercenary soldiers of the Marathas had no 
higher motive than of personal interest ; loss of a battle meant at 
worst a temporary loss of employment to them. 


Arthur Wellesley's contention has been greatly developed by 
Sir Alfred Lyall in his book ‘Rise and Expansion of British Power in 
India’ to prove that the abandonment of the guerilla system of war- 
fare was a cardinal mistake of the Marathas. Thomas Munro, an | 
authority on the military affairs of the time, pointed out that the 
victories which Holkar won against Monson were because of ‘marches 
and convoys rather than of battles and sieges.’ It is further contended 
that the neglect of cavalry on the part of the Sindhia and concentra- 
tion on artillery and infantry affected adversely the mobility of the - 
army, depriving it of the chief advantage it had possessed against the | 
armies of the Mughals. The argument has been carried too far. One 
wonders how the Sindhia could keep his control over the far-flung 
empire by keeping a band of guerillas, particularly when he had to 
fight pitched battles against desperate enemies in the deserts of 
Rajputana. Perhaps the Maratha fault lay not in abandoning the 
guerilla system of warfare, but in inadequate adoption of the 'modern- 
techniques of warfare. The Marathas neglected the paramount 
importance of artillery. Mahadaji Sindhia deserves the credit of try- 
ing to fight the enemy with the enemy's weapons. His battalions” 
were trained on the European model and factories were set up for the © 
manufacture of fire-arms, but these departments were entirely in. the 
hands of foreigners whose loyalty in times of need was always in. 
doubt. The Poona Government also set up an artillery department, 
but it hardly functioned effectively. The importance of powerful- 
artillery we realise when we consider how British artillery easily redu- 
ced many Maratha forts which had baffled the Mughal armies under 
Aurangzeb. Undoubtedly, the best results could have been achieved 
in a coordinated development of all the three wings of the army, 
namely infantry, cavalry and artillery. ia 

6. Superior English Diplomacy. The English were su- 
perior to the Marathas in the game of diplomacy. Before actua 
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operations would start the Company would take care to win allies and 
isolate the enemy diplomatically. The absence of unity among the 
Maratha chiefs considerably simplified the task of the British. In the 
Second Maratha War the English won over the Gaekwar and the 
Southern Maratha Jagirdars to their side, while the Peshwa was 
their ally by the Treaty of Bassein. These diplomatic gains gave to 
the Company supply bases at Poona and in Gujarat and enabled them 
to take quick offensive against the Sindhia's territories of Ahmednagar 
and Broach. Similarly, the friendship of the Southern Maratha 
Jagirdars ensured to the Company the line of communication between 
the British army and their supply base at Seringapatam. 


J. Superior English Espionage. The Marathas were careless 
about military intelligence. The Maratha historian Sardesai poiuts 
out that while every British officer who toured their country used 
his eyes and afterwards his tongue and pen, and while a number 
of Britishers could speak and understand Marathi, the Marathas 
knew nothing about England, about the British system of Govern- 
ment, about their settlements and factories in India and outside, their 
character and inclinations, their arms and armaments, perhaps even 
Nana Phadnavis did not at all possess such details and the Marathas 
were woefully ignorant. 


As against this, the Company's spy system was perfect. The 
Company's Residents in the courts of Indian princes supplied all sort 
of information to the Company's secretariat. In 1803 when the 
Second Maratha War broke out the Company possessed knowledge 
of the potentialities of their foe, their strength and weaknesses, their 
military methods or want of method and, above all, an understanding 
ofthe dissensions in the Maratha confederacy. C.W. Malet while 
stationed at Surat collected detailed information about the families of 
Sindhia and Holkar, Palmer wrote in December 1798 : “I consider it 
as the duty of every British subject in this country, however situated, 
to contribute to the utmost of his power, to the stock of general in- 
formation". That the Holkar did not participate in the Second 
Maratha War commencing in 1803 and the Gaekwar remained aloof 
from all subsequent Maratha conflicts was all calculated by Wellesley 
and was partially a success of his diplomacy. 


8. Progressive Outlook of the English. While the 
Europeans had been emancipated from the shackles ofthe Church and 
Divinism and were devoting their energies to scientific inventions, 
extensive ocean voyages and acquisition of colonies, the Indians were 
still wedded to old dogmas and notions. Ifthe ideal of our upper 
classes was performance of rituals, the lower classes were fascinated by 
the Bhakti cult preached by Nanak, Kabir, Chaitanya and others. 
Baji Rao II cared more for religious merit and distributed jobs among 
Brahmins to earn religious merit and gave very little attention to 
mundane matters of the state. J.N. Sarkar points over that growth 
9f orthodoxy and Brahmin-Maratha differences sapped the vitality 
of the state. G.W. Forrest in his Maratha series writes that “the 
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jealousy which from various causes ever subsists between the Maratha 
chiefs and the Brahmins would prevent the union of the whole empire 
which must be most formidable to the rest of India". Thus the 
entire Indian outlook was medieval and not modern. 


We mightsay that when the English attacked the Marathas, 
the latter were already past the prime of their power. The Maratha 
movement had lost its early vigour and momentum. Thus the 
Engi Epi a ‘divided house’ which started crumbling at «he 

rst push. i 


Select Opinions 


S.N. Sen. The decline and fall of the Maratha military 
power was due firstly to the revival of feudalism after the death of 
“Sambhaji, which caused disunion and dissension from which Shivaji 
had tried to save his people ; secondly to the rejection of Shivaji's 
ideal of racial amity on a religious basis;in favour of the principle 
of personal aggrandisement which led to the denationalisation of 
the Maratha army, and thirdly and lastly to the failure of the 
Maratha leaders to keep pace with the scientific progress in other 
parts of the world, to learn and assimilate what others had to teach 
and improve upon what they had learnt. In Europe there was 
Steady progress from feudalism to national monarchy and from 
national monarchy to democracy ; in Maharashtra the process was 
reversed by the Peshwas, and the result was decline, decay and fall 
of the Maratha empire. 


, V.V.S. Khare, The Marathas did not possess any national 
Sentiment. The internal jealousy and selfish treachery among 
them triumphed over the public interest. While individually the 
Marathas were clever and brave, they lacked the corporate spirit 
so essential for national independence. The scientific spirit of 
enquiry and improvement was entirely absent among them. They 
neglected to develop artillery as the main support of defence. The 
pernicious system of allowing lands in lieu of pay for military 
service proved ruinous. After the death of Madhavrao I no capable 
leader appeared in Maharashtra. The Marathas as a race lacked 
the virtue of discipline and methodical pre-arrangement. The British 


were past masters in the art of diplomacy and the Marathas could 
not stand against them. 
* 


Sir Thomas Munro (wrote on 12 August 1817), When I 
consider the weakness of the native states and the character of the 
chiefs under whose sway they now are, I see little chance of a 
protracted resistance from them. They have not force to turn 
our armies and lengthen out the contest by a predatory invasion 
of our territories. ‘They many run ahead for a few days but wil 
have no time to rest or plunder. They will be exhausted and 
overtaken. It is not that they want resources, that they have not 
men and horses, but that there is no one amongst them possessed 
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of those superior talents which are necessary to direct them to 
advantage. There is so little system or subordination in native 
governments that much more energy - is required under them than 
under the more regular governments of Europe, to give full effect 
to their resources. Daulatrao Sindhia was never formidable even 
in the height of his power. The great means which he possessed 
were lost in his feeble hands. The exertions of Holkar against 
Lord Lake were still weaker than those of Sindhia. The power of 
Holkar's as well as Sindhia’s government has so much declined 
since that time (1805), that it is scarcely credible they would venture 
to oppose us. The superiority of our Government is so great that 
the event of any struggle is no longer doubtful. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
WILLIAM BENTINCK, 1828-35 


William Cavendish Bentinck succeeded Lord Amherst as. 
Governor-General of India and took charge of Indian administration: 
in July 1828. Bentinck began his carrier as an Ensign in the army, 
but soon rose to the position of a Lieutenant-Colonel. In 1796. 
became a Member of Parliament. He fought with distinction against: 
the forces of Revolutionary and Napoleonic France in Northern: 
Italy. In consideration of his military experience, he was appóinted 

Governor of Madras in 1803 to counter possible French designs im 
the Deccan. In 1806 some Madras regiments stationed at Vellore” 
mutinied against the orders of the Commander-in-Chief forbidding 
them to use their caste-marks or wear ear-rings. The Vellore 
Mutiny was suppressed but the Court of Directors abruptly termi- 
nated Bentinck's services. 


In 1828 Bentinck was selected to succeed Lord Ahmerst a: 
Governor-General. Bentinck was a true Whig, inspired by the 
same ideals which characterised the Ruling classes in the Era of - 
Reform in England. While in command of English troops in Sicily - 
in 1812, William Bentinck had encouraged the Sicilians to adopt 2 
constitutional government on the English model. In the eulogistic 
language of Macaulay, inscribed on Bentinck’s statue at Calcutta. | 
William Bentinck “infused into Oriental Despotism the spirit of 
British freedom ; who never forgot that the end of government is the 
welfare of the governed; who abolished cruel rites ; who effaced 
humiliating distinctions ; who allowed liberty to the expression of 
public opinion ; whose constant study it was to elevate the moral and 
intellectual’ character of the people committed to his charge”. Un- 
doubtedly, Bentinck took effective steps to root out social evils like 
sali and infanticide, established law and order in the country by 
suppressing the thugs, gave a larger share to the Indians in the 
subordinate services, expressed noble sentiments regarding the 
liberty of the press and took vital decisions regarding the educational 
system in India. He, however, did nothing to liberalize the adminis- 
tration or extend the blessings of political liberty to India to 
deserve the great praise Macaulay has showered on him. The 
Company's government remained as despotic as ever. P.E, Roberts is 
very correct when he remarks that “the famous statement represents” 
rather the pious aspirations of the Governor-General and the ulti- 
mate tendency of his policy, than anything actually achieved." 


Abolition of Sati and Cruel Rites. No previous Governor- 
General of India had ever tackled social problems with greater 
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courage than Bentinck did. He tried to reform Hindu society by 
abolition of the cruel rite of sati and suppression of infanticide. He 
crushed the gangs of assassins called thugs and made peaceful living 
possible. 


The term sati literally means ‘a pure and virtuous woman’. It 
is applied in case of a devoted wife who contemplates perpetual and 
uninterrupted conjugal union with her husband life after life and as- 
a proof thereof burns herself with the dead body of her husband. The 
belief that the dead need company and victuals in their journey to 
far off Paradise was prevalent among many primitive pre and it 
was customary to bury, with the body of a chief, his drin ing bow!s, 
horses, dogs and even his favourite wives and concubines. Probably 
this practice was brought to India by the Indo-Scythian invaders. In 
India its popularity was due to a false sense of conjugal duty sanc- 
tioned by society and religion, though the motivating urges were 
economic and moral. 


Some enlightened Indian princes had taken steps to abolish this 
cruel practice in their dominions. Emperor Akbar had attempted to 
restrict it. ‘The Marathas had forbidden it in their dominions. The 
Portuguese at Goa and the French at Chandernagore had also taken 
some steps towards its abolition. The East India Company had, how- 
ever, adhered to their declared policy of non-interference into the 
social and religious customs of the people of India. Early British 
Governors-General like Cornwallis, Minto and Lord Hastings had 
taken some steps to restrict the practice of sati by discouraging com- 
pulsion, forbidding administration of intoxicating drugs to the sorrow- 
stricken widows, putting a ban on the burning of pregnant women or 
widows below 16 years of age and, above all, making compulsory the 
presence of police officials, at the time of sacrifice, who were to see 
that no compulsion was used. These restrictions, however, proved 
inadequate and unsuccessful. 


Enlightened Indian reformers led by Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
urged William Bentinck to take necessary steps and declare the prac- 
tice of sati illegal. The loss of his sister-in-law by sati had stirred 
Ram Mohan Roy to action and he had published a number of 
pamphiets condemning the practice. His arguments were supported 
by many of the progressive Indian newspapers and the conscience of 


necessary legislative corrective. He collected relevant facts and figures 
about sati cases, obtained the views of army officers, of the Judges 
of Nizamat Adalat, of the Superintendents of Police of the Lower 
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No public disorders followed the enactment. A few orthodox 
Bengalis vainly made an appeal to the Privy Council against Govern- 
ment's interference in their religious customs. Counter. petitions 
were sent to the King by Ram Mohan Roy and Devindernath Tagore 
and William Bentinck was thanked for what he had done. 


Suppression of Thugi. Another great reform to the credit 
of William Bentinck is the suppression of thugs. The thugs, i.e., 
cheats were a sect of hereditary assassinsand robbers who lived by 
preying upon innocent and defenceless travellers. A more appro- 
priate name for thugs was pansigar, derived from the scarf and noose 
used by the thugs to strangle their victims. 


However remote the origin of thugi, the organisation found a 
very congenial atmosphere for growth during the period of decay 
and downfall of the Mughal Empire when all police arrangements 
broke down and public roads became insecure. Peity officials of 


small states in Central India, unable to effectively deal with the ` 


thugs, made common cause with them and gave them protection 
in return for a share in the spoils. The thugs were particularly active 


in the entire area from Oudh te Hyderabad and in Rajputana and 
Bundelkhand. 


The thugs belonged to both the Hindus and Muslim religions 
and worshipped the Hindu goddesses like Kali, Durga or Bhawani, 
to whom they offered the heads of their victims as sacrifices. The 
thugs were hardened criminals who subordinated their conscience by 
their perverse reasoning. They believed that thugi was a preordaine 
means of livelihood for them and their victims were ordained to die 
at their hands. They had a very disciplined organisation. If some 
were expert stranglers, others were adept in quick disposal of the 
dead bodies, still others good spies and informants. They had their 
own code of words and signs. For the beginners a course of appren- 
ticeship was provided and initiation as a master thug was done 
amidst religious ceremonies. So efficient was the organisation of the 


thugs that not even a single case of failure ever came to the notice © 
the Government. 


The strength of a thug gang varied from a single thug to as 
many as 400 thugs. Usually the victim was a single individual, but 
sometimes a dozen men were murdered at the same time. 


While there could be some difference of opinion about the aboli- 
tion of sali, the public opinion solidly supported the Government 
measures to suppress thugi in 1830. The operations against the 
thugs were put in the charge of Colonel William Sleeman. ‘The 
rulers of Indian states were invited to co-operate in this task. Colonel 
Sleeman arrested as many as 1,500 thugs and sentenced them to death 
or imprisonment for life. Thugi on an organised scale ceased to exist 
after 1837, although individual bad characters continued their nefari- 
ous activities. 


——— 


— 
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Removal of Humiliating Distinctions in Recruitment to 
Public Service. In matters of recruitment to public services, 
William Bentinck sought to efface the humiliating distinctions 
between Europeans and Indians introduced by Cornwallis and uphel 
by subsequent Governors-General. Fitness was now laid down as 
the criterion for eligibility. Section 87 of the Charter Act of 1833 
provided that no Indian subject of the Company in India was to be 
debarred from holding any office under the Company “by reason of 
his religion, place of birth, descent and colour". It is believed that 
this Charter clause was inserted at the instance of Bentinck. Though 
the immediate effect of this clause was very little, it laid down a very 
important and healthy principle. 


Liberal Policy towards the Press. Bentinck’s policy towards 
the press was characterised by a liberal ‘attitude. He believed the 
press to be a safety-valve for discontent. The reduction of bhatta and 
other financial measures were subjects of severe criticism and even 


abuse in the press. His minute embodying the decision to impose 
some restrictions on the press contains his views. It runs thus: 
“The Adjutant General of the Madras Army who was at that 
time at Calcutta, described the angry feelings and language $0 
loudly expressed here, and all the signs of the times, to be precisely 
similar to those which pervailed before the Madras Mutiny, and he 
anticipated a similar explosion....The Mutiny did take place at 
Madras though there was nota shadow of liberty belonging to the 
press there... My firm belief is that more good than harm was produc 

by the open and public declaration of the sentiments of the army. 
There was vent to public feeling and the mischief was open to public 
view ; and the result is so far confirmatory of the opinion here given 
that no overt act took place.” He, however, drew a distinction bet- 
ween discussion of a proposal and clamour against and censure of a 
final decision given by the Supreme Authority. Nor could he tolerate 
Government officials making use of official information to criticise 
the acts of Government. hi , therefore, favoured a prohibitory order 
banning all further discussion on the question of bhatta, In reply to 
a joint petition of the Indian and European journalists of Calcutta 
seeking the abolition of all restrictions on the press, Lord William 
Bentinck’s Government assured the petitioners -that ‘the unsatis- 


a system will, be established which, while it gives security to every 
person engaged in the fair discussion of public measures, wil 
effectively secure the Government against sedition and individua 
against calumny.” In March 1835 William Bentinck was compelled 
to resign owing to ill health and it was left to his devoted lieutenant 
and successor Charles Metcalfe to remove the restrictions from the 
Indian press. 

Attempts to Elevate the Moral and Intellectual Charac- 
ter of Indians—Educational Reforms. Perhaps the most 


significant and of far-reaching consequences were Bentinck’s decisions 
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about education in India. As early as 1825 Elphinstone had written 
that the only effective path to social reform and the only remedy for 
social abuses was education. The ‘Macaulayian System’ of education 
has profoundly affected the moral and intellectual character of the 
people of India. 


Bentinck's Government defined the aim of education in India 
and the medium of instruction to be employed. How were the 
government grants for education to be spent ? Were government 
subsidies to be spent for the encouragement of Oriental languages: 
and Indian literature or for instruction of Indians in Western scienc 
and literature and through the medium of English ? The members 
of the Committee of Public Instruction were divided into two groups 
of equal strength: the Orientalists led by Hayman Wilson and 
Princep Brothers and the Occidentalists or Anglicists led by Sir Char- 
les Trevelyan and supported by Indian liberals like Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy. Bentinck appointed Macaulay as the President of the 
Committee. Macaulay gave a definite turn to the controversy. He set 
forth his views in the famous minute dated 2 February 1835 in which 
he ridiculed Indian literature. Were public funds to be spent, wrote 
Macaulay, to teach “medical doctrines which would disgrace an 
English farrier, astronomy which would move laughter in girls at an 
English boarding school, history abounding with kings thirty feet 
high and reigns 30,000 years long. geography made up of seas of | 
treacle and seas of butter......Are we to teach false history, false astro- 
nomy, false medicine, because we find them in company with a false 
religion." He contended that the vernacular languages contained 
neither literary value nor scientific information and that “a single ` 
shelf of a good European library was worth the whole native literature 
of India and Arabia." He further wrote, “What the Greek and 

tin were to the contemporaries of More and Ascham our tongue is 
to the le of India”. In making his recommendations Macaulay 
had planned to produce a class of persons who would be “Indian ia 
blood and colour, but English in taste, in opinions, in morals and in 
intellect" and’ expressed the hope in one of the letters to his father 
that “if our plans of education are followed up, there will not be a 
single idolater among the respectable classes in Bengal 30 years hence.” 


Macaulay’s views were accepted and embodied in a Resolution 
of March 7, 1835, which decreed that English would be the official 
language of India in the higher branches of administration, Since 
then English language, English literature, English political and 
natural sciences have formed the basis of higher education in India. 


Financial Reforms. The heavy drain of the Burmese Wat 
had depleted the treasury of the Company. In 1828 public expendi- 
ture far exceeded the revenue. In the words of Charles Metcalfe, “The 
Government which allows this to go on in time of peace deserves any 
punishment.” With an eye on the Charter debates, the Home 
authorities had enjoined on Bentinck the policy of peace and econo- 
mies in public expenditure. 
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Bentinck appointed two Committees, one military and one civil, 
fo make recommendations for effecting economy in expenditure. 
Under special instructions from the Court of Directors, Bentinck re- 
duced the bhatta, i.e. extra or additional allowance paid to military 
officers, The new rules decreed that in case of troops stationed 
within 400 miles of Calcutta one half bhatta would be allowed. Thus 
a saving of £20,000 a year was effected. The allowances of civil 
servants werc also reduced. 


The Government adopted better measures for the collection of 
land revenue in Bengal, The land revenue settlement of the North 
Western Provinces (modern U.P.) carried on under the supervision of 
Robert Merttins Bird yielded better revenues. Expenditure on the 
costlyssettlements in the Straits of Malacca was uced. Further, 
Bentinck employed Indians wherever possible in place of high-paid 
Europeans. 


Opium trade was regularised and licensed. In future opium 
could be exported only through the port of Bombay, which gave the 
Company a share in the profits in the shape of duties. 


The net result of these economies was that the deficit of one 
crore that Bentinck inherited was converted into a surplus of 2 crores 
by 1835. He had also stimulated the economy by encouraging iron 


and coal production, tea and copper plantations and irrigation 
schemes. 


_ Judicial Reforms. The Provincial Courts of Appeal and 
Circuit set up by Cornwallis were burdened with excessive duties and 
usually arrears accumulated. The judicial procedure followed in these 
courts was cumbersome and often resulted in delays and uncer- 
tainties. William Bentinck abolished these courts, transferring: their 
duties to magistrates and collectors under the supervision of commis- 
sioners of Revenue and Circuit. For the convenience of the public 
of Upper Provinces and Delhi a separate Sadr Nizamat Adalat and 
a Sadr Diwani Adalat.were set up at Allahabad and the residents of 
these areas were no longer under the necessity of travelling a thou- 
sand miles to file their appeals at Calcutta. 


_ Tersian so far had been the court language. Bentinck gave the 
suitors the option to use Persian or vernaculars in filing their suits. 
In higher courts Persian was replaced by English as the court langu- 
age. Qualified Indians were appointed in junior judicial capacities of 
Munsiffs and could rise to the position of Sadr Amins. 


Policy towards Indian States. In deference to the wishes 
of the Court of Directors, William Bentinck followed the policy of 
non-interference into the affairs of Indian states as far as possible. 

espite disorder and anarchy in Jaipur resulting in an attack on the 
itish Resident, Bentinck refused to interfere. At the request of the 
new Nizam, Nasir-ud-daula who succeeded his father to the gaddi 
in 1829, the British officers were removed from Hyderabad. A 
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similar policy of non-intervention was followed towards the states of 
Jodhpur, Bundi, Kota and Bhopal even when there were strong 
reasons for interference. 


Bentinck, however, departed from the policy of non-intervention 
and annexed Mysore (1831), Coorg (1834) and Chachar on the plea 
of mis-government. 


Bentinck was alive to Russian advances in Central Asia. To 
demonstrate the solidarity of Indian powers, he concluded a *treaty 
of perpetual friendship’ with Ranjit in h, and a commercial-cum- 
political treaty with the Amirs of Sind. He also supported the claims 
of Shah Shuja on the throne of Kabul. 

Estimate of Bentinck. The seven years of Bentinc;'s ad- 
ministration gave a period of respite from an almost continuou! policy 
of wars and annexations. Historians like Thorton described the period 
from 1828.35 as ‘blank of achievements’ and the Governor-General | 
having “done less for the interest of India and for his own reputation 
than any who had occupied his place since the commencement of the 
nineteenth century, with the single exception of Sir George Barlow”. 
The Duke of Wellington had a very poor opinion of Bentinck both 
asa soldier and administrator. Notwithstanding all this criticism, 
we can say that far from loosening British hold on India, Bentinck 
played a very great part in consolidating British authority by his | 
policy of internal reforms. In all fairness, however, it may be said 
that it was no object of Bentinck's policy to facilitate the development 
of Sere ning, footie bits which came later due to quite different 
developments. us Macaulay’s eulogistic language showers on 
Bentinck more praise than he deserves, In the history of India Ben- 
tinck’s name will be long remembered for the introduction of a 
number of social and administrative reforms which have played a 
great part in modernizing India. f 


Select Opinions 


Lord T.B. Macaulay (Text of inscription on Bentinck’s statue 
at Calcutta, composed by Macaulay) : 


To 
William Cavendish Bentinck 
Who during seven years ruled India with eminent integrity 
and benevolence ; 
Who placed at the head of a great empire, never laid aside 
the simplicity and moderation of a private citizen + 
Who infused into Oriental despotism the spirit of British- 


freedorn + 
Who never forgot that the end of the government is the 


happiness of the governed ; 
Who abolished cruel rites ; 


Who effaced humiliating distinctions; _ 
Who gave liberty to the expression of public opinion; 
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Whose constant study it was to elevate the intellectual and 
moral character of the nation committed to his charge ; 
This Monument 
was erected by men 
Who, differing in race, in manners, in language and religion, 
Cherish with equal veneration and gratitude the memory 
of his wise, reforming and paternal administration. 


PE. Roberts. Bentinck was a true Liberal of his day, 
thoroughly in accord with the ideals that inspired the era of 
Catholic emancipation and Parliamentary reform. His personal 
habits were simple, and he intensely disliked the state that is generally 
considered necessary for the position he occupied. In this respect, as 
well as in his philanthropic care for the peoples of India, economy 
in administration and earnest desire to preserve peace, he may 
be compared with that other essentially Liberal Governor-General 
among his successors, the Marquis of Ripon...He was undoubted! 
the first Governor-General openly to act on the theory that the wel- 
fare of the subject peoples was a main, perhaps the primary, duty of 
the British in India, though this conception had already inspired the 
work of many great administrators such as Elphinstone and Munro. 


. . Thompson and Garratt. The arrival of Lord William Ben- 
tinck marked the beginning of a new cra in numerous ways. His 
seven years’ rule proved a peaceful interlude between two periods of 
severe and costly campaigning, and thus made it possible to achieve 
reforms which were long overdue...He consolidated and reorganised 
the administration which since the time of Cornwallis had been hastily 
adapted to the newly conquered countries. His own instincts were 
those of a Liberal reformer. He believed in peace, retrenchment 
and reform, in free competition, free trade and a strictly limited 
sphere of State action. In Sir Charles Metcalfe he had an admirable 
chief of staff who supplied the local knowledge and some of the 
driving force behind the reforms. These touched nearly every side 
of Indian life and formed the basis of the paternal government of the 
Victorian era, Bentinck initiated new policies in the spheres of 
finance, justice and education. 

Grenville. Bentinck is a man whose success in life has been 
. greater than his talents warrant, for he is not right-headed, and has 
committed some great blunder or other in every public situation in 
which he has been placed, but he is simple in his habits, popular in 
his manners, liberal in his opinions and magnificently hospitable in 
his mode of life. These qualities are enough to ensure popularity. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
THE ANNEXATION OF SIND 


With humble beginnings in trade the English power had been 
expanded by arms and diplomacy and the glittering bubble must 
expand, or it will burst. The cupidity of the Directors, the ambition 
or avarice of their agents in India coupled with the Englishman's 
insolence of superiority and the inherent craving for aggrandisement 
made collision with the Indian princes inevitable, and conquest a 
corollary of that collision. The same logic of events which 
brought the rest of India under British rule, operated in the case of 
Sind also. 

Sind in the eighteenth century was ruled by the Kallora chiefs. 
In 1771 a Baluchi tribe of the Talpuras descended from the hills 
and settled in the plains of Sind. Hisy uid and excellent soldiers, 
very soon the Talpuras acquired great influence and usurped power. 
In 1783 Mir Fath Ali Khan, the leader of the Talpuras, established 
complete hold over Sind and the Kallora prince was exiled. 
Mir Fath Ali Khan who claimed a vague suzerainty over Sind was 
confirmed in his dominions by the Durrani monarch and forced to 
share the country with his brothers. When he died in 1800, those 
brothers, popularly known as ‘Char Yar’, divided the kingdom among 
themselves, calling themselves the Amirs or Lords of Sind. Soon after 
these Amirs extended their dominion on all sides, took Amarkot from 
the Raja of Jodhpur, Karachi from the chief of Luz, Shikarpur and 
Bukkar from the Afghans. 


As early as 1775 the East India Company had established a 
factory at Thatta, then a town of considerable commercial impar- 
tance, but it had to be abandoned in 1792 because of fiscal impositions 
and the prevailing political unrest. Fear of French designs prompte 
Lord Minto to send British missions to Kabul, Persia, Lahore an 
Sind. A treaty of ‘eternal friendship’ was signed with the Amirs in 
1809 providing for mutual intercourse through envoys and the Amirs 
promised not to allow the French to settle in Sind. The treaty was 
renewed in 1820 with the additional article which excluded the 
Americans from Sind. It also settled border disputes between the 
two parties on the side of Cutch where the Company's frontier an 
the frontiers of Sind met. Soon after the Commercial and naviga 
tional value of the Indus attracted the attention of the Company? 
authorities. It was in pursuance of commercial motives that in 1831 
Sir Alexander Burnes, under orders from Lord Ellenborough, then 
President of the Board of Control, was sent for the exploration of the 
Indus under pretence of carrying presents to Ranjit Singh at Lahore. 
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The Baluchis could scent the game of the English. When Burnes 
first entered the Indus, a Baluchi soldier said : “The mischief is done, 
you have seen our country". A Seiad commented : "Alas! Sind is” 
now gone, since the English have seen the river which is the high road: 
to its conquest". 


In 1832 William Bentinck sent Colonel Pottinger to Sind to si 
a new commercial treaty with the Amirs. Simultaneously Lieutenant 
Del Hoste was sent to survey the course of the Lower Indus. F 
tinger signed a treaty with the Amirs of Sind on the following terms% 


l. A free e for English travellers and merchants t 
Sind, and the use of the Indus for commercial pursuits ; but no ve: 
of war was to come by the said river nor military stores to be cokv 
by the above river or roads of Sind. 


2. No English merchant was to settle in Sind, and travelle s 
and visitors were required to have passports. 


3. Tariff rates were to be announced, and no military dues ol 
tolls to be demanded. The Amirs agreed to alter the tariff rates, 
found too high. 


4. The Amirs agreed to put down, in concert with the Raja of 
Jodhpur, the border robbers of Cutch. 1 


. 5. The old treaties of friendship were confirmed and the con- 
tracting parties agreed not to look with the eye of covetousness on the 
possessions of one another. 1 


The details of tariff rates were settled by a supplementary 
commercial treaty of 1834. Colonel Pottinger was stationed as Cora- 
pany Political Agent in Sind. Soon the Company put up a claim 

a share in the tolls collected at the mouth of the Indus. 


The designs of Ranjit Singh on Sind provided the East India 
Company with an excuse to throw a cordon round Sind. At the 
Rupar meeting between Ranjit Singh and William Bentinck (1831), 
the latter refused to discuss any proposal for the partition of Sind. 
Lord Auckland looked upon Sind from the larger problem of the 
defence of India against Russian designs. To counter Russian plans, 
Auckland wanted to obtain a counteracting influence over the 
Afghans. Ranjit Singh was too powerful to be coerced in the fi 
therance of this plan. However, the weakness: of the Amirs of Si 
offered too tempeting a reward to be missed. Thus consolidation 
British influence in Sind was considezed a necessary preliminary 
plans on Afghanistan. : E 


Ranjit Singh had taken Rojhan, a town on the Sind frontier 
and at one time even meditated a regular invasion of Sind. 
Company seized this moment to offer protection to the Amirs. 
Pottinger was sent to Hyderabad to negotiate a new treaty offering 
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British protection on condition of the Amir accepting the Company’s 
troops in his capital to be maintained at the cost of the Amir or 
alternatively promise British mediation in return for corresponding 
concessions. The Amirs neither desired nor asked for foreign 
aid and told Pottinger : “We have vanquished the Sikhs, and we will 
do so again”. Pottinger then told the Amirs that Ranjit Singh 
would be let loose, perhaps aided, to pursue his designs on Sind. 
Reluctantly the Amirs agreed to a treaty in 1838 by which the Amirs 
accepted the Company's mediation in their dispute with the Sikhs, 
and secondly, accepted a British Resident at Hyderabad, who could 
move freely anywhere he liked escorted by British troops. Thus 
the Amirs virtually passed under British protection. Lieutenant- 
General Sir W.F.P. Napier writes : “This treaty by which a loaded 
shell {was placed in the palace of the Amecrs to explode at pleasure 
for their destruction, was abstractedly, an unjust oppressive action”. 
P.E. Roberts writes : “Under Auckland and his cabinet of secreta- 
ries British policy in India had fallen to a lower level of unscrupu- 
lousness than ever before, and the plain fact is that the treatment of 
Sind from this time onward, however expedient politically, was 
morally indefensible’’.* 


To effectively solve the Afghan problem, the Company brought 
found the Sikh ruler to the signing ofa Tripartite Treaty in June 
1838. By thistreaty Ranjit Singh accepted British mediation for 
his dispute with the Amirs, and Shah Shuja agreed to relinquish his 
sovereign rights on Sind on condition of receiving the arrears of 
tribute. The exact amount of the tribute wasto be determined by 
the Company. The main object of this machinery was to obtain 
finances for the Afghan adventure and obtain so much of the Amirs' 
territory as would secure a line of operations against Afghanistan 
through Sind. Casting all scruples to the wind, Colonel Pottinger 
Was sent with the draft of a treaty to the Amirs with the direction to 
persuade or compel the Amirs to pay the money and also consent to 

` the abrogation of that article of the Treaty of 1832 which concerned 
the non.conveyance of military stores through the roads and rivers 
of Sindh, The Amirs produced declaratory articles showing that 
Shah Shuja himself had exempted them from all claims in 1833. The 
Amirs told Pottinger : “It is a joke to call it a demand from the King 
(Shah Shujah). You have given him bread for the last five and 
twenty years, and any strength he has now or may have hereafter 
is from you. The demand is yours", Colonel Pottinger, however, 
told the Amirs that the British had “the ready power to crush and 
annihilate them, the will to call it into action, if it appeared requisite, 
owever remotely, for the safety or integrity of the Anglo- ndian 
empire or frontier”. Under threat of superior force, the Amirs 
accepted a treaty in February 1839 by which a British subsidiary 


2 RAM ES 
.. L W.F.P. Napier : The History of Genera! Charles Napier's Conquest of 
Sind, p. 31. 
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force was to be stationed at Shikarpur and Bukkar and the Amirs of 
Sind were to pay rupees three lakhs annually for the maintenance of 
the Company's troops. Further, the Amirs were not to have any nego- 
tiations with foreign states without the knowledge of the Company's 
government ; to provide store-room at Karachi for military supplies ; 
to abolish all tolls on the Indus and to furnish an auxiliary force for 
the Afghan war if called upon to do so. The British Government in 
return pledged itself not to meddle with the internal rule of the 
Amirs either generally or in respect of their separate possessions and 
to protect them from foreign aggression. Even when the nego- 
tiations were going on, the Company's troops captured Karachi and 
retained it, regardless of the treaty which was immediately altered and 
sent to the Amirs for signatures ‘who objected, implored and “finally 
gave away, by fixing their seals to the revised documents’. 


During the Afghan war, the Amirs of Sind, in the words of 
T. Archbold, “found themselves saddled with a general liability to 
help the British forces ; parts of their territory had been taken from 
them, obviously for ever ; they had to contribute in varying propor- 
tions a large amount of money, instead of the old tribute, in order t9 
maintain troops in their midsts whom they did not want ; and their 
independent position was gone for ever, because they had now come 
definitely within the sphere of British influence". Even then the 
Amirs faithfully carried out the terms ofthe treaties imposed on 
them, but instead of getting reward for their fidelity werc charged 
with hostility and disaffection against the British government. k 


Lord Ellenborough succeeded Auckland as Governor-General 
in 1842, In his dealing with the Amirs of Sind, the new Governor 
General proved to be even more unscrupulous than Lord Auckland: 
According to V.A. Smith, “Ellenborough was eager to find a pretext 
for the annexation of that country, and it was not long before 
search was rewarded.:.he deliberately provoked a war in order tha 
he might annex the province...the desire to obtain control of the grea 
waterway scems to have been the leading motive of the annexationis 
in the time of Lord Auckland as well as that of Lord Ellenborough. 
Ellenborough laboured hard to regain the prestige of the Engli 
which had suffered during the Afghan war. In justification of h 
pn he wrote to the Duke of Wellington: “The Amirs, too, ha 

en strangely misled as to the real circumstances under which 
retired from Afghanistan. They believed us beaten.” 


In September 1842 Sir Charles Napier replaced Major Outra 
as the Company's Resident in Sind. Napier was given full civil am 
military authority and placed in charge of all the troops of U 
and Lower Sind. According to V.A, Smith, “Napier who was bc 
on annexing the province, pursued a bullying policy, always assum 
that the Government of India was at liberty to do what it ple 
without the slightest regard to treaties.” If Ellenborough said, 
cannot enter upon ourright to be here at all, that is Aucklan 
affair", Sir Napier said, “I cannot go into arguments, I am 
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Governor-General. I am only one of his commanders.'? Sir W. Butler 
in his biography of Sir C. Napier writes that “no man ever longed 
for a mistress more than this man longed for war". Napier announced 
that the charges against the Amirs has been proved. Amir Rustum 
of Khairpur was charged with entering into secret intercourse with 
foreign states contrary to treaty and hostile to the British ; maltreat- 
ment of British public servants ; obstructing the navigation of the 
Indus; illegal imprisonment of British subjects etc., etc., Against Nasir 
Khan of Hyderabad the charges were—assembling of troops to attack 
Sher Mohammad of Mirpur, upon a. boundary dispute under British 
arbitration ; delaying transfer of Shikarpur when he heard of the disa- 
sters in Afghanistan; secretly coining base money to defraud the British 
Government in the payment of tribute; exacting illegal tolls and 
obstrutting the navigation of the Indus ; preventing his subjects from 
settling and trading in the British cantonment at Karachi etc. Above 
all, these two Amirs were charged with a secret offensive and defen- 
Sive alliance against the Company. 


Lord Ellenborough, placed in a dangerous position by the 
Afghan disasters, ii a new treaty to the Amirs as security for 
the future, but containing also a demand of territory as a punishment 
for past transgressions, Outram was sent as a Commissoner to Sind 
to negotiate the details of the new treaties. By new treaties the Amirs 
were required to cede important territories in lieu of tribute, to 
Provide fuel to the steamers of the Company navigating the Indus 
and surrender the right of coining money. The English Company 
Was to coin money for the Amirs and the new coins were to bear on 
one side the effigy of the Queen of England. Meantime a succession 
dispute at Khairpur gave Napier the opportunity to interfere. 
Napier supported the claims of Ali Murad, brother of the old 
ir Rustum in preference to the claims of Mir Rustum's sons. 
Napier's intention. was to have only one governing chicf in each 
province, instead of many. This would simplify the Company's 
Political dealings with the princes. Mir Rustum, however, abdicated 
in favour of his son and took to flight. From the flight of Mir Rustum 
may be dated the commencement of the Sindian war. The Amir of 
Upper Sind fled to the desert and to Lower Sind, there to raise the 
banner of revolt in conjunction with their cousins of Hyderabad. The 
Amirs had reluctantly accepted the new treaties, but Napier suspected 
that the Amirs were preparing for war. When Napier repeated the 
overnor-General's orders to disband the armed bands, the , Amirs 
replied, “There are no bands, we are all submission.” Napier was 
not convinced and was eager to commence hostilities in winter, fear- 
ing the rigours of the hot weather ahead. He proceeded to capture 
Mamgarh situated in the heart of the desert and approached only 


EESE Oils 

$. C. Na said ; “It is not for me to consider how we came to occupy 
Sind, but to consider the subject as it now stands. We are hore by right of trea- 
ties ontered into by the Amirs, and therefore stand on tho same footing as 
themsolves ; for rights held under treaty are as sacred as tho right which sanc- 
tions that treaty". (Quoted by Sir W.F.P. Napier, op. cit., p. 81). 
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by vague uncertain tracks. The fortress was captured in January 1843. 
Napier's acts of aggression drove the Baluchis to the point of despera- 
tion, They planned to murder Major Outram and were prepared to 
fight to the bitter end. In February 1843 Napier defeated a Baluchi 
army at Miani and won another victory at Dabo, .six miles from 
Hyderabad the following month. By April the whole of Sind had 
capitulated. The Punch carried a cartoon wherein Napier announces 
the news to Lord Ellenborough in the phrase “peccavi, I have Sind”. 
The Amirs were made captives and banished from Sind. Napier 
accepted £70,000 as a sort of booty from the plunder of Sind ; a sum 
of £3,000 was offered to Outram which he refused to accept. Writiug 
in 1857 Licutenant General Sir W.F.P. Napier culogised the achieve- 
ments of Charles Napier in these words : “Fle thus gave to the Anglo- 
* Indian Empire a shorter and safec frontier on the West, with the 
command of the Indus, opening a direct commercial way to Central 
Asia, and spreading through that vast country a wholesome terror of 
the British arms" and further that “to remove such brutal treachere 
ous tyrants (the Amirs) was worthy of England's greatness. The con 
quest of Sind is thercfore no iniquity. T'he glory of the achievement 
is a pure flame kindled on the altar of justice." Lord Ellenborough 
id rich tribute to Napier for “having added a province, fertile as 
Egypt to the British Empire.” 


The annexation of Sind has met with universal condemnation 
both at the hands of politicians and historians. Even Outram dis- 
agreed with Napier’s policy and wrote to him : I am sick of your 
policy ; I will not say yours is the best, but it is undoubiedly the 
shortest—that of the sword. Oh, how I wish you had drawn it in a 
better cause !"° The London Times described the whole business 
“rotten throughout.” The Bombay Times wrote : “Alas ! that this 
man bears the name of Englishman: Alas! that he is born in the 
glorious age of Wellington, which he disgraces". Henry Lawrence 
wrote; “I do not think that Government can do better than restore it 
to the Amirs.” Even the conqueror of Sind, Napier himself was not. 
convinced of the righteousness of annexation. In his diary he noted + 
*We have no right to seize Sind, yet we shall do so, and a very 
advantageous, useful, humane piece of rascality it will be." Robert 
Peel, the Prime Minister of England, described the conquest as full; 
of ‘precipitate and unjust proceedings’ which would discredit th 
‘name and character’ of the British authorities. Though convinced 
of the unjustness of the annexation of Sind, the Home Authoriti 
did not reverse the decision of the Government of India. 
Gladstone, the liberal leader, said some years later that “the mischic 
of retaining was less than the mischief abandoning Sind." 


Historian Innes wrote that the case for annexation of Sind was 
more or less deliberately manufactured, while Thorton believed th 


4. Ibid, p. 267. 
5. Ibid., p. 285. 
6. Quoted by V.A. Smith in Ozford History of India, p. 685. 
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annexation to have been effected without ‘fair pretence’ and that the 
Amirs of Sind “owed us nothing, and they had inflicted on us no 
injury, but it suited our policy to reduce them to vassalage and they 
were thus reduced”. Ramsay Muir is equally pointed in his criticism 
when he writes: “Sindis the only British. acquisition in India of 
which it may fairly be said that it was not necessitated by circum- 
stances ; and that it was therefore an act of aggression". 


Annexation of Sind sequel to the Afghan War: Charles 
Napier believed that the Sindian war was no insolated event, but 
“the tail of the Afghan storm." P.E. Roberts elaborates the same 
view when he writes: “The conquest of Sind followed in the wake 
ofthe Afghan war and was morally and politically its sequel". The 
unattractive and barren land of Sind assumed great importance for 
the Company's authorities because of its strategic value in building 
up the defences of India against possible Russo-Persian designs on 
India. In a letter to the British Resident, Pottinger, on July 26, 1838, 
Lord Auckland wrote : “You will in the first place state to the Amirs 
that, in the opinion of the Governor-General, a crisis has arrived at 
which it is essentially requisite for the security of British India, that the 
real friends of that Power should unequivocally manifest their attach- 
Ment to its interests; and you will further apprise them that a combina- 
ton of the Powers to the Westward, apparently have objects in view 
calculated to be injurious to our Empire in the East, has compelled 
the Governor-General to enter into a counter-combination for the 
Purpose of frustrating those objects.” 7 


Perhaps it was inexpedient and unjust to invade Afghanistan, 
but that invasion in the eyes of Ellenborough and many Englishmen 
made it expedient, though unjust, to coerce the Amirs of Sind. 

anjit Singh would not give a passage through Panjab to the 
Jompany’s army of invasion of Afghanistan. The weakness and 
richness of the Amirs of Sind offered advantages which the unscrupu- 
lous Government of Auckland would not overlook. Thus the Amirs 
were coerced to provide finances for the Afghan adventure and also 
military cantonments and other facilities in their territories for the 
Passage of the Company's troops. ` Treaty after treaty was forced on 
the Amirs to meet the changing Afghan situation. The failure of 
the Afghan adventure put the Government of India under the 
Necessity of increasing vigilance about the frontier problem. Thus 
it was found inexpedient to abandon military cantonments of 
Khairpur, Bukkar, Sukkar and Karachi. Lord Ellenborough wrote 
to the Duke of Wellington on 22 March 1843 : “I hardly know how 
l could have accomplished the object of retaining possession of a 
Commanding position upon the Lower Indus without a breach with 
the Amirs, We could hardly have justified our remaining at Karachi ; 
We could not have justified our remaining at Bukkar, after the 
termination of the war with Afghanistan, without a new treaty..." 

9reover, the British prestige had greatly suffered. In India there 


——. 


7. Quoted in Cambridge History of India, Vol. V, p. 525. 
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was universal despondency and such a great terror of the Afghans 
that it was scarcely possible to find resources for sending to the 
British Generals in Afghanistan. There were stirrings at Gwalior 
and Sagar and spreading unrest in the whole of Bundelkhand. Some 
Madras regiments were on the verge of mutiny. In short, the fear of 
England’s power and. belief in her invincibility had been shaken, 
To demonstrate England's strength and re-establish her prestige, 
Ellenborough sanctioned the conquest of Sind. Elphinstone has 
rather bluntly put it : “Coming from Afghanistan, it put one in mind 
of a bully who has been knocked in the street and went home to beat 
his wife in revenge". 
Select Opinions : 
HLH. Dodwell Viewed broadly, the annexation of Sind 
seems comparable with the assumption of the Carnatic. In both 
cases advantage was taken of foolish and hostile conduct to secure 
a considerable political advantage. Ellenborough, like Wellesley. 
was more concerned to consolidate and strengthen the position © 
the East India company than to make benevolent gestures in the 
idle hope that others would follow so futile an example. 


WAG, Archbold. The judgement that has held the field 
hitherto has been hostile ; from 18++ when a writer in the Calcutta 
Review said : The real cause of this chastisement of the Ameers 
consisted in the chastisement, which the British had received from 
the Afghans”, till the recent verdict in the Cambridge Modera 
Hislary. But the truer view will be more like that of Outram's great 
apologist : “In the light of subsequent history it may even be argue 
that Outram's licy of trust in the Ameers would have proved less 
"wise than Napier's policy of vigilant coercion” ; assuming for the 
moment that such were the respective policies of the two men...And | 
yet the whole transaction has been thought to bear a colour o - 
injustice which may rightly be ascribed to some of its parts, an 
the plea of the happiness of the people, who gained enormously by 
the change, has not been held sufficient to justify what happened. 
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Chapter XXIX. 


CHAPTER XV 
CAREER AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF RANJIT SINGH 


The weakness of the Mughal authority and the Afghan 
invasions of Ahmad Shah Abdali had created general confusion and 
anarchy in the Panjab. Ahmad Shah Abdali claimed the Panjab as 
a part of his dominion although his governors exercised hardly any 
other function of government except collection of revenue. Phe 
successors of Ahmad Shah could not keep control over the Punjab 
and®the province became a ‘no man’s land’. These political condi- 
tions were conducive for the rise to power of Sikh misls (military 
brothcrhoods with democratic set up) under Sikh chieftains which 
held extensive territories in, the Panjab. The important misls num- 
bered twelve and one of these was the Sukarchakyia misl which 
controlled the territory between the Ravi and the Chenab. 


Ranjit Singh was born at Gujranwala on 2 November 1780 in 
the house of Mahan Singh, the leader of the Sukarchakyia misl. „His 
father died when Ranjit Singh was a mere boy of 12. Ranjit Singh 
like Akbar showed an early grasp of political affairs. From 1792 to 
1797 a Council of Regency consisting of Ranjit’s mother, his mother- 

"Eakhpat Rai controlled the actual affairs of the 


mis. In 1797 Ranjit Singh overthrew the Regency and took over 


_ When Ranjit Singh assumed leadership of the Sukarchakyias, 
his authority extended over a few districts of the Rachna an the 
Chaj Doab. North of the Sutlej the Bhangi misl was the most 
powerful and controlled extensive areas from Kashmir in the north 
to Multan in the south besides the actual control of Lahore and 
Amritsar. Another important mis! was of the Kanheyas which ruled 
over the territories north of Amritsar. The Ahluwalia misl con- 
trolled the Jullundur Doab. South of the river Sutlej the Phulkian 
chiefs of Patiala, Nabha, Kaithal ruled over scattered territories 
extending from the Sutlej to the Jamuna. ue oes chiefs who usurped 
the authority of the Kabul Government ruled over Kasur, Multan, 
Attock, Peshawar, Bannu, Dera Ismail Khan, Kashmir etc. Zaman 
Shah, the grandson of Ahmad Shah Abdali, considered himself 
the rightful ruler of the Panjab and led a number of invasions to 
assert his authority. 

,, Luckily for Ranjit Singh, the important misls were in a state of 
disintegration towards the close of the eighteenth century. The strug- 
gle for power politics also engulfed Afghanistan in à civil war from 
which the country did not recover for three decades. Ranjit Singh 
fully exploited the political situation to his advantage and by follow- 
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ing a ruthless policy of ‘blood and iron’ carved out for h' mself a` 
kingdom in the Central Panjab. 


In return for the services rendered to Zaman Shah Abdali dur- 
ing the latter's invasion of the Punjab (1798), the Afghan ruler 
authorised Ranjit Singh to occupy Lahore and rule it on behalf of the 
Afghan suzerain. Ranjit Singh lost no time in ousting the Bhangi 
Sirdars from Lahore, which he occupied in 1799. The occupation of 
Lahore considerably enhanced the prestige of Ranjit Singh. Embol- 
dened, Ranjit Singh snatched Amritsar. from the Bhangis in 1805. 
The control of Lahore and Amritsar (the former the political capital 
of the Panjab and the latter the religious capital of the Sikhs) put 
Ranjit Singh in the forefront of the political life of the Panjab. The 
following few years saw the establishment of his authority over the 
entire territory from the Sutlej to the Jhelum. Latif sums np the 
process thus : “The old Sikh confederacies had either all been swept 
ony by his systematic usurpations and rasping policy or like the 
Phulkians and the Nihangs had ERAN tne protection of a power 
greater than his by settling east of the Sutlej. The Kanhayia, Ramgar- 
hia and Ahluwalia Misls ranged themselves under his banner and 
took pride in following him to the battlefield". 


,, Ranjit Singh’s great desire was to become the ruler of the entire 
Sikh people and with that objective in view he wanted to bring the 
Cis-Sutlej (Malwa) territories under his control. To achieve that 
objective the Maharaja organised three expeditions. Ia 1806 he 
marched an army of 20,000 men and advanced up to Patiala. He 
captured Doladhi and exacted tribute from Sahib Singh of 
Patiala. On his way back he conquered Ludhiena, Dakha, Raikot, 
Jagraon and Ghumgrana. Next year the Maharaja again crossed the 
river Sutlej and successfully arbitrated in the dispute between the 
Raja of Patiala and his wife, Rani Aus Kaur. On his arrival in 
Patiala, Ranjit Singh was given a warm welcome and offered rich 
presents, The Maharaja on his return journey exacted tribute from 
the Rajas of Kaithal, Kalsia besides conquering Naraingarh, Wadni, 
Zira, Kot Kapura and other territories. The Sh chiefs of the Cis- 
ee States felt the heavy hand of the Maharaja and decided to 
Seck British protection. Consequently Raja Bhag Singh of Jhind, Bhai 
Lal Singh of Kaithal and Sardar Chen Singh, the Diwan of Patiala, 
waited on a deputation on Mr, Seton, the British Resident at Delhi. 
The same year Metcalfe who had come to Lahore to negotiate a 
treaty with Ranjit Singh urged on the ruler of Lahore to give up all 
claims on the Cis-Sutlej states. Undaunted the Maharaja again 
crossed the Sutlej in 1808 and captured Faridkot, Malerkotla, and 
Ambala. By the Treaty of Lahore (1899), however, Ranjit Singh 
accepted the East India Company's greater right over the Cis-Sutlej 
territories, 

| Relations with the Dogras and the Nepalese 


At the time Ranjit Singh was extending his sway over the 
plains of the Panjab, the Dogra Chief, Sansar Chand Katoch, with 
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headquarters at Kangra wanted to extend his influence over. the 
iab. In 1804 Sansar Chand descended from the hills and 
ced up to Bajwara and Hoshiarpur. However, an advancing 
sent from Lahore defeated Sansar Chand and captured Hoshiar- 
for the Maharaja. Checked in the plains, Sansar Chand tried to 


l. A Gurkha army under Amar Singh Thapa besieged Kangra. 
to meet the challenge single-handed, Sansar Chand solicited 


ns of expansion in this direction. Kangra was annexed by 
araja and Sansar Chand passed under Sikh protection. The 


came strained, he accepted a Nepalese m 7 
hore and even Gurkha soldiers were enlisted in the Maharaja’s 


Relations with the Afghans 


_ The Panjab formed a part of the Afghan dominion under Ahmad 

Shah Abdali. After Abdali’s death in 1773 with the exception of 
“Multan, Kashmir, the trans-Indus tracts and a few other pockets, 
"the Sikh misls established their hold in central and eastern Panjab. 
Fortunately for Ranjit Singh the successors of Ahmad Shah weakened 
themselves in their internal conflicts and this turn of political events 
in Afghanistan acted and reacted on the condition in the Punjab and 
greatly facilitated the rapid growth of Ranjit Singh’s dominion. 


— Shab Shuja, a grandson of Ahmad Shah Abdali, occupied the 
hrone of Kabul in 1800, but was finally ousted from power by his 
" brother Shah Mahmud in 1809. Shah Mahmud had succeeded with 
- the help of powerful Barakzai Sirdars, Fateh Khan and Dost 
| Mohammad. These Barakzai brothers played the role of ‘king-makers’ 
nd usurped authority in Kashmir and Peshawar. 


1 In his efforts to recover the throne of Kabul, Shah Shuja solicit- 
ed Ranjit Singh’s help and came to Lahore, Here Ranjit Singh took 
from Shah Shuja the famous Koh-i-noor diamond. In fact, the Maha- 
-Yaja wanted to make use of Shah Shuja’s name and conquer Multan, 
Kashmir and other Afghan provinces cast of the Indus. Shah Shuja, 
owever, escaped from Lahore and sought the Company's protection 
ES Ludhiana. In 1831 in another bid to recover the throne of Kabul, 
Shah Shuja sought the Maharaja's help. Ranjit Singh offered to 
1 help Shah Shuja if the latter would send his.heir-apparent to. attend 
_ 9n the Maharaja with an auxiliary force, agree to ban cow-slaughter 
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in Afghanistan and deliver to him the gates of the temple of Somnath. 
Shah Shuja refused to accept these preposterous proposals which 
would reduce him to the position of the Maharaja's vassal. The 
Company also did not encourage the plan. In 1835 Ranjit Singh 
concluded a treaty with Shah Shuja, waiving the pre-conditions he 
had laid down in 1831. Shah Shuja, however, agreed to recognise 
the Maharaja's claims over the Afghan territories on the right bank 
of the Indus, Fearing Shah Shuja’s motives and British moves. 
Ranjit Singh thought it prudent to annex Peshawar in 1935. Dost 
Mohammad, who had now occupied the throne of Afghanistan, in a 
bid to recover Peshawar from the Sikhs, organised a crusade against 
Ranjit Singh and at the head of a large army of 40,000 tribesmen 
besieged Peshawar. The Sikhs proved too strong for him and Hari 
Singh Nalwa, the Marshal of Sikh Forces, defeated the Afghans and 
captured Jamrud. ‘Thus the entire territory east of the Khyber Pass 
passed under the sway of Ranjit Singh, although his control over the 
tribal tracts was rather tenuous. 


Relations with the English 


Ranjit Singh’s ambition to acquire the Cis Sutlej territories 
brought him face to face with another expanding power in the Indian 
sub-continent, the English East India Company. Asearly as 1800 
the English, fearing au Afghan invasion of India under Zaman Shah, 
had sent, Munshi Yusaf Ali to the court of Ranjit Singh with the 
request that the Maharaja should not join Zaman Shah in case he 
invaded India. In 1805 Jaswant Rao Holkar hotly pursued by 
Lord Lake came to Amritsar and solicited Ranjit Singh to.make a 
common cause against the English. Ranjit Singh at that time was 
busy in his plans of expansion towards the west and, therefore, did 
not think it prudent to incur the hostility of the English. The 
Maharaja read selfish motives in Holkar’s moves and would have 
nothing to do with him ; he, rather, described Holkar as a pukka 

. huramzada (great bastard), On January 1, 1806, Ranjit Singh 
‘signed a treaty of friendship with General Lake agrecing to force 
Jaswant Rai Holkar to leave Amritsar. General Lake, in turn, 
promised that the English would never form any plans for the 
seizure and sequestration of Ranjit Singh’s possessions and property: 


Alarmed by the prospects of joint Franco-Russian invasion of 
India, in 1807 Lord Minto, the Governor-General (1807-13), sent 
Charles Metcalfe to Lahore to negotiate a friendly !rcaty wit 
Ranjit Singh. The Maharaja offered to accept Metcalfe’s proposal 
of an offensive and defensive alliance on the condition that the 
English would remain neutral in case of a Sikh-Afyhan war an 
would recognise him the sovereign of the entire Panjab including We 
Malwa (Cis-Sutlej) territories. The negotiations did not fructify 
because Charles Metcalfe was not authorized by his Government tO 
recognise the Maharaja’s plans on Cis-Sutlej states. Meantime, the 
Napoleonic danger somewhat receded (because of the Spanish revolt 
and the English attitude stiffened. The English Commander Dav! 
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Dchterlony made a show of force, marched a force to Ludhiana and 
ally in February 1809 isued a Proclamation declaring “the Cis- 
lie} states to be under British protection. and that any aggressions 
fthe chief of Lahore would be resisted with arms. earing that 
jealous Panjab chiéfs might not transfer their allegiance to the 
me to sign the Treaty of Amritsar (25 April 


9) with the Company on the following terms: 


(1) “Perpetual friendship shall subsist between the British , 

Government and the state of Lahore ; the former shall be considered, 

with respect to the latter, to be on the footing of the most favo 

powers and the British Government will have no concern with 
tories and subjects of the Raja to the northward of the river 


(3) “In the event of violatioà of any of the yeni articles, 
or of a departure from the rules of friendship, this treaty shall be 


; considered null and void.” 


[ The Treaty of Amritsar was important for its immediate as 
well as potential effects. In its immediate effects it checked one of 
the most cherished ambitions of Ranjit Singh to extend his rule over 
the entire Sikh nation, living east or west of the river Sutlej. By 
accepting the river Sutlej as the boundary line for his domi J and 
- the Company's, the Maharaja compromised his cherished political 
ideal besides sufTering territorial and economic losses. According to 
Cunningham the treaty with the Company gave Ranjit Singh a 
carte blanche so far as the region to the west of Sutlej was concern- 
ed ; with the disappearance of all danger, for the time being, from 
. the English, the Maharaja directed his energies towards the west 
and captured Multan (1818), Kashmir (1819) and Peshawar (1834). 
In its ultimate effects the treaty showed the weak position of Ranjit 
Singh vis-a-vis the Company. The British were brought close to the 
frontier of the Lahore Kingdom and this brought the danger of war 
nearer. Besides, the treaty gave tke Company a degree of control over 
Ranjit Singh's relations with the neighbouring states of Sind, 
Bahawalpur and Afghanistan. 
The relations from 1909 to 1839 clearly indicate the weak 
he Maharaja: The Company forestalled the moves of 
In 1831 Alexander Burnes was sent to the 
Burnes travclled via Sind to Lahore. In October 
1831, William Bentinck met Ranjit Singh at Rupar and both parties 
professed friendship for each other.. William Bentinck rejected all 
roposals of the Maharaja for the | soe: of Sind. Atthe time the 
upar meeting Was being held, lonel Pottinger, the British Agent 
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in Sind, concluded a commercial treaty with the Amir of Hydcrabad 
and the Maharaja was told that the treaty was of a purely commer- 
cial nature. Ranjit Singh could see the British game, but was not 
prepared for a showdown with the Company. Thus Ranjit Singh 
was checked in the guise of material utilitarianism, The fear of 


To thwart Russian intrigues in Afghanistan, the Company 
decided to remove from the throne of Kabul Dost Mohammad, the 
unfriendly Amir of Afghanistan, and instead put Shah Shuja a» the 
ruler. Ranjit Singh was asked to join in the project. The Maharaja 
himself was indifferent to the Russian danger; rather he feared 

iti designs and encirclement of his territories. However, the 
threats of the British Agent, Macnaghten, that the expedition would 
€ undertaken whether Ranjit Singh joined or not brought Ranjit 
ingh round to the signing of the Tripartite Treaty on June 26, 1838, 


The Maharaja howeve, refused to give passage to the British army 
through his territories. 


is a pathetic figure, helpless and inert...He feared to expose the 
kingdom he had created to the risk of war and chose instead the 


Administration of Ranjit Singh 
The only System of government known to the Indian subconti- 


nent at that time was despotism. Ranjit Singh had neither the 
necessary intellectual training’ nor the inclination ‘to make bold 
innovations in the System of government. The Maharaja was the 


rity in the state. Ranjit 


of the people. He considered himself as a Servant of the Khalsa or 
the Sikh Commonwealth and acted in the i 
even designated his government ‘Sarkar j Khalsaji’ and struck coins 
in the name of Guru Nanak and Guru Gobind Singh. 


Although the Maharaja was the Pivot of the administration, 
yet there was a Council of Ministers to help him in the task of 


a Nazim. A province was further sub-divided into districts, cach 


under the charge of a Kardar, At the village level the Panchayats 
functioned effectively. 
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Land Revenue ani Justice. The main source of income of 
the state was land revenue which was collected with great severity. 
The state demand was fixed between 33% and 50%, depending on the 
fertility and richness of the soil. Sir Lepel Griffin is correct in his 
judgement when he says that the Maharaji “squeezed out of the 
unhappy peasant every rupee that he could be made to disgorge” 
but took care not ‘to kill the goose that lay the golden egg". The 
Maharaja was anxious to safeguard the interest of the peasantry and 
issued instructions to the marching armies not to destroy standing 
crop, or damage them in any way. To the sons of the peasantry the 
Sikh army provided ample opportunities for employment. 


The administration of justice was rough and ready. There 
was go hierarchy of courts as we find to-day. The administration 
of justice was more of a local than a national concern. The local 
officers decided cases according to local custom. An Adalat-i-Ala 
was sct up at Lahore which probably heard appeals from the 
district and provincial courts, Excessive fines were imposed on the 
criminals, of course depending on the means of the offenders, Even 
the most heinous crime could be forgiven in return for money 
payment. Justice was thus looked upon as a source of income to the 
state. 


Military Administration, Ranjit Singh gave his maximum. 
care to the maintenance of an efficient army. If he had built a 
kingdom out of etoms with the help of armed strength, a strong 
army was necessary to maintain its frontiers. Besides, faced with 
enemies on all sides, an eflicient army was a necessity. Ranjit Singh’s 
genius was best displayed in the organisation of an excellent fighting 
army. 


1 Ranjit Singh realised e reat tpe yokes of Indian "EM 
rregular levies poorly equipped and without proper training cou 
badly meet ihe doles of the times, The Maksas decided to 
build an army on the pattern of the army of the Company and 
recruited French officers to drill and discipline the troopers. Due 
emphasis was laid on the organisation of the artillery department. 
Workshops were set up at Labore and Amritsar for the casting of 
heavy guns and the manufacture of shotand powder. Ranjit Singh 
adopted the system of ‘Mahadari’ or monthly payment of salaries to 
soldiers and officers, and gave care to the equipment and mobilisation 
aspects of the army. 


A Model Army or Fauj-i-Khas was raised in 1822 by General 
Ventura and Allard. The special brigade had its own emblem and 
used French words of command in drill. ‘The normal strength of 
this Model Army consisted of four battalions of infantry, three regi- 
ments of cavalry besides the artillery wing. Iahi Baksh headed the 
artillery department of Fauj-i-Khas. 


A special feature of Ranjit Singh’s army was the employ- 
ment of Europeans in the service of the state. At one time there 
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were 39 foreign officers drawn from different nationalities of the 
world, namely, Frenchmen, Germans, Americans, Greeks, Spaniards, 
Russians, Scotch, Englishmen and Anglo Indians. The Maharaja 
gave these European officers all types of inducements to setile in 
the Punjab. Outstanding among these European officers were 
Ventura, Allard, Court, Gardner, Avitable. General Ventura headed 
the Infantry Department of Fauji-Khas, Allard was in charge of 
Cavalry, while Court and Gardner reorganised the Artillery Depart- 
ment. These European officers rose to high positions in the civil 
administration, for example, General Ventura was for some time 
Governor of Derajat and Avitable became Governor of Pesaawar in 
1837. ? 

Ithas been estimated that in 1835 the strength of Ranjit 
Singh's army stood at 75,000 which included about 35,000 regularly 
trained, disciplined and equipped troops. Ranjit Singh's army proved 
an effective fighting force which got the better of the Afghans, the 


Gorkhas and the Dogras and even baffled the British in the two Sikh 
wars 


Estimate of Ranjit Singh. Ranjit Singh stands out as a fasci- 
nating personality in Indian history. Though ugly in physical appear- 
ance (Baron Hugel described him as the most ugly and unpreposses- 
sing man he saw throughout the Panjab), Ranjit Singh had an impres- 
sive personality. Fakir Aziz-ud-din, the Foreign Minister of 


Ranjit Singh, on an ping Mg an English officer asto- 
i 


which eye of the Maharaja was blind, replied : “The Boer of 
his face is such that I have never been able to look close enough to 
discover". Ranjit Singh was loved by the people of the Panjab, 
Hindus and Muslims alike. If Ranjit Singh looked upon the Sikhs 
as his colleagues and co-religionists, he respected learned men of 
other religions also. Once the Maharaja wiped off the dust from the 
feet of a Muslim mendicant with his long grey beard. 


Lepel Griffin calls Ranjit Singh “the beau ideal of a soldier— 
strong, boue lictive, courageous and enduring". Brave like a lion, 
‘Ranjit Singh led his armies and often fought in the forefront like a 
common soldier. He was thoroughly-conversant with the various arts 


of war. He <lways planned his campaigns well in advance. While . 


leading his campaigns against the tribesmen of the North-West frontier 
region, he always engaged the tribesmen in the plains and took care 
not to follow them in their hills. Victor Jacquemont, a French 
visitor to the Court of Ranjit Singh, compares Ranjit Singh with 
Napoleon Bonaparte. True, Ranjit Singh used Machiavellian 


methods, the policy of ‘force and fraud’ to gain his ends, but he was, 


never cruel and blood-thirsty. Rather he treated the vanquishe 
with kindness and consideration. According'to Baron Von. Hugel: 
“The sole aim of Ranjit Singh is the preservation and extension 0 
his unlimited power ; and though his ambitious mind considered a 
means perfectly allowable to this end he has never wantonly imbue 
his hands in blood. Never perhaps was so large an empire founded 
by one man with so little criminality”. 
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F Asa ruler Ranjit Singh showed deep solicitude for the welfare 
ihe people. He took adequate care to safeguard the interests of 
ihe common man against official oppression. It is said thata box 
Was affixed outside his palace in which his subjects could lodge their 
complaints. ‘The key of this box was personally kept by the 
Maharaja. He also paid personal visits to various parts of the 
try to acquaint himself with the actual state of affairs. Men of 
communities enjoyed the benefits of his mild and merciful ad- 
inistration. Faqir Aziz-ud-din, a Muslim, was his Foreign Minister 
nd was greatly trusted by the Maharaja. Jamadar Khushal Singh, 
he Dogra- Brothers, and Teja Singh occupied very high positions in 
he Lahore Darbar. Dhian Singh Dogra was the Prime Minister and 

oysd the title of ‘Raja’. Above all, Ranjit Singh gave to the people 
the Punjab the blessings of peace, the like of which they had rot 
sen in the past one hundred years. 


if It is difficult to regard Ranjit Singh as a constructive states- 
‘man. The kingdom he had so assiduously built up disintegrated 

Within a decade of his death, and the Maharaja himself cannot 
“escape-the responsibility for that. He had so greatly concentrated 
"all administration in his hands that his disappearance from the scene 
saused not a ‘vacancy’ but a ‘yoid’ and the entire structure began to 


“crumble. Besides, Ranjit Sing 
the civil authority. So long as he lived his personal influence kept 

_ the army under control, but after his death the army got out o 
— control, dabbled in politics and reduced the civil government to à 
_ mere nonentity. Again, unlike Shivaji, Ranjit 
into the hearts of the people any 
© together after his death. Perhaps Shivaji's successors were as incap- 

able as Ranjit Singh's successors, but the history of Maharashtra 
after the death of Shivaji is quite different from the history of the 


Panjab after the Maharaja’s 
-— shorr-sightedness more apparent 
— Realising full well that the English were throwing à cordon round 

his kingdom and fully cognizant of British expansionist designs, 
- he bided his time and avoided a conflict. On several occasions he 
thought of going to war with the British, but his courage always 
- failed him. The Maharaja left the inevitable task of fighting with 


the English to his weak and incompetent successors. 


Notwithstanding his short-sighted policy Ranjit Singh occu- 
pies a high lace in Indian History. The memory of this hero 
is still cherished by the. people of the Panjab. Summing, up the 
achievemenis of Ranjit Singh, Cunningham writes : “Ranjit Singh 


- found the Panjab a warring confederacy, a prey to the factions of 
its chiefs, pressed by the Afghans and the Marathas, and ready to 


submit to English supremacy. He consolidated the numerous petty 
states into a kingdom, he wrested from Kabul the fairest of its 
provinces, and he gave tlie potent English no cause of interference". 
He rolled back the tide of invasion from the north-west and extend- 
ed his sway up to the North-Western Khyber Pass. Above all, 
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he had left behind a tradition of strength and it is here that history 
enthuses posterity. 


Select Opinions 


N.K. Sinha. The one great external cause of Ranjit's failure is 
found in his relations with the British Government, Very early 
in his career he had entered into a treaty with the Britsh Government. 
But in almost all cases, as Bismarch has put it, a political alliance 
means arider and a horse. In this Anglo-Sikh alliance, the British 
Government was the rider and Ranjit was the horse. The English 
limited Ranjit's powcr on the east, on the south and would have 
limited him on the west if that were possible, Evidently a collision 
between his military monarchy and British Imperialism was simmi- 
nent. Ranjit Singh, the Massinissa of British Indian history, hesitated 
and hesitated forgetting that in politics, as in war, time is not on the 
side of the defensive. When the crash came after his death under 
far less able men, chaos and disorder had already supervened and 
whatever hope there had been when he was living, there was no 
more when he was dead. In his relations with the British Govern- 
ment Ranjit Singh is seen at his worst. He never grandly dared. 
He was all hesitancy and indecision. 


Lepel Griffin. The Sikh monarchy was Napoleonic in the 
suddenness cf its rise, the brilliancy of its success, and the complete- 
ness of its overthrow. Like his contemporary, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
the Maharaja of Lahore failed to found a lasting dynasty on the 
ruins of the petty States, Rajput, Muhammadan and Sikh, which he 
in turn attacked and destroyed. His victories had no permanent 
result ; his possessions, like a faggot of sticks, bound together during 
his lifetime by the force of his imperious will, fell asunder the moment 
the restraining hand was severed. His throne and the tradition 
of his power and greatness passed into the hands of incompetent 
successors, who allowed the ship of the State to drift on to the rocks 
in irremediable wreck...As Ranjit Singh had sown, so was the harvest. 
The father had eaten sour grapes and the children's teeth were set 
on edge. The kingdom founded in violence, treachery and blood 
did not long survive its; founder. Created by the military and 
administrative genius of one man, it crumbled into powder when 
the spirit which gave it life was withdrawn ; and the inheritance 
of the Khalsa into the hands of the English. 


G.L. Chopra. That Ranjit Singh was a ‘State in person’ 
is morc particularly true of him than of several other despots known 
to history. Hence his death was certain to bring a rapid paralysis 
of the central authority in the kingdom. His court also...was 
composed of diverse elements and conflicting interests ; and t 
harmonious cooperation of its members was only possible under 
his own unifying authority. His ministers were mostly favourites 
and adventurers, who had never been allowed to exercise mu 
personal initiative, and were always taught to reflect in their actions 
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the sole will of their monarch. Consequently, when that monarch 
died their efforts were directed to individual gain and advantage 
rather than to collective benefit ; while the absence of any complete 
Bum revealed the inherent weakness of all states based on personal 
absolutism. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


THE PANJAB AFTER RANJIT SINGH 
AND ANGLO-SIKH WARS 


Notwithstanding Ranjit Singh's great personal achievements, 
he failed to found a stable Sikh state in the Panjab. He was a despot 
and established military rule in the Panjab. Asis usually the case 
—— with one man's rule, after Ranjit Singh's death the military set-up 
= exploded in fierce but fading flames and in the process was consumed 
- the edifice of the Sikh state so assiduously built by Ranjit Singh. 

Ranjit Singh’s death caused not a vacancy but a void and the entire 
Structure was submerged. Anarchy and confusion reigned supreme 
and gradually all real power passed into the hands of the Khalsa 
army. Ranjit Singh had lefta large standing army of 40,000 soldiers 
which proved to be a great drain on the resources of the state. 
Within five years of Ranjit Singh’s death the Strength of the army 
increased three-fold and it became an unbearable burden on the 
shrinking resources of the state. When the soldiers could not be 
paid their salaries, they got out of control, frequently interfered in 

litics and bargained with rival royal claimants for salary increases. 

he soldiers formed their own Panchayats (advisory councils) and 
decided whether or not to proceed on particular expeditions irres- 
pective of what the civil authorities ordered. The army everywhere 
got the upper hand, assumed the role of ‘king-makers’ and eclipsed 
the civil authority. Besides, the powerful rival factions and jealous 
jagirdars held in check by the strong hand of Ranjit Singh got out 
of control and converted the Panjab into a veritable arena for power 
politics. The incompetent and worthless sons of Ranjit Singh, the 
legitimacy of many of whom was doubtful, could not check the rising 
forces of disorder, A modern critic ably sums up the position thus : 
“They (rival factions) were the brains behind the intrigues, the army 
was the power, and claimants to the throne were the pawns”. The 
history of the Panjab ia the years following the death of Ranjit 
Singh was thus the history of plots and counter-plots, murders 
and assassinations, of desertions and treachery—all undermining the 
very stability of the state. 

Ranjit Singh suddenly died of a paralytic stroke in June 1839. 
He was succeeded by his imbecile ar Kharak singe Dhian 
Singh continued to hold the post of the Wazir, The new Maharaja 
was an opium-eater and 


an unworthy ruler. S l 
cliques of the Sindhanwalia sirdars (Chet Singh, eg cuc opiki 


Singh and their nephew Ajit Singh) and the 
Singh, Golab Singh and Socket i um 
conlusion to the Panjab. Chet Singh, a 
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was murdered by Wazir Dhian Singh's hirelings on 8 ‘October 
1839 in the palace before the very eyes òf the Maharaja. Soon Kharak 
Singh was put in prison and his son Naonihal Singh proclaimed the 
Maharaja with Dhian Singh as the Wazir. Perhaps Naonihal Singh 
was the ablest amongst Ranjit Singh’s successors. He restored law 
and order in the state, sent an army to reduce the hill states of Mandi 
and Suket, captured Ladakh and parts of Baltistan and kept a strict 
watch on the activities of the jealous English. Fortune, however, did 
not spare him long for the Panjab. On November 5, 1840, Kharak 
Singh died in prison and the reign of Naonibal Singh ended the 
same day. Returning home from the cemetery after performing 
the funeral rites of his father, the youthful prince was grievously 
hurt by t&e fail of an archway of the Lahore fort. Naonihal Singh 
did not survive the accident. 


Afier the death of Naonihal Singh, the Dogras and the Sindh- 
anwalias assumed the role of ‘king-makers’, espoused the cause of 
rival claimants aad enlisted the support of the army by promises of 
increased salaries to the soldiers. The Sindhanwalias supported the 
claims of Mai Chand Kaur, the mother of Naonihal Singh who 
wanted to govern as regent on behalf of the expected child of her 
deceased son Naonihal Singh, The Dogras supported the claims 
of Sher Singh, another son of Ranjit Singh. Sher Singh emerged 
successfull with the help of the Sikh army and was proclaimed the 
Maharaja in January 1841. Dogra Dhian Singh became the Wazir 
and the Sindhanwalia sirdars took refuge with the British. Sher 
Singh, in a bid to conciliate the Sindhanwalia’sirdars, recalled them 
and showered great favours on them. In September 1843 Ajit Singh 
Sindhanwalia treacherously shot dead the Maharaja and also killed 
Dhian Singh. Dhian Singh's son Hira Singh enlisted the support of 
the army by promises of increased salaries and avenged the death 
of his father by putting to death Sindhanwalia sirdars, Lehna Singh 
and Ajit Singh. 


In September 1843 Dalip Singh, a minor son of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, was proclaimed the Maharaja with Rani Jindan as 
regent and Hira Singh Dogra as Wazir. Raja Hira Singh himself 
fell a victim to a court intrigue and was murdered on 21 December 
1844. The new Wazir, Jawahar Singh, the brother of Rani Jindan, 
soon incurre 1 the displeasure of the army and was deposed and put 
to death in September 1845. Lal Singh, a lover of Rani Jindan, 
won over the army to his side and became the Wazir in September 
1845. Teja Singh was the new Commander of the forces. 


The First Anglo-Sikh War, 1845.46, The English were closely 
watching the happenings in the Panjab and cast longing eyes on 
the fertile plains on the other side of the Sutlej. As early as 
May 1838 Osborne had written: “One course to pursue on Ranjit 
Singh’s death is the instant occupation of the Panjab by an over- 
whelming force and the establishment of our north-western frontier 
on the Indus. The East India Company has swallowed too 
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many camels to strain at this gnat.” In 1840 Auckland remarked : 
“With many of our statesmen and with all our soldiers there is 
a strong impatience for the possession of the Panjab.” However, 
the British involvement in the Afghan muddle delayed action on 
the part of the Company. In 1841 Sir William Macnaghten wrote 
to Lord Auckland “the desirability of crushing the Singhs, maca- 
damizing the Panjab and annexation of Peshawar’. ‘The failure 
of the Afghan adventure lowered British prestige and they wanted 
to demonstrate their strength at the cost of the Amirs of Sind and 
the Panjab. Lord Ellenborough he sr the annexation of the Panjab 
‘a question of time’ and wrote to the Queen on the need of rcc icing 
the Sikh power to ineffectiveness. ‘To the Duke of Welli: gton, 
Ellenborough wrote in October 1843: “The time cannot be far 
distant when the Panjab will fall into our management.. do not 
look to this state of things as likely to occur next year, but as being 
ultimately inevitable" In another letter to the Duke written in 
February 1844, Lord Ellenborough penned : “I earnestly hope that 
we may not be obliged to cross the Sutlej in December next. We 
shall not be ready so soon...I am quietly doing what I can to streng- 
then and equip the army.” 


_Lord Hardinge, a soldier of great repute, succeeded Lord 
Ellenborough in 1844. The new Governor-General took vigorous 
measures to strengthen the Company's military position. The 
strength of the Company's army in the Panjab was incrcased to 32,000 
with 68 guns and an additional reserve force of 10,000 men at Mecrut. 
Besides, 57 boats were brought from Bombay for making pontoon 
bridges over the Sutlej. The commander actually gave training to 
his soldiers in bridge-throwing. The Sikh soldiers on the other side 
of the Sutlej saw all this and drew their own conclusions. The Com- 
pany's troops in Sind were well equipped and kept in readiness for 
any possible march on Multan. The Company’s contention that the 
porains were of a defensive nature and calculated to meet possi- 

le eventualities of an attack from the Sikhs was clearly hypocritical, 
considering the chaotic state of affairs in the Punjab. 


The appointment of Major Broadfoot as Company's Agent at 
Ludhiana for dealing with the affairs of the Sikhs, Bel Anchor 
Sikh relations, An energetic and hot-headed man, Major Broadfoot 
made the impolitic declaration that after Dalip Singh's death all 
Cis-Sutlej possessions of the Lahore Darbar would be liable to escheat. 
The hi h-handed manner in which he interfered in the affairs of 
the S his of Anandpur caused great concern at Lahore, Besides, 
the border incidents near Ferozepore and Multan did not leave the 
issues in doubt and precipitated matters. 


P.E. Robert lays undue stress on the explosive situation at 
Lahore and tries to shift the responsibility for the ar pe the 
shoulders of the ruling clique and. the unmanageable Khalsa army. 
He writes that Rani Jindan dreaded the absolute and capricious 
power of the Khalsa army and “found her only hope of security in 
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urging it on to challenge British supremacy. Eitherit would spend 
its superabundant energy in a career of conquest and the sovereignty 
of Hindustan would pass to the Sikhs, or it would be shattered in the 
conflict and she could then make her own peace with the offended 
British nation...This—the main failure of the Sikh war—must cons- 
tantly be borne in mind.” 


At the time of the Anglo-Sikh conflict, selfish and traitorous 
persons controlled the government at Lahore and the Khalsa army 
was without a General or at any rate without one supreme controlling 
mind. 


The British moves and preparations seemed to denote to the Sikh 
army “a @ampaign, not of defense but of aggression and it decided 
that if the English wanted war they would have it on their own terri- 
tory.” Consequently Sikh troops crossed the Sutlej, between Hariki 
and Kasur on 11 December 1845 and took offensive against te 
English troops commanded by Sir Hugh Gough. On 13th ber 
Henry Hardinge, the Governor-General, made his declaration of war 
proclaiming that the possession of Maharaja Dalip Singh on the left 
of the British bank of the Sutlej was confiscated and annexed to the 
British territories. Lal Singh, the Commander-in-Chief of Sikh troops, 
played the traitor and sent a message to the English, -as reported 
by Captain Nicholson, that “he would show his good wishes by keep- 
ing back his force for two days from joining the Infantry or Regulars, 
and had marched them to-day back to Assul, and would tomorrow to 
Hariki, if I would consider him and the Bibi Sahib (Rani Jindan) 
our friends." Four battles were fought at Mudki, Ferozeshah, Bud- 
dewal and Aliwal but did not decide the issue. The final battle of 
Sobraon (10 February 1846) proved decisive. Due to the treachery 
of Lal Singh and Teja Singh, who gave all information rding 
the trenches to the English, the battle resulted in great slaug ter of 
the Sikh troops. An English army crossed the Sutlej, occupied 
Lahore and dictated peace terms in the very capital of Ranjit Singh 
on 9 March 1846. ‘he treaty was concluded on the following 
terms : 
(1) The Maharaja renounced “for himself, his heirs and succes- 
sors, all claims to, or connection with, the territories lying to the 
south of the river Sutlej.” 


(2) The Maharaja ceded to the Company “in perpetual 
sovereignty, all his forts, territories and rights in the Doab, or country, 
hill and plain situate between.the rivers Beas and Sutlej. 


(3) The Company demanded a war indemnity of Rs. 14 crores. 
The Lahore Darbar being unable to pay the amount demanded, 
agreed to transfer to the Compony *'in perpetual sovereignty as equi- 
valent for one crore of rupees all his forts, territories, rights and 
interests, in the hill countries, which are situate between the rivers 
Beas and Indus, including the provinces of Kashmir and Hazarah. 
The remaining 50 lakhs of rupees the Lahore Darbar agreed to pay on 
or before the ratification of the treaty. 
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(4) The Maharaja further agreed to “disband the mutinous 
troops of the Lahore army, taking from them their arms" and limit- 
ing the regular army to 25 battalions of infantry and 12,000 cavatry. 


(5) The Maharaja agreed *'never to take or retain, in his service, 
any British subject, the subject of any European or. American 
state without the consent of the British Government," Further, free 
passes were to be allowed to the British troops through Lahore 
territories, 

(6) The minor Dalip Singh was recognised as the Maharaja 
with Rani Jindan as regent of the State and Lal Singh as the Wazir. 


(7) Sir Henry Lawrence was named as the British Resident at 
Lahore. The Company was not to interfere in the internal cadminis- 
tration of the Lahore state. 


According to a supplementary treaty concluded on 1] March 
1846, at the request of Wazir Lal Singh and others a British force 
was to remain at Lahore till the close of the year 1846 fer protecting - 
the person of the Maharaja and Lahore citizens during the reor- 
nisation of the Sikh army. The Lahore fort was vacated for the 
telish army and the expenses for the maintenance of the Company's 
troops were to bz cic )ayed by the Lahore darbar. 


The P5505 was not annexed in February 1846, The argument — 
that the Panjab was not annexed in deference to the memory of 
Ranjit Singh, a friend of the Company, may be dismissed as childish. 
Some British historians popularised the view that Lord Hardinge 
followed the policy of “experimental forbearance”. A close study of 
the events and-developments suggests that annexation of the Panjab 
would have created very difficult problems for the British. ‘The 
Khalsa army had been defeated, but not annihilated : there still were 
25,000 sikh seldiers at Lahore and Amritsar and 8,000 of them at 
Peshawar, Besides every Sikh peasant knew the use of arms. ‘Thus 
the possibilities of guerilla warfare could not be ruled out, There 
was also a deficit in the Indian treasury and the hot season was ahead. 
A moderate and conciliatory policy, thus, seemed the best under the 
circumstances. The Governor-General, however, took vigorous steps 
to weaken the Lahore state ‘to such an extent that its absorption was 
a matter of time’. Territorially the Punjab state was reduced in 
size, sd enfecbled and financially crippled. The real game 
of the English is clear from Lord Hardinge's letter dated 23 October 
1847, to Rey Lawrence in which he wrote : “In all our measures | 
taken during the minority, we must bear in mind that by the Treaty 
of Lahore, March 1646, the-Panjab never was intended to be an ^ 
` independent state...In fact, the native prince is in fetters, and under 
our protection, and must do our bidding.” 


. .. The Second Anglo-Sikh War, 1848.49. The few months follow- — | 

ing the treaty of Lahore greatly disillusioned Rani Jindan and Lal Singh 
_ and revealed to them the true intentions of the English They soon 

began to resent the Resident’s control. When the Resident asked the 
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Lahore darbar to surrender Kashmir to Raja Gulab Singh, Lal Singh 
indirectly encouraged Imam-ud-din, the Darbar's Muslim | Governor 


there, to resist. An English force proceeded | hmir and captured 
it. Lal Singh was found guilty of comp the affair, was tried 
by a Court of Inquiry presided over by th itish Resident, found 


guilty and exiled. The administration of Lahore darbar was ^: 


entrusted to a Council of Regency consisting of Fakir Nur-ud-din, 
Teja Singh, Sher Singh and Dina Nath. i 


The year 1846 was fast coming to a close and time was min 
(as stipulated in the treaty of 11 March 1846) for the withdrawal 
British troops from Lahore. Lord Hardinge planned to control the 
Lahore administration for some years more in. the rame of the minor 
Mahf’raja. The Resident urged some influential sirdars to petition 
the Company for the retention of her troops at Lahore during the 
minority of the Maharaja. These sirdars were won over by promises 
of reward and threats of severe action. Consquently a new treaty 
was signed at Bhyrowal on 26 December 1846, which provided for the 
stationing of British troops at Lahore for the protection of the Maha- 
raja and preservation of the peace of the country. The Lahore darbar - 
agreed to pay Rs. 25 lakhs per annum: for meeting the expenses of 
the British force. During the minority of Dalip Singh (which was to 
last till 1854) the actual administration was vested in the British 
Resident assisted by a Council of eight chiefs. Thus, the British Resi- 
dent became the virtual ruler of the Panjab with unlimited civil and 
military powers and the sirdars were reduced to the position of 
executive officers. Wheu Maharani Jindan resented the usurpation 
of all powers in the hands of the Resident, her turn also came. On 
August 20, 1846, the Governor-General issued a proclamation which 
read thus : “The Governor-General of India who feels the interest 
of a father in the education and guardianship of the young prince” 
thought it “absolutely necessary to separate the Maharaja from the 
Maharani, his mother”. The Maharani was removed to Sheikhupura 
and her allowance arbitrarily reduced to Rs. 48,000 per annum. 


Lord Hardinge was succeeded by Dalhousie as Governor- 
Genera! in January 1848, At that time the strength of the British 
army stood at 70,000 soldiers with 9,000 in the Lahore state. The 
new Governor-General was a great Imperialist and an avowed annex- . 
ationist. He did not believe in ‘half measures’ aud was strongly of 
the opinion that the British Government should “not put aside or neg- 
lect such rightful opportunities of acquiring tepriiopy-as may from 
time to time present themselves”. ^ 


The immediate occasion for the a ion ,o the 
Punjab was provided by the revolt offal Raj, the Governor ‘of ; 


Multan. In 1846 at the suggestion of t 


Brifish Resident, MuR 
was asked to pay twenty lakh rupees psziae 
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on him Mul Raj tendered his resignation in December 1847. He 
was asked to continue till alternative arrangements were made. The 
new British Resident, Fredrick Currie on his arrival at Lahore in 
March 1848 sent Kahan Singh Mann as the new Governor of Multan 
on a fixed salary of Rs. 30,000 per annum and two British officers 
accompanied the new Governor to assist him in the take-over. 
The rude and over-bearing behaviour of Vans Agnew and Lieute- 
nant Anderson so greatly irritated the people of Multan that they 
rose in rebellion and compelled Mul Raj to assume their leadership. 
The two British officers were murdered. Multan was all ablaze. 
Soon this fire spread to other parts of the Panjab and developed into 
a national rising. Chattar Singh, the Sikh Governor of Hazara, 
revolted in augur Sher Singh, Chattar Singh’s son, who had Been 
sent by the Lahore darbar to besiege Multan, crossed over to the 
side of the rebels with his entire army. The Sikhs also purchased 
the friendship of the Afghans by the cession of Peshawar. A desperate 
attempt was made to shake the British yoke. 


The Company's Government delayed action against the rebels 
of Multan because of the approaching summer season and prompted 
by the desire to allow the rebellion to take the status of a Sikh rising 
. and then take effective and final decision regarding the fate of the 

Panjab. In October 1848 Dalhousie wrote : “The task before me is 
the utter destruction and prostration of the Sikh power, the subversion 
of its dynasty and the subjection of its people. This must be done 
promptly, fully and finally." In the proclamation of war he said : 

Unwarned by precedents, uninfluenced by example, the Sikh nation 


has called for war and on my word, Sirs, they shall have it with a 
vengeance.’ 


$ A large British army under Lord Gough crossed the Ravi on 
16 November and fought an indecisive battle at Ramnagar. Multan 
sur'endered in January 1849 and the Sikhs suffered a defeat at 
Chillianwala a few weeks later. ‘The final and decisive battle was 


won by the English at Guj , je ~ 
hac et L ujrat, and the whole of the Panjab lay pro 


"Three courses were open to Dalhousie—(i) The reversion 
to status quo with a greater degree of British E under the 
nominal sovereignty of the Maharaja, (ii) annexation of Multan only 
and punishment of Mul Raj and (iii) annexation of the whole of the 
Panjab. Dalhousie decided to annex the Panjab. He did not believe 
in the maintenance of ‘sham royalties’ and ‘titular dignitaries’. He 
was convinced that all real power must pass into British hands, 
whether that power was exercised through British officials in the name 
of the Maharaja or through direct annexation. In the former case, 
Dalhousie argued that “it would bea mockery to pretend that we 
have preserved the Panjab as an independent state". Such an 
arrangement, he argued, would be a breeding ground for constant 
intrigues. “There neyer will be peace in the Panjab”; Dalhousie said, 
as long as its people are allowed to retain the means and the oppor- 
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tunity of making war. There never can be now any guarantee for 
the tranquillity of India, until we shall have effected the entire 
subjugation of the Sikh people and destroyed iis power as an inde- 
pendent nation." 


Sir Henry Lawrence, the formet British Resident at Lahore 
contended that annexation might perphaps be just but would be 
inexpedient. John Lawrence described the annexation not only just, 
but maintained that its expediency was both undeniable and pressing. 
In protest Sir Henry Lawrence tendered his resignation, but withdrew 
it later on at the suggestion of Lord Hardinge, the former Governor- 
General of India. Lord Hardinge wrote to Henry Lawrence: “The 
energy and turbulent spirit of the Sikhs are stated by one section of 
politicians here as ground for not annexing. In my judgement this 
is the argument which would dispose me if I were on the spot to 
annex.” In the words of William Hunter : ‘The victory of Sobraon 
in 1846 gave to Lord Hardinge the right of conquest ; the victory of 
Gujrat in 1849 compelled Lord Dalhousie to assert that right.” On 
March 29, 1849, came the proclamation from the Governor-General 
which ran thus: “The kingdom of the Panjab is at an end and that 
all the territories of Maharaja Dalip Singh are now, and henceforth, 
aportion of the British Empire in India.” Dalip Singh was given 
a pension of £50,000 per annum and sent to England for education. 
The administration of the Panjab was entrusted to a Board of 
Commissioners. 


Major Evans Bell described the annexation of the Panjab as 
inexpedient and avoidable and maintained that '*the annexation of 
the Panjab was no annexation, it was a sacred breach of trust”. There 
is much truth in Bell's contention. Ever since the treaty of Bhyrowal 
(26 December 1846) the Resident was the internal ruler of the Panjab 
and exercised all civil and administrative powers in the name of ihe 
minor Maharaja. It was the Sikh army and not the Maharaja or 
the Council of Regency which had risen in rebellion. As the Regent 
for the Maharaja, it was the bounden duty cf Fredrick Currie, the 
British Resident, to suppress the rebellion of Mul Raj or the Sikh 
army. Since the Maharaja could not be held responsible for the 
rebellion, it was evidently unjust to deprive him of his kingdom on 
that plea. The English Company through the Resident was acting 
as the guardian of the minor Maharaja and when it annexed the 
kingdom of the ward it was evidently a sacred breach of trust. 
Dalhousie's announcement that he ‘considered the state of Lahore to 
all intents and purposes to be directly at war with the British Govern- 
ment' greatly puzzled Fredrick Currie, the British Resident at Lahore, 
who was the administrator of the Panjab. Dalhousie was, however, 
up for a higher game and determined to annex the Panjab on one or 


the other plea. 
Select Opinions 


Evans Bell. Dalhousie violated treaties, abused a sacred trust, 
threw away the grandest opportunity ever’ offered to the British 
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Government of planting solid and vital reform up to the northern 
limits of India ; and by an acquisition as unjust as it was imprudent, 
weakened our frontier, scattered our military strength and entailed 
a heavy financial burden upon the Empire. That, I believe, will 
be the verdict of posterity and history upon the transactions which. 
have just passed under our review. 


Ludlow. Dalip Singh was an infant, his minority was only 'to 
end in 1854. We were his declared protectors. On our last advance 
into his country we had proclaimed (18 Novernber, 1848) that we 
came to punish insurgents and to put down all *armed opposition to 
constituted authority." We fulfilled that pledge by annexing his 
whole country within six months. On the 24th March 1849 the 
kingdom of the Panjab was declared to be at an end ; the chill, our 
protege, was pensioned off ; all State property confiscated to the Com- 
pany, the celebrated diamond, the Koh-i-Noor surrendered to the 
Queen. In other words, we ‘protected’ our ward by taking his whole 
territory from him...Having once recognized and undertaken to pro- 
tect Dalip Singh, it was a mockery to punish him for the faults of liis 
subjects. As between us and him in putting down insurrection, we 
were soy fulfilling our duty towards him. No such act on the 
part of his subjects could give us any title against him. Fancy, if 
you can, a widow lady with a houseful of mutinous scrvants who 
turn out and attack the police. The police knock them on the head, 
walk into the housc, and kindly volunteer to protect the mistress 
against any violence on their part. A quarrel again breaks out, the 
truncheons are again successful, and the inspector now politely in: 
forms the lady that her house and the estate on which it stands ate 
no longer her own, but will be retained in fec sitaply by the police ; 
that on turning out she will receive an annuity equal to about one 
and six pence in a pound of her rental, and that she must hand over 
for the use of the Chicf Commissioner her best diamond neckiace. 
Is this an exaggerated version of our conduct towards that innocent 
boy Dalip Singh, now grown into a Christian gentleman ? 
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CHAPTER XVII 
LORD DALHOUSIE, 1848.56 


Earl of Dalhousie was appointed the Governor-General of India 
in 1848 to succeed Lord Hardinge Son of a Scot nobleman, 
Dalhousie was well known for his mastery of detailsand capacity. for 
work. Earlier he had served as President of the Board of. Trade in 

_the Ministry and acquired reputation as a capable and conscientious 
oflicer. Aristocratic and despotic by disposition, he was well fitted for 
the new job. He was 36 years of age when he came to India as 
Governor-General. ‘ 


Eight years of Dalhousie's rule are full of important events in 
every field. He is regarded as one of the greatest Governors-General 
of India amd his contribution to the building up of the British 
Empire in India is very great. If there occurred any possibility of 
annexing an Indian state, Dalhousie did not miss it. Innes says: 
“His predecessors had acted on the gencral principle of avoiding 
annexation if it could be avoided ; Dalhousie acted on the principle 
of annexing if he could do so legitimately.” His annexations were 
both of ‘war’ and ‘peace’. His anncxations of war based on ‘the right 
of conquest’ were those of the Panjab and Pegu and of ‘peace’ came 
by the application of the Doctrine of Lapse and included among 
others of Oudh, Satara, Jaitpur, Jhansi and Nagpur. In the field of 
social and public reforms Dalhousie's contributions are equally great. 
as by those he laid the foundations on which modem India has been 


built up. 
Annexations : Through Conquests 


(i) The Second Sikh War and the Annexation of the Panjab, 
1249. The revolt of Mul Raj, the Governor of Multan, bad created 
a serious situation. Two British officers Vans Agnew and Licute- 
nant Anderson had been murdered by Multan sepoys. The Sikh 
Governor of Hazara had raised the banner of revolt. ‘The Sikhs won 
over Dost Muhammad. the Amir of Afghanistan, by the cession of 
Peshawar. The Panjabis rallied in large numbers under the banner 
of Mul Raj and the rebellion developed into a national war in the 
Panjab. Lord Dalhousie decided in. favour of a final war and 
declared : **Unwarned by precedents, uninfluenced by example. thc 
Sikh nation has called for war and on my word, Sirs, they shall havc 
it with a vengeance." 


On November 16, 1848, the British armies under Lord Gough 
crossed the frontier. Bloody encounters were fought at Ramnagar, 
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Chilianwala and Gujrat. The Sikh cause collapsed. Lord Dalhousie 
decided in favour of annexation arguing that “there never will be 
Peace in the Panjab as long as its people are allowed to retain the 
means and the opportunity of making war. There never can be now 
any guarantee for the tranquillity of India, until we shall have 
effected the entire subjugation of the Sikh. people and destroyed its 
power as an independent nation.” By the proclamation of 29 
March 1849, the Panjab was annexed, Maharaja Dalip Singh was pen- 
sioned off and the British took over the administration of the Panjab. 
Politically, for the British, this annexation was expedient and benefi. 
cial, as it carried the British frontiers to its natural boundaries and 
placed the famous passes of the North-West under the protection of the 
English But Dalhousie had no legal or moral justification to annex 
the Panjab. Evans Bell calls it a ‘violent breach of trust.’ The British 
Resident, according to the Treaty of Bhyrowal, was the trustee of 
Maharaja Dalip Singh’s territories and if there was any disturbance 
or rising, it was his responsibility, and not that of the Maharaja. 


(ti) The Annexation of Lower Burma or Pegu, 1852. 
After the Treaty of Yandaboo 1826, a large number of British 


Se a on account of the threatening advance of America and 
neie in the Eastern seas, issued a proclamation on December 20, 
92, annexing Pegu, Arnold says : “The Second Burmese War was 


neither just in its origin nor marked by strict equity in its conduct 
or issue". Dalhousie justified it by saying that “it was demanded 


Lord Ellenborough believed that ‘the two insults’ could be 
settled amicably. Benjamin Disraeli likened it to the Afghan expedi- 
tion, both motivated by the exaggerated ambition to extend India to 
its illusory natural frontiers. iberal leaders like Cobden and 
Bright described the annexation ‘a very serious evil’, The London 
Times commented that the maintenance of British prestige in India 
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did not require fresh annexations. Lord Aberdeen, the British Prime 
Minister, avowed ignorance about the whole affair and said that 
he did not know how to judge it. However, the imperial sentiment 
prevailed and the policy of imperial consolidatioa went apace 
unchecked. 


(iii) Sikhim. The Raja of Sikhim, a small state lying between 
Nepal and Bhutan, was charged with the offence of maltreating and 
imprisonment of two English doctors. In 1850 some outlying districts 
of the state including Darjeeling were annexed by Lord Dalhousie. 


The Doctrine of Lapse—Annexations of ‘Peace’ 


No account of Dalhousie’s work of imperial consolidation can 
bé complete without a mention of the Doctrine of Lapse. Some 
important Indian states were annexed by the enforcement of the 
Doctrine. The Doctrine of Lapse can be better understood in the 
context of Dalhousie’s declared conviction that the old system of 
ruling through “sham royalties” and “artificial intermediate powers” 
resulted in the misery of the people. In fact, his logical and straight 
Scottish mentality wanted to tear the mask of Mughal sovereignty 
and dispossess Indian princes who pretended to be descendants of the 
Mughals. 


According to Dalhousie, there were three categories of Hindu 
states in thore days in India : 


(i) Those states which were not tributary and which were not 
and never had been subordinate to a paramount power. 


(ii) Hindu princes and chieftains which were tributary and 
owed subordination to the British Government as their paramount 
power in place of the Emperor of Delhi or the Peshwa, etc. 


(iii) Hindu sovereignties and | states which had been created 
or revived by the sanads (grants) of the British Government. 


Reviewing his policy in 1854, Lord Dalhousie explained that 
“in states covered by class I we have no right to their adoptions. In 
the class II the rulers have to require our assent to adoption, which 
we have a right to refuse, but which policy would — usually lead us to 
concede. In the principalities of the III class I hold that succession 


should never be allowed to go by adoption". 


The East India Company had acquired the position of supreme 
power in India after the fall of the Mughal Empire and the defeat of 
the Maratha confederacy. Dalhousie maintained that “the British 
government in the exercise of a wise and sound policy is bound not 
to put aside or neglect such rightful opportunities of acquiring 
territory or revenue as may from time to time present themselves, 
whether they arise from the lapse of subordinate states by the failure 
of all heirs of every description whatsoever, or from the failure of 
heirs natural where the succession can be sustained only by the 
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sanction of the t being given to the ceremony of adoption, 
according to u law". 


Dalhousie recognised the right of the ted son to succeed to 
the personal property of the chieftain, rn a distinction bet- 


ween succession (o private y and succession to the royal gaddi : 
in the latter case, he held, that the sanction of the supreme power must 
be obtained. The power could refuse ‘adoption’ in case of 


supreme 
states covered by categories If and ILE and declare the states having 
pamed back or ‘lapsed’ to the supreme authority.. In such cascs 
the by of om was substituted by the Supreme Power's 
ro power that gives, it. was argued, could also 
rightfully it away. 


D 


Dalhousie did not invent the doctrine. As carly as 1834 the 
Court of Directors laid down that in case of failure of lineal suc- 
e the reris m “to adopt’ was an indulgence that “should be 


a “to persevere in the one clear and direct 
course of abandoning no just and honourable accession of Buy or 
revenue while all existing. claims of right are at the same time 


a ot ene fvasicn. was that he uniformly applied this 
Doctrin s pum id rb arid neglect any opportunity in 
hu riri. ve territories of the East India Company. He steadily 

forced Vo na previously laid down. Mr. Innes has summed 


acted x ne Largs s of annexing if he could do so legiti-.. 
may be a that the over-zealous Governor-General — 


The states actually annexed b icati i 
ted by the application of the Doctrine 
of Lapse under Lord Dalhousie Were Satara (1848), Jaitpur a 


Sambal i ; i 

N =r yee Baghat (1850), Udaipur (1852), Jhansi (1853) and 
Satara. Satara was the first Indian state to be 

"n * n = 8 

the Raja of Satara, Appa Sahib died without leaving pee dac 


the consent of the East India Company. Lord Hastings after destroying 
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and heirs and successors’. In 1839 the Prince had been and 
replaced by his brother Appa Sahib. The Bombay Council by 
Sir George Clerk advised against the annexation. Lord Dalhousie de- 
cided to regard it asa — principality’ and declared the state 
annexed, The Court of Directors approved Dalhousie's decisions : 
“We are fully satssfied that by the law and custom of India, 
a dependent principality like that of Satara, cannot pass to an adopt- 


under no pledge, direct or constructive, to give such consent ; and 
that the general interests committed to our charge are best consulted 
by withholding it”, In the House of Commons Joseph Hume des 
cribed the annexation as a victory of ‘might over right’ but the 
House of Commons acquiesced in the annexation. 

LJ 


Sos Raja Narayan Singh, the ruler of the state, 
died without adopting a son, "The state - annexed in 1849, 


Jhansi. The Raja of Jhansi had been ly a vassal of 
the Peshwa. After the defeat of Baji Rao II, Hastings in 1818 
had concluded a treaty with Rao Ramchand, constituting “him, 
his heirs and successors” hereditary rolers of the territory on terms 
of ‘subordinate co-operation’. After the death of the Raja in 1835, the 
East India Company ised a grand.uncle, Raghunath Rao, to 
succeed to the principality. The old Raja died a few years later, 
Another successor Gangadhar Rao, from the toyal family, was recoge 
nised in 1838. In November 1853 the ruler died without leaving a 
male heir and the state was declared escheat. The claims of the 
adopted son were di 


Nagpur. This large Maratha state comprised an area of 
80,000 square miles. In 1817 Lord Hastings had recognised an in- 
fant descendant of the Bhonsle family, Raghuji III as the Raja. The 
British Resident, Sir Richard Jenkins, acted as the Regent for ten 
years till 1830, when the boy came of age and the administration 
was transferred to him. The Raja died in 1853 without adopting 
an Keir to the throne. The claims of the Rani to adopt a son were 
set aside and the state was annexed. The personal Drew 
the late Raja were declared to be ‘fairly at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment’ on the plea that those were purc out of state revenues. 
Then followed the spoliations of the Nagpur Palace, the sale by 
auction of the jewels and furniture of the Bhonsle's palace, a sum of 


£200,000 being realised by the ignominious sale. 


Observations on the of Lapse. l. During the 
ric and expansion of the Briti dominion in India, the East 
India Company from time to- time had given assurances that not 
only the rights and privileges of the Indians but their laws, 
habits, customs-and papa would be respected. The right of 
adoption has always been a great religious ceremony and greatly prized 
by the Hindus. Under the Mughals and the Peshwas the recogni- 


tion of the supereme power was usually obtained by apayment of 
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a nazrana or succession duty. Lord Dalhousie revived an obsolete 
custom and used it for imperial purposes. The Doctorine of Lapse like 
the taxation during the ‘personal rule’ of Charles I, was the revival of 
efa feudal law and looked like an ‘act of spoliation under the garb of 
legality’. 

2. The line of demarcation between ‘dependent states’ and ‘pro- 
tected allies’ was very thin and amounted to hair splitting. In any 
case of disputed interpretation the decision of the East India Company 
was binding and that of the Court of Directors final. There was:no 
supreme court to give impartial verdict on the questions of right and 


3, Lord Dalhousie broke with precedent and was on many occa- 
sions guided by imperial considerations. Even Lee-Warner admits that 
with regard to Satara and Nagpur “imperial considerations weighed 
with him,..they were placed right across the main lines of commu- 
nication between Bombay and Madras and Bombay and Calcutta.” 


4. The Court of Directors withheld their sanction in the an- 
nexation of Karauli on the ground that the state was a ‘protected 
ally’ and not a ‘dependent state.’ Similarly, Baghat and Udaipur 
were returned to their respective rulers by Lord Canning. 

Dalhousie was an annexationist. He applied the Doctrine of 
Lapse to achieve his aggressive ends. Where the ‘doctrine of lapse’ 
could not be applied, as in the case of Oudh, he annexed it on the 
pretext of ‘good of the governed’. Rulers of Indian states believed 
that their states were annexed not by the application of the Doctrine 
of Lapse, but due to the ‘lapse of all morals’ on the part of the East 
India Company. “Whatever might have been the facts", writes P.E. 
Roberts, “the natives did undoubtedly believe that the existence of all 
native principalities was threatened" and the extinction of all states 
was regarded to be a question of time only. Actions were the conclu- 
sive proof of Dalhousie’s intentions. In fact, Dalhousie’s Doctrine of 
Lapse was a part of his imperialist policy and was based on the old 
doctrine of ‘Might is Right’. 

Abolition of Titles and Pensions. Some titular sovereignties 
were swept away. After the death of the Nawab of Carnatic in 1853, 
Dalhousie concurred with the Madras authorities in not recognising 
any one as his successor. This decision of the Governor-General was 
partially reversed in 1867. The Raja of Tanjore died in 1855, 
survived by two daughters and sixteen widows. The regal title was 
abolished. Dalhousie's plan to abolish the regal title of the Mughal 
Emperor was not approved by the Court of Directors. The annual 
pension of cight lakh of rupecs paid to the ex-Peshwa Baji Rao II was 
not transferred to his adopted son after the former's death in 1853. It 
was contended that the pension had been allowed to Peshwa Baji II 
for his lifetime only, and so could not pass on to his adopted son, 
Nana Sahib. 


The Annexation of Berar, 1853. The Nizam of Hyderabad had 
failed to pay to the East India Company the stipulated sum for main- 
taining an auxiliary force in Hyderabad. His debts had greatly 
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accumulated. In 1853 the Nizam was compeiled to cede to the East 
India Company the cotton-producing area to Berar and certain adjoin- 


ing districts calculated to yield a revenue of about fifty lakhs, for 


the maintenance of the Hyderabad contingent. 


The Annexation of Oudh, 1856. Oudh was another impor- 
tant Indian state annexed by Lord Dalhousie. This state first 
came into contact with the British as early as 1765, when its Nawab 
was defeated at Buxar. Oudh lay then at the mercy of the 
British but Clive decided not to annex it. He restored Oudh to the 
Nawab but made him part with the districts of Kora and Allahabad. 
When Wellesley came to India, he forced a new treaty (1801) on the 
Nawab and made him part with half of his domionions comprising 
Rohilkhand and the Lower Doab. After that, the Nawab became 
increa&ngly dependent on the Company for external defence and 
maintenance of internal law and order: and shut their eyes to the 
welfare of the people, who groaned under the misrule of the Nawab’s 
officers'and the Company's trade agents. 


William Bentinck, least ambitious and most humane of Governors- 
General, sent a warning to the Nawab asking him to improve his 
administration. Even when authorized by the Court of Directors to 
assume the administration of the state, William Bentinck decided 
against annexation. Lord Auckland in 1837 sizned a fresh treaty with 
Nawab Muhammad Ali Shah by which he reserved for the East 
India Company ‘the right to intervene in the internal affairs of Oudh 
if gross and systematic oppression, anarchy and misrule should here- 
after at any time prevail within the Oudh dominions, such as 
seriously to endanger the public tranquillity.” This treaty, however, 
was disallowed by the Court of Directors and was therefore regarded 
as a ‘dead letter’, In 1847 Lord Hardinge sent another warning to 
the Nawab. 


By the middle of the nineteenth century the British opinion in 
India was ripe for the annexation of Oudh. In fact, mid- Victorian 
Imperialists believed that Britain alone had the capacity for good 
government, that Indians had to be governed, that Oudh had, there- 
fore, to be annexed. The London Times had yiven expression to the 
same sentiment when it referred to the Indians **as ed E 
people" which *'a v eat people has gone across the earth an 
ben possession ot" p^ the accomplishment of this task Dalhousie 
was not to be deterred by sentimental respect for Indian loyalty or 
even respect for earlier treaties. 


The main excuse for annexation of Oudh was the continuation 
of misrule there. The fundamental fact that British intervention 
had been greatly instrumental for misrule was ignored. Sir Henry 
Lawrence summed up the situation: "The facts furnished by every 
writer on Oudh affairs all testify to the same point, the British inter- 
ference with that province has been so prejudicial to* its court and 
people as it has been disgraceful to the British name." The charge 
of misgovernment wasaeonvenient pretext to annex Oudh. According 
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to Prof. K.K. Datta: “The existence of the ill-governed state of 
Oudh, almost in the centre of the rapidly expanding British Empire 
in India, could not but appear to the architects of the latter as a 

anachronism, which should be removed as quickly as possible 
to facilitate their own task.” 

Dalhousie skilfully planned the annexation of Oudh. He sent 
special officers to investigate the charges of misrule im Oudh, wrote 
lengthy reports about the rottenness of government there and won 
over the Home authorities to his viewpoint. Thus fortified by the 
approval of the Home authorities and having won the tacit approval 
of the public opinion in England, Dalhousie acted with promptitude. 


In 1848 Colonel Sleeman was sent as Resident to Lucknow. 
Sleemdh wrote lengthy reports about the prevalence of misgovern- 
ment in Oudh. Colonel Sleeman, however, did not favour annexa- 
tion, but favoured increasing control of the administration through 


Oudh or any part of it, our good name in India would undoubtedly 
suffer; and that good name is more valuable to us than a dozen 
Oudhs...Here the giant’s strength is manifest, and we cannot ‘use it 
like a giant’ without suffering in the estimation of all India." In 
1854 Sleeman was replaced by Outram. Outram also reported that 
the administration in Oudh was rotten and the lot of the people was 


General’s Council. 
1. To force the Nawab to abdicate and annex the state ; 


2. To retain the Nawab and his dignity, but to take all actual 
administration of the state into the hands of the Company for ever ; 


3. The British Resident at Lucknow to assume charge of actual 
administration for a limited time. 


The general opinion in the Governor-General’s Council was in 


favour of annexation. Properly tutored by the exaggerated reports 


before laying down his office. Dalhousie acted with promptitude. 
He asked Nawab Wajid Ali Shah, to sign the abdication. On his 
refusal, the state was annexed by à 


1856. Dalhousie's justification was: “Ale 
God and man, if it were any longer to a3 


be guilty in the sight of à 
in RR ining by Ta countenance an administration fraught with 
suffering to millions." Some Conservative Directors of the Company 
had serious misgivings about the wisdom of this policy. A censure 
motion was brought in the 
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annexation of Oudh as a ‘gross violation of material faith’ and un- 
warranted by international law. Some writers have described this 
annexation as Dacoity in Excelsus. 


Lord Dalhousie’s Reforms! 


Administrative Reforms. Several reforms touching almost 
every department of administration were introduced by Lord 
Dalhousie. This t imperialist took care to consolidate the gains 
of the East India Company. To relieve the Governor-General for hls 
wider responsibilities, Bengal was placed under the charge of a | 
Lieutenant-Governor. For the newly acquired territories, he introduc- 
ed the system of centralised control. This was known as ‘Non 
Regulation’ system. Under this system he appointed a Commissioner | 
over a newly acquired territory who was made directly responsible — 
to the Governor-General. a "n 

Military Reforms. Dalhousie's annexations had extended | 
British India from Bengal in the east to the Panjab and Sind in the 
west. The dreams of an Asiatic Kingdom had been realised. A 
strategic control of these extensive areas necessitated better distribu- 
tion of the troops. Thus the headquarters of the Bengal Artillery 
were shifted from Calcutta to Meerut, the permanent headquarters 
of the army were gradually shifted to Simla and this was completed 
in 1865. The hill station of Simla grew increasingly important and 
became the seat of the Government of India for a major part of the 
year. - 


Dalhousie foresaw danger in the great nuntcrical increase of the 
Indian army particulary during the Second Anglo-Sikhh War. He 
proposed reduction in the strength of the Indian element in the army 
which despite some reductions stood at 2,33,000 men in 1856, as against - 
45,000 Europeans. He impressed upon the Home authorities the neces- 
sity of increasing the strength of Euro soldiers in India so that an 
equipoise could be kept between the British and Indian troops. He des- 
cribed the European force in India “as the essential element of our 
strength". Three regiments were added to the army. He protested 


against the despatch of two European regiments for service to China 
and Persia. 


, A new ‘Irregular Force’ was created in the Panjab under the 
direct control of the Panjab administration and with a separate 
system and discipline. Gorkha regiments were raised and their 
strength continually added to. „These regiments proved of great value 
to the British during the crisis of 1857.58. 


, Educational Reforms. In Lord Dalhousie's time a number 
ofimportant reforms were introduced in the field of education. 
In 1853 the Thomasonian system cf vernacular education was 
recommended for the whole of the North-Western Provinces, Lower 
Bengal and the Panjab with such modifications as their various 


1. For Karl Marx's views on the Po! i 
Ba ey aides KUAD litical and Social Results of British 
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circumstances might be found to require, Similar instructions were 
sent to the Bombay and Madras authorities. 


In July 1854 Charles Wood, the President of the Board of 
Control, addressed to the Government of India his famous education 
despatch known as “Wood's Despatch” which provided for the creation 
of “a properly articulated scheme of education from the primary 
school to the University”, Wood's despatch was very comprehensive 
and in the words of Lord Dalhousie *'left nothing to be desired”. It 
laid the foundations on which the modern education system has been 
built up. It recommended Anglo- Vernacular schools throughout the 
districts, Government colleges of higher grade in important 
towns and a University in each of the three presidencies of India. 
The @nfiltration theory was abandoned. Voluntary efforts in the 
field of education. were to be aided by grants-in-aids from 
state; such grants were to be sanctioned subject to certain rules 
and on condition of proper government inspection. A Director of 
Public Instruction was to be appointed in each province, who aided 
by inspectors was to organise and control education at the level lower 
than the University. 


Examining universities on the model of the London University 
were to be set up at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. These univer- 
sities were to award degrees in token of acquirement of knowledge. 
Chairs were to be created for the instruction in Law and Civil 
Engineering. 

Teaching of both the Vernaculars and English were to be 
encouraged, but English was thought to be the best vehicle for 
instruction of Western philosophy and sciences. 


; Railway Development. Under Dalhousie British dominion 
in India was bound together by iron lines. Strategic railway lines 
were planned to facilitate internal communication for the defence of 
India. 'The broad outlines of the scheme were laid down by Lord 
Dalhousie in his famous Railway Minute, which formed the basis 
for the future railway extension in India. The first railway Jine 
connecting Bombay with Thana was laid down in 1853. The 
following year a railway line was built from Calcutta to the Raniganj 
coal.fields. A few miles of. railway line were also built in the 
Madras Presidency. By 1856 various routes were being surveyed and 
constructed. 

The railway lines were not built out of the Indian exchequer 
but by private enterprise. Besides relieving the Indian exchequer 
of the expense it could not have borne, it gave the English capital 
and enterprise a chance ofinvestment. Subsequently railway lines in 
India were mostly built by public companies under a system of 


‘Government guarantee’ on the lines indicated by Lord Dalhousie. 


Besides encouraging trade and facilitating commerce and annihi- 
lating distances the Railways have gone 4 long way in uniting India, 
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As early as 1965 Sir Edwin Arnold wrote : **Railways may do for India 
what dynasties have never done—what the ius of Akbar the 
Magnificent could not effect by Government, nor the cruelty of Tipu 
Sahib by violence—they may make India a nation”. 


The Electric Telegra Dalhousie may be regarded as. the 
Father of Electric Tel - T inaa. O'Shanghnessy was appointed 
the Superintendent of the Electric Telegraph Department in 1852.'Obs- 
tacles seemed insurmountable, but were overcome by the untiring zeal | 
and energy of O’Shanghnessy. Nearly 4,000 miles of electric telegraph 
lines were constructed connecting Calcutta with Peshawar, Bombay — 
and Madras and other parts of the country. In Burma a line was 
laid down from Rangoon to Mandalay. The Telegraph Depariient 
proved of great assistance during the great Rebellion of 1857-58. “It 
is that accursed string (the telegraph) Sir strangled us", acclaimed a 
rebel at the time of his execution. 


Postal Reforms. The basis of the modern postal system 
also were laid down under Lord Dalhousie. As a result of the find- 
ings of an -expert commission, a new Post Office Act was passed in 
1854. Under the new system a Director-General was appointed to 
superintend the work of Post Offices in all the Presidencies ;a uniform 
rate of half an anna per letter, irrespective of the distance over which 
it might be sent, was introduced ; postage stamps were issued for the 
first time. As a result of these reforms the Post Office which had so far 
been a drain on the treasury became a source of revenue. The social, 
administrative, financial and educational developments resultant from 
the extension and improvement of this system speak volumes for 
Dalhousie's desire for promoting the material progress of India, 


Public Works Department. Before Lord Dalhousie the 
construction of Public Works had been a part of the jeb of the Mili- 
tary Board. A separate Public Works Department was set up for the 
first time and large amount of funds began to be spent on works 
of public utility. Irrigational works were undertaken on an extensive ^ 
scale. The main stream of the Ganges Canal was completed and de- 
clared open on April 8, 1854 ; the Ganges Canal was described ‘as a 
work which stands unequalled in its class and character among the 
efforts of civil | nations’, Construction work connected with the 
Bari Doab Canal in the Panjab was taken in hand. Many bridges 


were constructed and the work on the Grand Trunk Road was taken 
up with more enthusiasm. 


Commercial Reforms. Ports of India were thrown open 
to the commerce of the world. Free-trade principles were becoming 
a ae with Englishmen of the mid-nineteeth century. The 
harbours of Karachi, Bombay and Calcutta were developed and a 

, large number of light-houses were constructed. 


Indian agriculture received special attention. The digging of 
canals, the development of railway facilities and construction of other 1 
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works of public utility ushered in a new commercial era. Indian 
resources particularly of cotton, flax and tea were developed to supply 
raw material for the mills of Lancashire and Manchester, importing 
inreturn cheap manufactured goods from England. Indian trade 
began to be more and more dominated by Englishmen. 


Dalhousie's Responsibility for the Rebellion of 1857. A 
storm had been gathering in India for a number of ycars. 
It burst out in 1857, a year after Lord Dalhousie left India. 
Dalhousie's policy, however justified and legitimate it might have been, 
had caused great disquietude among the Indian Princes. The Ruli 
Princes, in the words of V.A. Smith, “knew nothing about vübtie 
distinagions of ‘dependent’ and ‘subordinate’ states...... They simply 
saw that principality after principality was escheated and annexed 
for one reason or another, so that no ruler of a native state felt safe...... 
the pace was too fast and the cumulative effect of the transactions 
was profoundly unsettling”. The Doctrine of Lapse disregarded the 
customs and prejudices of the Indian people. It broke away from 
prendas and gave new interpretations to out-dated and out-moded 

octrines. 


V.A. Smith blames Lord Dalhousie for lack of foresight. Smith 
writes :- “The outgoing Governor-General certainly had not the 
slightest prevision of the storm that was to break the next year in May, 
aud had not made any arrangement to meet it...he must share with 
his predecessors the censure due for permitting the continuance of a 
most dangerous military situation in India. He had not taken any 
precautions to protect the enormous store of munitions at Delhi, 
which was left in the hands of the native army, or to secure the 
essential strategical position of Allahabad. Whatever thought was 
devoted to military preparation in India was directed to the Panjab. 
Everywhere else the old haphazard distribution of the troops conti- 
nued, and nobody in authority, military or civil, seems to have realiz- 
ed the obvious perils incurred”. T.R. Holmes absolves Dalhousie of 
responsibility for the weak military condition of the East India 
Company and blames the Commander-in-Chief for his failure to remedy 
the indiscipline in the army and for his neglect to safeguard Delhi and 
Allahabad. 'T.R. Holmes, on the other hand, believes that the 
rebellion that broke out in Oudh was “due not to annexation, but to 
the harshness with which the Talukdars were treated” ; the excesses 
committed in Jhansi are attributed “to the’ failure of Havelock’s 
carlier attempts to relieve the cre ae Holmes credits Dalhousie 
for his wise policy and contructive a ministrative work and says: 
“By the construction of roads and telegraphs, and by the administra- 
tion which he bestawed upon the Panjab, he contributed much to the 
power by which the Mutiny was quelled.” 


It must, however, be stated that Dalhousie’s annexations and 
escheats worsened the situation. He went too far and too fast. His 
ruthless and injudicious policy provided leaders like the Rani of 
Jhansi, Nana Sahib, Tantia Tope, etc., who channelised the prevalent 
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discontent and proved the brain bshind the movement once the 
soldiers had mutinied. Responsibility for the Rebellion of 1857-58 
partly rests on the shoulders of Lord Dalhousie. 


Estimate of Dalhousie. Sir Richard Temple says : “As an 
imperial administrator, Dalhousie has never been surpassed and 
seldom equalled by any of the illustrious men whom England has 
sent forth to govern India." Marshman writes: *He exhibited 
perhaps the finest example which ancient or modern: history affords, 
of what can be accomplished for the benefit of mankind by an 
enlightened despot acting upon a large theatre." 


^ Sir William Wilson Hunter has summed up Dalhousie's work 
in three words—conquest, consolidation and development. His an- 
nexations gave the map of modern India. Annexation of the Panjab 
fie the dominion of the East India Company to the hills in the 
orth-West and British officers became the Warden of the Passes ; 
the annexation of Sikkim territory brought Indian bundaries conti- 
ous to Tibet and the Chinese empire and the acquisition of Lower 
urma extended British authority along the coast from Chittagong to 
Rangoon. The work of internal territorial consolidation was achieved 
by annexation of a number of Indian states. Dalhousie’s conquests 
and annexations added nearly a quarter million square miles to the 
East India Company’s dominions, adding between a third and a half 
to the territorial: size of British India of 1848. His reforming acti- 
Pec extended to every branch of administrative development. By his 
: ree Schemes of railway, road, canals and public works he 
kong 1 India on the road to become a manufacturing and mercan- 
le India. Dalhousie also proved an active modernizer. He laid 


Mn of and indicated the lines on which modern India 


paid no heed to the feelings and prejudices of Indians while deatin 
: i g 
with the Indian states. "Thus Dalhousie proved to be a ruthless 


imperialist and was tl $ : 
and the Rebellion ere for creating unrest all round 


Select Opinions 


empire of India under the control of the unt power. Lord 
a a brought into harmony the work of his two oh predeces- 
pra ra consolidated the scattered territories under the Company's 
I add Nun the British frontier. across the Indus and the 

rrawaddy enlarged the sphere of foreign interesis by throwing 
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the aegis of British protection over Baluchistan, and entering into 
an alliance with Afghanistan. He removed formidable obstacles to 
the moral and material development of a continent, linking together 
British provinces by annexations of states, sweeping away phantom 
royalties and connecting all portions ofthe empire by railway and 
telegraphs. He gave to the administrative system the shape which 
it still preserves, the centralising imperial control over postal and 
other communications but permitting freedom to the local adminis- 
tration in other directions. By him were laid the foundations of the 
legislative assemblies and the departments of education. 


Ramsay Muir. Dalhousie was a man of immense ability and 
energy, untiring energy, inflexible will, absolute honesty of purpose 
and real devotion to the greatness of his own country. For sheer 
force of personality two only among the long line of governors 
deserve to the compared with him—Warren Hastings and Wellesley. 
He was a greater man than Wellesley, because he took a far deeper 
view of the problems of government, he was a lesser man than 
Hastings, because he lacked Hastings’ generous humanity, his power 
of reading the minds of his colleagues and understanding the point 
of view of the millions whom he so resolutely laboured to serve. 


PE. Roberts. The great traits of Dalhousie’s character are 
no longer in dispute. He was inspired with a noble and vivid ideal 
for duty, which drove him on to sacrifice his health and comfort 
recklessly...His minutes and dispatches are masterpieces of eloquent 
English, lucid statement and merciless logic. He was a supremely able 
judge of character...On the other hand, he had the defects of his 
qualities. He possibly attempted to do more than any one man, 
however able, could do. There was not much field left to his subor- 
dinates except to carry out his rather imperious will. ‘Though he 
freely supported men with whom he was in complete agreement, 
he was somewhat intolerant o! original ideas. It is only fair to 
remember that there was an opposition in India to many tendencies 
of his policy and not a factious opposition only, but one based on 
reasoned principles. Men like Henry Lawrence, Low, Sleeman, and 
Outram, while freely admitting his splendid qualities, considered that 
he would have done better to pay more heed to native feelings and 
prejudices even at the cost of sacrificing some of his most valuable 
reforms. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
THE REVOLT OF 1857 


The record of the East India Company had been of ever 
increasing conquests and commercial exploitation. The greed of 
perfidious Albion knew no limits. The pace of conquests and 
annexations had quickened in the generation that preceded the rising 
of i867 The Indian Princes nursed grievances against the East 
India Company which had usurped their positions. The sepoys had 
their own grievances and the feelings of disaffection were widespread. 
Among the people at large there was general discontent which was 
variously expressed. The resentment of the Indians had found 
e ion in a number of mutinies and insurrections from timc to time 
in different parts of the country ; to mention only a few the mutiny 
at Vellore in 1806, at Barrackpore in 1824, at Ferozepur of the 34th 
Regiment in February 1842 closely followed by the mutiny of 
7th Bengal Cavalry and 64th Regiment, the mutiny of 22nd N.I. in 
1849, of the 66th N.I. in 1850, the 38th N.I. in 1852 etc ; the 
Bareilly rising of 1816, the Kole insurrection of 1831-33, the 1848 
revolt of the Rajas of Kangra, Jaswar and Datarpur, the Santhal 
rising of 1855-56 etc. arose out of a wide range of political and 
administrative causes. The simmering discontent burst out into a 
violent storm in 1857. 


Nature and Character of the Revolt 


Historians have held divergent views about the nature of the 
outbreak of 1857. It has been painted as ‘a mutiny’ confined to the 
army which did not command the support of the people at large. 
Others described itas a ‘religious war against the Christians’ or ‘a 
racial struggle for supremacy between the Black and the White’. Still 
others described it ‘a struggle between Oriental and Occidental civili- 
zation and culture’. A few described it the result of ‘Hindu-Muslim 
conspiracy to overthrow the British rule’. Some Indian nationalists 


have called it a well planned national struggle and as “the first war 
of Indian independence”. 


Sir John Lawrence and Seeley thought it to be a Sepoys’ 
Mutiny and nothing more. Sir John Seeley describes the Revolt of 
1857 as a ‘wholly unpatriotic and . selfish Sepoy Mutiny with no 
native leadership and no popular support". According to him, it 
was a rebellion of the Indian army against the constituted government 
of the day. Some Indian states, it is conceded, also joined in the 
revolt but these were states which nursed a grievance because of the 
annexation policy of Lord Dalhousie. The British Government, as 
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the constituted authority of the land, suppressed the revolt and restor- 
ed law and order. The interpretation is unsatisfactory. Unquestionably 
the Revolt began as a military rising, but it was not everywhere 
confined to the army. Even the army asa whole did not join the 
revolt; and a considerable section fought on the side of the govern- 
ment. The rebels came frorn every section of the population. In 
Oudh it enjoyed the support of the masses and so also in some 
districts of Bihar. In the trials of 1858-59 thousands of civilians, 
along with the soldiers, were held guilty of rebellion and punished. 


It is difficult to agree with L E.R. Reese that the Revolt was 
a ‘war of fanatic religionists against Christians’. During the heat of 
the webellion the ethical principles underlying the various religions 
had little influence on the combatants. Both sides quoted their 
religious scriptures to cover their excesses over the other party. The 
Christians ultimately won but not Christianity. The Hindus and 
Muslims were defeated but not their respective religions. True, 
Christianity like Western science has influenced the Indian mind but 
the Christian missionaries had no astounding success in the work of 
prosely tization. 


Nor was it ‘a war of races’, a struggle between the White and 
the Black. True, all the Whites in India, whatever their nationality 
were ranged on one side, but not all the Black. As Captian J.G. 
Medley points out: ‘In fact (counting the camp followers) for 
every white man in camp there were certainly twenty black ones". 
In the British war camps Indians served as cooks and looked after 
the comforts of the soldiers. It were the black palanquin-bearers 
who carried the white wounded soldiers out of the danger zone. 
Leaving the non-combatants out of account, there was a high 
proportion of Indian soldiers in the Company's army that took part 
in the suppression of the rebellion. To be more correct, it was a 
war between the Black rebels on one side and the White rulers 
supported by other Blacks on the other side. 


Some English historians led by T.R. Holmes. popularized the 
view that the Revolt of 1857 was ‘a conflict between civilization 
and barbarism’. The explanation smacks of narrow racialism. 
During the rebellion both the Europeans and Indians were guilty of 
excesses.) If the Indians were guilty for the murder of European 
women and in some cases children in Delhi, Kanpur and Lucknow, 
the record of the British was equally tarnished by dark deeds which 
were no less heinous and barbaric than those of the Indians. Hodson 
indulged in indiscriminate shooting at Delhi. Neill took pride in 
the fact that he hanged hundreds of Indians without any trial what. 
soever, Around Allahabad there was hardly a single tree which 
was not used asa gallow for unfortunate peasants. At Banaras 
even the street urchins were caught and hanged, Russell, the 


1. For Karl Marx's views see Appendix C. 
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correspondent of The London Times, mentions that Muslim noblemen 
were sewn alive in pig skin and pork was forced down their gullets. In 
fact vendetta took the better of men on both sides. No nation or 
individual which indulges in such horrible atrocities can claim to be 


Sir James Outram and W. Tayler described the outbreak as the 
result of -Muslim conspiracy. — ge that "it was a 
Mot à : r. : Hindu gri ^ 
"The explanation is inadequate and unsatisfactory. 


Awka Mehta in his book entitled The Great Rebellion ias 
tried to prove that the Rebellion of 1857 was national in character. 
Vir Savarkar described it ‘a planned war of national indepen- 
dence’ and tried to prove that the risings of 1826-27, 1831-32, 1818, 


Disraeli, a contemporary Conservative leader in. England, described 
it ‘a national rising. He contended that the so-called Mutiny 


occasioned 

of adequate causes”. In 1957 the people of India celebrated the 
centenary of the events of 1857 with the fervour and enthusiasm as 
if it was a war of ind 

_ Recently two distinguished Indian historians, Dr. RC. 
Majumdar and Dr. S.N. Sen, have made an exhaustive study of all 
available records, official as well as non-official. The two scholars 
differ in their interpretation of the events of 1857-58. Both the 
scholars, however, agree that the uprising of 1857 was not the result 
of careful planning nor were there any master-minds behind it. The 
mere fact that Nana Sahib went to Lucknow and Ambala in March- 
April 1857 and the struggle started in May the same year cannot be 
regarded as evidence that he planned it. The view that Munshi 
Azim Ullah Khan and Rango Bapu prepared the plans for the 
uprising is untenable, Azim Ulla Khan had gone to London to 
plead before the Court of Directors the right of Nana Sahib for the 
pension paid to Baji Rao ll. On his way back he visited Turkey 
and met Omar Pasha on the battlefield of Crimea. Rango Bapuji 
was sent to London to secure the rendition of Satara. The fact that 
both had been in London on missions cannot be regarded as point- 
ing to their participation in the conspiracy. Even the story ‘of the 
circulation of messages through chspatis or lotus flowers does not 
prove anything. During the tial of Bahadur Shah efforts were 
made to prove that he was a party to a pre-planned conspiracy. The 
evidence collected did not convince even the British officers. In 
fact the course of the trial made it clear that the uprising was as much 
a surprise to Bahadur Shah as to the British. 


Both Dr. Majumdar and Dr. Sen agree that in the middle of 
the nineteenth century Indian nationalism was in an embryo form. 
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"India in the first half of the nineteenth century”, asserts Dr, Sen, 
"was a geographical expression”. In 1857 the Bengalis, the 
Panjabis, the Hindustanis, the Maharattrians, the Madrasis never 
realised that they belonged to the same nation. The leaders of the 
Rebellion were no ‘national’ leaders. Bahadur Shah was no national 
king. He was compelled by the soldiers to assume their leadership. 
Nana Sahib raised the banner of revolt only after his 2 in 
London had failed to get for him the pension of Baji Rao 1I. Even 
after the revolt had n he declared that he would come to terms 
with the English if only his pension was sanctioned. The trouble in 
Jhansi was over the right of succession and annexation. Ihe Rani's 
slogan was “Mera Jhansi, deyugi nahin". No doubt the Rani died a 
hero's death, but at no stage did she indicate that her cause was the 
caust of the nation. The Nawab of Oudh, a worthless debauchee, 
could never aspire to national leadership. The taluqdars of Oudh. 
fought for their feudal privil and for their king, not forany 
national cause. Most of the leaders were mutually jealous and. 
continually intrigued against one another. The condition of the 
masses was no better. The majority of the people remained apathetic 
and neutral. The movement failed to enlist popular support except 
in Oudh and Shahabad district of Bihar. Nationalism, as it is under- 
stood today, had yet to come. 


Dr. R.C. Majumdar believes that the uprising was not a war 
of independence. He stresses the point that the most important 
elements who fought against the British were the sepoys. The 
sepoys had their own grievances, similar to those which had lead 
them to local mutinies on many ious occasions. He contends 
that the sepoys were mostly inspired'by the desire of material gain 
than any political or even religious considerations. The sepoys at 
Delhi, Bareilly and Allahabad indulzed in plunder and loot and both 
Europeans and Indians were their victims. These soldiers inspired 
a sense of dread and terror rather than that of sympathy and . 
fellow-feeling among the people. Thesepoys at Delhi refused to 
fight unless their salaries were paid. Dr. Majumdar comes to the 
conclusion that “there is nothing in the conduct or behaviour of the 
sepoys which would justify us in the belief or even assumption, 
that they were inspired by love for their country or fought against 
the British with the definite idea of freeing their motherland.” 


Dr. S.N, Sen believes that the rising of 1857 was a war of 
independence. He contends that revolutions are mostly the work of 
a minority, with or without the active sympathy of the masses. Such 
was the case with the American Revolution of 1775-83 and the French 
Revolution. A very large percentage of American settlers remained 
loyal to the British crown and about 60,000 of them emigrated to 
Canada after the war was over. Similarly in Revolutionary France 
there were many royalists. Dr. Sen believes that when a rebellion 
can claim the sympathies of the substantial majority of the popula- 
tion, it can claim a national character. Untortunately in India the 
majority of the people remained disinterested and even apathetic, 
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The Rebellion of 1857 cannot be invested with a national character. 
However it was not merely a military rising. Dr. Sen comes to the 
conclusion: ‘The Mutiny became a revolt and assumed a political 
character when the mutineers of Meerut placed themselves under 
the King of Delhi and a section of the landed aristocracy and civil 
population declared in his favour. What began as a fight for religion 
ended as a war of independence for there is not the slightest doubt 
that the rebels wanted to get rid of the alien government and restore 
the old order of which the King of Delhi was the rightful represen- 
tative.” ” 

Another Indian scholar, Dr. S.B. Chaudhuri in his book ‘Civil 
Rebellions in the Indian Mutinies, 1857-59’ has confined his attention 
to the detailed analysis of the civil rebellions which accompanied 
the military insurrection of 1857. Dr. Chaudhuri maintains that the 
revolt of 1857 can be bifurcated into two subdivisions, mutiny and 
rebellion. He believes that the outburst of 1857 was the coming 
together of two series of disturbances, the military and the civil, 
each provoked by independent grievances. Dr. R.C. Majumdar, 
however, maintains that the outbreaks before 1857, whether civil or 
military, were “a series of links following one single chain—the isolat- 
ed ebullitions which culminated in the great conflagration of 1857.” 


Both Dr. Sen and Dr. Chaudhuri* come to the conclusion that 
the revolt of 1857 was the First War of Indian Independence. In 
fact any revolt on such an extensive scale with the avowed object 
of ending the alien rule in the country must appear as a war of 
independence. 


Causes of the Revolt 


/ The Anglo-Indian historians have greatly emphasised the 
importance of military grievances and the greased cartridges affair as 
the most potent causes which led to the t rising of 1857. But 
modern Indian historians have established beyond doubt that ‘the 
greased cartridge’ was not the only cause, nor even the most impor- 
tant of them. The causes of the Rebellion lay deeper and are to be 
found in the history of the hundred years of British rule from the 
Battle of Plassey (June 1757) to the rebellion of Mangal Pandey when 
on March 29, 1857, he murdered an English Adjutant. The greased 
cartridge and the Mutiny of soldiers was merely the match-stick 
which exploded the inflammable material which had been gathered 
in heap on account of a variety of causes—political, social, religious 
and economic. 

Political Causes. Dr. Ishwari Prashad writes: ‘‘Dalhousie’s 
sweep of the princely houses carrying in its wake a complete disrup- 
tion of the social and economic systems galvanised into being a 
political discontent which found iu poy in in this t Rebellion." 
In fact Dalhousie's annexations and the Doctrine of Lapse had caused 
suspicion and uncasiness in the minds of almost all ruling princes 


2. S.B. Chaudhuri: Theories of the Indian Mutiny, p. 173. 
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in India. The right of adoption was denied to the Hindu Princes. 
The guarantee of succession to the throne ‘did not extend to any 
person in whose veins the blood of the founder of the dynasty did 
not run." The distinction between ‘dependent states’ and ‘protected 
allies’ was very thin and looked more like hair-splitting. In case 
of disputed interpretation, the decision of the East India Company 
was binding and that of the Court of Directors final. There was no 
Supreme Court to give an impartial verdict.on questions of right 
and wrong. While the Panjab, Pegu, Sikkim had been annexed by 
the ‘Right of Conquest’, Satara, Jaitpur, Sambhalpur, Baghat, 
Udaipur, Jhansi and Nagpur were annexed by the application of the 
Doctrine of Lapse. Oudh was annexed on the pretext of “the good 
of the governed." Regal title of the Nawabs of atic and Tanjore 
weresabolished and the pension of Peshwa Baji Rao II's adopted 
son was stopped. The Indians held that the existence of all states 
was threatened and absorption ofall states was a question of time. 
The common belief current was that annexations were not because 
of the Doctrine of Lapse, but due to the ‘Lapse of all Morals’ on the 
part of the East India Company. That the. fears of the people 
were not without foundation is clear from the correspondence of one 
of the architects of British India, Sir Charles Napier, who wrote : 
“Were I Emperor of India for twelve years...no Indian Prince 
should exist. The Nizam should be no more heard of...Nepal 
would be ours..." Malleson has rightly stated that the policy of 
Dalhousie and the utterances and writings of other high officials had 
created ‘a bad faith’ and Indians got the feeling that the British were 
‘playing the wolf in the garb of lamb’. 


The Muslim feelings had been grievously hurt. Bahadur Shah 
II, the Mughal Emperor was an old man and might die any moment. 
Lord Dalhousie who was not in favour of ue an imperium in 
imperio had recognised the succession of Prince agir-ud-Din, but 
imposed many strict conditions on him, After Fagir-ud-Din's death 
in 1856, Lord Canning announced that the prince next in succession 
would have to renounce the regal title and the ancestral Mughal 
palaces in addition to the renunciations agreed upon by Prince 
Faqir-ud-Din. These acts greatly unnerved the Indian Muslims 
who thought that the English wanted to humble the House of Timur. 
In the words of Alexander Duff : “The Mohammadans have for the 
last hundred years not ceased to pray, alike privately in. their houses 
and publicly in their mosques throughout India for the prosperity 
of the House of Timur or Taimurlane, whose lineal representative 
is the titular emperor of Delhi. But the prosperity of the House of 
Timur, in their estimation, undoubtedly implies neither more nor 
less than the downfall of the British power, and the re-establishment 
of their own instead. In their case, therefore, disaffection towards 
the British Government with an intense longing for its speedy over- 
throw is sedulously nurtured as a sort of sacred duty which they owe 
alike to their faiths and the memory of their ancestors.” 
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Subedar and Anderson say that ‘the absentee sovereigntyship’ 
of the British rule in India was an equally important political factor 
which worked on the minds of the Indian people against the British. 
The Pathans and the Mughals who had conquered India had, in 
course of time, settled in India and become Indians. The revenues 
collected from the people were spent in this very country. In the 
case of the British, the Indians felt that they were being ruled from 
England from a distance of thousands of miles and the country was 
being drained of her wealth. 


Besides, the policy of ‘Pax-Britannica’ pursued by the British 
during the past four decades had led to the disbanding of Pindaris, 
Thugs, and irregular soldiers who formed the bulk of the native 
armies. These people had lived mostly on plunder, and when 
deprived of the means of livelihood by the British, they formed the 
nucleus of anti-social elements in different arcas. When in 1857, 
there occurred some disturbances, they swelled the ranks of the 
rebels, 


Administrative and Economic Causes. The annexation of 
Indian states produced startling economic and social effects. The 
Indian aristocracy was deprived of power and position. It found 
little chance to gain the same old position in the new administrative 
set-up, as under the British rule all high posts, civil and. military, 
were reserved for the Europeans. 


In the military services, the highest post attainable by an Indian 
was that of a Subedar on a salary of Rs. 60 or Rs. 70 and in the 
"Civil services that of a Sadr Ameen on a salary of Rs. 500 per 
month. The chances of promotion were very few. The Indians 


thought that the British were out to reduce them to ‘hewers of wood 
and drawers of water’. 


The cancer of racialism was evident enough. The European 
officers in India were very exacting and over-bearing in their social 
behaviour. The Indian was spoken as ‘Nigger’ and addressed as a 
Suar or pig, an epithet most resented by the Muslims. Even the 
best among them like Bird and Thomason insuled “the native 
gentry whenever they had the opportunity of doing so." 


Sir Thomas Munro, pleading for the employment of Indians, 
wrote in 1818: “Foreign conquerors have treated the natives with 
violence, and often with cruelty, but none has treated them with so 
much scorn as we ; none has stigmatized the whole people as un- 
worthy of trust, as incapable of honesty and as fit to be employed only 
where we cannot do without them. It seems to be not only ungene- 
rous, but impolitic, to debase.the character of the people fallen under 
our dominion...” Despite the recommendations contained in the 
Charter Act of 1833, the policy had remained more or less the same. 


The administrative machinery of the East India Company was 
‘inefficient and insufficient. The land revenue policy oe. most 
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unpopular. Many districts in the newly annexed states were in 
permanent revolt and military had to be sent to collect the land 
revenue. In the district of Panipat, for example, 136 horsemen were 
maintained for the collection of land revenue, while only 22 were 
employed for the performance of police duties. At the outbreak of 
the Rebellion, Sir Henry Lawrence is reported to have remarked : 
“Jt was the Jackson, the John Lawrence, the Thomason, the 
Edmonstones who brought India to this.” In the land revenue 
settlement of newly acquired aerritories, the English administration 
had eliminated the middleman by establishing direct contact with the 
peasants. The land revenue settlement of North-Western Provinces 
was described as “a fearful experiment...calculated so as to flatten 
the whole surface of society." Many Talukdars, the hereditary 
landlgrds (and tax-collectors for the Government) were deprived of 
their positions and gains. Many holders of rent-free tenures were 
dispossessed by the use of a quo warranto—requiring the holders of 
such lands to produce evidence like title-deeds by which they held 
that land. Large estates were confiscated and sold by public auction 
to the highest bidders. Such estates were usually purchased by 
speculators who did not understand the tenants and fully exploited 
them. It was Coverly Jackson’s policy of disbanding the native 
soldiers and of strict inquiry into the titles of the Talukdars of Oudh 
that made Oudh the chief centre of the Rebellion. The famous 
Inam Commission at Bombay confiscated as many as 20,000 estates. 
Thus, the new land revenue settlements made by. the East India 
Company in the newly annexed states drove poverty in the ranks of 
the aristocracy without benefiting the peasantry, which groaned under 
the weight of heavy assessments ‘and excessive dutics. The peasants 
whose welfare was the chief motive of the new revenuc policy did 
not like the passing of the old ways. They fell in the clutches of 
unprincipled money-lenders ; they often visited. their dispossessed 
landlords and with tears in their eyes expressed their sympathy for 
them. The Taluqdars of Oudh were the hardest hit. In the words 
of Asoka Mehta : “Out of the 25,543 villages included in their estates 
at the time of the annexation of the kingdom, 13,640 paying a revenue 
of Rs. 35,06,519 were settled with taluqdars, while 11,903 villages 
paying Rs. 32,08,319 were settled with persons other than taluqdars 
...the taluqdars had lost half their villages...some had lost their all.” 
The ruthless manner in which the Thomasonian system was carried 
into effect may be clear from the resumption of the revenue of free 
villages granted for the temple of Lakshmi in Jhansi. 


The East India Company took great pride in the introduction 
of civil and legal equality in India. lf a peasant or a maid-servant 
brought a suit against a zamindar, the latter had to appear in the 
court where sometimes he was imprisoned. The disposal of cases 
in the law courts took a long period and involved a lot of expenditure. 
To the Indian mind, it wasa deliberate devise to impoverish the 
people. The courts of law therefore became in the hands of the 
rich and the crafty on instrument of unjust oppression, for false 


witnesses could be purchased and false documents could be fabricated 


15 
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to establish a false claim. A British judge of the Sadr Court at 
Agra said: “They disliked, fcr sufficient reasons, our system of 
civil procedure.” 


Religious Causes. It may be casy to withstand physical and 
political injustices but religious persecution touches tender conscience 
and forms complexes that are not easy to eradicate. That one of he 
aims of the English in India was to convert the Indians to Christianity 
is clear from the speech of Mr. Mangles, the Chairman of the Directors 
of the East India Company, in the House of Commons : “Providence 
has entrusted the extensive empire of Hindustan to England in order 
that the banner of Christ should wave triumphant from one end of 
India to the other. Every one must exert all his strength tha? there 
may be no dilatoriness on any account in continuing in the country 
the grand work of making all Indians Christans.’’ Major Edwards 
had openly declared that **the Christianization of India was to be the 
ultimate end of our continued possession of it." Vir Savarkar has 
pointed out that the superior military and civil officers used to abuse 
the very names of Ram and Mohammad and prevail upon the sepoys 
and the civilians to embrace the Christain faith. Sepoys were pro- 
mised promotions if they accepted the True Faith. The missionaries 
were given ample facilities and the American Missionary Society at 
Agra had set up an extensive printing press. Idolatry was denoun- 
ced, Hindu gods and goddesses ridiculed, Hindu superstitions dubbed 
as ignorance. Sir Syed Ahmed Khan mentions that “it has been com- 
monly believed that government appointed missionaries and maintain- 
ed them at its own cost." The Evangelical opinion was voiced by Lord 
Shaftesbury who believed that the failure to Christianize India was 
the cause of the whole trouble. 


The Religious Disabilities Act of 1856 modified Hindu customs; 
a change of religion did not debar a son from inheriting the property 
of his heathen father. Strange rumours were current in India that 
Lord Canning „had been specially selected and charged with the 
duty of converting the Indians to Christianity. In this surcharged 
atmosphere even the railways and steamships began to be looked upon 
as indirect instruments for changing their faith. The telegraph was 
regarded as ‘the accursed string’ and the rebels once said that ‘it was 
this accursed string that strangled them”, In the words of Benjamin 
Disraeli : “The Legislative Council of India under the new principle 
had been constantly nibbling at the religious System of the natives. 
In its theoretical system of national education the sacred scriptures 
had. suddenly. appeared in the schools". The Indian mind was 
getting increasingly convinced thatthe English were conspiring to 
convert therin to Christianity. The activities of Christian ‘Padris’ 
and efforts of Dalhousie and Benthune towards women cducation 
made Indians- feel that through education the British were going to 
conquer their civilisation. Even ‘education offices’ set up by the 
British were styled as shaitani daftars, 
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Military Causes. Since the Afghan adventure of Lord 
Auckland, the discipline in the army had suffered a serious 
set-back. Lord Dalhousie had written to the Home authorities *that 
“the discipline of the army from top to bottom, officers and men 
alike, is scandalous”. The Bengal Army was “a great brotherhood 
jn which all the members felt and acted in union", and service 
in the army was hereditary. Three-fifths of the recruits of the 
Bengal Army were drawn from Oudh and the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and most of them came from high caste Brahmin and Rajput 
families who were averse to accepting that part of the army discipline 
which treated them on par with the low caste recruits. Sir Charles 
Napier had no confidence in the allegiance of ‘high caste merce- 
naries’® During the Governor-Generalship of Lord Dalhousie three 
mutinies had occurred in the army—the mutiny of the 22nd N.I. in 
1849, of the 66th N.I. in 1850, and the 38th N.I. in 1852. 


The Bengal Army sepoys reflected all the feelings of the civil 
population of Oudh. Inthe opinion of Maulana Azad, the annexa- 
tion of Oudh “marked the beginning of a rebellious mood in the 
army gencrally and in the Beng al army in particular...it gave a rude 
shock to the peopie...they suddenly realised that the power which 
the Company had acquired through their service and sacrifice was 
utilised to liquidate their own king”. 


The extension of British dominion in India had adversely affec- 
ted the service condition of the sepoys. They were required to 
serve in areas away from their homes without the payment of extra 
bhutta, The sepoys yearned for the good old days when the Indian 
rulers used to crown their meritorious deeds by bestowing jagirs and 
other prizes upon them, whereas their victories in Sind and the Panjab 
had brought worse days for them. In 1824 the sepoys at Barrackpore 
had refused to serve across the seas in Burma and the 47th regiment 
had been disbanded. In 1844 four Bengal regiments had refused to 
move to Sind till extra bhatta was sanctioned. 


In 1856 Canning’s government passed the General Service 
Enlistment Act which decreed that all future recruits for the Bengal 
army would have to give an undertaking to serve anywhere their ser- 
vices might be required by the Government. The act did not affect 
old incumbents, but was unpopular because service in the Bengal Army 
was usually hereditary. Moreover, those soldiers who had been sent 
in the army of invasion of Afghanistan during 1839-42 had not 
been taken back in the folds of the caste. Sepoys declared unfit for 
foreign service were not allowed to retire with pension, but were to 


be posted for duty at cantonments. 


The privilege of free postage so long enjoyed by the sepoys 
was Stdn gu cH asii of the Post Office Act of 1854. 
Besides, the disparity in numbers between European and Indian 
troops had lately been growing greater. In 1856, Indian army 
consisted of 2,33,000 natives and 45,322 British soldiers. This 
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disproportion was rendered more serious by the deficiency of good 
officers in the army, most of whom were employed in administrative 
posts in the newly annexed states and the frontier. The distribution 
of the troops was also faulty. Moreover, disasters in the Crimean War 
had lowered the general morale of the British soldiers. All these 
factors made the Indian soldiers feel that if they had struck at that 
hour, they had reasonable chances of success. So they were waiting 
only for an occasion which was provided by the 'greased cartridge’. 
The greased cartridge did not create a new cause of discontent in 
the army, but supplied the occasion when the underground discontent 
came out in the open. In 1856 the Government decided to replace 
the old-fashioned musket, ‘Brown Bess’ by the ‘Enfield rifle’. ‘The 
training for the use of the new weapon was to be imparted at Dum 
Dum, Ambala and Sialkot. The loading process of the Enfield rifle 
involved bringing the cartridge to the mouth and biting off the 
top with mouth. In January 1857 a story got currency in the 
Bengal regiments that the greased cartridges contained the fat of 
pig and cow. At once a denial was issued by the military 
authorities without investigating into the matter. Subsequent 
enquiries proved that “the fat of cows or oxen really had been 
used at Woolwich arsenal". (V.A. Smith). Assurances of superior 
officers and slight concessions proved of no avail. The sepoys 
became convinced that the introduction of greased cartridges 
was a deliberate move to defile their religion. It was argued that 
the East India Company was playing the part of Aurangzeb and it 
was but natural that sepoys should play the part of Shivaji. 


The Beginning and Spread of the Mutiny and Revolt. The 
refusal of the sepoys to use the greased cartridges was regarded by 
the authorities as an act of insubordination and punished 
accordingly. On 29 March 1857 the sepoys at Barrackpore refused 
to use the greased cartridge and one Brahman sepoy, Mangal 
Pandey, attacked and killed the Adjutant. The 34 N.I. regiment 
was disbanded and sepoys guilty of rebellion punished. At Meerut, 
in May 1857, 85 sepoys of the 3rd Cavalry regiment on their refusal 
to use the greased cartridge were court-martialled and sentenced to 
long terms of imprisonment. On 10th May the sepoys broke out 
in open rebellion, shot their officers, released their fellow sepoys and 
headed towards Delhi. General Hewitt, the Officer Commanding at 


Meerut, had 2,200 European soldiers at his disposal but did nothing 
to stem the rising tide. 


Delhi was seized by the rebels on 12th May 18 i 

x ) y 1857. Lieutenant 
Willoughby, the officer in charge of the magazine at Delhi, offered some 
resistance, but was overcome. The palace and the city were occupied. 
Some European inhabitants of Delhi were shot dead. Bahadur Shah 


IT was proclaimed the Emperor of India. The loss of Delhi was 4 
serious loss of prestige to the English. 


Very soon the rebellion spread throughout Northern and 
Central India at Lucknow, Allahabad, Kanpur, Bareilly, Banaras, 
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in parts of Bihar, Jhansi and other places. Fortunately for the English, 
the Indian rulers remained loyal and rendered valuable services in 
the suppression of the rebellion. India south of the Narbada remained 
practically undisturbed. 


The recapture of Delhi would be of great phychological im- 
portance and all efforts were directed towards that end. Troops from 
the Panjab were rushed and took their position to the north of Delhi. 
Tough resistance was offered by the Indian soldiers. In September 
1857 Delhi was recaptured by the English, but John Nicholson, the 
hero of the siege, was badly wounded during the operations and 
succumbed to his injuries. The Emperor was arrested. Terrible 
vengeance was wrecked on the inhabitants of Delhi. Two sons and 


a grandson of the Emperor were publicly shot by Lieut. Hodson 
himself. 


The rebellion broke out at Lucknow on 4th June. Henry 
Lawrence, the British Resident, the European inhabitants and a few 
hundred loyal sepoys took shelter in the Residency: The Residency 
was besieged by the Indian rebels and Sir Henry was killed during 
the siege. The command of the besieged garrison devolved on 
Brigadier Inglis who held out against heavy odds. The early attempts 
of Havelock and Outram to recover Lucknow met with no success. 
Some relief came in November 1857 when Sir Colin Campbell, the new 
Commander-in-Chief, sent from England entered the city with the help 
of Gorkha regiments and evacuated the Europeans. In March 1858 
the city was finally reduced, but guerilla activity continued till 
September of the same year. 


Kanpur was lost to the British on 5th June 1857. Nana Sahib 
was proclaimed the Peshwa. General Sir Hugh Wheeler, command- 
ing the station, surrendered on June 27. Some Europeans, men, 
women and childern, were murdered. At Kanpur Nana Sahib was 
joined by his able and experienced Lieutenant, Tantia Top. -The 
military operations for the recapture of Kanpur were closely 
associated with the recovery of Lucknow. Sir Cai pbell occupied 
Kanpur on December 6. ‘fantia Tope escaped and joined the Rani 
of Jhansi. 


In the beginning of June 1857 the troops at Jhansi mutinied. 
Rani Lakshmi Bai, the widow of the late Raja Gangadhar Rao, 
was proclaimed the ruler of the state. After the loss of Kanpur, 
Tanti Tope joined the Rani. Sir Hugh Rose recaptured Jhansi by 
assault on 3rd April 1858. 


The Rani of Jhansi and Tantia Tope marched towards Gwalior 
where they were hailed by the Indian soldiers. The Sindhia, however, 
decided to remain loyal to the English and took shelter at Agra, Nana 
Sahib was proclaimed the Peshwa and plans were chalked out for a 
march into the South. Gwalior was recaptured by the English in 
June 1858, the Rani of Jhansi died fighting clad in soldier's uniform 
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on the ramparts of the fort. Tantia Tope escaped southward ; in 
April 1859 he was captured bv one of Sindhia's feudatory who handed 
him over to the British to be hanged. 


At Bareilly Khan Bahadur Khan had proclaimed himself the 
Nawab Nazim. In Bihar a local zamindar Kanwar Singh of Jagdishpur 
raised the banner of revolt. At Banaras a rebellion had been organised 
which was mercilessly suppressed by Colonel Neill who put to death 
all rebels; suspects and even disorderly boys. By July 1858 the 
rebellion had been almost completely suppresscd. 


Causes of the Failure of the Revolt 


l. The Revolt of 1857 was localized, restricted and poorly 
organised. The Bombay and the Madras armies remained" loyal. 
India south of the Narbada was very little disturbed. Sind and 
Rajasthan remained quiet and Nepal's help proved of great avail 
in the suppression of the Revolt. Dost Mohammad, the ruler of 
Afghanistan, remained friendly. The Panjab was effectively controlled 
by John Lawrence. The worst affected areas were Bihar, Oudh, 
Rohilkhand, Delhi, and the territory between the Chambal and 
the Narbada. 


2. The resources of the British Empire were far superior to 
those of the'rebels. Luckily for the British the Crimean and the 
Chinese wars had been concluded by 1856, and British troops number- 
ing 1,12,000 poured into India from all parts of the world. About 
3,10,000 additional Indian soldiers were recruited in India. The 
Indian soldiers had very few guns and muskets and mosily fought 
with swords and spears. On the other hand, the European soldiers 
were equipped with the latest weapons of war like the Enfield rifle 
about which Nana Sahib said : “The blue cap kills before they fire." 
‘The electric telegraph kept the Commander-in-Chief informed about 
the movements of the Indian rebels and their strategy. A concerted 
plan was formed to suppress the Rebellion. Russell, the correspondent 
of The Times of London, summed up the advantages of the electric 
telegraph thus : “Never since its discovery has the electric telegraph 
played so important and daring a role as it now does in India, 
without it the Commander-in-Chief would lose the effect of half his 
force. It has served him better than his right arm.” Considering 
the vast resources of the British Empire and her naval superiority, 
it may be said that even if the English had been driven back to the 
coastal arcas or into the sea, before long she would have reconquered 
India by her superior military strength. 


.. 9. The Revolt of 1857 was mainly feudal in character carrying 
with it some nationalistic elements. The feudal elements of Oudh, 
Rohilkhand and some other parts of Northern India led the rebellion: 
other feudal proce like the Rajas of Patiala, Jhind. Gwalior. 
Hyderabad helped in its suppression. European historians have 
greatly praised Sir Dinkar Rao, the Minister of Gwalior and Salar 
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Jang, the Wazir of Hyderabad, for their loyalty. In the moment 
of crisis Canning said : “If the Sindhia joins the Mutiny, I shall have 
to pack off tomorrow." Canning acted very wisely when he gave 
solemn assurances to the Indian princes and thus won over their 
support. The Indian princes were amply rewarded after the 
suppression of the Rebellion. The districts of Berar were restored 
to the Nizam and hisdebts remitted. Nepal was rewarded by the 
cession of some Oudh territory. The Sindhia, the Gaikwar and the 
Rajput princes also received some rewards or concessions. 


4. The Revolt was poorly organised. The leaders of the Revolt 
were not lacking in bravery, but were deficient in experience, 
organising ability and concerted operations. Surprise attacks and 
guerifla tactics could not win them their lost independence. The 
Various commissions and boards appointed by the Governmant of 
India and provincial governments after the suppression of the rebel- 
lion could not find any plan behind the rebellion or any scheme on 
which the movement was launched. The trial of Bahadur Shah 1I 
rather proved that the rebellion was as much a surprise to him as to 
the British. 


5. The rebels had no common ideal before them except the 
anti-foreign sentiments. Bahadur Shah II was declared the Emperor at 
Delhi, while at Kanpur and Gwalior Nana Sahib was proclaimed the 
Peshwa. Hindu. Muslim differences lay dormant against the common 
enemy, but were not dead. The peasants and the inferior castes 
showed no active sympathies ; the soldiers in the Bombay and Madras 
chu were mostly recruited from the lower castes and they remained 
oyal. 


6. The East India Company was fortunate in having the 
services of men of exceptional abilities in the Lawrence brothers, 
Nicholson, Outram, Havelock, Edwards etc. They fought the toughest 
battles in the initial stages of the Revolt and controlled the situ- 
ation till reinforcements were received from abroad. 


Effects of the Revolt 


The Revolt of 1857 though completely supppressed had shaken 
the British rule in India from its very foundations. The late Lord 
Cromer remarked: “I wish the young generation of the En lish 
would read, mark, learn and inwardly digest the histery of the 
Indian Mutiny : it abounds in lessons and warnings. The techni- 
ques of controlling India though well established by 1857 were 
confirmed and uniformly acted upon thereafter. The reactionary 
and vested interests were well protected and encouraged and became 
pillars of British rule in India ; the policy of divide and rule was 
deliberately pursued and made the main prop of British control ; tight 
European control over key positions both in the civil and military 
administration was maintained. 
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(1) The control of Indian administration was transferred from 
the East India Company to the Crown by the Queen's proclamation 
of November 1, 1858. In the words of Sir H.S. Cunningham the 
change was ‘formal’ rather than ‘substantial’. Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
a director of the Company, who favoured abolition of the Company, 
correctly summed up the significance of the change: “The one 
great result will be a change of name, which may enable us to con- 
done the past—the immediate past—and to set out from a fresh 
starting point into a fresh carcer of empire." In India the same sort 
of Govenror-General and the same military and civil service continu- 
ed as before. In Britain the Act of 1858 provided for the appoint- 
ment of a Secretary of State for India, who was to be assisted by an 
Advisory Council of fifteen ; eight members to be nominated by the 
Crown and seven members to he selected by the Court of Directors. 
Thus the fo-mer directors of the Company sat on the India Council. 
No new policy was inaugurated. Rather, in the proclamation of 
1 November 1853 the Qucen announced a continuation of the 
Company’s policies. 


Ever since 1784 the Crown through the Board of Control had 
exercised considerable influence over Indian affairs and, in fact, had 
the deciding voice in all major issues. "The Act of 1858 ended the 
dualism in the control of Indian affairs and made the Crown directly 
responsible for management of Indian affairs. 


z (2) The Queen’s announcement declared against any desire for 
‘extension of territoriali possessions" and promised “to respect the 
rights, dignity and honour of native princes as their own", while 
Op amnesty was granted to “all offenders, save and except those 
who have been or shall be convicted of having directly taken part 


in the murder of British subjects.” The Indian states had served as 


storm whic N: have swept over us 
“breakwaters to the ich would otherv 
erwise 


r and to preserve them as the bulwark of the 
Aeros a cardinal Principle of British policy. The Taluqdars 
of Oudh who had Joined in large numbers in the rebellion were rein- 
stated and confirmed in their estates subject to promises of loyalty 
Bre future ood behaviour, In the words of Pt. Nehru, these 
taluqdars too! pride in calling themselves the ‘Barons of Oudh’ and 
became one of the pillars of British rule. Thus feudal and reactionary 
elements became the favourite children of Imperialism. 


(3) The Proclamation of 1858 i 
a 1 ame contained an assuraace that 
our subjects, of whatever Tace or creed, be freely and impartially 


admitted to office in our servi i 
i d ice, the duties of whi be 
qualified by their education, abilit “poeta 


T 
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(4) The Indian Army had been mainly responsible for the 
crisis of 1857. It was thoroughly reorganised and built up on the 
E of ‘division and counterpoise’. The Army Amalgamation 

eme of 1861 transferred the Company's European troops to the 
service of the Crown. The European troops in India were constantly 
renovated by periodical visits to England in what came to be known 
as the ‘linked-battalion’ scheme. The strength of European troops 
in India was increased from the pre-1857 figure of 40,000 to 65,000 
and the number of Indian troops reduced from the pre-1857 figure of 
215,000 to 140,000 The general formula followed was that in Bengal 
Presidency the proportion between the European and Indian troops 
should be 1 : 2 while for Bombay and Madras Presidencies it should be 
1: 3? Besides, the policy of counterpoise of natives against natives was 
to be foliowed which was explained by the Report of the Panjab 
Committee on Army Organisation, 1858, in these words: “To 
preserve that distinctiveness which is valuable, and which while 
it lasts makes the Mohammedan of one country fear and dislike the 
Mohammedan of another, corps should in future be provincial, and 
adhere to the geographical limits within which differences and 
tivalries arc strongly marked." All big posts in the army and the 
artillery departments were reserved for the Europeans. In the 
fifty years following the Rebellion of 1857 no Indian soldier was 


thought fit to deserve the King’s commission and a raw English 


recruit was considered superior to an Indian officer holding the 
Viceroy’s commission. 


(5) It was increasingly realised that one basic cause for the 
Revolt of 1857 was the lack of contact between the ruler and the 
ruled. Sir Bartle Frere, in his famous Minute of 1860, urged ‘the 
addition of the native element’ to the legislative councils. The 
association of Indians in the task of legislation, it was believed, would 
at least acquaint the rulers with the sentiments and feelings of the 
Indians and thus provide an opportunity for avoidance of mis- 
understandings. Thus, a humble beginning towards the deve- 
lopment of representative institutions in India was made by the 
Indian Councils Act of 1861. 


(6) The emotional after-effects of the Revolt were perhaps 
the most unfortunate. Racial bitterness was perhaps the worst 
legacy of the struggle. The Punch cartooned Indians as a sub-human 
creature, half-gorilla, half.negro who could be kept in check by 
superior force only. The agents of Imperialism in India dubbed the 
entire Indian people as unworthy of trust and subjected thcm to 
insults, humiliation and contemptuous treatment. _In the words of 
Jawaharlal Nehru: “Imperiaiism and the domination of one people 
over another is bad, and so is racialism. But imperialism plus 
racialism can lead only to horror and ultimately to the degradation 
of all concerned with them.” The entire structure of the Indian 
government was remodelled and based on the idea of a master race. 
This neo-Imperialism was justified by the philosophy of the White- 
man’s burden and the civilising role of England in India. The gulf 
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between the rulers and the ruled widened and erupted occasionally 
in political controversies, demonstrations and acts of violence. 


:(7) The Revolt of 1857 ended an era and sowed the seeds of a 
new era. The era of territorial aggrandisement gave place to the era 
of economic exploitation. For thé British, the danger from the feudal 
India ended for ever ; the new challenge to British Imperialism came 
from progressive India fed on the philosophy of John Stuart Mill and 
British liberals of the nineteenth century. 


Select Opinions 


RC. Majumdar. It would thus appear that the outbrc: < of 
the civil population in 1857 may be regarded asa war of indc pen- 
dence only if we take that term to mean any sort of fight agaifis: the 
Briüsh. But, then, the fight of the Pindaris against thc English nd 
the fight of the Wahabis against the Sikhs in the Panjab should also 
be regarded as such. Those who demur to it should try to find out 
how much the rebels in 1857 were prompted by motives of material 
interest and religious considerations which animated, respectively, 
the Pindaris and the Wahabis, and how mnch by the disinterested 
and patriotic motive of frecing the country from the yoke of foreigr ers. 
Apart from individual cases, here and there, no evidence has yet been 
brought to light which would support the view that the patriotic 
motive of freeing the country formed the chief incentive to the 
general outbreak of the people....It is difficult to avoid tne conclu- 
sion that the so-called First National War of Independence of 1857 
is neither First, nor National, nor a War of Independence. 


, S.B. Chaudhuri. First War of Independence it certainly was, 
as in the whole canvas of the recorded history of India it would be 
difficult to find a parallel to. this gigantic anti-foreign combine of all 
classes of people and of many provinces of India. There was never a 
war in India lasting continuously for more than a year and simultane- 
ously in all the regions which had for its objective the abasement and 
ejectment of the alien ruling power. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
INDIA UNDER LYTTON AND RIPON 
Lord Lytton, 1876-80 


Lord Lytton was a nominee of the Conservative Government of 
Benjamin Disracli and was appointed with a special eye to the Central 
Asian developments. Mr. Disraeli’s first letter to Lytton indicated 
the task the Viceroy was to perform : “The critical state of affairs 
in Central Asia demands a statesman, and I believe if you will accept 
this high post you will have an opportunity, not only of scrving your 
country, but of obtaining an enduring fame." Lord Lytton, who on 
an earlier occasion had refused the governorship of Madras on 
account of his bad health, was tempted to accept the post of the 
Viceroy as ‘a high and glorious command, which it would be a 
dereliction of duty to disobey’. Lytton took over charge from Lord 
Northbrook at Calcutta in April 1876. Lytton was a diplomat by 
profession and had served the British Foreign Office in many capa- 
cities. He was a reputed poet, a novelist and an essayist and known 
in the literary world as ‘Owen Meredith’. Till 1876 Lytton had no 
experience of administration nor any acquaintance with Indian 
affairs. 


Lytton and Free Trade. Free trade had become a passion 
with the ruling circles of England, more so because it suited the 
interests of an industrially advanced country that England was at 
that time. The Lancashire cotton manufacturers were jealous of the 
new cotton mills that were springing up at Bombay and wanted to 
prevent India from developing competitive industries ; they attacked 
the import duties on cotton goods levied in India. The Conservative 
Government, fully aware of the importance of the Lancashire vote, 
moved a resolution’ in the’ House of Commons on 11 July 1877 
which runs thus: “That in the opinion of this House, the duties 
now levied upon cotton manufactures imported into India, being 
protective in their nature, arc contrary to sound commercial policy, 
and ought to be repealed without delay, so soon as the financial 
condition of India will permit.” Lord Salisbury, the Sceretary of 
State for India, forwarded the said resolution to the Indian Govern- 
ment urging it to repeal the cotton duties. Notwithstanding the poor 
financial condition of India caused by famine. Lytton abolished 
import duties on twenty-nine articles including sugar, shectings, 
drill and some other varicties of cloth though all the members of 
the Viecroy's Executive Council were arrayed against him like “all 
the elephants of Porus”. Even Lord Salisbury had second thoughts 
and told Lytton that hurried action might give impression o 
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heedlessness. The Manchester Chamber of Commerce was, 
however, not satisfied with the pace and urged the abolition of the 
5% ad valorem duty on all varieties of cottoncloth. The Viceroy 
accepted in principle the desirability of abolishing all import duties, 
but wanted to wait till the lean financial years were over. However, 
in 1879 the duties on the coarser kinds of imported cotton were 
removed and the Viceroy had to use his constitutional powers to 
overrule the majority of his Council. Lord Salisbury, the Secretary 
of State, approved of the Viceroy’s action although the India Council 
was equally divided, seven voting for and seven against. Thus the 
claims of Indian administration were subordinated to the necessities 
of English politics. 


Financial Reforms. The policy of financial devolution begun 
under Lord Mayo was continued. Another step forward was taken 
in that direction. The Provincial governments were given the 
control of the expenditure upon all ordinary provincial services 
including land revenue, excise, stamps, law and justice, generai ad- 
ministration etc. For the discharge of the newly transferred services 
the provincial governments were not given any increase in their 
fixed grants, but handed over some specified sources of revenue 
(e.g., law and justice, excise, licence fec) from their respective pro- 
vinces. It was also provided that any surplus above the estimated 
income was to be shared equally with the Ceneral Government, the 
latter on its part undertaking to meet half of any deficit. It was hoped 
that the system would give the provinces an effective inducement to 
develop the revenue resources collected in the provinces, which 


would also improve the financial position of the government as 
a whole, 


Sir John Strachey, the Finance Member of the Viceroy’s 
Council, also took steps to equalize the rates of salt duties in the 
British Provinces. He also negotiated with the Indian princes for 
surrender of their rights of manufacture of salt in return for. compen- 
sation. Thus inter-state smuggling of salt came to an end and the 
salt duties began to yield more revenue to the government, 


The Famine of 1876-78. A servere famine ravaged India during 
1876.78. The areas worst effected were Madras, Bombay, Mysore, 
Hyderabad and some parts of Central India and the Panjab. The 
famine-affected area was estimated at 257,000 square miles, with a 
population of more than 58 millions. Many villages were depopulated 
and large tracts ol territory went out of cultivation. Romesh Dutt 
has estimated that five million people perished in a single year.’ 
The Government made half-hearted efforts to help the famine- 
stricken. The Government famine machinery was inadequate and 
ineffective and the unwisdom of the policy was amply clear. In 
1878 a Famine Commission was appointed under the presidency of 
Richard Strachey to enquire into the whole question of famines and 


1. Romesh Dutt : The Economic History of India, Vol. II (1960 ed.), p. 319. 
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grant of famine relief. The Commission disfavoured the grant of 
fratuitous help and wanted such a relief to be limited to the impotent 
poor. It urged that able-bodied persons should be provided 
employment on wages sufficient to maintain them in health. Further, 
it urged for the creation ofa Famine Fund in every province. As 
a part of the preventive programme, the Commission recommended 
the construction of railways and irrigation works. Thus were laid 
down the principles on which the Government of India based its 
subsequent famine policy. 


The Royal Titles Act, 1876. The British Parliament passed 
the Royal Titles Act, investing Queen Victoria with the title of 
Kaiseri-Hind or Queen Empress of India. The bill was ridiculed by 
the ?Liberals in England and coldly received in India. However, a 
grand darbar was held at Delhi on 1 January 1877 to announce to 
the people and princes of India the assumption of the title. Unfortu- 
nately, the darbar was held at a time when several parts of the 
country were in the grip of a severe famine. The Government of 
Lytton spent millions on pomp and pageantry when millions were 
dying of hunger and starvation. "The Royal Titles Act and the 
Delhi Darbar”, writes R.G. Pradhan, ‘‘drove an under-current of 
national humiliation among the people of India”. A Calcutta journal 
adversely commented that Nero was fiddling while Rome was burn- 
ing. In a way, the darbar proved a blessing in disguise. Lala 
Lajpat Rai writes : “The darbar reduccd the chiefs of India from the 
position of allies to that of feudatories, but it quite unconsciously and 
against the intentions of its author raised in theory the status of the 
Indian subjects cf the Queen to that of citizens of the British 
Empire...The darbar marked the beginning of the movement which 
filled the educated Indian with the idea of obtaining his rightful place 
in the Empire. He became articulate and began to assert himself. 
He raised the cry of “India for Indians” and claimed his country as 
his own".? It was after the vast assemblage of 1877 that S.N. 
Banerjee thought in terms of organising an association of Indians to 
voice their grievances and work for their rights. He had drawn his 
own lessons from the event. 


The Vernacular Press Act, March 1878. The unpopular 
policies of Lytton and the Government’s apathy towards the suffer- 
ings of the people drove discontent among the masses. In the Bombay 
presidency, records William Wedderburn, agrarian riots were followed 
by gang robberies and attacks on money-lenders. The simmering 
discontent came to the surface and the government policy began to 
be openly criticised in the vernacular press. Alarmed at the rapid 

owth of seditious writings, Lytton decided on a repressive policy. 
In March 1878 the Vernacular Pres Act was put on the statute 
book. Act IX of 1878, an Act for the Better Control of Publica- 
tions in Oriental Languages, empowered a magistrate to call upon 


2. Lajpat Rai, Young India, p. 124. 
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the printer and publisher of any vernacular newspaper to enter into 
a bond undertaking not to publish anything likely to excite feelings 
of disaffection against the government or antipathy between persons 
of different races, castes or religions among Her Majesty s subjects. 
The magistrate could also demand security and forfeit it if it 
contravened the regulations. If the offence re-occurred the equip- 
ment was liable to be seized. No appeal against the magistrate $ 
action could be made to a court of law. However, vernacular news- 
papers could get exemption from the operations of the act if the 
printer submitted proofs of the paper to a Government Censor. 


Sir Erskine Perry, a member of the India Council, described 
the bill as “a retrograde and ill-conceived measure, injurious tc the 
future progress of India” and commented that no imperial legislator 
could forge a more powerful weapon for extirpating an obnoxious 
Sou Mr. S.N. Banerjee described the act as ‘a bolt from the blue’. 

he worst feature of the Act was the discrimination between ‘the 
disloyal native press’ and ‘the loyal Anglo-Indian press. The Gag- 
ging Act, as it was nicknamed, apparently succeeded in making the 
vernacular press submissive, but drove the discontent underground. 
It was an unwise step to ‘smother the rising flames of discontent by 
blocking the chimney’. 


The Arms Act, 1878. Another repressive measure of Lytton’s 
administration was the Indian Arms Act. Act XI of 1878 made it 
a criminal offence to keep, bear or traffic in arms without licence. 
The penalties for contravention of the act were imprisonment for a 
term which may extend to three years or with fine or with both and 
in case of concealment or attempt at concealment to a term which 
may extend to seven years or with fine or both. The worst feature of 
the act, however, was the racial discrimination it introduced. 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians and some categories of government officials 
were exempted from the operation of this act. The act put the official 
seal a the already patent fact that Indians were no longer to be 
trusted. 


The Statutory Civil Service. The Charter Act of 1833 had 
declared all offices in India open to merit irrespective of nationality 
or colour. „The Charter Act of 1853 had provided for the holding 
of a competitive examination in London for recruitment to higher 
services under the Company. In 1864 Satyendra Nath Tagore was 
the first Indian to qualify for the covenanted service. The Act of 
1870 had made it clear that one-fifth of the recruits to the covenanted 
service should be Indians even without a competitive examination. 


Very few Indians could enter the Sacred precincts of the Indian 
Civil Service. The difficulties facing young Indian aspirants were 
very great. The European bureaucracy in India advocated a total 
closure of the doors of the LC.S. to Indians and those already 
employed to be got rid of by paying compensation. Lord Lytton 
recorded in a confidential minute : “No sooner was the Act of 1833 
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pased then the Government began to devise means for practically 
evading the fulfilment of it. We have had to choose between prohi- 
biting them and cheating them and we have chosen the least straight- 
forward course...I do not hesitate to say that both the Government 
of England and of India appear to me up to the present moment 
unable to answer satisfactorily the charge of having taken every means 
in their power of breaking to the heart words of promise they have 
uttered to the ear.” 


Lytton proposed the straightforward course of closing the 
Covenanted Civil Service to Indians and instead to create ‘a close 
native service’ to meet the provisions of the Act of 1870. The idea 
did ngt find favour with the Home authorities. Lord Cranbrooke, 
the Secretary of State, thought that the legislation to separate the 
black from the white sheep into two distinct flocks was not feasible 
and savoured of discrimination. Lytton then proposed the plan 
of the Statutory Civil Service in 1878-79. . According to the 
rules of 1879, the Government of India could employ some Indians 
of ‘good family and social standing’ to the Statutory Civil Service 
on the recommendation of the provincial governments and sub- 
ject to the confirmation of the Secretary of State, provided 
the number of such appointments did not exceed one-sixth of the 
total appoinunents made to the Covenanted Service in a year. The 
Statutory Civil Service was to have the same status as the Covenan- 
ted Service. Statutory Service, however, did not prove popular 
with the Indian public and had to be abolished eight years later. The 

Secretary of State did not agree to Lytton’s proposal of closing the 
Covenanted Service to the Indians altogether. However, steps were 
taken calculated taken to discourage Indians from competing for the 
said examination by lowering the maximum age from 21 to 19 years. 
Since the examination was held only in London, young Indians had to 
face insurmountable difficulties. *"Phroughout India”, writes S.N. 
Banerjee, “this was regarded as a deliberate attempt to blast the pros- 
pects of Indian candidates for the Indian Civil Service.” 


The Second Afghan War. Lytton provoked a senscless war 
with the Afghans with a view to establish a ‘scientific frontier’ 
towards the north-west. The wild adventure proved a failure, while 
the government had squandered millions extorted from the poor ryot. 


Estimate. Lytton undoubtedly was a man of ideas. It was 
he who had favoured the idea of forming a separate North-West 
Province under the direct supervision of the Central government. It 
was left to Curzon to give a practical shape to this proposal. Lytton’s 
plan for the formation of an Indian Privy Council of Indian princes 
was subsequently endorsed by the Montford Scheme of reforms and 
the Chamber of Princes came into existence in 1921. Lytton had 
also proposed putting India on the gold standard. Further, the 
recommendations of the Famine Commission of 1878 formed the basis 
for the subsequent famine administration of the Government in India. 
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Lytton must be judged a failure as a. ruler of India. H.C.E. 
Zacharias points out the names of Lord Lytton and Lord Curzon as 
the two Viceroys who have done more harm to India and to Eng- 
land’s position in India, than any other men that can be named. 
Marquess of Hartington (afterwards Duke of Devonshire) said in the 
British Parliament that Lytton was the very reverse of what an Indian 
Vicerory should be. Lytton’s unpopular and repressive policy drove 
discontent among the masses. The unrest became widespread and 
was becoming dangerous. A deep distrust characterised the relations 
of the rulers and the ruled. According to Blunt, “the state of things 
at the end of Lord Lytton's reign was bordering upon revolution." 
Lytton's reactionary policy was greatly responsible for the beginning of 
counteraction on the part of the Indians. If, however, the ultimate 
justification for British rule in India, as Philip Woodruff thinks, was 
the reaction it provoked and the political life it stung into India, then 
Lytton may share due credit with others in the making of modern 
India. In the evolution of political progress bad rulers are often 2 
blessing in disguise and so was Lytton, His repressive policy stirred 
the Indian community into life. Taken in this lieht, Lytton proved 
to be a benefactor of India, without intending it to be. 


Select Opinions 


V.A. Smith. Lytton's reputation has been obscured by the 
lack of an adequate biography ; by certain foreign peculiarities of 
manner and habits which offended conventional opinion ; and, above 
all, by reason of the bitter partisan controversies aroused by his 
Afghan policy, executed by him under the instructions of Lords 
Beaconsfield and Salisbury. The equally venomous criticism of the 
Vernacular Press Act further discredited him in popular opinion. 
Those causes have prevented Lord Lytton from attaining the *endur- 
ing fame' promised by the Prime Minister, and perhaps may be said 
to have left a general impression that he was a failure as a ruler of 
India. Ifsuch an opinion exists it is based upon insufficient grounds. 
The best parts of his internal policy were of permanent value, and 
served as the basis of developments effected by his successors ; while 
the most essential measures of his Afghan policy, by which I mean 
the occupation of Quetta and the securing of the Kurrum valley, 


either remained undisturbed, or, if reversed for a time, had to be 
reaffirmed a few years later. : 


P.E. Roberts. No Viceroy in modern times has been subjected 
to fiercer criticism than Lytton...His Afghan policy was...indecd a 
calamitous and unrighteous blunder, and on that head alone Lord 
Lytton’s claims to statesmanship are justly forfeit. The great loss of 
life in the famine of 1878-80, the measures taken to limit the freedom 
of the press, the miscalculation in the estimates of the war charges, 
all these things naturally gave ground for criticism. Yet no one can 
read Lord Lytton’s minutes and dispatches without realising that he 
was a man of;more than ordinary gifts. Though often hasty and 
impulsive, he brought some new and fruitful conceptions into the 
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"field of Indian politics. Many of his unrealized ideas only failed of 
realization because they were before their time, He advocated the 
introduction of a gold standard into the monetary system of India... 
He suggested the creation of a north-west gg province under 
the direct control of the government of India.... Hg rg the 
formation of an Indian Privy Council of the ruling chiefs....He tried 
to stop the tendenicy to pass too lenient sentenceson Europeans who 
had assaulted their Indian servants. 


S. Gopal. Ofreal achievement Lytton could show little. He 
had sound impulses on such matters as the official attitude to the 
subject race and the employment of Indians in the civil service. 
His famine administration was efficient ; and the gross error in the 
finantial estimates in the last year of the viceroyalty was not a subs- 
tantive one. Yet on the whcle Lytton's domestic policy was irrelevant. 
He believed in symbol and ceremony, exalted the feudal princes 
and sought to terrorize the middle classes of Bengal when in fact 
the areas of politicial sensitivity were Bombay and the Western 
Deccan....It was his adventurism in foreign policy which turned the 
viceroyalty to ashes. He was eager in 1879 to annex a major portion 
of Upper Burma....However, he restrained his ardour, especially as 
his enthusiasm was not shared by the home government and he was 
being criticised at that time for his forward policy in Afghanistan. 
There he acted as a runaway horsc...Lytton's policy could have been 
vindicated only by success; but this, to the surprise of few, was 
denied him, He had fought with a sword but no shicld ; and he 
paid the price. 


Lord Ripon, 1880-84 


George Fredrick Samuel Robinson, first Marquess of Ripon, 
was born in 1827. He began his public career in 1849 as attache’ at 
the Brussels Legation. In 1852 he entered the House of Commons 
on the Liberal Party ticket and in 1859 became Under Secretary for 
India. From 1861 to 1863 he was Under-Secretary for India and 
then was Secretary of State for India during 1866-68. In 1874 he 
accepted the Roman Catholic religion. During 1869-80 Ripon was 
a member of Gladstone's cabinet and was responsible for such 
legislation as the Irish Church Act, the Education Act and thc Ballot 
Act. In 1880 he was appointed the Viceroy of India. 


In 1880 the Liberal Party came to powcr in England under 
the leadership of Gladstone. Gladstone, the chief devotee of Liberty 
in Europe, explained his policy towards India thus : “Our title to 
be in India depends on a first condition, that our being there is 
profitable to the Indian natives ; and ona second condition, that we 

| can make them see and understand it to. be profitable." Gladstone 

4 chose Ripon to carry out this policy. Ripon was a honest man with 
a broad outlook. He wasa true Democrat. In 1852 Ripon wrote in 
a pamphlet entitled “The Duty of the Age" that Democracy was 
determined by two factors, First, that every man so far as he is a man 
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has a claim to share in the government of his country, in all its 
duties, responsibilities and charges, and Secondly, that self-govern- 
ment is the highest and noblest principle of politics, the safest 
foundation on which the state can rest. The sincerity of purpose is 
clear from his first public pronouncement in Calcutta when he said : 
“Judge me by my acts and notby my words." A true liberal of 
the Gladstonian era, Ripon's whole political outlook was the very 
antithesis of his immediate predecessor. He was inspired with’ a 
sense of mission and duty towards India. His principal measures 
bear the stamp of humanitarianism. He took some steps towards 
liberalizing the administration in India. 


India was ia a state of fermentation—political, social,,and 
religious—when Lord Ripon came to India. Lytton's unpopular 
measures had driven discontent among the masses and India was | 
bordering on revolution. Ripon tried to: heal the wounds of India 
and apart from undoing most of the unpopular acts of Lytton, took 
some positive and constructive steps for the good of the Indians. 
It was he who formulated the policy of local self-government and 
thereby laid the foundations of representative institutions in India. 


of the Vernacular Press Act, 1882. The obnoxious 
Press Act of 1878 was repealed by Act III of 1882 and newspapers 
published in vernacular languages were allowed equal freedom with 
the rest of the Indian press. This wise action of Ripon tried to 
undo the wrong done by Lytton and went a long way in conciliating 
public opinion. Of course, the Government retained the Sea 
Customs Act of 1878 which authorised the Post Office authorities to 
search and seize any vernacular writing of a seditious nature. 


The First Factory Act, 1881. To improve the lot of factory 
labourers, the Government of Ripon passed the first Factory Act 
which sought to regulate and improve the condition of labour in 
Indian factories. The Act prohibited the employment of children 
under the age of seven, limited the number of working hours for 
children below the age of twelve and required that dangerous machi- 
nery should be fenced. Inspectors were appointed to supervise the 
implementation of these measures. The Act opened a new phase 
in the industrial history of India. 


Financial Decentralization, 1882. Lord Ripon continued - 
the policy of financial devolution inaugurated under Lord Mayo. — 
As the first experiments in financial decentralization worked well, 
the Government of Ripon decided to increase further the financial 
responsibilites of the provinces. The sources of revenue were 
divided into three classes, viz., Imperial, Provincial and Divided. 1 


(i) Imperial Heads. Revenue from Customs, Posts and 
Telegraph, Railways, Opium, Salt, Mint, Military Receipts, Land 
Revenue etc., went wholly to the Central Government and the 
Central expenditure was to be met out of this income. 
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(ii) Provincial Heads. Income from subjects of local nature 
like Jails, Medical Services, Printing, Roads, General. Administration 
etc. was to go entirely to provincial governments. As the income 
fiom the transferred heads was not ordinarily sufficient for provin- 
cial requirements, the Central Government made good the deficiency 
in provincial income by a grant of fixed percentage of the land 
revenue which othei wise remained an Imperial subject. 


(iii) Divided Heads. Income from Excise, Stamps, Forests, 
Regisiration etc. was divided in equal proportion among the Central 
and Provincial Governments. The division of expenditure of these 
heads generally followed the incidence of the corresponding heads of 
receipts. 


The Resolution of 1882 introduced the system of quinquennial 
settlement with the provinces. 


The chief merit of the new system was that it gave the provin- 
cial governments a direct interest in the Divided Heads raised within 
their jurisdiction. The system also harmonised the financial interests 
of the Central and Provincial governments which now shared not 
only the receipts but also the expenditure on certain heads. Finan- 
cial settlements with the provinces were revised in 1887, 1892 and 
1897. 'Thesystem of Divided Heads begun by Ripon remained 
operative till it was modified by the Reforms of 1919. 


Resolution on Local Self-Government, 1882. Perhaps the 
most notable work of Ripon was the Government Resolution on 
Local Self-Government. Ripon set at work the municipal institu- 
tions of the country, for there, as he said, began the political 
education of the people. The development of Local Government 
was advocated not with a view to efficiency of administration, but as 
an instrument of political and popular education. 


Local Boards were to be developed throughout the country. In 
the rural areas the Governor-General desired that the smallest 
administrative unit—the sub-division, the taluka or the tahsil—should 


Committees and City bodies to form the local board. Local bodies 
were to be charged with 
sources of revenue. Ripon desired ) r c 
apply in case of local bodies the same principle of financial decentrali- 
zation which Lord Mayo had introduced towards them. The local 
boards, both urban and rural, must everywhere havealarge preponde- 
rance of non-official members, and the ; system of election wherever 
local circumstances permitted. The official interference was to be 
reduced to the minimum and “the Government should revise and 
check the acts of local bodies, but not dictate to them". Chairmen 
of these local bodies should not be officials, but elected by the local 
bodies themselves. Of course, official executive sanction should be 
necessary in certain cases, such as the raising of loans, undertaking 
works costings more than the prescribed sum, imposition of taxes in 
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other than the authorised forms, the alienation of municipal property, 
framing of rules and bye-laws etc. 


In pursuance of the above resolution Local Self-Government 
Acts were passed in various provinces during 1883-85. The Madras 
Local Boards Act of 1884 gave the work of lighting and cleaning of 
streets, education, water supply and medical aid to local bodies. 
Similar acts were passed in the Panjab and Bengal. 


Resolution on Land Revenue Policy. Ripon disfavoured 
the proposal which had been before the government for twenty ycars, 
of establishing a permanent settlement of the land revenue c: the 
model of Bengal throughout India. In 1793 Lord Cornwallis had by 
the Permanent Settlement of Bengal transformed tax-colléctors 
(zamindars) into landlords and placed the ryot at their tender mercy. 
Ripon sought to modify the ‘Permanent Settlement’ of Bengal cven 
by proposing to give the ryot an assurance of permanence and security, 
while at the same time committing the government not to 
make any further enhancement of land revenue except on the ground 
of rise of prices. The zamindars of Bengal opposed the measure, the 
peasants of Bengal did not support it for they feared that the Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy would be worse than the zamundars. Ripon's 
proposals did not find favour with the Secretary of State. 


Educational Reforms. In 1882 an Education Commission 
was appointed under the Chairmanship of Sir William Hunter to 
review the progress of education in the country since Wood's despatch 
of 1854 and to suggest measures for further implementation of the 
policy laid therein. The Commission emphazised the State's special 
responsibility for the expansion and improvement of primary 
education. It recommended that primary education may be 
entrusted to the care of the newly established Municipal and District 
Boards under the vigilant supervision and control of the government. 
As far as secondary education was concerned, the general principle was 
laid down that there should be two divisions of courses, one of literary 
education preparing students for Entrance Examination of the Uni- 
versity and the other of a practical character opening commercial and 
avocational careers. The Commission noted with satisfaction the 
system of grants-in-aid and urged its extension for secondary and 
higher education. A general principle was laid down that govern- 
ment should withdraw as early as possible from the direct manage- 
ment of secondaay schools. , The Commission also drew the attention 
of the government to the inadequate facilities for female education out- 
side the presidency town and made suggestions for its spread. The 
Commission did not make any recommendations regarding University 
education for it was not in its terms of reference. 


Most of the recommendations of the Commission were accepted 
by the government. The last quarter of the nineteenth century 
witnessed an unprecedented growth of schools in the country, mostly 
through private philanthropic activity, 


——— " 
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The Ibert Bill Controversy, 1883-84. Sir C.P. Ilbert was 
the Law Member of the Viceroy's Council. At the instance of the 
Viceroy he introduced a bill, po larly known as the Ilbert Bill, ia 
the Legislative Council on 2 February, 1883. The Bill sought to 
abolish at once and completely “every judicial disqualification 5ased 
merely on race distinctions". 


Before 1857 there were two separate systems of law and jurispru- 
dence in the Company's territories. The first was the Mohammadan 
law administered in the rural areas by the Company’s courts based 
on the de jure authority of the Mughal Emperor. The second was 
the English law administered in the Presidency towns by the Supreme 
Court. Most of the Governors-General had felt that it would be unfair 
io Submit Englishmen in India to M»hammadan law, and as such, 
except in the Presidency towns, no Indian judge could try criminal 
cases involving European British subjects. Indian judges, however, 
could try all civil cases even when Europeans were a party to a dis- 
pute. This dual system of law and courts was abolished in 1861 when 
the Indian Penal Code of the year gave a. uniform criminal law to 
the country and High Courts were established in the provinces. 
However, the disparity between Indian and European judges conti- 
nued. The Ilbert Bill sought to correct this anomaly and give equal 
powers to Indian and European judges. 


Mr. Behari Lal Gupta, a Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta, 
wrote to Sir Ashley Eden, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, that while 
officiating as Presidency Magistrate he had exercised judicial powers 
which he had to forfeit on being appointed to a more responsible 
post in the mofussil. This invidious discrimination between the Indian 
and European members of the Covenanted Civil Service naturally 
undermined the authority of the Indian judges. The proposed Bill 
sought to establish equality between the English and Indian judges. 


The Bill was most unpopular with the European community in 
India, Englishmen, particularly of the planters’ class, ill-treated and 
even on occasions beat their Indian servants to death, Those English- 
men were tried by English judges who usually let them off with no or 
very light punishment. To defend their special privileges the 
European community organised a Defence Association and collected 
afund of Rs. 150,000. They carried on propaganda both in India 
and London. They argued, “Shall we be judged by the Nigger ? 
Shall he send us to jail? Shall he be put in authority over us ? 
Never! It is impossible | Better that British rule in India should 
end than that we should be obliged to submit to such humiliating 
laws," They thought that the Viceroy had launched an attack on 
his own countrymen. They hurled abuses at him and passed 
resolutions urging the British Government to recall him before the 
expiration of the period of his office. There were possibilities of 
racial riots breaking out in Calcutta. Some Europeans of Calcutta 
organised a conspiracy to overpower the sentries at the, Government 
House, arrest the Viceroy and push him in a steamer and deport him 
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to England. The tea-planters of Assam formed a conspiracy to kidnap — 
the Viceroy who was scheduled to visit their province for a hunt. In 
London, The Times attacked the policies of Ripon. Even the Queen 
doubted the wisdom of the Viccroy’s proposed bill. 


Ripon bowed before the storm of agitation and a compromise 
was reached in 1884 which virtually surrendered the very principle 
for which the bill had been introduced. The amended Bill was 
enacted on 26 January 1884, which provided that European British: 
subjects, when brought to trial before a District Magistrate or Sessions 
Judge, whether European or Indian, were to have a right to claim 
trial bya Jury of twelve, at least seven of whom must be European: 
or Americans, If in the mofussil districts, no jury could be formed, 
the magistrate was to transfer the case to such other court qs the 
High Court might direct. < 


Rendition of Mysore. On the charge of misgovernment Lord 
William Bentinck had annexed the State of Mysore in 1831. Later 
on it came to the knowledge of the government that the reports of 
oppression in Mysore were greatly exaggerated. However, the 

' Company's authorities refused to reverse the decision. Ripon decided 
to correct the wrong done in 1831 and restered the administration 
of the state to the adopted son of the deposed Raja who had died in 
1867. The Instrument of Transfer which laid down conditions on 
which Mysore was restored to the Maharaja indicated the changed 
nature of relations between the Paramount Power and the Indian 
princes. ’ 


Resignation of Ripon. In the summer of 1832 Mr. Gladstone 
had willynilly sanctioned the occupation of Egypt. A contingent of 
Indian troops was sent to” Egypt and the burden of the Imperial 
war fell partly on the Indian Exchequer. Ripon launched & 
strong protest a ainst this gross injustice. Ripon felt that his mission. 
in India had failed. The Ibert Bill greatly disillusioned him. He 
Pius before the term of his Viceroyalty was over and returned - 
to England a defeated man. 


, Estimate of Ripon. Florence Nightingale called Ripon ‘the 
Saviour of India’ and his rule the beginning of a golden age in 
India: Arnold White, on the other Tafa; thought that Ripon had 
“opened the door to the loss of India.” Ripon was very popular with 
the Indians who long remembered him as ‘Ripon the Good and 
Virtuous. In his presidential address at the Indian National 
Congress session at Lahore in 1909, Pandit Madan Mohan Malviya 
said : “Ripon was the greatest and the most beloved Viccroy whom 
India has known. He was loved and respected by educated Indians” 
as I believe no Englishman'who has ever been connected with India, 
txcept the Father of the Indian National Congress, Mr. Allan - 
Octavian Hume and Sir William Wedderburn, has been loved and 
respected. Ripon was loved because he inaugurated that noble 
scheme of local self-government.;.because he iude the most coura- 
gcous attempt to act up to the spirit of the noble Proclamation of 
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1858, to eradicate race distinctions, and to treat his Indian fellow 
subjects as standing on the footing of equality with their European 
fellow subjects...because he was a God-fearing man...and believed in 
the truth of the teaching that righteousness exalteth a nation... because 
he was a type of the noblest of Ragishinea, who have an innate love 
of justice and who wish to sec the blessings of liberty which they 
themselves enjoy extended to all their fellowmen." One of the last 
acts of Ripon in 1909 was to vote for the Minto-Morley Reforms in 
the House of Lords. He died in 1909. * 


Unfortunately for India and Ripon the best measures of Ripon 
—local self-government, substitution of merit for patronage and job- 
bery in filling posts in the higher branches of subordinate services, the 
Ilbeet Bill—were defeated by the Indian bureaucracy. Very little 
was done in the sphere of local self-government or, as Blunt puts it: 
“Poor little acts were passed allowing native communities to mend 
their own roads, provided the Commissioner does not think them 
incapable of doing so." Perhaps the outcome of Ripon's efforts was 
little. Ripon is remembered not that he had been able to do much, 
but, as Surendra Nath Banerjce puts it, for “the purity of his inten- 
tions, the loftiness of his ideals. the righteousness of his policy, and his 
hatred of racial disqualifications."? Ripon's doings, though un- 
successful, raised hopes and aspirations which marked the beginning 
of political life in India. 


Select Opinions 


P.E. Roberts. Lord Ripon was indeed of a different stamp 
trom the typical Viceroy, and in his whole political outlook was the 
very antithesis of his immediate predecessor. He was a true Libera 
of the Gladstonian era, with a strong belief in the virtues of peace, 
laisser faire, and self-government...Among men of Indian race who 
had received an education on English lines there was growing up à 
strong and altogether natural desire to play a more active part in 
the administration of their country, and to introduce into the East 
those conceptions of constitutional and representative government 
with which their newly acquired western knowledge made them, in 
theory at any rate, acquainted. With these aspirations Lord Ripon 
heartily sympathised, and he was determined to take some forward 
steps in the direction of Jiberalizing the Indian Government. 


S. Gopal, Ripon was a man of no high intellectual or ad- 
ministrative ability, and there was little in his Indian record which 
raised him above the rank of mediocrity. Yet paradoxically his term 
has become one of the a peaks of British Indian history. Thinking 
Indians were persuaded by the events of those four years that there 
were men in high places in Britain who regarded dominion as a 
trust and were willing to exert themselves to fulfil that trust....Ripon 
was sure in his mind that it was the growing class of educated 
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Indians to whom responsibility should gradually be transferred. ‘To 

overlook and despise these men, to regard them as people to be “kept 
down” is to me the height of political folly.’ The uuspectacular ex- 

pansion of local self-government and plans to raise the age of recruit- 

ment to the civil scrvice were his methods of increasing the participa- 
tion of these educated Indians in government; and neither proved 
fruitful, But the tension created by the careless decision to grant powers 
of criminal jurisdiction to Indian judges over European British 

subjects in the country districts floodlighted the political ideas and 

beliefs of the Viceroy, and did more than any other event after 1857 

to make British rule acceptable to politically conscious Indians. 

They realized too that British statesmen by themselves could achieve 
little, for they would always be confronted by the blind yet powerful 

antagonism of the British community in India. If Indians were some 

day to be free, they would themselves have to strike the blow. 1883 

saw the beginnings of Indian political organisation and nation::list 
endeavour. 
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CHAPTER XX 


LORD GEORGE NATHANIEL CURZON 
(1899-1905) 


The appointment of Lord Curzon as Viceroy of India in 
succession io Lord Elgin If was the fulfilment of the life-long dream 
ofCurzon. While at Eton he had written about the allurements and 
demands of an Indian Viceroyalty and believed that he was born to 
hold that post. He knew more about India and Indian problems in 

1898 than any other Viceroy at the time of appointment. He had 
| been to India before a number of times and had carlicr travclled 
across Korea, China, Japan, Ceylon, Afghanistan, Samarkand, 
Tashkand and Persia and acquainted himsel with problems connect- 
ed with India's defences. He had written three books on Asian pro- 
blems. It was said that Curzou knew more about India than any 
living man of the times, yet he thought that he had a lot to learn for 
he once said; “The East is a University in which the scholar never 
takes a degree." 


For a dutiful and conscientious Viceroy the task was really 
great. The famine of 1896-98 and the following bubonic plague 
had created problems. Revenues were declining. Changing times 
called for a thorough overhauling of the administrative machinery. 
Far more serious was the political climate in the country : renascent 
India was questioning the very right of the British to rule India. The 
problem of India’s defences assumed new dimensions in the age o 
rising European Imperialism. 


Administrative Reforms 


Curzon had a clear cut conception of the task before him. He 
was convinced of the necessity and urgency ofa thorough reform of 
the entire administrative machinery. In the course of a conversation 
! in London in July 190+ he said that ‘epochs arise in the history of 
every country when the administrative machinery requires to Dt 
taken to picces and overhauled and readjusted to the altered necessi- 
-tics or the growing demands of the hour." There was scarcely a 
department. of the government or à branch of the service which 
escaped his crusading zeal for reform, He aimed at ‘efficiency’ of 
- administration and the trend of-his mind was towards ‘officialization’ 
and ‘centralization.’ He showed scant consideration for the feelings 
and aspirations of the people and hoped to build British rule in India 
ona “rock of granite." Curzon’s method was to appoint an expert 
commission to probe into the working of a department and then 
enact necessary legislation. 


249 
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(1) Police Reforms. In 1902 a Police Commission was appoint- 
ed under the presidentship of Sir Andrew Frazer to enquire into 
police administration of every province. The report of the Comn 
sion submitted in 1903 was described by Curzon thus: “Nom 
fearless or useful report bad ever been placed before the Governmen 
of India.” The report described the police force as “far from cfliciel 
defective in training and organisation, inadequately supervise 
corrupt and oppréssive" and emphasised its failure to secure f 
confidence and co-operation of the people. Among the various m 
commendations of the Commission were increase in salaries of 
ranks of the police, increase in the strength of police force in 4 
provinces, setting up of training schools both for officers and co 
tables, direct recruitment in place of promotion in higher r: 
setting par a provincial police service, creation of a Central D 
mentof Criminal Intelligence under a Director with subordina 
departments in the provinces, etc., etc. 


. Most of the recommendations of the Commission were © -ceptet 
and implemented. This meant an increase of expenditure oi 
Police MEN. from £2,117,000 in 1898 to £3,212,189 by 190 


was passed. The Act sought to increase official control over uni 

sities by limiting the number of fellows and increasing the nominat 
element over elected fellows. The Government was vested with 
fto to veto the regulations passed by the Senates. Conditio 


ve part in the promotion of study ant 
research. In'the words of HCE, A a: “The Act of 190 


[ niversity to be an institution meant, 
for the fostering of love of learning but for the previding of efficien 
hurdles in a race after jobs.” : 


_ (3) Economic Reforms. Curzon's administration 
legislation relating to Famines, Land Revenue, Irrigation, A 
ture, Railways, Taxation, Currency etc. 


Å The famine and draught of 1899-1900 had affected wide 
in. south, central and western India. More than 10 lakh p 


1, H.C.F. Zacharias : Renascent India, p. 137. 
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died in British India alone. A Famine Commission was appointed 
under the presidency of Sir Anthony Macdonnell to enquire into the 
resulis of famine operations. "The Commission rted that the 
relief distributed was excessive and undue emphasis was laid on 
gratuitous measures. It recoramended payment by ‘task work’ for the 
able-bodied and laid down rules for dealing with the fodder famine. 


The Land Resolution of 16 January 1902 outlined. the aim of 
greater elasticity in revenue collection and the policy of reduction of 
assessment in cases of failure of crops. If there was to be any increase 
in the land revenuc demand at the time of settlement, it was to be 
graduated. 


Ip 1901 a Commission was appointed under the chairmanship- 
of Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff to investigate into the whole question 
of Irrigation. The Commission recommended an additional ex- 
penditure of 4} crores of rupees on irrigation spread over 20 years. 
The work on the Jhelum canal was completed and the digging of the 
Upper Chenab, the Upper Jhelum and the Lower Bari Doab taken in 
hand. Further, the Panjab Land Alienation Act (1900) put restrictions 
on the transfer of land from agriculturists to non-agriculturists, whilc 
the Co-operative Credit Societies Act (1904) sought to provide culti- 
vators with loans at cheap rates of interest. Besides, for the improve- 
ment of Indian agriculture and livestock and encouragement of 
scientific methods of cultivation, an Imperial Agriculture Department 
ünder an Inspector-General was set up. 


A new Department of Commerce and Industry was established 
to look after the entire industrial and commercial interests in India. 
This Department looked afier Posts aud Telegraph, Factories, Rail- 
way Administration, Mines, Ports, Marine etc. 


The Indian Coinage and Paper Currency Act of 1899 made the 
British sovereign legal tender in India at the rate of Rs. 15 to a 
sovereign. India was put on a. gold. standard. However, the plan 
did not work well. Ultimately the Gold Exchange Standard Plan was 
evolved under which the Government was to give rupees in return for 
gold, and gold for rupees only in case of foreign remittances, 


. Curzon gave special attention to the development of Railways. 
The existing lines were improved while work on new lines was taken 
in hand. It is said that Lord Curzon actually built a far greater 
mileage of railway lines than any other Viceroy had done so far. Mr. 
Thomas Robertson, a railway expert, was invited from England to 
give advice on the working and administration of railways. The 
expert found the condition of railways unsatisfactory and recommend- 
cd a ‘root-and branch reforra' of the entire railway system. He urged 
that railway lines should be built “more as commercial enterprises 
than they have been in the past.” He also recommended the setting 
up of a Railway Board to look after all matters connected with : Rail- 
way administration, control of State owned lines, supervision of 
Company owned lines and other cognate matters. 
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(4) Judicial Reforms. Curzon also aimed at improvement 
of the judicial set up. The number of judges of the Calcutta High 
Court was increased to cope with increased work. Healso increased 
the salary and emoluments of the judges of the High Court as well 
as subordinate courts. Above all, the Indian Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure was revised. However, nothing substantial was done to 
improve the procedure followed or delay caused in the decision of 
cases, 


(5) Army Reforms. From the very beginning of British 
rule in India the army had performed the double task of protection 
from external dangers as well as helped in the maintenance of peace 
within the country. Russian activities in Central Asia and the com- 
pletion of the Tashkent Railway alarmed the Government of India 
and worried them about the north-west defences. 


The work of the reorganisation of the army was mostly the 
work of Lord Kitchner, the Commander-in-Chief in India from 
„1902 to 1909. The Indian army was grouped into two commands— 
the Northern Command with its headquarters at. Murree and strik- 
ing point as Peshawar and the Southern Command with its head- 
quarters at Poona and striking point at Quetta. In each division there 
were to the three brigades. two of native battalions and one of 
British battalion. Every Brigadier was to be responsible for the 
efficiency of his brigade. A training college for officers on the 
model of Camberley College of England was set up at Quetta. Better 
arms were supplied to the British troops. Above all, every battalion 
of the army was subjected to a severe test called ‘The Kitchner Test’. 
The reorganisation of the army naturally meant an increase in 
expenditure on this department. 


_ (6) Calcutta Corporation Act, 1899. In the name of 
efficiency Curzon sought to undo the noble work done by Lord 
Ripon in the field of local self-government. The Calcutta Corpo- 
ration Act reduced the strength of elected members, thereby giving 
the British clement a definite majority both on the Corporation and 
on its various Committees. In fact the Corporation was reduced to 
the position of “an Anglo-Indian house". ‘Che Indian members 
resented the change and 28 members resigned in protest. Curzon 
remained undeterred and was so happy with his doing that ata 
banquet in 1903 he said that he would like to become the Mayor of 
Calcutta after his retirement from the office of Viceroyalty. 


domly Ancient Monuments Act, 1904. A keen student of 
history and deeply interested in archaeology he passed an act to 
repair, restore and protect the historical monuments in the 
country. A sum of £50,000 was sanctioned for carrying on the 
repair of historical buildings in India. He even put pressure 9n 
the Indian states to preserve the rich heritage of India in. the Ajanta- 
Ellora Caves, at the Sanchi Stupa etc. He urged the provincial 
governments to open museums for the safe custody of rare objects: 
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us Curzon paid his homage “to the poets, artists and creators of 
the past.” 
< The Partition of Bengal, 1905 


A masterpiece of Curzon's internal policy was the partition of 

— Bengal into two provinces of Bengal proper and Eastern Bengal and 

— Assam in 1905. Efficiency of administration demanded the re-arrange- 
“ment of boundaries between Bengal and Assam. 


The province of Bengal at that time comprised Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa with an arca of 189,000 square miles and a popula- 
tion of 80 millions. Non-Bengalis of Bihar and Orissa numbered 21 
millions. Curzon described the partiticn as ‘a mere readjustment of 
administrative boundaries’. It was explained that the eastern districts 
of Mymensingh and Backergange divisions were notorious for lawless- 
ness and crime and the police arrangement was unable to cope with 
the situation. The Lieutenant-Governor who was in charge of the 
extensive areas could not properly look after these extensive areas. 
Besides, there had been historical precedents of the creation of 
separate administrative units, as the setting up of North-West 
Provinces in 1865 and separation of Assam under a High Commis- 
sioner in 1874. 


E In 1904 Curzon went on à personal tour of Eastern Bengal and 
, by October 1905 the proposal of partition took a final shape. The 
new province of Eastern Bengal and Assam was to include Assam 
and the divisions of Dacca, Rajshahi and Chittagong with an area 
of 106,540 square miles and a population of 31 million people, 
out of which 18 millions were Mohammedans and 12 million 
Hindus. The headquarters of the new province was Dacca. 
The province was put uncer the charge of a-separate Lieutenant 
Governor. Western Benga ' Bihar and Orissa inclusive—was 
left with an area of 141,580 spuare miles and a population of 
54 millions out of which 42 millions were Hindus and 9 million 
; Mohammedans. 

The opposition to the partition of Bengal was great and vocal. 
The Bengal intelligentsia took it to be a subtle attack upon the grow- 
ing solidarity of Bengali nationalism, an attempt to undermine the 
traditions, history and language of the Bengalis. - The nationalists 
pointed out that the scheme was devised to divide the people on the 
basis of religion and to put the Muslims against the Hindus. That this 
explanation was not without foundation was clear from the declaration 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern Bengal that of his two wives, 
the Mohammedan wife was his favourite. Even Lord Curzon during 
his tour of Eastern Bengal explained that one object of the partition 
proposal was to create a Mohammedan province where Islam could 
be predominant and its followers in ascendancy. Evidently the 
Mohammedans of Eastern Bengal were won over by visions of 
political and material advantages awaiting them in a Muslim majori- 
ty province. 
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Far more offensive was the manner in which the proposal 
partition was carried out in the teeth of public opposition. 
Viceroy described the popular agitation as ‘partly unscrupulous 
partly misinformed’, while Sir Andrew Fraser, the Licutena 
Governor, attributed the agitation to vested interests of two professi 
al classes, the Calcutta Bar who feared a setback to their work 
to the creation ofa separate High Court at Dacca and the Cal 
journalists who feared the possibility of new newspapers b 
published from Dacca. Lord Morley, the new Secretary of S 
declared in 1905 that the partition was a ‘settled fact’. 


It was x ag to the Government that united Bengal could 
be placed under a Governor with a separate executive counci: as 

Madras and Bombay. The Viceroy turned down the proposal 
unsatisfactory. “Government by one man", wrote Curzon to 

Secretary of State in a letter dated 28 January 1904, “is infinite! 
better than Government by three men if it can be so manag 
What we want in India is personal knowledge of localities 
personal touch with the people. This can only be gained by the 
familiarity of the Head of the Administration with the places and 
people under his charge. With a triumvirate as a ruling power this - 
is quite impossible, and Bombay and Madras are both, in my view, 
illustrations that the weak points are in excess of the merits of the - 
system". Probably the best solution could be, what was done six — 
years later, the separation of non-Bengali speaking parts of Bihar 
and Orissa from Bengal proper. 1 


. Sentiment on both sides clouded the real issue and. 
poisoned the political atmosphere. The partition was fi T 
ata psychological moment, the year of Japan's victory over Russia, 
The Indian opinion was utterly disregarded. Gokhale in a ch 
at Benaras in 1905 said : “The Viceroy had made up his mind. The - 
officials under bim had expressed approval. What business had the _ 

ple to have an opinion of their own and to stand in the way f 
E o adá insult to injury, Lord Curzon described the opposition to 
rà measures as *manufactured'—an opposition in which all classes. 
ES ndians, high and low, uneducated and educated, Hindus and 
] ohammedans, had joined, an opposition than which nothing more - 
intense, nothing more widespread, nothing more spontaneous, had been. 
seen in the country in the whole of our political agitation.” Curzom 
made it a prestige issue and decided not to yield to pressure. Bengali. 
youth accepted it as a challenge to their nationalism and pledged to | 
undo it. Surendra Nath Banerjee became the leader of the opposition 
' and the popular slogan was “Surrender Not Banerjee”. E 


Recent researches have proved that Curzon's main motives 
were political and machiavellian, The partition of Bengal was 4 
strong weapon in Curzon’s armoury to undermine the solidarity of. 
politically advanced Bengalis and at lessening the political influence - 
of Calcutta in Indian affairs. In a private confidential letter tO 
the Secretary of State on 17 February 1904, Curzon wrote, “The 
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Bengalis, who like to think themselves a nation, and who dream 
of a future when the English will have been turned out and a 
Bengali Babu will be installed in Government House, Calcutta, ef 
course bitterly resent any disruption that will be likely to interfere 
with the realization of this dream. If we are weak enough to yield 
to their clamour now, we shall not be able to dismember or reduce 
Bengal again, and you will be cementing and solidifying, on the 
eastern flanks of India,a force already formidable and certain to 


be a source of increasing trouble in future’’.? 


The partition of Bengal, whatever its justification from the 
administrative viewpoint, was a cardinal blunder of Curzon. It 
embittered Indo-British relations. It created a breach between Muslims 
and Hfhdus for the Muslims thought that they had been deprived 
by the Hindus of the opportunities possible from a Muslim majority 
province. However, the partition and the resultant agitation 
gave a great fillip to the nationalist mcvement. The annulment of 
the partition in 1911 gave India a ‘sense of power' besides inculcat- 
ing love for Swadeshi. 


The Foreign Policy of Curzon 


Right from the time of Warren Hastings and Wellesley the 
gcn of suitable land frontiers had agitated the minds of the 
itish administrators in India as well as the Home authorities in 
England. Curzon, however, looked upon the problem of frontiers 
from a fresh angle. A keen student of geo-politics, Curzon gave to 
the problem of frontiers a ‘scientific’ basis and developed British 
India into what Mr. K.M. Pannikar calls an ‘Empire’ claiming to be 
heard in its own right, often fercing Home authorities into policies 
with which it was not in full agreement and considerably influencing 
British policy towards Asiatic countries. Curzon's general foreign 
policy towards Asiatic countries—Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan, 
Tibet and as far eastwards as Siam—is abundantly clear from what 
Curzon once side about Britain’s position towards the North-Western 
areas: “We do not want to occupy it but we cannot afford to see 
it occupied by our foes. We are quite content to let it remain in the 
hands of our allies and friends; but if rival and unfriendly influences 
creep up to it and lodge themselves right under our walls, we are 
compelled to intervene because a danger would thereby grow up 
that might one day menace our security". 


The Persian Gulf. Britain's special interest in the Persian 
Gulf dates from the seventeenth century when she occupied impor- 
tant stations in that area. British Residents in the Gulf acted as 
arbiters in the quarrels of the chiefs on the Arabian coasts, British 
navy suppressed piracy and enforced peace between warring chief. 
tains from Aden to Baluchistan. Although England did not aim at 


2. For details see B.L. Grover's «A Documentary Study of British Policy 
Towards Indian Nationalism, 1885-1909". 
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any colonial empire in this area she would not tolerate the territorial 
interests of any other great power in that area. 


In the last quarter of the nineteenth century European nations 
Were competing with one another in the race for mere and more 
colonies and ‘spheres of influence’. Russia was thrusting southward 
and looked for a port in the Persian Gulf. France was looking for 
a coaling station in the area, Germany was working on a plan to 
extend her Berlin-Baghadad Railway project to the Guifand even 
Turkey was keen to re-establish her suzerainty over Kuwait. 


In 1892-M. Deloncle declared in the French Chamber of Deputies 
that England's claim “to keep order by herself in the Persian Gulf” 
and to be “sovereign arbiter of all disputes between the Arab, Persian 
and Turkish chiefs" of the Gulf was exercised “in a form Earopean 
diplomacy had never recognised”. In -1898 M. Ottavi, the French 
Consul at Muscat, secured from the Sultan of Oman the coaiing 
station of Bunder Jissah, a harbour five miles south of Muscat. 
Curzon sent Colonel Meade supported by a British cruiser under 
Admiral Douglas to Oman and under threat of military action the 
Sultan revoked the concession to the French. England also thwarted all 
attempts of Russia, Germany and Turkey to gain vantage positions in 
the Gulf or challenge British position in that quarter. On 5 May 1903, 
Lord Lansdowne, the British Foreign Secretary, ina speech in the 
House of Lords gave an unequivocal declaration of England’s policy : 
“I say it without hesitation; we should regard the establishment of a 
naval base or of a fortified post in the Persian Gulf by any other 
Power as a very menace to British interests, and we should certainly 
resist it by all the means at our disposal'. Curzon’s personal visit to 
the Gulf escorted by a naval flotilla during November-December 1903 
demonstrated to the world England’s position of importance in the 
Gulfand Curzon’s view expressed before his appointment as Viceroy : 
t should regard the concession of a port upon the Persian Gulf to 
Russia by any Poweras a deliberate insult to Great Britain, as à 
wanton rupture of the status quo, as an international provocation to 
war, and I should impeach the British Minister, who was guilty of 
acquiescing in such a surrender, as a traitor to his country,” 


_ Curzon also thwarted Russian intrigues in the Perso-Afghan 
dispute about Seistan. On the strength. of an old treaty of 1857 
whereby both Persia and Afghanistan had agreed to settie their 
differences through the good offices of the British Government, 
Curzon despatched in 1902 Sir Henry MacMahon who arbitrated to 
the satisfaction of both the parties. 

Tibet. As early as 1774-5 Warren Hastings had sent George 
Bogle as the Company's envoy into Tibet to develop trade relations 
with that country. A second envoy was sent in 1783 for the same 
purpose. The priestly hierarchy of Tibet joined by the Chinese 
Resident there foiled all such attempts. In 1886 the consent of the 
Chinese, who claimed suzerainty over Tibet, was obtained for the 
despatch of a mission, but the plan fell through. The Tibetan-Sikkim 
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dispute over common boundary brought matters to the point of 
hostilities. A Sino-British Convention of 1890 demarcated the 
boundaries ; it also considered questions pertaining to trade between 
India and Tibet which took the shape of a definite agreement by 
1893. However, no actual trade resulted from this agreement for the 
Tibetans refused to accept this Convention and China which claimed 
suzerainty over Tibet could not enforce it. 


At the time of Curzon's arrival in India the relations with i 


Tibet had reached the point of deadlock. The Chinese suzerainty over 
Tibet was ineffective. The Viceroy’s letters to the Dalai Lama were 
returned unopened. Above all, the Russian influence at Lhasa was 
increasing and alarmed Curzon. A Russian national, Dorjicff had 
won the confidence of the Dalai Lama and brought to Tibet Russian 
arms and ammunition.® 


Curzon who had tried to forestall Russian influence towards the 
North-West in Afghanistan and Persia could not remain indifferent to 
the Russian advances in Tibet. Rumours were also afoot about a secret 
Sino-Russian agreement for establishment of a Russian protectorate 
over Tibet. The protests of the Russian ambassador in London 
against the contemplated despatch of a special mission to Tibet by 
the Government of India leat further suspicion to Russia's designs in 
that quarter. 


In 1903, with the permission of Home authorities, Curzon sent 
Colonel Younghusband with a small Gorkha contingent on a special 
mission to Tibet to “oblige Tibetans to come to an agreement". The 
Tibetans refused to negotiate and offered non-violent resistance. 
Younghusband pushed his way reaching Gyantse on April 11 and 
Lhasa on 3 August 1904. The Dalai Lama fled away from the 
capital leaving the charge of administration in the hands of senior 
officials. Younghusband dictated terms on 7 September 1904 which 
provided that Tibet would pay an indemnity of Rs. 75 lakhs at the 
rate of one lakh rupees per annum. Asa security for the payment, 
the Indian Government was to occupy the Chumbi valley (territory 
between Bhutan and Sikkim) for 75 years. Provision was also made 
for .opening trade marts at Yatung, Gyantse and Gartok. The 
Tibetans were also to respect the frontiers of Sikkim. Further clauses 
provided that Tibet would not grant any concessions for railways, 
roads, telegraphs etc. to any foreign state, but give Great Britain 
some control over the foreign affairs of Tibet. 


Mr. Brodrick, the Secretary of State, charged the Government 
of India with disregard of his instructions in that the huge indem- 
nity demanded was ‘in defiance of his express instructions and occupa- 


3. So great was the dread of Russian influence that in 1902 Lord Lans- 


downe reminded the Russian Government that if there were “any y of 
nie way in that country we should be to reply by a display of 
activity not only equivalent to but exceeding that of Russia. 
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tion of the Chumbi valley for 75 years ‘as disobedience of orders.” | 
Meantime Lord Lansdowne gave assurances to Russia that no 
occupation or protectorate or even inteference in the internal affairs of 
Tibet was intended. The Government of India defended the position 
of Younghusband but admitted an ‘error of judgment’ on his part. 
On the insistence of the Secretary of State and true to the pledge 
|a m to Russia the treaty was revised reducing the indemnity from Rs. - 
75 lakhs to 25 lakhs and providing for the evacuation of the Chumbi 
valley after three years. The valley was actually evacuated ‘in 
January 1908, 


Critics of Curzon's policy hold that the Younghusband mission. 
just gratified the imperialist tendencies of the Viceroy and that no 
permanent results followed. Only China gained out of the whole 
affair because the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 provided that | 
the two great powers would not negotiate with Tibet except through 
the intermediary of the Chinese Government. It must, however, be - 
said that Curzon’s vigorous and determined a ch counteracted 

all Russian schemes in Tibet—a great concern of the Viceroy. 


4 The North-West Frontier. Curzon followed ‘a realistic and 
commonsense policy' towards the tribesmen of the north-west frontier. 
He would have nothing to do with the ‘elastic and pliable adjectives? 
of Lawrence's Policy or Forward Policy or surrender to the *paralys- 
sing influence of these labels’. He said : **Let our new frontier policy 
be called by any name that men choose. Only let it be based not” 
upon obsolete political formulas, but upon up-to-date commonsense.” 
In the light of past experience Curzon hoped to draft a code of frontier 
policy which could with consistency, and without violent interrup- 
tions, be applied to the whole line of north-west frontier from the 
Pamirs to Baluchistan. Accordingly he followed the policy 
“withdrawal of British forces from advanced positions, employment - 
of tribal forces in defence of tribal territory, concentration of British 
forces in British territory behind them as a safeguard and @ 
support and improvement of communications in the rear.” Regular 
British troops were withdrawn from advanced positions in the trib: 
area like Gilgit, the Khyber, the Kurram and the Waziri country and. 
the task of the defence of these advanced posts entrusted totribal militia 


1902 and largely attended by the tribal chiefs, Curzon assured tf 
chiefs of the peaceful and non-aggressive aims of British policy b 
at the same time warned them of the consequences of violating 
frontier. Curzon crowned bis policy by the creation of a new North: 
West Frontier Province consisting of the settled districts of H b 
Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu, Dera Ismail Khan and the trans-bordet 
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tracts lying between the administrative frontier and the Durand 
Line. 

Curzon claimed all success for his frontier policy. Speaking 
in March 1904, Curzon referred to the past five years as unmarked by 
a single expedition on the entire North-West Frontier and the total 
loss of only 109 men for maintenance of peace in the area. Curzon 
had in mind the expeditions undertaken during 1850-90 with 
tremendous expenditure and loss in lives. Speaking in the House 
of Lords in 1908, Curzon said : “If any body had been disposed to 
doubt the success of the scheme of frontier which has now been in 
existence for ten years, his doubts must have been dispelled, and I 
hope that we shall now hear no more of the wild-cat schemes for ad- 
vancing into tribal territories, annexing up to the border, and driving 
roads through the tribal country.” 


Curzon's policy was, however, not without its shortcomings. 
Lord Minto wrote to the Secretary of State that “neither the border 
` police nor the levies have been capable of filling the position from 
which the troops were withdrawn" while Prof. Dodwell comments 
that “when the Khyber Rifles developed a habit of shooting their 
Adjutants, the outside world heard nothing of it". 


Curzon-Kitchner Controversy and Resignation of 
Curzon. In the Viceroy's Executive Council there used to be two 
members representing the Military Department—the Commander-in- 
Chief who was the executive head of the army in India and the 
Military Member (an ordinary Executive Councillor) who was 
incharge of the Army Administrative Department and advisor to the 
Governor-General on military matters. 

Lord Kitchner who came to India as Commander-in-Chief in 
1992 objected to this cumbrous departmental machinery and desired 
an end to this dual control of military affairs. In fact Kitchner 
wanted the abolition of the office of the Military Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council and all functions regarding military 
administration to be entrusted to the care of the Commander-in- 
Chief. Curzon strongly opposed this proposal maintaining that the 
proposal, if accepted, “would subvert the military authority of the 
Government of India as a whole and substitute for it a military 
autocracy in the person of the Commander in-Chief". 

The matters came to a head when in February 1903 
Mr. Edmond Ellis, the Military Member, modified the plan submitted 
by the Commander-in-Chief for the Tibet mission. Kitchner took 
offence at it and said, “While I am Commander-in-Chief nobody is 
going to have a word in criticism of my proposals and no department 
which renders this possible shall exist". Kitchner was in full battle- 
array. 
A change in the Government in England in 1902 had brought 
A.J. Balfour as Prime Minister and St. John Brodrick as the new Secre- 
tary of State. The new Government apprehensive of a war with Russia 
was not inclined to support the “dual system" and was more likely 
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to support Kitchner. After great deliberations the Home Covern- 
ment suggested a compromise. The position of the Military Member 
was not abolished but he was reduced to the position ofa Military 
Supply Member whose duties were more ofa civilian than of a military 
nature, All purely military functions of the Department were trans- 
ferred to the Commander-in-Chief. Curzon was urged to accept the 

ise. Sharp differences, however, arose over the appointment 
of the new Military Supply Member ; Curzon proposed the name of 
Sir Edmund Barrow while Kitchner claimed the right to be consulted 
1n the appointment of the Military Supply Member. The Secretary 
of State did not approve of the name of Edmund Barrow m..intain- 
ing that the Secretary of State was the final authority in naking 
appointments to the Viceroy's Executive. Council. Curzon ook it 
ea of confidence in him and tendered his resignation in August 


In d Balfour and Brodrick sought to create the impres- 
sion that Curzon sought to usurp the authority of the Secretary of 
State and his resignation was due to his differences on matters of 
foreign policy with the Home Government. Brodrick was certainly 
guilty of travesty of facts. The real cause of the conflict lay not 
so much in differences on principles but in personal animosity bet- 
ween two dominating personalities—Curzon and Kitchner. Kitchner 
though a very popular soldier was ‘too ferocious’ in manners with 
great capacity for intrigue. Lord Eisher observed that “to achieve a 
purpose Kitchner is Ignatius Loyala and Juggernaut’ while 
Milner pointed out, “I do not think Kitchner has ever distinguished 
between fighting, shall we say, the Mahdi and fighting his own 
colleagues and countrymen”. A great tactician, Kitchner got the 
better of Curzon. Thus Curzon was out-manoeuvred by Kitchner 
and Brodrick with Balfour as a willing accomplice. Even Ripon 
expressed his. unhappiness at the victory of Kitchner and wrote, 
“The military clement is triumphant, che civil element is discredited. 
This is a great misfortune.” 

Estimate of Curzon. Curzon wasa great imperialist. How 
great importance he attached to the Indian connection is clear from 
whathe said in 1898 : “India is the pivot of our Empire...If the 
Empire loses any other part of its Dominion we can survive, but if we 
lose India the sun of our Empire will have set.” He believed 
that British supremacy in India was intended to endure and hc did 
his best to make it impregnable. Speaking in 1909 at the Classical 
Association he said : “It wiil be well for England, better for India, 
best of all for the cause of progressive civilisation in general if it be 
clearly understood from the outset that...we have not the smallest 
intention of abandoning our Indian possessions, and that it is highly 
improbable that any such intention will be entertained by our 
posterity.” 

Curzon’s foreign and domestic policies were motivated by the 
urge to make the British position in India impregnable. He tried 
to keep India as a close preserve for Britain and save her from the 


—— 
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onslaught of rising European Imperialism on the move to get more 
and more colonies. He succeeded in checking the infiltration. of 
Russian, German and French influence in the Persian Gulf and took 
adequate precautions to save India’s North-Western and Northern 
Frontier against Russian designs. In his internal policies he tried to 
overhaul the entire administrative machinery, and make it more 
efficient to subserve the interests of the ruling power. He made 
painstaking studies of Indian problems of every kind. appointed 
numerous commissions to collect data and indicate directions of 
policies. In his educational reforms he aimed at greater official 
control of universities and limitation of private effort in the field ; 
in his famine policics he aimed at perfection of the government 
Machinery of famine relief rather than study the root causes of 
famines and take preventive measures ; in his economic policies relat- 
ing to irrigation, land revenue, agriculture, railways, taxation and 
currency he aimed at greater efliciency rather than the improvement 
of the lot of the peopie... Curzon had a fetish for efficiency. This 
virtue of efficiency became a vice in India because it was, as 
Rabindranath Tagore puts it, ‘untouched by hand’, íe., the human 
element was missing. Mr. Montagu very aptly compared Curzon 
‘toa motor driver who spent all his energies and time in polishing 
up the different parts of his machine, but drove it not because he 
never knew where to drive to." 


If a man in public life is to be judged by his work, Curzon 
must be admitted a failure as a statesman. His attitude of lofty 
superiority and contempt for the opinions of the Indians and every- 
thing Indian undermined the wisdom of his reforms. He insulted the 
Indians and injured their deepest feelings. At the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Convocation he said : *We have hardly learned how to light the 
lamp of the soul...We have to save the rising generation from walk- 
ing into false paths and guide them to right ones.” On another 
occasion he described the Bengalis as cowards, windbags, unpracti- 
cable talkers and mere frothy patriots. He refused to meet the President 
of the Indian National Congress and characterised their activities as 
the letting off of ‘gas’; he looked upon their resolutions with 
contempt, because, as he said, nothing had ever come out of them. 


Curzon by his impolitic utterances and imperialist designs 
brought political unrest in India to a bursting point. In the early 
years of the twentieth century India witnessed widespread 
anarchism and political commotion. Cases of violence increased and 
young enthusiasts put implicit faith in the cult of the bomb. The 
responsibility for this widespread political unrest must greatly rest on 
the shoulders of Curzon. Apologists of Curzon’s policies like Lovat 
Fraser assert that the Indian agitation and development of national 
sentiment was the outcome of the general wave of resentment against 

uropean domination manifest at that time throughout Asia and that 
the Indian nationalists took advantage of the excitement created by 
Curzon's policies to propagate their views. Fraser believes that popu- 
lar movement “would have spread with almost as much incendiary 
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rapidity, if the universities- had been left alone, if Bengal had re- 
pe one and indivisible, if indeed, Lord Curzon had never been 
n," 


Curzon was perhaps the ablest Viceroy that England had till 
thensentto rule over India. In India Curzon became the most 
hated person. Like James II of England Curzon knew the art of 
making enemies. By his closed-mind approach he even antagonised 
the conservative and loyalist elements in India. If he aimed at streng: 
thening the foundation of British rule in India, he succeeded only in 
undermining British position in India. It was Curzon’s greatest mis- 
fortune that he could not understand the people over whom he ruled.” 
He could not appreciate the hopes and aspirations of the Indians. 
Gokhale compared Curzon with Aurangzeb and said: “We find the 
same attempt at a rule excessively centralized and intensely 
personal, the sarne strenuous purpose, the same overpowering 
consciousness of duty, the same marvellous capacity for work, 


the same sense of loneliness, the same persistence in a policy of 
distrust and repression, resulting in a bitter exasperation all round... 
He does not believe in what Mr. Gladstone used to call the principle 
of liberty as a factor of human progress. He has no sympathy with 
popular aspirations, and when he finds them among a subject people 
he thinks he is rendering their country a service by trying to put 
them down.” Philip Woodruff comments that even when Curzon 
gained a point by intellect and industry, he lost another by doing 
the right thing in the wrong way.‘ Possibly there could be no 
meeting ground between Curzon’s policies and Indian aspirations. 
Lala Lajpat Rai puts it thus : “India aimed at self-government and 
freedom, Curzon aimed at prolongation of their period of bondage. 
We wanted to be assertive and self-reliant, he wanted us to be sub- 
missive and under permanent control and tutelage. We wanted an 
extension of representative government, Curzon did his best to dis- 
credit the institutions that had been granted and to set back the hand 
of the clock.’’® 


In many respects Curzon can be compared with Dalhousie. 
Both possessed sharp intellect, relentless energy, considerable drive 
and persistence in a decided course. Both were authoritarian in 
temperament, ruthless in their ways and wanted to achieve too much 
at too great a pace. If Dalhousie gave a raw deal to Princely India, 
Curzon treated with scorn the nationalist elements and both sowed 
the wind leaving to their successors to reap the whirlwind. 


If both Curzon and Dalhousie sed great administrative 
talent and played a notable role in modernising India, both display 
lack of statesmanship and left a rich legacy of difficulties for their 
successors. Their Governor-Generalships are today remembered not 
so much for what they achieved as for what occurred in opposition 
to them. 

4, Philip Woodruff: The Men Who Ruled India, Vol. II, p. 194. 
5. Lajpat Rai: Young India, p. 108. 
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: Bad rulers are very often a blessing in disguise. Curzon’s 
imperialistic policies provoked reaction which in turn stung political 
life in India. Out of his tyranny was born a stronger sense of 
nationhood. Taken in this light Curzon proved to be a benefactor 
of India without intending to be so. 


Select Opinions 


placé before his eyes? The answer is undoubtedly to be found in 
the deep-rooted convictions which he entertained as to the nature of 
Great Britain's task in India. He was not one of those who held 
that India had been won by sword and must be held by the sword. 
Buthe was most emphatically amongst those who believed that the 
destinies of the Indian peoples had been entrusted by Providence to 
British keeping. “To me”, he declared speaking of British rule in 
India at the Guildhall in the summer of 1904, “it is the greatest 
thing that the English people have done or are doing now ; itis the 
highest touchstone of national dnty’’...And it was more than anything 
else his openly expressed assumption that it was in him, as the 
representative of the race chosen by God for its loftier standards— 


India along the road to higher things, that reposed the sole right of 
speaking for the Indian peoples, that earned for him the dislike of 
the educated classes. The more thoughtful among the Indian 
Nationalists showed a subtle appreciation of his point of view. “His 
idea clearly is to strengthen England's hold on India and to establish 
her here as India's permanent overlord, yet at the same time to 
secure some sort of autonomy subject to this overlordship for the 
Indian Government as representing the interests of the Indian 
people". And they gave point to their analysis by contrasting Lord 
Curzon's aims with the policy of Ripon. “Lord Ripon’s ideal was 
to secure, by slow degrees, autonomy for the Indian people. 
Curzon's is to secure it for the Indian Government.” 

Lovat Fraser. The real causes of unrest in India—í am now 
alluding to Anarchism-—had no more connection with the Viceroyalty 
of Curzon than they had with the moon. They sprang from that 
quickening of new aspirations which swept throughout Asia as à result 
of the victories of Japan...It has often been complained against 
Curzon that while he instilled new strength into British rule, he did 
nothing to satisfy the aspirations of Indians for a larger share in the 
control of their own affairs. The complaint is quite legitimate, and 
is entitled to an answer. The particular work which Lord Curzon 
went to India to do did not include an enlargement of liberties, such 
as has now been granted. It was a work which presented many more 
difficulties than he had anticipated ; he undertock many reforms 
which he had never originally contemplated ; and during the whole 
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of his second period of office he was intermittently engaged in a serious 
conflict which could not have been foreseen. Had he been able to 
complete the full term he had projected, had his pathway been peace- 
ful towards the end, it is my belief, and that of men who were in- 
timately associated with his Viceroyalty, that he would have come 
to realise the desirability of rounding off his labours by some subs- 
tantial concession to the aspirations of educated Indians. It would 
have been the natural and coping-stone of his work. 


P.E. Roberts. While men may legitimately differ as to Lord 
Curzon’s statesmanship and as to the ultimate effect of his general 
policy upon the destinies of the people he was called upon to govern, 
there can hardly be any question as to the high ideals that inspired 
him, or of the devotion to duty which, in the teeth of much ill- 
health, domestic sorrow, and physical pain, drove him on to the end 
of his course...Lord Curzon’s name will stand amongst the foremost 


y Lig. that make up the illustrious role of the Governors-General of 
ndia. 


i Michael Edwards. Curzon left India believing that he had 
failed. He had instituted great reforms, but had been unable to see 
them to fulfilment. He was convinced, however, that the failure 
had been due to people, not to ideas—and in a sense he was right... 
The British were no longer sure of their mission. When the poets 
and the imperialists were shouting most loudly about duty and res- 
Ponsibility, the British people refused to listen. In fact, Britain’s 
owo native race’ the working class—who had themselves been ex- 
ploited as a result of the imperialists’ interest in foreign paris—were 
rui eig ni their own slogans, demanding democracy and a voice 
in their own destiny. The imperial vision was to be eclipsed by a 
new vision of reform at home. Curzon had always despised demo- 
ome as much as he did the Indian intellectual, but it was to be the 
stell unconscious alliance between the British working clas and a 
fro ud of Indians which, in the end, was to separate India 
té DAY ritish Empire and begin the slow and often painful march 
Pus ely for all colonial Peoples of the world. Curzon had un- 

ed failed in his desire to bring back ‘the vitality of the un- 
piece urpose', but the purpose had been dead for over half a 
century and no one could have raised it from the tomb, 


S. Gopal. The best assessment of Cc A i 
- , urzon's personality as 
bec oe seem to be his own comment o2 his ablest civil servant, 
wie anti in ir ei dU creature—by far the most capable 
we havi i i 

oe € in this country, but destitute ofa ray of 

R.C. Majumdar, Lord Curzon’s concepti i i 
A t f a Viceroy was 
ofa benevolent autocrat. But in the dient of RS costa 
y the Indians the scale weighed heavily in favour of autocracy 
against benevolence. Lord Curzon's career in India also illustrates 
another characteristic of imperial statesmen of Britain, namely, the 
wide gap between Aep and practice...In view of all that was 
said and done by Lord Curzon, it is hardly a matter of surprise that 
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his administration, as a whole, was regarded with great disfavour by 
the Indians. His attitude was most reactionary and repressive in 
respect of the educated classes in India. There were four fields in 
which they had been steadily making their influence felt, but in all 
of them Curzon’s policy sought to put them back. He fettered the 
press by the Official Secrets Act, placed higher education under 
official control, took away the self-government in city corporations— 
granted a quarter of a century ago—, abolished competition for. high 
offices, and made everything dependent upon the pleasure of officials. 
He explained away the Queen's Proclamation and evidently thought 
thatit was not to the interest of the Englishmen that. educated 
classes should be more and more associated with the government of 


their country. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
ANGLO-AFGHAN RELATIONS 


The problem of Imperial defence and the search for a. scientific 
frontier towards the north-west brought the English into contact 
and clash with the Afghans. The danger from the Afghans and 
Afghanistan had ended with the end of the eighteenth century. 
Zaman Shah who had.once contemplated an invasion of India in the 
days of Sir John Shore and Wellesley had been blinded in the? inter- 
nal conflicts of Afghanistan and had taken refuge at Ludhiana as a 
Pensioner of the East India Company. The Napoleonic fear in the 
early years of the nineteenth century and later Russian designs and 
advances in Central Asia kept the Government of India in a state of 
disquietude. This Russophobia gives the clue to the nature and 
character of Anglo-Afghan relations in the nineteenth century. 


After the death of Timur Shah Durrani in 1793 a civil war 
ke out among his 23 sons. The Barakzai sirdars, Fateh Khan and 
Dost Mohammad, piayed the role of ‘king-makers’ and ultimately 
usurped the throne of Kabul. Shah Shuja, a grandson of Ahmad 
Shah Abdali (who ruled Kabul from 1803 to 1809), was defeated and 
obliged to take shelter at Ludhiana in 1816 asa pensioner of the 
East India Company. A number of royal weaklings succeeded, but 
ultimately gave place to Dost Mohammad who was elected Amir by 
an assembly of sirdars and proclaimed Amir by the Chief Mulla in 
1826. Dost Mohammad occupied Kabul and Ghazni. Enemies 
surrounded him on all sides. Outlying provinces asserted their in- 
dependence while Peshawar was lost to the Sikhs in 1834. 


Circumstances Leading to the First Afghan War 


, Auckland’s Afghan Policy, At the time Auckland came to 
India as Governor-General in 1836, there were alarming reports from 
Tehran about Russian advances. Russian ambition in Central Asia 
dates from the acquisition of Georgia in 1801. The Russo-Persian 
wars of 1811-13 and 1826.28 greatly humbled Persia and she was 
compelled to surrender peres territories round the Caspian Sea 
to Russia besides being forbidden to keep armed vessels in that sea. 
Russian influence replaced British influence in Persia and thwarted 
an English scheme for the establishment of a new route by thé 
Euphrates river to India. 


The increased Russian influence in Persia after the Treaty of 
Turkomanchai (1828) alarmed English mind about possible Russian 
designs on India. Experts in England raised the cry of ‘India in 
danger’. Mr. McNeill, the British Minister to Persia, wrote in. 1836 
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that a *Russian regiment at her farthest frontier post, on the western 
shore of the Caspian, is actually farther from St. Petersburg than 
from Lahore, a thousand miles on each side’. There was a search 
for a ‘scientific frontier’. The passes of the north-west seemed to 
hold the keys to the gateway of India. It was felt that Afghanistan 
should be under the control of a friendly prince. The politicians of 
the day felt that the fall of Herat meant, for both political and 
geographical reasons, the removal of the last barrier on any possible 
march to India. The Shah of Persia further alarmed the English mind 
by threatening Herat at Russia’s instigation. Dost Mohammad 
seemed somewhat indifferent towards Herat's defences. 


o The Russian danger seemed real. What steps could be taken ? 
Both Lord Palmerston, British Foreign Secretary and Auckland, who 
had been colleagues earlier in the ministries of Lord Grey and Lord 
Melbourne, advocated a Forward Policy and thought in terms of 
bringing Afghanistan within their political ambit. Palmerston wrote 
to Melbourne : “By taking the Afghans under our protection and in 
garrisoning, if necessary, Herat, we shall regain our ascendancy in 
Persia... British ascendancy in Persia gives security inthe castwards to 
‘Turkey, and tends to make the Sultan more independent and to 
place the Dardanelles more securely out of the grasp of Czar 
Nicholas". The Court of Directors held similar views when they wrote 
to Lord Auckland in June 1836 that “the time has arrived at which 
it would be right for you to interfere decidedly in the affairs of 
Afghanistan. Such an interference would doubtless be requisite, either 
ta prevent the extension of Persian dominion or Russian influence". 


Dost Mohammad, the Amir of Afghanistan, was anxious for 
English friendship and sent a congratulatory letter to Auckland on the 
latter's appointment as Governor-General. Dost Mohammad, how- 
ever, made his friendship conditional on British diplomatic help in 
recovering Peshawar from the Sikhs. Auckland replied in a 
cold and frigid manner, asserting neutrality in the Sikh-Afghan 
dispute and wrote : “It was not the practice of the British Govern- 
ment to interfere with the affairs of other independent states". In 
desperation Dost Mohammad turned to Russia and Persia for help in 
recovering Peshawar. 


In September 1837 Auckland sent Capt. Alexander Burnes to 
Kabul nominally on a commercial mission, but in reality to judge 
the political conditions there. Burnes reported from Kabul that “the 
Amir was entirely English in views” but insisted that British diplo-, 
matic pressure should be exerted on Ranjit Singh to restore Peshawar 
to the Afghans. ; Auckland was adamant and wrote to Burnes : 
“Dost Mohammad must give up all hopes of obtaining Peshawar ; 
that in keeping the peace between Lahore and Kabul, the Govern- 
ment of India was rendering him service of highest value, and as a 
consequence Dost M hammad must conclude no alliance with foreign 
powers on pain of British displeasure"'. Despaired of all help from 
the English, Dost Mohammad received a Russian envoy, Capt. 
Viktevitch, at Kabul, with marked favours. Burnes’ mission failed 
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and he left for India on 26 April, 1838. Meanwhile a Persian force 
laid siege of Herat in November 1837 and threatened its defences. 


After the failure of Burnes’ mission, two broad alternatives 
were left to Lord Auckland. Either to abandon all plans on Afgha- 
nistan and confine defensive measures to the line of the Indus or to 
invade Afghanistan, with or without the help of Ranjit Singh, 
dethrone the unfriendly Amir, Dost Mohammad, and entrust ihe 
country to some friendly prince, say Shah Shuja. 


The Government of Auckland decided upon a ‘forward policy’ 
and signed a Tripartite Treaty (June 1838) with Shah Shuja and 
Ranjit Singh. The treaty provided that Shah Shuja would be 
reinstated oa the throne of Kabul with the armed assistance of the 
Sikhs to whom the Shah was to pay two Jakh rupees per year for 
military assistance. The Company was to remain in the background 
‘jingling the money bag’. In return Shah Shuja bound himself to 
conduct his foreign relations with tlie advice of the English and the 
Sikhs ; he further recognised the Maharaja's claims over the Afghan 
territories on the right bank of the Indus and also gave up his sover- 
eign rights over the Amirs of Sind in return for a large sum of 
money. Preparations were made on a large scale for the invasion 
of Afghanistan and an army of invasion was assembled at Ferozepur. 


Meantime the whole political situation changed. The despatch 
of a British expeditionary force to Karrack in the Persian Gulf so 
greatly alarmed the Shah of Persia that he raised the siege of Herat 
on September 9, 1838. Moreover, under diplomatic pressure from 
England, the Russian government recalled its envoy from Kabul. So 
the original irritants which had stirred Auckland to activity ended. 


. . Auckland, however, decided to proceed with his plan of the 
invasion of Afghanistan. His mind was set at establishing a perma- 
nent barrier against the schemes of aggression from the north-west 
frontier. He believed that he had gone too far to countermand his 
plans without damaging the prestige of the English. Moreover, the 
isolation of Dost Mohammad offered an additional reason for teaching 
the Afghans a lesson. Accordingly, an English army under the 
command of Sir John Keane marched through the Bolan Pass, 
captured Kandhar and Ghazni and entered triumphantly into Kabul 
in August 1839. Dost Mohammad surrendered in 1840 and was 


sent as a prisoner to Calcutta. Shah Shuj i th 
Amir of Afghanistan. E as the 


The stupidity of the entire plan became evident before long. 
Shah Shuja was unacceptable to the people of Afghanistan and could 
be maintained in his position with British armed help alone. 
Auckland decided upon withdrawal of British troops, though a small 
garrison was left in Kabul under the command of General Elphin- 
stone. Soon the Afghans rose in. rebellion. Alexander Burnes was 
murdered in November 1841. On 11 December 1841, Macnaghten 
signed a humiliating treaty with Akbar Khan, son of Dost Moham- 
mad, agreeing to surrender his arms and evacuate Afghanistan. Dost 
Mohammad was to be released and Shah Shuja given the option of 
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remaining in Afghanistan or proceeding to India with the British troops. 
Macnaghten fell a victim on 23 December 1841. The retreat from 
Kabul began in January. General Elphinstone along with his entire 
army of 4,500 and 12,000 camp followers was murdered in January 
1842. Shah Shuja himself was assassinated in April 1842. Lord 
Ellenborough who succeeded Auckland in February 1842 decided 
upon evacuation of all British troops from Afghanistan. The grand. 
iose plan exploded like a balloon. 

Estimate of Auckland's Policy. The Afghan policy of 
Auckland has been subjected to universal condemnation. Innes 
described the Afghan war as “the most unqualified blunder commit- 
ted in the whole history of the British in India". 


e(1) Morally, the war was unjustified. In reply toa ra- 
tulatory letter from Dost Mohammad in 1836, Auckland himself had 
written to the Amir of his Government’s neutrality in the Sikh-Afghan 
dispute over Peshawar in that “it was not the practice of the British 
Government to interfere in the affairs of other indeperdent states". 
Afghanistan was an independent state and Dost Mohammad its 
acknowledged ruler. As such Dost Mohammad was perfectly justified 
in entering into negotiations with Persia or Russia uninfluenced by 
British interests. 

(2) Politically, the policy was inopportune and an outcome of 
misdirected activity. There could be some justification for the 
invasion of Afghanistan before September 9, 1838, when the Russo- 
Persian danger seemed real. However, after the Persians had raised 
the siege of Herat, the imminent danger to India’s defences disappear- 
ed. Again, the decision to support Shah Shuja was unfortunate. 
This prince was unpopular with the Afghans, particularly because he 
had come there with the help of infidels—the Sikhs and the 
Englishmen. One Afghan chieftain met the advancing British troops 
in 1839 and told the commander : «ff Shah Shuja is really a king, 
and come to the kingdom of his ancestors, what is the use of your 
army and name ? You have brought him by your moncy and arms 
into Afghanistan, leave him now with us: Afghans and let him 
rule us if he can”. In the words of historian Kaye, Shah Shuja’s 
entry into Kabul was “more like a funeral procession than the entry 
of a king into the capital of his restored dominion". With sullen 
and saddened faces the Afghans watched the parade of British 
strength. Very soon it became clear to the English that Shah Shuja 
could only be maintained on his throne with the help of British bayo- 
nets and at considerable expense to the Government of India. The 
best course under the circumstances would have been an admission of 
failure and a compromise with Dost Mohammad, the most popular 
ruler The persistence in a wrong course only ended in a disaster, 
considerably damaging British prestige. 

(3) The main object of Auckland to erect a permanent 
barrier in the north-west by installing a friendly prince on the throne 
of Afghanistan could not be realised. Dost Mohammad was 
released and the Afghans welcomed him as the Amir. ‘The fricndship 
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and goodwill of the Afghans could not be won, rather the Anglo- 
— animosity deepened, which in turn, encouraged the Persians 
and the Russians in their expansionist plans. 


(4) Lord Auckland and Lord Palmerston took an over- 
nervous view of Russian danger and decided to fight thc shadow 
while the actual enemy was some thousand miles away. Benjamin 
Disracli questioned in the British Parliament: “Why it was 
necessary to create a barrier for our Indian Empire ? When he 
looked at the geographical position of India he found an empire 
separated on the east and west from any power of importance by more 
than 2,000 miles of neutral territory, bounded on the north by an 

ble range of rocky mountains, and on the south by 10,000 
eger ocean. He wanted to know how a stronger barrier, a more 
efficient frontier could be secured than this which M ponasa 
In November 1839 a Russian expedition against the anate ol 
Khiva had ended in a tefailure. Disraeli described the war as 
having been zcv es witht sales and prosecuted without res- 
ponsibility. 

5) The judgment of all those who were competent to speak 
on Indians ais was towards condemnation of the policy. Bentinck, 
Elphinstone, Wellesley all decried the Afghan adventure. The 
Duke of Wellington had warned that any attempt to settle a. govern- 
ment in Afghanistan would be “a perennial march into that 
country." Sir Henry Fane, the Commander-in-Chief, had advised in 
1837, “Every advance you might make beyond the Sutlej to the 
westward, in my opinion, adds to your military weakness...If you 
want your Empire to expand, expand it over Oudh or over Gwalior 
and the remains of the Maratha Empire. Make yourself comp- 
letely sovereign of all within your bounds. But let alone the far 
west." 


(6) One political crime inevitably leads to another. The passage 
of British troops through Sind and the occupation of Shikarpur, 
Bukkar and Karachi were a gross violation of the Treaty of Perpetual 
Friendship concluded with the Amirs of Sind. Such interference 
resulted in the usurpation of the authority of the Amirs, and ultima- 
tely to war and annexation of Sind, 


J.A.R. Marriott described the Afghan policy of Auckland “a 
compound of folly, and ignorance and arrogance”, though only the 
opening chapter of a long story. 


John Lawrence’s Policy of Masterly Inactivity 


The second chapter of Anglo-Afghan relations opens with the 
Governor-Generalship of Lord Ellenborough and ends with the 
Viceroyalty of Lord Northbrook. As opposed to the policy of mis- 
directed war and activity, it has been called the policy of Masterly 
Inactivity. This policy of Masterly Inactivity was a direct outcome 
and a reaction to the disasters of the first Afghan war, The policy 
is very much associated with the name of John Lawrence because 
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it was during his viceroyalty that the time came for its application 
and the outlines of this policy came to be sharply defined. 

The term *Masterly Inactivity’ was coined by J.W.S. Wyllie in 
an article which he contributed on Lawrence's Afghan policy to the 
January 1867 issue of The Edinburgh Review. Since then the 
has been used to su or criticise the Afghan policy of di t 
Governors-General. The choice of the phrase i 
has given rise to considerable con and mi ion. 
Some have taken it to mean a pep. inacti mcer 
with severance of all diplomatic activity. 

The phrase ‘Masterly Inactivity’ does not correctly explain the 
Afghan policy of Lawrence. His policy was not based on indiffer- 
ence towards Afghan affairs and ignorance about Russian ambitions 
in Cefitral Asia, but was based on the principle of non-interference i 
the internal affaits of Afghanistan and watchfulness towards 
ings in that corner of the —— rD — Lawrence's - 
pher, has very aj iately summed up Lawrence's policy thus : 
“Sir John Locus Y sieren policy was a policy of self-reliance and 
self-restraint, of defence not defiance, of waiting and watching that 
he might be able to strike harder and in the right direction, if the 
time for aggressive action should ever come.” 


Lawrence's policy was an outcome of practical commonsense 
and intimate knowledge of the frontier lem. John Lawrence 
had been the Commissioner of the Panjab till 1859 and had first- 
hand knowledge about the arid terrain of Afghanistan and the 
Afghan passion for independence. As such, Lawrence was not 
likely to be swayed by passing sentiments or influenced by military 
adventurers. He opposed the Forward Policy of occupying military 
stations like Queita or stationing of a British Resident at Kabul or 
supporting one or the other pretender to the throne of Kabul for, as 
he argued, such a policy would mean going half way to meet the 
proposed danger ; would incur the displeasure and even enmity of 
brave and patriotic Afghans ; draw an English army away from the 
natural frontier of an almost impassable river (the Indus) and moun- 
tains to a frontier surrounded by enemies on all sides, besides involv- 
ing the Government of India in huge military expenditure. Lawrence, 
therefore, decided upon a policy of non-intervention into the affairs 
of Afghanistan. He convinced the Afghans that he did not covet 
an inch of their territory, would not interfere in their domestic feuds 
and wars of succession, would recognise any de facto ruler whoso- 
ever and wherever he might be, would never force a British envoy 
on the rulers of Afghanistan, but would be willing to help a success- 
ful prince with money and arms to enable him to stabilize his position 
or meet any foreign danger. _ 

Russophobia had been the dread of all Indian governments. 
What was Lawrence’s solution of this danger ? At one stage 
Lawrence believed that Russia might prove a safer neighbour than 
the wild tribes of Gentral Asia. During 1844-53 Anglo-Russian 
relations were cordial and Czar Nicholas I made more than one 
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attempt to seek a friendly agreement with England in regard to their 
relations in Central Asia. pose however, cold-shouldered the 
Czar's overtures. The Crimean War (1854-56) saw the two countries 
at war and humiliation of Russia. Checked in” the Near East, 
Russian expansionism found a new vent in Central Asia. In 1864 
the Russians occupied Chimkend, in 1865 Tashkent and in 1867 
the new province of Russian Turkestan was constituted with General 
Kaufmann as its first Governor-General. In 1868 Samarkand, the 
capital of the Khanate of Bokhara, capitulated to the Russians. 


Lawrence refused to take an alarmist view of these develop- 
ments and decided to follow the policy of laissez-faire into the affairs 
of Afghanistan. He expressed his views thus : “I feel no shadow of 
a doubt that if a formidable invasion of India from the wes* were 
imminent, the Afghans en masse, from the Amir of the day to the 
domestic slaves of the household, would readily oppose it" and that 
he was firmly convinced that the first invaders of Afghanistan, 
whether British or Russian, would be received as foes while the next 
would be welcomed as friends and deliverers. Thus Lawrence advo- 
cated that a strong force of British troops should be kept ready on the 
Indian frontier to meet all eventualities and secondly, that Russia 
should be told through British diplomatic channels that her advance 
beyond a particular point in Central Asia would mean war between 

, the two countries in all parts of the world. 


Dost Mohammad, the Amir of Afghanistan, died in 1863. 
Before his death he had named his son Sher Ali as his successor. 
However, a war of succession ensued among his 16 sons, the main 
contestants being Afzal, Azim and Sher Ali. In 1864 Lawrence 
recognised Sher Alias the ruler of Afghanistan. In 1866 Sher Ali 
lost Kabul and then Kaudhar to Afzal. Lawrence now recognised 
Afzal as ruler of Kabul and Kandhar and Sher Ali as ruler of Herat. 
In October 1867 Afzal died and his younger brother Azim Khan 
succeeded him. The Government of India decided to recognise the 
fait accompli and recognised Azim Khan as the Amir of Kabul. In 
September 1868 Yakub Khan, Sher Ali's son, defeated Azim Khan 
and Abdur Rehman and recaptured Kabul and Kandhar. Lawrence 
once again recognised Sher Alias the Amir of Afghanistan. Lawrence 
refused to be embroiled in the dynastic wars of Afghan Princes and 
did not give any military assistance to Sher Ali during 1865-67 or to 
Azim Khan in 1868. 

A slight modification is seen in Lawrence's policy during 
1867-68. His policy of non interference rested on the fulfilment of 
two conditions, namely, that the peace on the frontier was not dis- 
turbed and that no candidate in the civil war sought foreign help. 
In case any party sought Russian or Persian help then Lawrence 
would counter that more by assisting the ruler of Kabul with 
moderate supply of arms and subsidy to keep his position. As Sher 
Ali had established himself on the throne of Kabul, Lawrence tried 
to cultivate friendship with him and in 1968 offered him a present. of 
£60,000 and 3,500 stands of arms. 
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Estimate of Lawrence's Policy. (1) Lawrence's 

has been defended by some and criticised by inen It is el 
that every reasonable advantage was gained by remaining passive. 
At the Khyber Pass meeting between Lawrence and Dost d, 
the latter had apprised Lawrence of the nature of Afghan politics 
and advised a policy of non-interference. Lawrence, it is maintained, 
had no idea of doing away with the wish of an old friend who had 
rendered many services during the crisis of 1857. Besides, the 
Government of India was committed to a policy of non-interference 
by the Anglo-Afghan Treaty of 1855. Lawrence felt that it was 
the right opportunity to impress on the Afghan pcople the British 
policy of non-aggression and disinterestedness. 


*(2) It is maintained that a policy of interference would have 
defeated the very purpose in view by driving the Afghans into the 
camp of Persia and Russia. Any forward moves on the part of the 
Government of India would have involved military campaigning 
in Afghanistan amidst a hostile population and at a great cost to the 
English. Lawrence was fully convinced that the first invaders of 
Afghanistan, whether British or Russian, would be received as 
enemies while the next would come as helpers and deliverers. Besides, 
any moves on the part of the British would have evoked counter- 
moves on the part of the Russian. Mr. Wyllie puts the same 
argument thus : “Lawrence lulled the wakeful Anglophobia of Russian 
generals and disarmed their inconvenient propensity to meet supposed 
plots of ours in Afghanistan by counter-plots of their own in the same 
country." 


(3) Lawrence was not blind to Russian expansionist designs 


' in Central Asia. Besides advocating the maintenance ofa strong 


force on the Indian side of the frontier to meet all possible eventuali- 
ties, he sought to check Russian intrigues in Central Asia through 
diplomatic channels in Europe. He suggested “a clear understand- 
ing with the Government of St. Pet as to its objects and 
designs in central Asia, and that it might be given to understand 
that it cannot be permitted to interfere in the affairs of Afghanistan 
or those of any state which lies contiguous to our frontier", 


(4) The laissez.faire policy of Lawrence has been criticized 
on the ground that it indirectly encouraged wars of succession and 
consequent unrest in Afghanistan, “Critics of the policy of laissez- 
faire", says P.E. Roberts, “could say with some truth that such action 
was a direct encouragement to successful rebellion, that British 
approval of an Afghan chieftain's claims swung automatically with 
the gale of superior force like the vane of a weather-cock, and that no 
rulec of Afghanistan could set much store by a recognition which 
was transferred so lightly from one rival to another." Mr. Wyllie 
has ably demolished this argument. “In the first place" he writes, 
“the nomination of Sher Ali by his father though binding on the 
Barakzai family, gave him not a little of claim to our recognition. 
No such being as Dost Mohammad’s heir could have any existence 
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for the British Government until the voice of the chiefs and people 
should have ratified the deceased Amir’s choice. Secondly, any- 
thing that the Indian Government then or subsequently did or 
refrained from doing had nomore effect in rousing or quelling the 
force of Amir Khan’s revolutionary ambition, than it could have 
upon the motion of the planets in heaven". 


(5) Again, critics point out that uncalled for interference is one 
thing but to refuse help toa friendly prince when he begs for it in 
return for valuable services is quite another thing. Lawrence 
refused all help to Sher Ali in 1865, when that prince was in difficul- 
ty and in dire need of it. Had Lawrence helped him, it would have 
resulted in a speedy triumph of Sher Ali in the war of succession. 
Sher Ali would have naturally reciprocated the friendly gestures of 
the Government of India. Lawrence, however, gave him a pressent 
of £60,000 and some arms only after Sher Ali came out successful 
in the war of succession in 1868. Sher Ali interpreted this gesture 
as an outcome of Russian fear at Calcutta. Thus, this belated gift 
did not earn Lawrence the goodwill and friendship of Sher Ali. 


(6) If one main object of Lawrence's policy was the establish- 
ment of friendly relations with the Amir of Afghanistan, it is contend- 
ed, Lawrence did not succeed in that, Sher Ali regarded the 
English policy as ‘cold-blooded and selfish’ and remarked that “‘the 
English look to nothing but their own interests and bid their time". 
Thus, it is held, many of the troubles of Sher Ali were due to lack 
of British help or recognition. Lord Lawrence, however, held the 
view that’ the misfortunes of Sher Ali were “mainly due to the 
defects of his character and were the natural consequence of his 
rule. At one time he was capricious, insolent and headstrong ; on 
other occasions when energetic and prompt decision was essential 
he would give no orders and would not allow others to act”, 


(7) Prof. Dodwell points out that Lawrence's plan to check 
Russian advance in Central Asia through European diplomatic 
channels was Utopian in principle and rather unpracticable. ‘This 
approach indicated Lawrence's weakening in his policy of ‘Masterly 
Inactivity’. ‘Lawrence seems wholly to have ignored", remarks 
Prof Dodwell, “the point that unless England could entrench 
herself so strongly in Central Asia as to convince Russia of the 
futility of movements in that direction, an agreement in Europe 
could only be reached by subordinating English to Russian interests 
on the continent”, or as Curzon pointed out : “Russia would be able 


ee England quiet in Europe by finding occupation for her in 
Sia. 


It may be said in conclusion that though all the possible 
advantages could not be gained by Lawrence's policy, it decidedly 
was a better alternative to the Forward Policy followed by Au: land 
and Lytton. It was a policy of restrained activity and an outcome of 
keen insight into the difficult problem, The wisdom of the policy can 
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be best judged when we look to the results which came out with the 
reversal of this policy. 


Mayo and Northbrook. The policy of Lord Mayo 
(1868-72) was “no reversal but a continuation and development” 
of the Afghan policy of Lawrence. In 1869 Sher Ali was given a 
second gift of £60,000. Alarmed by Russian advances in tral 
Asia, Sher Ali asked for a defensive alliance with the English and 
for a definite treaty, a fixed subsidy and an unqualified support for 
his dynasty in all emergencies. Mayo refused to enter into any such 
engagement. In 1873 the Khanate of Khiva fell to the Russians and 
Sher Ali endeavoured to convince Lord Northbrook (1872-76) 
that “the interests of the Afghan and the English governments are 
identical, and that the frontier of Afghanistan is in truth the frontier 
of India". The Liberal Government of Gladstone in England 
instructed Northbrook to inform the Amir that the English “would 
maintain their settled policy in favour of Afghanistan if the Amir 
abides by their advice in external affairs.” 


Lytton and the Second Afghan War 


With the arrival of Lytton as Viceroy of India in 1876, a change 
in the policy towards Afghanistan was perceptible. Lytton wasa 
nominee of the Conservative Government of Benjamin Disraeli 
(1874-80). Under Disraeli the vague and wavering policy of the 
Liberals was replaced by a spirited foreign policy. Disraeli's foreign 
policy was of ‘proud reserve’, of having ‘scientific frontiers’ and. safe- 
guarding ‘spheres of influence’. He wanted to check Russia’s expanding 
power both in Europe and Asia. ‘Both-in the East and West", 
Disraeli said, “our object is to have prosperous, happy and contented 
neighbours.” Such matters, it was argued, could not be settled „in 
a day. ‘You cannot settle them as you would pay a morning visit , 
Disraeli once said. Relations with Afghanistan could no longer be 
left ambiguous. “One hand”, said Lytton, “washes another, and 
it is time for the Amir to show us some of his soap”. 


Lytton was sent to India with definite instructions to conclude 
“a more definite, equilateral and practical alliance” with the Amir 
of Afghanistan. Now the boot was on the other foot. Lytton offered 
to Sher Ali all the terms he had asked of Lord Mayo and North- 
brook, namely, a definite treaty, a fixed subsidy, support against 
Russia and acknowledgement of Sher Ali's younger son, Abdulla Jan 
as the next successor to the throne of Afghanistan in preference to 
the elder son, Yakub Khan. In return Sher Ali was asked to accept 
a British Resident at Kabul. ^ 

Lytton looked for an opportunity to open negotiations wit 
the Peu of Afghanistan. The assumption by the Queen of the 
title of Kaiser-i-Hind provided the needed oportunity. Lytton 
announced that a complimentary mission under Sir Lewis Pelly 
would be sent to Kabul to announce the news to Sher Ali. Sher Ali 
politely refused to receive such a mission and gave the following 


reasons for that: 
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(a) Sher Ali maintained that political questions had been 
sufficiently discussed at the Simia Conference and therefore there was 
no urgency or necessity of sending a mission ; 

(b) Permitting a British mission to visit Afghanistan, the Amir 
could not refuse the same concession to Russia ; 


(c) The Afghans are self-willed and greatly prize their honour. 
The arrival of a British mission would injure their feelings and under 
the circumstances, the Amir could not guarantee the safety of the 
British envoy ; 

(d) If the British mission put forward some proposal unaccept- 
able to him, even the existing relations would worsen. 3 


In fact, the Amir of Afghanistan wanted to keep the friendship of 
his two powerful neighbours, Russia and England, and not to estrange 


cither. He was equally anxious to keep both at an arm’s length. 


Lytton regarded the Amir’s reply as constituting “a contemp- 
tuous disr ^ of British interests and tried the ‘policy of threats’. 
The Mohammedan Agent of the Government of India, Atta Moham- 
mad at Kabul was asked to inform Sher Ali that the position of 
Afghanistan between Russia and Great Britain resembled that “of an 
earthen pipkin between two iron pots”, that if Sher Ali remained a 
friend the military power of England “could be spread round him as 
a ring of iron, and if he became an enemy, it could break him like 
a reed.” There was nothing that prevented England" Sher Ali was 
told,-"‘‘from coming to an understanding with Russia which 
might have the effect of wiping Afghanistan out of the map alto- | 
gether”. : 


Lytton had lost all faith in the policy of ‘masterly inactivity’ 
and his mind was working towards an ambitious ‘forward policy’. 
He wrote to Lord Salisbury, the Secretary of State : “The Amir is — 
satisfied that there is nothing more to be got out of us, that there | 
is nothing "much to be feared from us..he thinks his nor- 
thern neighbour more formidable" and further *that a policy 
of passive expectation has been tried with great patience for many 
years past and I cannot find that it has been productive of a single - 
result that is not eminently unsatisfactory". Lytton actually start 
preparations for military operations. Quetta was acquired from the 
Khan of Kelat by the Treaty of Jacobabad (December 1876), a 
British Agency was established at Gilgit, a boat bridge was cons- 
tructed at Khoshalgarh and British officers were sent to the Afghan 
border to study strategic positions. 


_ The Russian factor precipitated the crisis. The Anglo-Russian 
relations in Europe were brought to a crisis following the defeat of 
Turkey in the Russo-Turkish war (1877-78) and the Treaty of San 
Stephano which practically liquidated European Turkey and greatly 
increased Russian influence in the Balkans. Under threat of war from 
England and other European powers, Russia agreed to submit the terms: 
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of the Treaty of San Stephano before a conference of t powers held 
at Berlin (June-July 1878) and presided over by the Chancel- 


can strike at us by means of continental alliances while we cannot 
reach her anywhere. No great nation can accept such a position. 


Afghanistan. Immediately after the signing of the Treaty of Berlin 
the Russian Government instructed General tolietoff not to commit 


removed. 


Lytton was stunned. He could not understand how after 
accepting a Russian envoy at Kabul, Sher Ali could refuse a similar 
concession to England. Accordingly Lytton announced in August 
1878 the despatch of a British envoy of high rank, General Sir 
Neville Chamberlain to Kabul. The mission proceeded up to Jamrud. 
However, at the Khyber Pass Faiz Mohammad, the officer command- 
ing the Afghan troops told Chamberlain that armed resistance wo! 
be offered if he proceeded further. Anglo-Afghan relations reached 
the point of deadlock. Lytton's envoy was stopped at Ali Majid. 
The mission was dissolved. Lytton wrote to the Home authorities : 
“Sher Ali is not only a savage, but a savage with a touch of insanity. 
His feelings towards us are of bitter enmity...If by war or at the death of 
Sher Ali—the opportunity of dismembering Afghanistan came—the 
earliest opportunity should not be lost upon”. The situation somewhat 
eased when the Russian Government withdrew their envoy from 
Kabul Two alternatives were now open to Lytton. Either to 


Lytton decided on the invasion of Afghanistan. An 
ultimatum was sent to Sher Ali, demanding a ‘full and suitable’ 
apology and a promise to accept à permanent British Resident at 
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Kabul, failing compliance Afghanistan was to be invaded. Hostili- 
ties commenced on the expiry of the ultimatum date on 20th Novem- 
ber 1878. A large British army, numbering between 30,000 to 
40,000, marched into Afghanistan through the Khyber, the Peiwar 
and the Bolan Passes. All opposition cruinbled very soon and Sher Ali 
fled into Russian Turkistan, where he died on 21 February 1879. 
A peace treaty was signed with Yakub Khan, the eldest son of Sher 
Ali, at Gandamak on 26 May 1879 on the following terms : 


(a) Yakub Khan agreed to the stationing of a permanent British 
Resident at Kabul with agents at Herat and other places in the 
frontier ; 


(b) The Amir agreed to conduct his foreign policy with the 
advice of the Government of India ; 


(c) The Amir agreed to the British the control of the Kurram 
and Mishni Passes and such other frontier territory as was demanded 
by the ‘forward school’ of British strategists, i.e., the administration 
of the districts of Kurram, Pishin and Sibi. 


(d) In return the Government of India agreed to give the Amir 
all support against foreign aggression and an annual subsidy of six 
lakhs of rupees. ; 


The Treaty was hailed as securing ‘a scientific and adequate 
frontier’ for the Indian Empire. The Viceroy boasted that ‘the Afghans 
will like and respect us all the more for the thrashing we have given to 
Sher Ali". The British victory, however, was short-lived. The British 
Resident at Kabul, Major Cavagnari, was murdered like Alexander 
Burnes on 3 September 1879. British troops marched for the second 
time into Afghanistan and recaptured Kabul and Kandhar. Yakub 
Khan abdicated and took shelter in the British camp declaring that 
he would rather be a grass-cutter with the British than attempt to 
rule the Afghans : he was taken prisoner and sent to Dehra Doon. The 
English Commander found Kabul ‘much more Russian than English, 
the officers arrayed in uniforms of Russian patterns’, Lytton chalked 
out plans for the dismemberment and disintegration of Afghanistan. 
In April 1880 Gladstone won at the polls in England. Lytton resigned 
and was succeeded by Marquess of Ripon. Meantime Abdur Rehman, 
a nephew of Sher Ali, appeared on the scene and was recognised as 
the Amir of Afghanistan by Ripon also. The policy of disintegration 
of Afghanistan was given up and that of a ‘buffer state’ accepted 
again. 

Estimate of Lytton’s Policy. (1) The Afghan policy of 
Lord Lytton has been universally condemned both on moral and 
political grounds. Lytton showed a lamentable ignorance about the 
Afghan character and tried to coerce a people who prize their inde- 

pendence above everything cise. Perhaps Lytton himself was as capri- 
cious and wilful as Sher Ali whom he wanted to snub. Lytton refused 
to take the lessons of history. 
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(2) V.A. Smith describes Lytton's Afghan policy as ''carefully 
thought out and skilfully executed, with one exception...the station- 
ing of a permanent British envoy at Kabul was a step practically 
certain to result in disaster." Smith points out that the acquisition 
of Kelat gave the English the strategic position at Quetta command- 
ing the road to Kandhar ; the subsequent developments effected by 
construction of strategic railways and other methods were rend 
possible by the policy pursued by Lord Lytton. It may be said that 
the only achievement of the ‘gigantic gamble’ was the acquisition of 
Quetta and that too was acquired by a separate understanding with 
the Khan of Kelat in December 1876, two years before the commence- 


intrigue to counter British advances. This would have involved the 
building up of British armies at Kabul at considerable expense and 
would have drawn the Government of India deeper into the Afghan 
muddle. 


(4) It is contended that Lytton inherited a position of extreme 
difficulty and that the Russian invasion of India was thought to be 
somewhat real and was * e r 
assemblage of chiefs between Tabriz and Peshawar”. It may be said 
that Lytton took an over-nervous view of the situation when he 
thought that nothing short of war could stave off Russian action. 
Lord Salisbury had pointed out the essential weakness of Russian 
position and advised the use of large scale maps. 


(5) It is contended that Lytton was merely a puppet in the 
hands of the Imperialist Prime Minister Benjamın Disraeli who 
controlled the strings from London. Disraeli deplored the P of 
*Masterly Inactivity’ and admired Lytton's policy. Lytton, 
precipitated matters, and that was perhaps his real 
the failure of Neville Chamberlain's mission, the control of events 
virtually passed into the hands of the Viceroy, ‘the man on the spot, 
and instead of exercising restraint, Lytton precipitated war. Perhaps 
the best course could be to demand the withdrawal of the Russian 
agent at Kabul directly from St. Petersburg. This was the course 
Disraeli advocated, as is clear from his letter to 
Lord Cranbrook of 26 September 1878. “Lytton was told”, wrote 
ived the answer from Russia to 
d to send the 
received a 

ich i ipe away.” in, Disraeli 
snub which it may cost us much to wipe awa E rm, ea 


been quiet and obeyed m: orders, I have no doubt that, under the 
ad of E AU would have been equally dent.’ Added 
to it were the comments of Lord Salisbury that the Viceroy ve 
“forcing the hands of the Government...unless curbed, u^ von 
bring some terrible disaster.” These comments of Benjamin Disrae 
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and Salisbury, written before the disaster occurred, constitute the 
. most conclusive condemnation of Lytton'saction. Disraeli, however, 
to let down the Viceroy and this loyalty to a colleague 

brought the Afghan disaster. 


(6) Lytton had all along been a great critic of the ‘Inactivity’ 
policy of his predecessors in India and of Gladstone. About Glad- 
stone he wrote, “Gladstone has played the game of Russia in England 
to perfection and the Czar ought to give him a pension." In fact 
Lytton was convinced of the inevitability of war with Russia. On 
8 November 1876 he wrote to Salisbury, “So far as India is concern- 
ed, no event could be so fortunate as a war with Russia next spring.” 
He was convinced that England was stronger than Russia in Central 
Asia and even thought of taking the offensive and raising the Muslim 
Khanates of Central Asia against Russia. Salisbury all along advised 
Lytton to prevent “the muskets going off of themselves" and urged 
him “to resist military seducers if they are besetting your virtue." 
Salisbury believed that ‘a Kandhar’ next year “ʻa more mischievous 
policy than inactivity.” After the spring of 1878 Cranbrook 
succeeded Salisbury as Secretary of State for India, and Lytton got 
a freer hand in following a ‘forward’ policy. Lytton more than any- 
one else was responsible for the disastrous war. 


(7) Lytton’s policy rested on two ps—either a control of 
the foreign relations of Afghanistan oem a British Resident at 
Kabul or failing that to dismember and disintegrate Afghanistan. 
Abdur Rehman, “the ram caught in the thicket” proved to be no better 
than Sher Ali. After so much of expenditure in blood and treasure 
Afghanistan was restored to the same Position as before the Second 
Afghan War. The demand for a British Resident at Kabul was 

ven up. Lytton’s policy smacked of failure from the outset. and it 

ailed miserably. Later events showed the fallacy of Lytton’s supposi- 
tion that every Afghan chief was a secret friend of Russia. Rather. 
it became clear that they were no more friends of Russia than of 
Britain ; they were in fact friends of Afghan independence. 


Anglo-Afghan Relations from Ripon to World War I 


Russia's expansionist designs continued unabated even after the 
Second Afghan War. Fortified by a secret treaty with Germany 
and taking advantage of England's difficulties in Sudan, the Russians 
occupied Merv (a place 150 miles south-west of the Oxus and only 
200 miles from Herat) in 1884. This occupation was a direct 
violation of the assurance given by the Russian Foreign Minister to 
the British Government that Merv lay outside the sphere of Russian 
influence. The two countries, England and Russia, agreed to the 
appointment-of a joint commission to delimit the northern frontier of 
Afghanistan. Before the Boundary Commission could complete its 
work, the Russians brought matters to a crisis by occupying Panjdeh, 
a station one hundred miles south of Merv, in March 1885. Even the 
Liberal Government of Gladstone was stirred to action and Glad- 
stone'declared : We know that the attack was a Russian attack ; 


————— ——————Á 
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we know that the Afghans suffered in life, in spirit, and in repute ; 
we know that a blow was struck at the credit and authority of the 
Sovereign, our protected ally, who had committed no offence...we 
must do our best to have right done in the matter." The Govern- 
ment called reservists and the Parliament passed a vote of credit for 
military preparations. "The crisis was averted by the Russian cession 


of Zulfikar Pass to Afghanistan. 


Russia, however, continued her advance so 
wards and annexed the Pamirs in 1895. By Anglo-Russian Convention 
of 1895, signed at Petersburg, Russia recognised 
the southern boundary 


towards Herat was check 4 5 
towards the Far East and was soon involved in war with Japan. It 


was the Anglo-Russian Entente of 1907 which established cordial 
relations between the two countries in all parts of 
ing Afghanistan it was agreed that the Russian. Government 
recognised Afghanistan ‘as outside the sphere of Russian influence’ 
and further bound themselves not to send any agent to Kabul and 
also to conduct their political relations with Afghanistan through 


the intermediary of Great Britain. Britain, on her part, ag not 
to change the political status of Afghanistan or use her influence 
have complete equality of 


against Russia. Both the countries were to 
commercial opportunity in Afghanistan. 


Oddly enough the two countries, à 
not consulted. Afghanistan in the matter. Amir 
to signify his assent to the agreement between 
Anglo-Afghan relations once 


voked by the German agents, 
during the First World War, but was defeated. A peace treaty was 


concluded in 1921, which affirmed Afghanistan $ right to manage 
her external relations. In 1922 ambassadors were exchanged between 
Kabul and London. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
THE NORTH.WEST FRONTIER 


The hilly barren tracts lying between the Indus and Afghanistan 
and extending from the Pamirs in the north to the shores of the 
Arabian sea in the south and varying in width constituted the North- 
West Frontier of India. This 1,200 miles long belt of territory has 
offered an almost impenetrable barrier to all the invading armies from 
the north-west except when they came by the five passes of. Khyber, 
Kurram, Tochi, Gomal or Bolan. North of the Khyber Pass ‘high 
mountains make the area insurmountable while south of the Bolan 
Pass the territory of Baluchistan is protected by a dreary desert. Thus 
the only vulnerable land frontier has been between the Khyber and 
Bolan passes, i.e., between Peshawar and Quetta. 


Nature is very unkind to the people of this area, There is very 
little rain and little vegetation. A popular local proverb runs thus— 
“© God, when thou hadst created Sibi and Dadhar, what object 
there was in conceiving hell" Another local saying current is that 
when God created the world He dumped the rubbish on the frontier. 
Since the middle ages these hilly tracts have been inhabited by hardy 
and fanatical Muslim tribesmen who live on petty trading and plun- 
der of the neighbouring fertile fields of the Panjab. During the 
winter months the Pathans of this area come to the Panjab to sell 
dry fruits and medicinal herbs and retire back to their territory by 
Spar The plundering raids are organised from April to November 
when no hostages remain in the plains. Further, this frontier area 
was the rallying ground for disgruntled Muslims from India, deserters 
from the Indian army and robbers and dacoits. 


This frontier area has presented both an international and local 
problem of enormous complicity and difficulty to all Indian govern- 
ments since the time of Imperial Mauryas. The annexation of Sind 
and the Panjab brought the frontier of the Company co-terminus 
with the territory of the Baluchis and the Pathans. The policy of 
the Government of India towards these frontier tribes was not a 
uniform and settled policy. Nor was it a policy of ‘non-intervention’ 
in the tribal affairs, as was asserted in the Indian Legislature in 
February 1921. The policy as well as the methods of handling 
frontier problems varied from time to time and in different parts of 
the long frontier. Fear of Russian expansionist designs in Central 
Asia and desire to settle the government in Afghanistan prompted 
some Viceroys like Lytton, Lansdowne and Curzon to the building 
of strategic roads and railways and even annexation of strategic tribal 
areas. The only settled aim of frontier administration was the desire 
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to reach a ‘scientific frontier,’ the term being invested with different 
connotations at different times. 


Sir Charles Napier, the conqueror and first administrator of 
Sind, also arranged to protect the 150 miles of Sind frontier from 
the inroads of Bugtis, Dombkis, Jakranis and Baluchis by building 
Strategic forts on the frontier and garrisoning them „with troops ; 
besides the inhabitants of the frontier tracts were supplied with arms 
for their own defence. These measures met with little success and 
disorder reigned supreme for the British subjects in the frontier tracts 
far from resisting the raiders very often joined them in plunder of the 
interior. Under Napier's successor, Bartle Frere as Commissioner of 
Sind and Major John Jacob as the sole political agent of Upper Sind, 
the ‘Napier System’ was changed. Jacob disarmed British subjects 
on the frontier for they were suspected of helping the intruders. The 
forts on the frontier were dismantled. Jacob covered the country 
with a network of roads and canals and organised two regiments of 
Irregular Horse to chastise the offending tribesmen. Jacob’s method 
consisted in vigilant patrolling of the frontier areas and keeping in 
readiness mobile columns to meet eventualities, recognition of the 
Khan of Kalat as head of all the Baluchi tribes and full support to 
him in punishing offending individuals or tribes. Such was the 
Sind frontier system. Claiming all success for the system, Bartle 
Frere once said : “Can any one believe that human nature changes 
where the Sind frontier meets the Panjab.” 

The iy a frontier presented more difficult problems. The 
frontier was long and extremely mountainous and could not be 
defended by Jacob’s methods. While the Baluchi chiefs bordering 
the Sind frontier were comparatively speaking loyal and obedient to 
hereditary chiefs, the Pathaus of the northern frontier were not. For 
about a quarter century the sole aim of the Panjab frontier adminis- 
tration was to have a quiet frontier to tect their subjects and to 
keep trade routes open. John Lawrence Erected the Deputy Commis- 
sioners'of frontier districts to convince the tribesmen that they had no 
intention of interference in their affairs. However, if there were any 
inroads from across the frontier, the Panjab administration sent troops 
into the tribal territory to punish not only the individual offenders but 
the whole tribe and rather indiscriminately. Thus, for about a quarter 
century hardly any British official crossed the border into tribal 
ey although tribesmen were allowed to trade within British 

orders. 


The second phase of the Panjab frontier policy was an attempt 
to solve the problem by trying to “civilise’ the tribesmen. Hospitals 
were opened in the tribal territory, agricultural land on this side of 
the frontier given to peacefully disposed tribesmen, trade fairs orga- 
nised on the frontier and various avenues of employment provided 
in the army and police force. At the same time, an effective force 
was used to punish offending tribes. Coercion took the form of fines, 
blockades and punitive expeditions. This policy of “butcher and 
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bolt” meant destruction of their crops, burning of tribal vil and 
blowing up of their defensive towers. Fines were collected the 
offending tribes as compensation for property plundered. These 
methods of persuasion-cum-force did not prove very successful, The 
tribesmen remained as turbulent as ever before. 


With the arrival of Lytton in 1876 the policy of Masterly 
i for a 


and occupation of strategic stations all along the frontier. This 
resulted in a uniform policy along the Panjab and Sind frontier. 
Major Sandeman was appointed Agent to the Governor-General in 
Baluchistan. In relation to Baluchistan the policy of ‘non-interven- 
tio’ gave place to the policy of ‘conciliatory intervention.’ Lytton 
wrote on 23 March 1877 : “If it be conducive to British interests, as 
we have no doubt it is, to influence the tribes and the people who 
live beyond our border, we must be in contact with them. Itis 
by the everyday acts of earnest, ‘upright English gentlemen that 
lasting influence must be obtained, not by spasmodic demonstra- 
tions...". In 1876 Quetta was acquired from the Khan of Kalat. 
The same year the districts of Hazara, 
grouped into the Commissionership of Peshawar and the three 
southern districts of Bannu, Dera Ghazi i 
into the Commissionership of Derajat. In Febr 
Political Agency. Lord Lansdowne (1888-93) 
carried further the policy of Lytton by displacing the Maharaja of 
trol over Bori and Zhob valleys, 


occupation of Hunza-and Nagar in the Gilgit valley and finally in 
i ign in 1892. In 1892 Kurram 


These forward moves of the British Government created serious 
apprehensions in the mind of the Afghan ruler, Abdur Rehman. To 
conciliate him and to delimit the boundary into spheres of influence, 
Lord Lansdowne sent Sir Mortimer on a mission to Kabul 
in 1891. By the Durand t (1893) the Amir's subsidy 
was increased from twelve to eighteen lakh ru annum ; he 
was also allowed to import arms and ammunition at discretion. The 
Amir on his part agreed not to interfere into the affairs of Khyber 
Afridis, the Waziris and tribes inhabiting Swat, Bajaur, Dir and 
Chitral, The same year the Government of India announced a formal 
protectorate over Gilgit and Chitral. 


rit established friendly relations with the 
the frontier did not become more 
peaceful, rather there were greater chances of collision with the 
uncivilised tribes. In the words of C.C. Davies: “The new boundary 
line was not based upon sound topographical data, for during the 
process of demarcation, it was discovered that certain places, ‘marked 
on the Durand map, did not exist on the actual ground. Many 
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cthnic absurdities were perpetrated...The tribesmen were not consult- 
ed before 1893...Perhaps the Amir's consent was purchased by the 
increase of his subsidy to eighteen lakhs of rupees and by the 
recognition of his right to import munitions of war." Even the Amir 
of Afghanistan was apprehensive of British designs. He said: 
“Though England docs not want any piece of Afghanistan, still she 
never a chance of getting one and this friend has takcn more 
than Russia has.” The years following the Durand Agreement were 
a period of great disturbances in the whole tribal area. The British 
Agent was besieged in Chitral fort, the British forts at Chakdarra 
and Malakand were attacked and the Mohmand, Orakzai and 
Afridi tribesmen rose in rebellion. Even the Amir of Afghanistan 
assumed the title of Zia-ul-millat wa-ud-din and declared a holy c war 
against the British. In 1895 the Liberal Government of Lord 


the British side were heavy. British troops were dispersed in a num- 
ber of forts built in the tribal area. = 

Curzon’s Policy. On his arrival in India in 1899, Curzon 
found more than 10,000 British troops stationed beyond the frontier 
in the tribal area. Curzon was a widely travelled man and had 
made a close study of the geography of Asia and its political and 
economic problems. Added to this well-informed mind was the strong 
will and determination of the new viceroy. 


Forward Policy or surrender to the “paralysing influence of these 
labels.” He said : “Let our new fonder ema be called by any 
name that men choose, Only let it be based not upon obsolete 
political formulas, but upon up-to-date commonsense.” In the light 
of past experience Curzon hoped *'to'draft a code of frontier policy 
which could with consistency, and without violent interruptions, be 


tion of Gilgit was placed under the charge of the Government of 
Jammu and Kashmir. 
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(if) The defence of tribal tracts was left to bodies of tribal 
levies trained by British officers and required to act as militia 
in defence of their own native valleys and hills. Recruitment to 
local militias like the Khyber Rifles, the Kurram Militia, the 
Waziristan Militia also solved the unemployment problem in these 


arcas. 


(iii) The local militia was supported by mobile columns of 
regular British troops concentrated at strategic stations like Mala- 
khand, Dargai, Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu, Dera Ismail Khan, etc. 


(iv) To support the new policy, Curzon developed communi- 
cations in the rear. To support the Malakhand garrison a railway 
was ®uilt from Nowsherra to Dargai ; Peshawar was connected with 
Jamrud by rail, and further to Landikotal by road. In Baluchistan, 
the construction of Quetta-Nushki railway was taken in hand. 


(v) In April 1902 a great Darbar was held at Peshawar attended 
by 3,000 persons and many tribal chiefs. Curzon assured the tribal 
chiefs of the peaceful intentions and non-aggressive aims of British 
policy. At the same time he warned that “if you dart out from 
behind the shelter of the door to harass and pillage and slay, then 
you must not be surprised if we return quickly and batter the door 
in.” Addressing another assemblage of Baluchi chiefs, he reminded 
them of their responsibility to check lawlessness in their area. 
Referring to the murder of some Englishmen by the Ghazis he said : 
“If we could lift the purdah of the future world and sec what fate has 
attended these murderers, I do not think there would be many future 
Ghazis on the Pathan frontier or in Baluchistan.” The tribesmen 
understood that the Viceroy meant what he said. 


(vi) Allowances were sanctioned for different vibes to be paid 
at regular intervals to induce them to keep the roads and passes open 
and to maintain peace and tranquillity on the frontier. 


(vii) Curzon created a new North-West Frontier Province com- 
prising the five settled districts of Hazara, Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu 
and Dera Ismail Khan and the trans-border tracts lying between 
the administrative frontier and the Durand Line. Ever since the 
annexation of the Panjab in 1849, the administration of the frontier 
was the responsibility of the Panjab Government. As early as 1677 
the Secretary of State had expressed the view that the circumstances 
under which the frontier had been made the responsibility of the 
Panjab Government were obsolete. Lytton suggested the formation 
of a huge frontier province extending from Hazara in the north to the 
Arabian Sea. Curzon who brought an expert knowledge to bear 
on the problem saw the anomalous nature of the administrative 
arrangement and wrote to Shelburne in April 1900: “The Govern- 
ment of India, realising its own ignorance, but not realising that it 
was duplicating the danger, has placed, between itself and the frontier, 
the Panjab Government, which often knows even less and which has 
for 20 years been an instrument of procastination and obstruction 
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and weakness. I hope that one of the great reforms of my time 
will be the removal of this danger." In 1901 the new North-West 
Frontier Province was created and put in charge of a Chief Com- 
missioner who was placed directly under the control and supervision 
of the Government of India. To avoid the confusion of names, 
the old North West Province was renamed the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh. 


Curzon claimed all success for his frontier policy. Speaking 
on 30 March 1904, Curzon referred to the past five years as ‘unmarked 
by a single expedition on the entire North-West Frontier’ and the 
total loss of only 109 men in the maintenance of peace in the area. 
Curzon had in mind the 42 punitive expeditions organised during 
1850.90, with great expenditure and loss in lives, During che 
seven years of Curzon's administration only £248,000 were spent 
on the frontier military operations as against £4,584,000 dv ing 
1894-98, Speaking in the House of Lords in 1908 Curzon said : “If 
anybody had been disposed to doubt the success of the scheme of 
frontier policy which has been in existence for ten years, his doubts 
must have been dispelled, and I hope we shall now hear no more 
of the wild-cat schemes for advancing into tribal territories, annexing 
up to the border, and driving roads through the tribal country.” 


Curzon's policy, however, was not without its shortcomings. 
Lord Minto wrote to the Secretary State that “neither the border 
police nor the levies have been capable of filling the position from 
which the troops were withdrawn", while Prof. Dodwell comments 
that "when the Khyber Rifles developed a habit of shooting 
their Adjutants the outside world heard nothing of it.” The large 
scale importation of arms and ammunition into the tribal arca 
revolutionized the nature of warfare. During 1908-09 the Afridi, 
the Mohmand and Mahsud tribes rose in rebellion aided and abetted 
by the Afghans. Punitive expeditions had to be sanctioned. Curzon’s 
system entirely broke down. 


The Montagu-Chelmsford report recommended the association 
of an advisory council to assist the Chief Commissioner, The Indian 
Statutory Commission recommended for the creation of an electcd 
Lerislative Council and grant of representation to the North-West 
Province in the Central Legislature. In 1932 the province was raised 


to the status of a Governor's province and Sir Ralph Griffith 
appointed the first Governor. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
THE INDIAN STATES 


The Indian states numbered 562 and covered a total area of 
712,508 square miles. These states included some big like Hydera- 
bad (as large as Italy) with a population of 14 millions and an annual 
revenue of 8} crores of rupees and tiny states like Bilbari with a 
population of 27 persons and an annual income of Rs. 8 only. It has 
been estimated that 202 states had each an area of less than 10 square 
miles, 139 less than 5 square miles each while 70 states had each an 
area not exceeding one square mile. Generally speaking, the Indian 
states were “the inaccessible and less fertile tracts of the Indian 
peninsula”. In the process of conquest, the East India Company 
acquired important coastal tracts, the valleys of the great navigable 
rivers accessible from the sea and such tracts which were rich in 
agricultural products and densely populated by prosperous people in 
a position to purchase the luxury goods. brought by the East India 
Company. 

The making of Indian states was largely governed by the same 
circumstances which led to the growth of the East India Company's 
power in India. Many Indian states as independent or semi-indepen- 
dent principalties came into existence in the later Mughal period. 
The East India Company became a political power during the same 
period, profiting from the weakness of the Mughal central authority. 
Many states like Hyderabad, Oudh, and Rajput states were not con- 
quered or annexed by the English but accepted the Company’s 
supremacy. Some states notably the Rajput states of Central India 
had for centuries resisted the Mughals and later the Marathas and 
were saved from extinction by British intervention. Some states were 
created by the British in the process of the overthrow of Maratha 


Confederacy. 

A retrospective examination of the relations between the British 
and the Indian states suggests the following broad stages : 

(1) East India Company’s Struggle for equality with Indian 

states, 1740-65. 

(2) Policy of Ring Fence, 1765-1813, 

(3) Policy of Subordinate Isolation, 1813-58. 

(4) Policy of Subordinate Co-operation and Union 1858-1935. 

(5) Policy of Equal Federation, 1935.47. 


l. Figures for 1941. 
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The Company Struggles for Equality, 1740.65 


Prior to 1740 the East India Company was a commercial body 
with very little political ambition. The political ambitions of the 
vs ci in India may be dated from 1740, when Dupleix started 
dabbling in Indian politics and dreamed of laying the foundation of 
a Fresh dominion in India. For the defence of their commercial 
interests, the English followed the example of Dupleix and signalled 
their political identity by the capture of Arcot in 1751. In 1757 tle 
English won the battle of Plassey and became the political force 
behind the nawabs of Bengal. The Company becamea ruling power 
after the Emperor Shah Alam II granted it the Diwani of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa in 1765. Till 1765 the Company stood in relation 
to the Indian states in a position of subordination and was striving 
for a status of equality with them. 


Policy of Ring Fence or Buffer State, 1765-1813 


Warren Hastings’ wars against Mysore and the Marathas were 
fought with the object of establishing an equality of status with the 
Indian rulers. This period also saw the emergence of the policy of 
creating buffer states-around the Company's territories. The idea 
was purely that of defence of the frontiers of the Company. Broadly 
speaking, it was the policy of defence of their neighbours’ frontiers 
for safeguarding their own territories. The chief danger to the 

mpany’s territories was from the Afghan invaders and the Marathas. 
To safeguard against these dangers, the Company undertook to 
organize the defence of the frontiers of Oudh on the condition that 
the Nawab would defray the expenses of the defending army. ‘The 
defence of Oudh constituted the defence of Bengal at that time. 


3 With the arrival of Wellesley, the Company's relations with the 
ndian states underwent achange. Wellesley sought to reduce the 
Indian states to a position of dependence on the Company in fact if 
not declaredly so. He aimed at bringing the Indian states within 
the orbit of British political power and military protection. On 12 
July 1803 George Barlow wrote: “No native state should be left 
to exist in India which is not upheld by the British power or the 
political conduct of which is not under its absolute control" This 
policy may be described as the extension of the policy of ‘ring fence". 
Wellesley described his policy as purely defensive and pacific, for 
he felt compelled to extend the British dominions to counteract the 
designs of France. The rulers:of Hyderabad, Mysore, Oudh and other 
lesser states accepted the Subsidiary Alliance System. The defeat of the 
Marathas in. 1803 and Holkar in 1805 virtually established the supre- 


macy of British power. The Subsidiary S jan- 
tactics in Empire-building. dune den-hone 


Policy of Subordinate Isolation, 1813-58 


The wars of Lord Hastings (1813-23) opened in th 
relations of the East India Cone MEAT: e Indian m T The 
Imperial idea grew and the theory of Paramountcy began to develop. 
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In February 1814 Hastings noted in his diary : “Our object ought 
to be to render the British Government paramount in effect, if not 
declaredly so." The treaties that he concluded with the Indian - 
states were not on the basis of reciprocity and mutual amity, but 
imposed the obligation on the part of the Indian states to act in. sub- 
ordinate cooperation with the British Government and acknowledge 
its supremacy. Thus the Indian states surrendered all forms of 
external sovereignty to the East India Company. The states, how- 
ever, retained full sovereignty in internal administration. 

The years following the retirement of Lord Hastings saw the 
rapid increase of the influence of the Company in the internal 
admiwistration of the states. The British Residents were usually the 
organs of communication between the Government of India and 
the rulers of Indian states. Gradually their influence and power 
increased. Mountstuart Elphinstone explained his work as Resident 
thus—intelligence work, reporting situation of native Raja's armies 
and palace intrigues, performing military duties. As carly as 1805 
Cornwallis wrote to Lord Lake that “unless the British Residents 
exercised a power and an ascendancy that they ought not to exercise 
native governments would be immediately dissolved." With the 
assertion of the Company’s Paramountcy and adoption of the policy 
of ‘subordinate co-operation’ under Lord Hastings down to 1858 “the 
Resident ministers of the Company at Indian courts were slowly but 
effectively transformed from diplomatic agents representing a foreign 
power into executive and controlling officers of a superior govern- 
ment." Lord Hastings himself noted in his private journal : “Instead 
of acting in the character of ambassador, he (the Resident) assumes 
the functions of a dictator ; interferes in all their private concerns, 
countenances refractory subjects against them and makes the most 
ostentatious exhibitions of his exercise of authority”. Raja Chandu 
Lal during his administration in Hyderabad took his orders from the 
Resident, Colonel Low. Colonel Walker acted as an administrator- 
Resident when he helped the Gaekwar to collect revenue from the 
feudal chiefs. Colonel Macaulay wrote to ihe Raja of Cochin : “The 
Resident will be glad to learn on his arrival ncar Cochin the Raja 
will find it convenient to wait upon him". Henry Mead, a journa- 
list wrote before 1857 : “The whole functions of the government were 
carried on in most cases by the Resident in fact, if not in appearance. 
The titular monarch sighed in vain for the personal freedom enjoyed 
by his subjects. The Resident at Travancore was a savant and the 
Raja built an observatory and maintained men of science. The Raja 
of Mysore maintained stud horses, race horses, organised gold cups 
and presented heavy purses because the Resident was a lover of sports 
of turf”. È 

The Charter Act of 1833 metamorphosed the character of 
the Company. The Company was asked to wind up its commercial 
business. It assumed political functions in fact and name. A radical 
change followed in the policy towards the Indian states. The Com- 
pany adopted the practice of insisting its prior sanction and approval 
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in all matters of succession in states. Later they found it practicable 
to advise the princes on the choice of ministers. 


The policy of annexation of states whenever and wherever pos- 
sible was laid down by the Court of Directors in 1834. The policy 
was reiterated with emphasis in 1841 when the Court of Directors 
issued a directive to the Governor-General “to persevere in the one 
clear and direct course of abandoning no just and honourable acces- 
sion of territory or revenue”. The Governors-General of this period 
were frankly annexationists. Annexations were made to acquire 
new territories and new sources of revenue on the plea of failure of 
natural heirs or misgovernment. The Company as the supreme power 
had the right to withhold sanction for ‘adoption’ of heirs and the states 
in such cases ‘lapsed back’ to the Supreme Power. The Supreme &utho- 
rity which gave, 1t was argued, had the right to take back also. As to 
the problem of misgovernment in native states, the Company itself 
was to be greatly blamed. The Subsidiary System was full of evil 
consequences for the rulers of the Indian states. ‘Wherever the 
Subsidiary System is introduced” wrote Munro, “the country will soon 
bear the marks of it, in decaying villages and decreasing population . 
“If ever there was a device for insuring mal-government", wrote Sir 
Henry Lawrence in 1848, “it is that of a native Ruler and Minister 
both relying on foreign bayonets and directed by a British Resident. 
Even when all these are able, virtuous and considerate, still the wheels 
of government could hardly move smoothly. Each of the three may 
work incalculable mischief, but no one of them can do good if thwar- 
ted by others.” Karl Marx wrote in 1853: “As to native states, 
they virtually ceased to exist from the moment they became subsidiary 
to or protected by the Company. If you divide the revenue of a 
country between two governments, you are sure to cripple the resour- 


ces of one or the adm: aistration of both...the conditions under which 
they are allowed to retain their apparent independence are, at the 
same time, the conditions of 


n onditio permanent decay and an utter inability 
of improvement " William Bentinck annexed Mysore (1831), Cachar 
(1832), Coorg (1834) and Jaintia (1835), Auckland annexed Karnul, 
Mandavi (1839), Kolaba and Jalaun (1840). Dalhousie annexed about 


e] A Ad Indian states including big states like Nagpur, Satara 


Even after the establishment of the East India Com 's undis- 
puted Supremacy in 1818, the policy of the East Ia Osoapany 
vis-a-vis the Indian states was "chaotic, indefinite and contradictory." 
“The authorities of the East India Company" writes K.M. Pannikar, 
"were wavering with every passing fancy as to whether the rulers 
were zamindars, feudatories, tributaries or independent sovereigns; and 
each Governor-General and each Resident held and enforced his own 
views." Sometimes a Governor-General followed earlier precedents, 
anes times created a precedents. While a good number of 

ndian states were annexed, some states lik i i 
Bahawalpur in 1833, Kashmir in 1846 aL m, 


h 1 ashr 5 were assured of the Company's 
policy of non-intervention into the internal affairs of their states. 


"~ 
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Prof. Dodwell very aptly sums up the position thus : “Besides the 
rights vested by treaty in the Company, there had arisen, under no 
sanction but that of superior power on the one side and reluctant 
acquiescence on the other, a body of precedents relating to successions 
and to interference in the internal adminiswation of the states. To- 
gether these. constituted the Company's paramountcy,—undefined, 
undefinable, but always tending to expand under the strong pressure 
of political circumstances.” 


INDIAN STATES UNDER THE CROWN 


Policy of Subordinate Union and Co-operation, 1858-1935 


he assumption of direct responsibility by the British Crown in 
1858 provided an occasion for better definition of the relations 
between the Government of India and the Indian states. The Queen’s 
Proclamation, however, confirmed the existin ganomalies : 


«We hereby announce to the native princes of India, 

that all treatics and engagements made with them by or 

under the authority of the East India Company are by us 

accepted, and will be scrupulously maintained, and we 

look for the like observance on their part.” 

Yet the years following the Proclamation of 1858 marked a vital 
transformation in the relations between the Indian states and the 
Government of India. 

The Queen’s Proclamation announced the abandonment of the 
policy of annexation. The Doctrine of Lapse was buried deep in the 
soil. An assurance was given that the Crown desired “no extension 
of present territorial possessions." ' The change in policy was due to 
the loyal attitude of the ruling princes during the Revolt of 
1857-58 which had amply dernonstrated that the princes could be used 
as breakwaters to future possible storms in India: Lord Canning 
gave practical shape to the new trend by granting 140 sanads or 
"instruments of grants of adoption’ to Hindu and Muslim princes. 
Lord Lansdowne issued 17 more sanads. The new policy was to 
punish the ruler for misgovernment and if necessary to depose him 
but not to annex the state (e... in 1874 the Gaikwar was removed 
from the gaddi for charges of misgovernment, but the state was not 
annexed). The change in policy was welcomed by the princes. 

This immunity from the policy of annexation was purchased 
at great cost and lowering of the status of the Indian princes. Under 
the East India Company the sanction of the Governor-General was 
necessary only in case of failure of natural heirs. After 1858, the 


we could keep up à number of nativo states without political power, but as royal 
instruments, we should exist in India as long as our naval supremacy was main- 
tained. Of the substantial truth of this opinion, I have no doubt and the recent 
events have made it more deserving of our attention than ever. 
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fiction of the authority of the Mughal Emperor came to an end and 
the Crown stood forth as the unquestioned ruler and paramount 
power in India. As such, all successions had to regularly seck the 
sanction of the Crown. The Central Government wrote to the Chief 
Commissioner of Central Provinces in 1884 : “The succession to a 
native state is invalid until it receives in some form the sanction of 
the British authorities." The ruler did not inherit the gaddi as of 
right, but as a gift from the Paramount Power. The Indian prince 
was granted possession and administration not sovereignty and his 
continuation as ruler was conditional on his loyalty to the British 
Crown. Normally every ruler was formally installed on the gaddi 
by the British Agent. The British Government also acted as the 
guardian of a minor prince and arranged for administration of the 
state during minority. : S 


Further, the fiction of the Indian princes standing on a status 
of equality with the Crown as sovercign independent states finally 
came to an end. Canning referred to the rulers of Indian states as 
“feudatories and vassals” and to the Crown as “the unquestioned 
ruler and Paramount Power in India." Again, he wrote: “There is 
a reality in the suzerainty of the sovereign of England which has 
never existed before and which is not only felt but eagerly acknow- 
ledged by the chiefs." Paramountcy was not onlya historical fact 
but a legal principle capable of interpretation and expansion. The 
Royal Titles Act of 1876 put the final seal on the new relationship by 
proclaiming the Queen as Kaiser-i-Hind, i.e, Queen Empress of 
India? At the time of rendition of Mysore is 1881, the position 
of the new prince was made conditional on his remaining “faithful 
in allegiance and subordination to the Crown." The conditions on 
which the Indian prince was restored in Mysore became a set of 
principles which were applied in case of all Indian states. A Govern- 
ment notification dated 21 August 1891 declared: “The paramount 
supremacy of the former .the Crown) presupposes and implies the 
subordination of the latter (Indian princes).” é 


The Crown also exercised the right to regulate the status and 
salutes of the Indian princes in all matters of ceremonials. Just as 
the Mughal Emperor before 1858 granted titles and honours, the 
Crown awarded titles and decorations to Indian princes. 


7 The Government of India exercised the right to interfere in the 
internal sphere of Indian states, partly in the interests of the prince 
himself, partly in the interests of the welfare of the people of thc 
state and partly to secure proper conditions for British subjects or 
foreigners in the state and partly in the interests of India as a whole. 
In a minute of 1860, Canning wrote: “The Government of India is 
not precluded from stepping in to set right such serious abuses. in 


3. Lytton thought that the Royal Titles Act marked tho bo innin f 

: f H g o 
“a new policy by virtue of which tho Crown of England should sietesforth be 
indentified with the hopes, the aspirations, sympathics and tho interests of & 
powerful native aristocracy”. 
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a native government as may threaten any part of the country with 
anarchy or disturbance, nor from assuming temporary charge of a 
native state when there will be sufficient reason to do so. Of this 
necessity the Governor-General-in-Council is the judge, subject to 
the control of Parliament." In 1867 the Nawab of Tonk, Mohmmad 
Ali Khan was charged with complicity in an attack on the ‘relations 
of his tributary, the Thakur of Lawa. The Nawab had to resign 
in favour of his son. Similarly, in 1870 the ruler of Alwar was 
deposed and a Council of Regency was set up. In 1875 the Gaekwar 
of Baroda was charged with an attempt to ison the British 
Resident. In addition, the Gaekwar had refused to introduce 
changes in administration on the lines suggested by the British 
Resident. A Commission of Enquiry was appointed. Although 
the charges against the ruler could not be proved yet the Gackwar 
was removed from the gaddi on the score of mal-administration. In 
1884 a British Resident was forced on the Maharaja of Kashmir and 
in 1889 the Maharaja was forced to resign in favour of a Council 
of Regency. Again, in 1891 the Government of India interfered in 
the turbulent affairs of Manipur, The ruler and the Senapati were 
exiled. The removal, trial and sentence of Jubraj of Manipur, 
writes Sydney Low, was not an ‘unquestioned right’ as Lee Warner 
puts it, but “an act of prerogative justified by necessity than a legal 
power vested in the Government of India.” In 1892 the Khan of 
Kalat was deposed for mismanagement of the state. 


The British were further helped in their encroachment on the 
internal sovercignty of the Indian princes by the pressure of irresisti- 
ble currents of history and by force of circumstances; Developments 
ofan all-India character compelled the rulers of Indian states to fall 
in line with the Government of India's policy. The development 
of modern means of transport and communications, of a public press 
and all-India public opinion all worked in that direction. ‘The rulers 
were required to aid economic schemes for the welfare of the whole 
country, to cede Jand and jurisdiction thereto for extension of rail- 
ways, irrigation canals, telegraphs, post offices, construction of 
strategic roads. Further, the states were required to assist in military 
plans and provide all facilities for movements of the Indian army. 


The Government of India exercised complete and undisputed 
control over the external and international affairs of the Indian states. 
The Government of India could declare war, neutrality or peace for 
the Indian states. The Butler Committee remarked : “For interna- 
tional purposes, state territory is in the same position as British 
territory and state subjects are in the same position as British 
subjects.” 

The period also saw the growth of ‘political practice’ and ‘usage’ 
which further circumscribed the rights of Indian princes. Under the 
impress of changing circumstances, the Crown exercised powers 
which exceeded the most liberal interpretation of treaties. ther 
than abrogate the old treaties or seek for revision of those, the 
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Government resorted to the less provocative devise of ‘constructive 
interpretation’ of old treaties. In the words of N.D. Varadachariar : 
“The treaties began to be regarded as guides of political conduct 
rather than sources of legal right." Thus grew up the Political 
Department under the Viceroy. In other words a body of case law 


grew up. 


Curzon and the Indian States. Lord Curzon stretched. the 
interpretation of old treaties to mean that the Indian princes in their 
capacity as servants of the people should work side by side with the 
Governor-General in the scheme of Indian Government. He adopted 
a policy of gas and ‘intrusive surveillance.’ He issued a 
circular desiring Indian princes to devote their energies not in 
pursuit of pleasures but “in the welfare of their subjects and adminis- 
tration," He put restrictions on their trips to Europe. Long absence 
from India was to be regarded as dereliction of duty. Curzon went 
to the length of declaring at Bahawalpur in 1903 that the relation- 
ship between Indian states and Government of India “was neither 
federal nor feudal but tended to a type not based on treaty. It 
represents a series of relationships that have grown up between the 
Crown and the Indian princes under widely differing historical con- 
ditions, but which in process of time have gradually conformed to a 
single type.” 


The new trend seemed to reduce all the Indian states to 
conform to a single type, whether they were treaty states or. enjoying 
varying degrees of authority. Allthestates were uniformly depen- 
dent on the British Government and were considered as having 
become integral parts of the Indian political system. Lord Reading 
removed the misconceptions of the Nizam when he wrote to thc 
latter that “the title Faithful Ally which your Exalted Highness 
enjoys has not the effect of putting your government in a category 
separate from that of other states under the paramountcy of the 
British Crown.” 


Policy of Subordinate Union—the Chamber of Princes 


From 1905 onwards the Government of India followed a policy 
of cordial co-operation towards the Indian states. The growth of 
political unrest in British India put the Government of India on the 
defensive and the Government thought it expedient and prudent to 
utilise the ne ool of Indian princes to counter progressive and revolu- 
tionary developments. The Government of India and the Indian 
princes formed “common front to preserve their positions and. 
privileges.” The Government of India no longer feared the Indian 
princes, individually or jointly. Thus the policy of Subordinate 
Isolation gave place to the policy of Subordinate Union. 


4. One chief reacted to Curzon’s cireulor by saying: “Weare sup- 
posed, to be chiefs, but wo are treated than D» " 
circular was not strictly enforced, oe ere d 


; 
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As early as 1876 Lytton had suggested the formation of an 
Indian Privy Council of Chiefs of great Indian states to confer with 
the Governor-General on matters of common interest. The idea 
did not find favour with the authorities in England. Similar 
schemes of Lord Curzon for a Council of Ruling Princes and of 
Minto for an Imperial Advisory Council proved abortive. During 
the First World War, Lord Hardinge often called the Indian Princes 
for joint consultations on matters of Imperial Defence. Lord Chelms- 
ford carried the scheme of conferences further by utilising them for 
the purpose of discussing general questions affecting the states as a 
whole. The authors of Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms favoured the 
formation of a Council of Princes and made definite suggestions in 
the matter. These recommendations formed the nucleus for the 
formation of the Chamber of Princes formally inaugurated in 
February 1921. 


For purposes of representation in the Chamber of Princes, the 
Indian states were divided into three categories : 


(i) 109 states which enjoyed full legislative and jurisdictional 
powers were represented directly. 


(ii) 127 states which enjoyed limited legislative and jurisdic- 
tional powers were represented by 12 members chosen from among 
themselves. 

(iii) Remaining 326 states which could better be classed as 
jagirs or estates or feudal holdings. : 


- The Chamber of Princes was merely an advisory and consul- 
tative body. It had no concern with the internal affairs of individual 
states nor could it discuss matters concerning the existing rights of 


states or their freedom of action.” 


Working of the Chamber of Princes. The Indian Princes 
thus became the favourite children of British Imperialism and in fact 
were “collectively recognized as an independent constituent of the 
Empire”. The princes, however, were worried about the uninterrupted 
and continuous growth of ‘Political Practice! and the concept of 
Paramountcy. On the request of the Princes, a Codification Commit- 
tee was appointed as early as September 1919 to codify ‘Political 
Practice’ and define limits of the concept of Paramountcy. While 
accord was reached on minor issues like settlement of boundary 
disputes, payment of compensation to states for land taken for rail- 
ways, irrigation, navigation, defence and other purposes, the larger 


5. The King Emperor in his proclamation outlined the jurisdiction in theso 
words : «My Viceroy will take its counsel freely in mattors relating to the ter. ito- 
rios of the Indinn sintes generally and in matters that affect these territories 
jointly with British Indin or with the rest of my Empire, It will have no con- 
corn with the internal affairs of individual states or thoir rulers or with the rela- 
tions of individual states to my government, While tho oxisting rights of tho 
states und their freedom of action ex bo in no way prejudiced or impaired”. 
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problem of the extent of the sovereignty of the Paramount Power 
could not be settled. 

Lord Reading's statement that extension of Paramountcy was 
based “not only upon treaties and engagements but existed indepen- 
dently of them” ethics alarmed the Indian princess. At a time 
when proposals for the future constitutional reforms of India were — 
being discussed, the Indian Princes urged Lord Irwin of the necessity. 
of having the nature of relationship between the states and British 
Government properly examined and clearly defined. In 1927 the 

ernment appointed the Indian States Committee, popularly known 
as the Butler Committee (from the name of its chairman Sir Harcourt 
Butler) to investigate the relationship of the Paramount Power and. 
the Indian states. The Indian Princes engaged a distinguished lawyer, 
Sir Leslie Scott to present their viewpoint before the Cominittce. 
Scott argued that as cach state was originally independent so cach 
remained independent except to the extent to which any part of the | 
ruler's sovereignty was transferred to the Crown. In other words. 
Scott pleaded that residuary powers rested with the Indian states. y 


The Butler Committee made the following points : 


(1) On the question of Paramountcy and development of 
Political Practice, the Committee reported : “Paramountcy must re- 
main paramount, it must fulfil its obligations, by defining and adopt- 
ing itself according to the shifting necessities of the time and the 
progressive development of states” and further that “usage lights up 
the dark corners of treatics.”’ 


(2) The states were bound by treaties with the Crown and 
the states should not be handed over without the rulers’ prior 
consent to an Indian Government in British India. responsible to an 
Indian Legislature. | 

(3) The Viceroy, not the Governor-General-in-Council, was to 
be the Crown agent in dealing with the states. 


The Indian Princes were surprised at the concept of Paramount- 
cy being left undefincd. Nevertheless the hydra-headed creature was 


4 on usage and Crown prerogative and ‘the implied consent’ of the | 
Princes, i 


Policy of Equal Federation, 1935-47 


The Indian Princes were invited at the Round Table Con- 
ferences during 1930-31. In the Federal structure proposed for the 


x 6. The Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes complained of the exten 
sive authority exercised by officers of the Political Dopartment : “The Ruler 
his administration are regarded as under the orders of Political Officer....T| 3 
Princes of India frankly recognize the right of the Crown under the treaty re 
tionship to assert its authority for tho correction of gross injustice or 
misrule. But we are clearly of opinion that such an obligation does not confer í 
right upon the agents of the Government of India to interfere-at their ow? 


discretion with the internal administration of the etate." As early aa 1875 the 
Prince of Wales had spoken of the “rude and rough manner of these English 
political officers”. As 


34 
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whole of India by the Government of India Act 1935, the Indian 
states were to be allotted 125 out of 375 seats in the Federal Assem- 
bly and 104 out of 260 seats in the Council of States. The Federa- 
tion of India was to come into existence only when rulers of states 
representing not less than. one-half of the total population of the 
states and entitled to not less than half of the seats (f.e., 52) allotted 
to the states in the upper chamber of the Federal Legislature agreed 
to join the Federation. 


The Solicitor-General explained the position thus: “The 
whole principle of the Federation is that the Ruler shall remain ruler 
of his state and his subjects shall, therefore, remain his subjects, the 
Ruler undertakes to see that the provisions of the Act arc enforced 
in that state.” 


Prof. Rushbrook William, the Chief Adviser of the Indian 
Princes at the Round Table Conference wrote in 1930 : “The rulers 
of the Native States are very loyal to their British connection...The 
situation of these feudatory states, checkboarding all India as they 
do, are a great safeguard. It is like establishing a vast network of 
friendly fortresses in debatable territory. It would be difficult for a 
general rebellion against the British to sweep India because of this 
network of powerful loyal native states." Lee-Warner wrote about 
‘the steadying influence’ of the Indian princes in the Mop 
Federal set-up.. He wrote : “What is it we have most to fear ? There 
are those who agitate for independence for india, the right to secede 
from the Empire altogether...It becomes important. therefore, that 
we should get what steadying influence we can against this view... 
There will be approximately 33 per cent of the princes who will be 
members of the Legislature, with 40 per cent in the Upper Chamber. 
...With that influence in the federated legislature I am not afraid 
in the slightest degree of anything that may happen, even if the 
Congress managed to get the largest proportion of votes. 

The Federation never came into existence for the requisite 
number of states did not agree to join it. 

The Congress successes in the elections of 1937 had repercussion 
on the states where agitation started for civil liberties and responsible 
government. On December 3, 1938 Mahatma Gandhi declared 
that the awakening in the states was due to the ‘time spirit’ and that 
there could be no half way house between total extinction of the 
States and full responsible government. The outbreak of the Second 
World War in September 1939 finally shelved the federal scheme. 


Integration and Merger of States 


During the Second World War India witnessed hectic political 
activity. The Indian National Congress adopted the policy of non- 
co-operation. The British Government made various efforts to break 
the deadlock—Cripps’ Proposals (1942), Wavell's Plan (1945), the 
Cabinet Mission Plan (1946) and finally Attlec's announcement (20 
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February 1947). The future of the Indian states figured in all consti- 
tutional discussions. Cripps declared that the British Government 
did not contemplate transferring the Paramountcy of the Crown to 
any other party in India. The Princes worked on various schemes 
to form a union of their own with full sovereign status—a Third Force 
in the Indian political set-up. The Nawab of Bhopal, as Chancellor 
of the Chamber of Indian Princes, expressed the hope that the 
British Government wou!d not leave the states ‘as a sort of no man's 
child’ and would treat their problem on the same basis as a major 
communal issue. Attlee’s announcement of 20 February 1947 and 
Mountbatten's Plan of 3 June 1947, however, emphasised that with 
the lapse of Paramountcy, Indian states would be free to join any 
dominion they liked, India or Pakistan. Lord Mountbatten i era 
to recognize any state or combination of states as separate domi- 
nions 


In the National Provisional Government, Sardar Patel headed 
the States Ministry and appealed to the sense of patriotism of Indian 
princes and urged them to join the Indian Union on the basis of the 
surrender of three subjects of Defence, Foreign Affairs and Commu- 
nications. By 15 August 1947 as many as 136 jurisdictional states 
acceded to the Indian Union. Kashmir signed the Instrument of 
Accession on 26 October 1947, Junagadh and Hyderabad in 1948. 


Many small states which were too small for a modern system 
of administration were merged with the adjoining provinces, e.g., 39 
states of Orissa and Chattisgarh became part of either Orissa or 
Central Provinces ; Gujarat states were merged with the Bombay 
province. A second form of the integration of states was the formation 
of units into centrally administered areas. In this category came 
the states of Himachal Pradesh, Vindhya Pradesh, Tripura, Manipur, 
Bhopal, Bilaspur and Kutch. A third form of the integration of 
States was the formation of states-unions. Thus came into existence 
the United States of Kathiawar, United States of Matsya, the Union 
of Vindhya Pradesh, Madhya Bharat, the Patiala and East Panjab 
States Union (PEPSU), Rajasthan and United States of Cochin- 
Travancore. 


The Reorganisation of States 


The reorganisation of the provinces of India on linguistic lines 
had been one of the demands of the Indian National Congress during 
the struggle against the British. In Free India the question of reorga- 
nisation was forced by' the fast and death of Sriramulu who had 
wanted the creation of a "Telugu State of Andhra Pradesh. The 
linguistic state of Andhra was created in 1953. In 1954 the Govern- 
ment of India appointed a Commission to examine “objectively and 
dispassionately" the question of the reorganisation of the states of 
the Indian Union “so that the welfare of the people of each constituent 
unit as well as the nation as a whole is promoted " The three 
members of the Commission were Mr. Fazl Ali (Chairman), Pandit 

Hridayanath Kunzru and Sardar K M. Pannikar. 
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The Commission submitted its report in September 1955 and 
recommended 16 states and three centrally administered areas for 
the Indian Union. The states of Travancore-Cochin, Mysore, Coorg, 


Saurashtra, Kutch, Madhya Pradesh, Bhopal, Vindhya Pradesh, Ajmer, 


Tripura, Himachal Pradesh, PEPSU were to cease to be separate 
units in the scheme of reorganisation. The distinction between 
Part ‘A’, Part ‘B’ and Part ‘C’ states was to end. 


The States Reorganisation Act, 1956, passed by the Union 


- Parliament provided for the setting up of 14 states and 6 Union 
Territories. In 1961 Bombay State was bifurcated to form the two 


states of Maharashtra and Gujarat. In 1962 the state of Nagaland 
and in 1966 the state of Haryana were created. Today the States of 
the Phdian Union are Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Gujarat, Jammu 
and Kashmir, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Maharashtra, 
Mysore, Nagaland, Orissa, Panjab, Haryana, Rajasthan, Uttar Pra. 
desh, West Bengal besides the Union Territories. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


HISTORY OF THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF EDUCATION IN INDIA 


During the eighteenth century the Hindu and Muslim seats of 
learning boxed. The numerous political convulsions in the 
country created abnormal conditions hardly conducive for intellec- 
tual pursuits both in teachers and pupils. The loss of political powe 
deprived the native schools of learning of their public endowments. — 
In a letter to the Court of Directors dated 21 February 1784 Warren — 
Hastings referred to the decayed remains of schools in every capital. 
town and city of Northern India and the Deccan. 


The East India Company became a ruling power in Bengal in 
1765. Following the example of contemporary English Government, 
the Court of Directors refused to take on itself the responsibility for 
the education of the people of India and decided to leave education 
io private effort. However, the Indian officers of the East India 
Company urged the Court of Directors to. do something for the pro- 
motion of learning. Some half-hearted efforts were made by the 
Company's Government to foster oriental learning. Warren Hastings, 
himself an intellectual, set up the Calcutta Madrasa in 1781 for the 
study and learning of Persian and Arabic. In 1791 the efforts of 
Jonathan Duncan, the British Resident at Benaras, bore fruit and a 
Sanskrit College was opened at Benaras for *the cultivation of the laws, 
literature and religion of the Hindus’. These early attempts for the 
education of the people in oriental languages met with little success. 
It was found that there were more teachers than students. The 
Christian missionaries decried the attempts to revive an out-of-date 
system of education and advocated the teaching of Western literature - 
and Christian religion through the medium of English. The Seram- 
pore missionaries, in particular, were very enthusiastic for the spread 
of education. Mention may be made of the Fort William College 
set up by Lord Wellesely in 1800 for the training of the civil servants — 
of the Company, in the languages and customs of India. The College 
‘published an English-Hindustani Dictionary, a Hindustani grammar 
and some other books. The Court of Directors ordered the closure 
of the college in 1802. 


The Court of Directors made a humble beginning towards the 
development of education in India in 1813 when the Charter 
Act (1813) provided for an annual expenditure of one lakh of rupees 
“for the revival and promotion of literature and the encouragement 
of the learned watives of India, and for the introduction and 
motion ofa knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the 
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British territories." Administrative needs of the Company required 
Indians well-versed in the classical and vernacular languages. In 
the Judicial Department Indians conversant with Sanskrit, Arabic 
or Persian were required to sit as assessors with English judges and 
expound Hindu or Muslim law from Sanskrit or Persian or Arabic 
books. Besides, the knowledge of Persian and vernaculars was valued 
in the Political Department for correspondence with rulers of. Indian 
states. Tha clerical staff in the revenue and commercial depart- 
ments had contacts with the uneducated masses and for them know- : 
ledge of vernaculars was a must. However, for higher grade of staff 
in the Company’s services, knowledge of English as well as vernaculars 
was essential. 

Growing Popularity of Western Learning and Ram 
Mohan Roy. The main factor which tipped the scale in favour of 
English language and Western literature was the economic factor— 
Tadians wanted a system of education which could help them to earn 
their livelihood. Progressive’ Indian elements also favoured the 
spread of English education and Western learning. Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy protested against the Government's proposal to streng- 
then the Calcutta Madrasa, the Benaras Sanskrit College and 
establishment of more Oriental colleges in Bengal. He wrote to Lord 
Ahmerst in 1823 that Sanskrit education could “only be expected 
to load the minds of youth with grammatical niceties and metaphy- 
sical distinctions of life which are of little or no practical use to their 
possessors or to society. The pupils will there acquire what was known 
two thousand years ago, with the addition of vain and empty subtle- 
ties since then produced by speculative men.” He added, “Youths 
Will not be fitted to be better members of society by the Vedantic 
doctrines which teach them to believe that all visible things have no 
real existence, that as father, brother, etc. have no real entity, they 
consequently deserve no real affection and therefore the sooner they 
escape from them and leave the world the better." Advocating the 
iraportance of modern scientific learning, he wrote, “The Sanskrit 
system of education would be the best calculated to keep the country 
in darkness, if such had been the policy of British Government. But 
as the improvement of the native population is the object of the 
Government, it will consequently promote a more liberal and en- 
lightened system of instruction, embracing Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Anatomy with other useful sciences." The 
protests of Raja Ram Mohan Roy did not go unheeded. The 
Government agreed to encourage the study of English as well as 
Oriental languages. A grant was sanctioned for the Calcutta. Hindu 
College set up in 1817 by enlightened Bengalis, which imparted 
instruction mainly in English language and emphasised the study of 
Western humanities and sciences. The Government also set up three 
Sanskrit Colleges one each at Calcutta, Delhi and Agra. In addition, 


1. Mr. Shore, thé judge at Fatehgarh (modern U.P.) wrote in 1834 : «At 
Leer nb few, if any, would learn English as long as it leads to no office or emolu- 
ment, 
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funds were set apart for the translation of European scientific works 
into Oriental languages. 


Orientalist-Anglicist Controversy. The General Committee 
of Public Instruction consisted of ten members. Within the Committee 
there were two groups, the Orientalists lead by H.T. Prinsep who 
advocated the policy of giving encouragement to Oriental literature 
and the Anglicist or the English Party which favoured the adoption 
of English as a medium of instruction. The equal divison of parties 
in the Committee made it extremely difficult for it to function effec- 
tively. Stalemates in the meetings of the Committee were frequent. 
Ultimately both the parties in the Committee submitted their dispute 
to the Governor-General-in-Council for orders. As a member of the 
Executive Council, Macaulay wrote his famous Minute on educational 
policy dated 2 February 1835 and placed it before the Council. 
Macaulay favoured the viewpoint of the Anglicist Party, He showed 
great contempt for Indian customs and literature when he said that 
“a single shelf of a good European library was worth the whole native 
literature of India and Arabia.” Regarding the utility, importance and 
claims of English language he wrote : “Whoever knows that language 
has ready access to all the vast intellectual wealth which all the wisest 
nations of the earth have created and handed in the course of ninety 
generations...In India, English is the language spoken by the ruling 
class. It is spoken by the higher class of natives at the seats of 
Government. It is likely to become the language of commerce 
throughout the seas of the East.” Macaulay cited the examples of 
European Renaissance and case of Russia and dilated upon ‘the 
great impulse given to the mind of a whole society—of prejudice over- 
thrown, of knowledge diffused, of task purified, of arts and sciences 
planted in countries which had recently been ignorant and barbar- 
ous. Possibly, Macaulay aimed to create a class of persons who 
should be “Indian in blood and colour, but English in tastes, in 
opinions, in morals and in intellect." In other words, he sought the 
production of “brown Englishmen” to fill the lower cadres in the 
Company's administration. 


The Government of Lord William Bentinck in the Resolution 
of 7 March 1835 accepted the viewpoint of Macaulay that, in future, 
the object of the Company’s Government should be the promotion 
of European literature and sciences, through the medium of 
English language and in future all funds were to be spent for that 
purpose. 


The *Macaulayian system’ was a systematic effort on of 
the British Government to educate tiges. classes of india trug 
the medium of English language. Education of the masses was not 
the aim of Macaulay. “It is impossible for us" wrote Macaulay in 
1835, "with our limited means to attempt to educate the body of 
the people." He rather put implicit faith in the 'infiltration theory’. 
He believed that the English educated persons would act as a ‘class 
of interpreters’ and in turn enrich vernacular languages and literature 
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and thus the knowledge of Western sciences and literature would 
reach the masses. Thus a natural corollary of Macaulay's theory was 
the development of vernacular languages as ancillary to the teaching 
of English. : 


Hereafter the Government made half-hearted efforts to develop 
vernacular languages and the development of literature in these 
languages was left to the genius and needs of the people who spoke 
these languages. Ia the North-West Provinces (modern U.P.) Mr. 
James Thomason, Lieutenant-Governor during 1843-53, made efforts 
to develop a comprehensive scheme of village education through the 
medium of vernacular languages. The smaller English schools were 
abolished and English education confined to colleges. In the village 
schodls useful subjects like mensuration, agricultural science, etc., 
were taught through the medium of vernaculars. Above all, a 
Department of Education was organized for the inspection and 
improvement of indigenous schools. The motivating force behind 
Thomason’s plan was to train personnel for employment in the newly 
set up Revenue and Public Works Departments of the province. 


Sir Charles Wood’s Despatch on Education, 1854. Sir 
Charles Wood, the President of the Board of Control in the coalition 
ministry of Earl of Aberdeen (1852-55), was a true product of the 
Palmerstonian era of English history. He was a firm believer in the 
superiority of English race and institutions and sincerely believed 
that these institutions could serve as a useful model for the world. 
Charles Wood showed a larger vision about education than most of 
the zealous educationists in India. In 1854 Wood prepared his 
comprehensive despatch on the scheme of future education in India. 
The despatch came to be considered as the Magna Carta of English 
education in India. The scheme envisaged a co-ordinated system of 
education on an all-India basis. The main recommendations may 
be summarised thus : 


(1) It declared that the aim of Government's educational 
policy was the teaching of Western education. “The education 
which we desire to see extended in India" wrote Wood in the 
despatch, ‘‘is that which has for its object the diffusion of the improv- 
ed arts, science, philosophy and literature of Europe, in short of 
European knowledge.” 

(2) As to the medium of instruction, it declared that for higher 
education English language was the most perfect medium of educa- 
tion, It also emphasised the importace of the vernacular languages, 
for it was through the medium of the vernacular languages, that 
European knowledge could infilter to the masses. 


(3) It proposed the setting up of vernacular primary schools in 
the villages at the lowest stage, followed by Anglo-Vernacular high 
schools and an affiliated college at the district level. 


(4) It recommended a system of grants-in-aid to encourage and 
foster private enterprise in the field of education, This grants-in-aid 


20 
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was conditional on the institutions employing qualified teachers and 
maintaining proper standards of teaching. 


(5) A Department of Public Instruction under the charge of a 
Director in each of the five provinces of the Company's territories was 
to review the progress of education in the province and submit an 
annual report to the Government. 


(6) Universities on the model ofthe London University ya 

p for Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. The constitution o the 

niversity provided for a Senate, a Chancellor, a Vice-Chancellor 

and Fellows—all to be nominated by the Government. The 

universities were to hold examinations and confer degrees. A univer- 
sity might set up professorships in various branches of learning.» 


y (7) The despatch opas the importance of vocational 
instruction and the need for establishing technical schools and 
colleges. 

.(8) Teacher's Training Institutions on the model then preva- 
lent in England were recommended. 


(9) The despatch gave frank and cordial support for fostering 
the education of women. 


The new scheme of education was a slavish imitation of English 
models. Almost all the proposals in the Wood’s despatch were 
implemented. „The Department of Public Instruction was organised 
in 1855 and it replaced™the earlier Committee of Public Instruction 
and Council of Education. The three universities of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay came into existence in 1857, Mostly duc to 
Bethune’s efforts girls schools were set up on modern footing and 
brought under the Government's grant-in-aid and inspection system. 


The ideals and methods advocated in Wood’s despatch domi- 
nated the field for about five decades. The same period A witnessed 
a rapid Westernization of the educational system in India. The 
indigenous system aradnally gave place to the Western system of 
education. Most of the educational institutions during this period 
were run by European headmasters and principals under the Educa- 
tion Department. The missionary enterprise played its own part and 


managed a number of institutions. G i i i 
mei r held ions radually private Indian effort 


The Hunter Education Commission, 1882.83, In 1882 
the Government appointed a Commission ùnder the Chairmanship 
of W.W. Hunter to review the progress of education in the country 
since the Despatch of 1854. Another reason for the appointment of 
the Commission was the propaganda carried on by the missionaries 
in England that the education system of India was not carried on in 
accordance with the policy laid down ia Wood's Despatch. The 
resolution appointing the Commission instructed the Chairman so to 
reorganise education in India that “the different branches of public 
instruction should, if possible, move forward together and with more 
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equal step than hitherto. The principal object, therefore, of the 
enquiry of the Commission should be the present state of elementary 
"education throughout the Indian Empire and the means by which 
— this can be extended and improved." “The Commission was not “to 
enquire into the general working of the Indian universities.” Thus 
ee. the Commission mostly confined its remarks to secondary and primary 
— education. It visited all the provinces and passed no fewer than 200 
resolutions. Its main recommendations were : 


(i It emphasised the state's special care for the extension and 
macnn of primary education. “Primary instruction" declared 
the Commission, “should be regarded as the instruction of the masses, 

through the vernacular, in such subjects as will best fit them for their 
——positiog in life." While private enterprise was to be welcomed at all 
stages of education, primary education was to be provided without 
— reference to local co-operation. The Commission recommended the 
"transference of the contról of primary education to the newly set up 
—— District and Municipal Boards. The local boards were empow 
—— 10 levy cesses for educational purposes. 


(ii) For Secondary education, the principle was laid down that 
_ there should be two divisions—one, a literary education leading up to 
- the Entrance Examination of the University and the other of a practi- 
_ cal character preparing students for commercial and vocational 
= Careers. 


A (iii) The Commission recommended that an all-out effort should 
be made to encourage private enterprise in the field of education. To 
achieve that objective, jt recommended the extension and liberaliza- 

tion of the grants-in-aid system, recognition of aided schools as equal 
^L to Government institutions in matters of status and privileges etc. etc. 
~ The Government should withdraw, it was recommended, as carly as 

possible from the direct management of secondary and collegiate 


n 
2 


(iv) The Education Commission drew attention to the inadequate 
facilities for female education outside the Presidency towns and 
made recommendations for its spread. 


The twenty years following the report of the Commission saw 
an unprecedented growth and expansion of secondary and collegiate 
education. The marked feature of this expansion was the participa- 
tion of Indian philanthropic activity. A number of denominational 
institutions sprang up in all parts of the country. Interest was 
kindled in Indian and Oriental studies apart from the pursuit of 


TL —————————— 


1881-82 1901-02 
2. 1. No. of Secondary Schools 3,916 5,124 
2. No. of pupils in Secondary 
Schools 214,077 590,129 
3. No. of Arts and Professional 
Colleges 72 191 


4. No. of pupils in Colleges _— 23,009 
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Western knowledge. Another development of the period was the 
setting up of the teaching-cum-cxamining universities. The Panjab 


University was founded in 1882 as ‘the supreme literary, supreme | 


teaching and supreme examining body.’ The Allahabad University 
was set up in 1887. 


The early years of the nineteenth century was a period of grow- 
ing political unrest and controversies in educational policies. Political 
developments acted and reacted on educational developments. The 
official view was that educational expansion had not proceeded on 
the right lines, that quality had deteriorated under private manage- 
ment, there. was lot of indiscipline in schools and colleges and that 
educational institutions had become factories for the produc on of 
political revolutionaries. All these unhealthy developmerits were 
attributed to unregulated rapid expansion under irresponsible private 
enterprise. Nationalist opinion admitted the lowering of standards 
but emphasised that the Government was not doing its duty to liqui- 
date illiteracy. 


.  Inhis characteristic zeal to improve all branches of administra- 
tion, Curzon sought to reconstruct education in India. He deprecated 
the ‘too slavish imitation of English models’ and Macaulay's colossal 
blunder in erecting an ‘inverted pyramid’ and prejudice against 
Indian vernaculars. He referred to the poor quality of teachers who 
were ‘merely the purveyors of certain articles to a class of purchasers’ 
and found fault with the examination-ridden system of education. His 
motives were mainly political and only partly educational. Curzon 
justified the increase of official control over education in the name 
of quality and efficiency, but actually sought to restrict education 
and discipline educated mind towards loyalty to the Government. 
The nationalist mind saw in Curzon’s policies an attempt to 
pags imperialism and sabotage development of nationalist 


The Indian Universities Act, 1904. In September 1901 
ana summoned the highest educational officers Ri ike Govern- 
met t rougiont India and representatives of-universities at a round 
2 = Son erence at Simla. The Conference opened with a speech 
by ; id A iceroy in which he surveyed the whole field of education 
in India. “We have not met herc” he said, “to devise a brand 
new plan of educational reform which is to spring fully armed from 
the head of a the Home Department and to be imposed nolens volens 
upon the Indian public. Later developments were to prove the 
hypocrisy behind this assertion. The Conference adopted 150 resolu- 
tions which touched almost every conceivable branch of education. 
This was followed by the appointment of a Commission under the 
presidency of Sir Thomas Raleigh on 27 January “1902 to enquire 
into the condition and Prospects of universities in India and to 
recommend proposals for improving their constitution and working. 
Evidently the Commission was precluded from reporting on primary 
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secondary education. Asa result of the report of the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission the Indian Universities Act was passed in 
1904. The main changes proposed were as under: 


. (l) The universities were desired to make provision for promo- 
tion of study and research, to appoint university professors and 
lecturers, set up university laboratories and libraries and undertake 
direct instruction of students. 


: 2) The Act laid down that the number of Fellows ofa univer- 
sity shall not be less than fifty nor more than a hundred and a 
Fellow should normally hold office for a period of six years instead of 

- for life. 

e (3? Most of the Fellows of a university were to be nominated 

by the Government. The elective element at Universities of Calcutta, 
— Madras and Bombay was to be twenty each and in case of other 

“universities fifteen oniv. 

—— — (4) The Government control over the universities was further 
increased by vesting the Government with powers to veto the regu- 
ations passed by the Senate of a university. The Government could 
"also make additions or alterations in the regulations framed by the 
“Senate and even frame regulations itself over and above the head of 

the Senate. 

(5) The Act increased university control over private colleges 

y laying down stricter conditions of affiliation and periodical inspec- 
tion by the Syndicate. The private colleges were required to keep 
a proper standard of efficiency. The Government approval was 

necessary for grant of affiliation or disaffiliation of colleges. 


(6) The Governor-General-in-Council was empowered to define 

the territorial limits of a university or decide the affiliation of colleges 
to universities. 

| The Nationalist opinion both inside and outside the Legislative 

| Gouncil opposed the measure. Mr. G.K. Gokhale described the 
bill a retrograde measure’ which cast unmerited aspersion on 
the educated classes of the country and was designed to tuate 
“the narrow, bigoted and inexpensive rule of experts.” The ddler 
Commission of 1917 commented that the Act of 1904 made ‘the 
Indian universities among the most completely governmental 
universities in the world’. Indian opinion believed that Curzon 
sought to reduce the universities to the position of departments of 
the State and sabotage development of private enterprise in the 
field of education. Ronaldshay, Curzon’s biographer, admits that 
“the changes actually brought about were small and out of all 
proportion either to the time and thought which the .Viceroy had 
devoted to them or to the violence of the opposition with which they 
had been assailed...In its broad outline the system of higher 
education remained much as it has been before." However, a gi 


$. The Earl of Ronaldshay : The Life of Lord Curzon, Vol. II, p. 194. 
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outcome of Curzon's policy was the sanction in 1902 of a grant of 
5 lakhs per annum for five years for improvement of higher education 
and universities. The Government grants have become a permanent 
feature ever since then. J 


Government Resolution on Education Policy, 21 February 
1913. In 1906 the progressive State of Baroda introduced compul- 
sory primary education throughout its territories. Nationalist opinion 
could see no reason why the Government of India could not intro- 
duce compulsory primary education in British India. During 
1910-13 G.K. Gokhale made heroic efforts in the Legislative Council 
urging the Government to accept the responsibility for compulsory 
primary education. L 


. , Inits Resolution of 21 February 1913, the Government of 
India refused to recognise the principle of compulsory cducation, 
but accepted the policy of the removal of illiteracy. It urged the 
provincial governments to take early steps to provide free elementary 
Instruction to the poorer and more backward sections of the popula- 
tion. Private effort in this direction was also to be encouraged. 
Regarding secondary education, the Resolution stresscd the need 
for improvement of quality of schools. As far as university education 
was concerned, the Resolution declared that a university should be 
established for each province and teaching activities of the universi- 
ties should be encouraged. 


The Sadler University Commission, 1917-19. In 1917 
the Government of India appointed a Commission to study and 
report on the problems of Calcutta University. Dr. M.E. Sadler, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Leeds, was appointed its 
Chairman. The Commission included two Indian members, namceiy 
Sir Asutosh Mukerjee and Dr. Zia-ud-din Ahmad, While the Hunter 

mmission reported on problems of secondary cducation and the 
University Commission of 1909 mainly on the different aspects of 
university education, the Sadler Commission reviewed thc entire 
field from school education to university education. The Sadler 
Commission held the view that the improvement of secondary cduca- 
ton was a necessary condition for the improvement of university 
education. 


The Commission reported that an effective synthesis. between 
college and university ‘was still undiscovered when the reform of 
1904 had been worked out to conclusion’ and that the foundation of 
a sound university organisation had not been laid down. Further, 
it reported that ‘the problems of high school training and organisation 
were unresolved’. Although tlie Commission reported on the condi- 
tions of Calcutta University, its recommendations and remarks were 
more or less applicable to other Indian universities also, The follow- 
ing were the main recommendations : 


(1) A twelve year school course was recommended. — After 
passing the Intérmediate Examination, rather than the Matriculation, 
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the students were to enter a university. The Government was urged 
to create new type of institutions called Intermediate colleges. These 
colleges could either be run as independent institutions or might be 
attached to selected high schools. For the administration and control 
of Secondary Education, the Commission recommended the setting up 
of a Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education. 


The idea behind these recommendations was, on the one hand, 
to prepare students for the universities, and to relieve the latter of a 
large number of students quite below any university standard and on 
the other hand to offer a sound collegiate education to students who 
did not propose, and should not be encouraged, to proceed to 
universities. 


E (2) The duration of the degree course after the Intermediate 
stage should be limited to three years. For the needs of abler 
students provision was to be made for Honours coursés as distinct from 
the Pass courses. x 

(3) The Commission recommended lessrigidity in framing the 
regulations of universities. 


(4) The old typeof Indian university, with its large number 
of affiliated and widely scattered colleges, should be replaced 
by centralized — unitary-residential-teaching autonomous bodies. 
A unitary teaching university was recommended for Dacca to 
lessen the rush of numbers at the colleges of Calcutta University. 
Further, colleges in the mofussil should be so developed as to 
make it possible to encourage the growth of new university 
centres by concentration of resources for higher education at a few 
points. 


(5) It stressed the need for extension of facilities for female 
education and recommended the establishment of a special Board of 
Women Education in the Calcutta University. 


(6) The necessity of providing substantial facilities for training 
of teachers was emphasised and the desirability of setting up the 
Departments of Education at the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca. 


(7) The University was desired to provide courses in applied 
science and technology and also to recognise their systematic and 
practical study by award of degrees and diplomas. The universities 
were also to provide facilities for training of personnel for professional 
and vocational colleges. 

Seven new universities came into existence during 1916-21, 
namely Mysore, Patna, Banaras, Aligarh, Dacca, Lucknow and 
Osmania. In 1920, the Government of India recommended the 
Sadler Report to provincial governments. 

Education under Dyarchy, 1921-37. As a result of the 


Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms of 1919, the Department of Education 
was transferred to the control of popular ministers in the various 
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provinces, The Central Government ccased to take direct interest 
in educational matters and the Department of Education in the 
Government of India was amalgamated with other departments. 
Above all, the Central special grants for education liberally sanctioned 
since 1902 were discontinued. Financial difficulties prevenicd 
the provincial governments from taking up ambitious schemes of 
educational expansion or improvement. Despite all these handicaps 
there was considerable expansion of education, mostly by philan- 
thropic effort. 


The Hartog Committee, 1929. The quantitative increase 
of education inevitably led to deterioration of quality and lowering 
of standards. There was considerable dissatisfaction with the educa- 
tional system. The Indian Statutory Commission appointed’ an 
auxiliary committee under the chairmanship of Sir Philips Hartog to 
report on the development of education. The main findings of the 
Hartog ittee were as follows :— 


—- nk: a meg the national importance of primary educa- 
tion, but condemned the policy of hasty expansion or attempt to 
introduce compulsion in education. The Commission recommended 
the policy of consolidation and improvement. 


2. For secondary education, the Commission reported that 
the. system was dominated by the Matriculation Examination and 
many undeserving students considered it the path to university 
education. It recommended a selective system for admission and 
urged the retention of most of boys intended for rural pursuits at the 
Middle Vernacular School stage. After the Middle. Stage students 
should be diverted to diversified courses leading to industrial and 
commercial careers. 


3. The Commission pointed out the weaknesses of university 
education and criticised the policy of indiscriminate admission which 
led to lowering of standards. It recommended that “all efforts 
should be concentrated in improving university work, in confining 
the university to its proper function of giving good advanced educa- 
tion to students who are fit to receive it and, in fact, making the 


university a more fruitful and less di i i i 
s unity" isappointing agency in the life of 


Wardha Scheme of Basic Education. The Government of 


India Act 1935, introduced provincial autonomy and popular 


ministries started functioning from 1937, The Congress party came 
into power in seven provinces. The Congress party set at work to 
evolve a national scheme of education for the country. In 1937 
Mahatma Gandhi published a series of articles in his paper, The 
41arijan and proposed a scheme cf education called Basic Education, 
better known as the Wardha Scheme. The main: principle of Basic 
Education is ‘learning through activity.’ The Zakar Hussain 
Committee worked out the details of the scheme and prepared 
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detailed syllabi for a number of crafts and made suggestions con- 
cerning training of teachers, supervision, examination and administra- 
tion. The scheme centred round ‘manual productive work’ which 
might cover the remuneration of the teachers. It envisaged a seven 
years course through the mother tongue of the students. The out- 
break of the War in 1939 and the resignation of Congress ministries 
led to the postponement of the scheme. It was left to the National 
Government to take up the work after 1947. 


Sargeant Plan of Education. In 1944 the Central Advisory 
Board of Education drew up a national scheme of education, general- 
ly known as the Sargeant Plan (Sir John as was the Educa- 
tional Adviser to the Government of India). This plan envisaged 
the es&blishment of elementary schools and high schools ( junior and 
senior basic schools) and introduction of universal free and compul- 
sory education for children between the ages of 6and 11. A school 
course of six years was to be provided for children between the ages 
of 11 and 17. The high schools were to be of two types : (a) academic 
and (b) technical and vocational schools with different curricula. The 
plan also recommended the abolition of the Intermediate course and 
the addition of an extra year each at the high school and the college 
stage. 


The Sargeant Scheme envisaged a 40 year educational recons- 
truction plan for the country, which was reduced to 16 years by the 
Kher Committee. 


Radhakrishnan Commission, 1948-49. In November 1948 
the Government of India appointed a Commission under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Radhakrishnan to report on university education in 
the country and suggest improvements. The important recommen- 
dations of the report submitted in August 1949 were as follows :— 


(1) Twelve years of pre-university educational course. 


(2) The working days at the university should not be less than 
180 in the year exclusive of examination days. These working days 
should be divided into three terms each of 11 weeks’ duration. 


(3) Higher education to have three main objectives :. General 
Education, Liberal Education and Occupational Education. The 
first of these was to be specially emphasised for its importance has not 
been adequately recognised so far. More attention should be paid to 
subjects, such as, Agriculture, Commerce, Education, Engineering 
Technology, Law and Medicine. The existing engineering 
technical institutes should be looked upon as national assets and steps 
taken to improve them. 


(4) A university degree should not be considered as essential 
for the administrative services. 


3 (5) As three years are required to qualify for the first degree, 
it is not desirable that the work during the period should be judged 
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by a single examination. As far as possible, examinations should be 
held subject-wise at different stages. 


(6) The examination standards should be raised and made 
uniform in all the universities and university education placed on the 
‘concurrent list.’ 


(7) The scales of pay of the university teachers should be 
raised. 


(8) A University Grants Commission should be set up to look 
after university education in the country. 


University Grants Commission. In pursuance o the 
recommendation of the Radhakrishnan Commission, the Uniyersity 
Grants Commission was constituted in 1953, The Commission was 
given an autonomous statutory status by an Act of Parliament in 
1956. Most of the matters connected with University education 
including the determination and co-ordination of standards and 
facilities for study and research have been committed to the care of 
this body. The Central Government annually places at the disposal 
of the University Grants Commission adequate funds from which 


grants are made to different universities and development schemes are 
implemented. 


Kothari Education Commission, 1964-66. An Education 
mmission under the Chairmanship of Dr. D.S. Kothari was 
appointed by the Government of India in July 1964 to ‘advise Govern- 
ment on the national pattern of education and on the general 
Principles and policies for the development of education at all stages 
and in all aspects’, Distinguished educationalists and scientists from 
U.K., U.S.A., U.S.S.R. were associated while the UNESCO Secre- 
tariat made available the services of Mr. J.F. McDougall who served 
as Associate Secretary of the Commission: 


, The Commission recognised that education and research are 
crucial to the entire development and progress ofa country—econo- 
mic, cultural and spiritual. It condemned the rigidity that charac- 
terised the existing system and emphasised the need for flexibility in 
educational policy to suit the changing circumstances. It expressed 
the hope that the Report would provide some basic thinking and 
framework for taking the first step towards bringing, what it called, 
an educational revolution in the country. 


The Report made recommendations touching various sectors 
and aspects of education, the principal among those being : 


(1) Introduction of work-experience (which includes manual 
work, production experience, etc.) and social service as integral. parts 
of gencral education at more or less all levels of education ; 

(2) Stress on moral education and inculcation of a sense of social 
responsibility. Schools should recognise their responsibility in. facili- 
tating the transition of youth from the world of school to the world 
of work and life ; 
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(3) Vocationalization of secondary education ; 

(4) The rena ere centres of advanced study and the 
setting up of a small number of major universities which would aim 
to achieve highest international standards ; 

d (5) Special emphasis on the training and quality of teachers for 
schools ; 

(6) Education for agriculture, and research in agriculture and 

allied sciences should be given a high priority in the scheme of educa- 

tional reconstruction ; 

(7) Development of quality at pace-setting institutions at all 
stagcs and in all sectors. 
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CHAPTER XXV 
THE HISTORY OF THE INDIAN PRESS 


Broadly speaking, the functions of the press are to convey 
government policies to the public, keep government informed of 
public needs and reaction to government policies and keep the publi: 
and government informed of events and happenings at home and 


abroad. Each of these functions developed as the need for it was 
felt. 


The history of the Indian press begins with the coming of the 
Europeans. The Portuguese were the first European nation who 
brought a printing press to India and the first book published in 
India was by the Jesuits of Goa in 1557. In 1684 the English East 
India Company set up a printing press in Bombay. Forabouta 
century no newspapers were published in the Company's territories 
because the Company's servants in India wished to withhold the 


news of their malpractices and abuses of *private trading' from reach- 
ing London.! 

The first attempts to publish newspapers in India were made 
by the disgruntled employees of the East India Company who sought 
to se the malpractices of private trade. In 1776 William 
Bolts,? being censured by the Court of Directors for private trading, 
resigned his service under the Company and announced his inten tion 
to publisha newspaper and made it known that he had in his 
Possession “in manuscript many thingsto communicate which most 
intimately concerned every individual.” |The official quarters 
at once reacted and Bolt's scheme ended in embryo. It was left to 
James Angustus Hickey to publish the first newspaper in India 
entitled The Bengal Gazette or Calcutta Generals Advertiser in the 
year 1780. For his outspoken criticism of Government officials and 
scurrilous attacks on the Governor-General and the Chief Justice, 
Hickey’s press was seized in 1782. The following years saw the 
appearance of new publications like The Calcutta Gazette (1784), 
The Bengal Journal (1785), The Oriental Magazine of Calcutta or 
Calculta Amusement (1785), The Calcutta Chronicle (1786), The 


1. Cowper commented on the ‘get-quick-rich’ pursuits of the Company's 
servants : 


It is nct seemly nor of good report 
That thieves at home must hang, but he that puts 
Into his overgorged and blooted purse 
The wealth of Indian provinces, escapes 
(Cowper in ‘The Task’) 
2, Author of the book Considerations on Indian Affaire (1772). 
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_ Madras Courier (1788), The Bombay Herald (1789) etc. The promoters. 
| ef these new publications profited from Hickey's bitter experience and 
' avoided clash with the authorities. 


The circulation of newspapers during this early period never 
b exceeded a hundred or two hundreds. These journals usually aimed 
L to cater to the intlelectual entertainment of the Europeans and 
d Anglo-Indians. There was hardly any danger of public opinion 
Š being subverted in India. What really worried the Company's 
officers in India was the apprehension that these newspapers might 
reach London and expose their misdoings to the Home authorities. 
In the absence of press laws, the newspapers were at the mercy of the 
Company's officials. The Government sometimes enforced pre-censor- 
ship, sometimes deported the offending editor for anti-government 
Eis 


The Censorship of the Press Act, 1799. Lord Wellesley 
imposed censorship of all newspapers. Apprehending a French invasion 
of India and engaged in the struggle for supremacy in India, Wellseley 
could not tolerate the publication of any matter which might have the 
effect of weakening his influence vis-a-vis his Indian adversaries or 
the French. The Cénsorship of Press Act, 1799, imposed almost 
wartime restrictions on the press. The regulations required : 

(a) The newspaper to clearly print in every issue the name of 
the printer, the editor anc the proprietor ; 

(b) The publisher to submit all material for pre-censorship to 
the Secretary to the;Government.* 

Breach of these rules was punishable with immediate deporta- 
tion. In 1807 the Censorship Act was extneded to cover journals, 
pamphlets and even books. 

Relaxation of press restrictions came under Lord Hastings. The 
Governor-General tried to put his liberal ideas in practice and 
succeeded in establishing in India some of the progressive views 
which were gaining ground in Pn In 1818 pre-censorship of the 
press was dispensed with. However, the Government laid down some 
general rules for the guidance of newspaper editors with a view 
to prevent the discussion of topics likely to affect the authority of the 
Government or injurious to public interests The Governor-General 


+ i 


3. ‘The Secretary in turn bad been instructed not to permit publication 
of any informntion regarding military movement of troops, ships, stores or specie, 
all speculation in regard to relations between the Company or any Indian power 
or information likely to cause alarm or dissatisfaction among residente in tho 
Company's territories. 

4. Editors were required not to publish news concerning (a) the doings of 
the Court of Directors or other public authorities in England connected with the 
Government of India ; to avoid remarks on the conduct of the Members of the 
Governor-General-in-Council or Judges of the Supreme Court or political trans- 
actions of local administration ; (b) Discussions likely to create alarm or suspi- 
cion among the native population ; (c) Republication from English or other 
newspapers of passages coming under any ofthe above heads and (d) Privato 
scandals or personal remarks on individuals tending to excite dissensions in 
society. z 
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refused, much against the wishes of the members of his Council and 
particularly John Adams, to cancel the licence of James Buckingham, 
the editor of The Calcutta Journal or deport him. 


The Licensing Regulations, 1823. The appointment of John 
Adams as acting Governor-General in 1813 gave him the opportu- 
nity to give a practical shape to his reactionary views. Press Regula- 
tions of 1823 proved more stringent than any that had been in force 
earlier. The new regulations required : 

(a) Every printer and publisher to obtain a licence for starting 
a press or using it ; 

(6) The penalty for ere erri publishing any literature 
without the requisite licence was Rs. 400 for each such publication 
or imprisonment in default thereof. Magistrates were authorised to 
attach unlicensed presses. 


(c) The Governor-General had the right to revoke a licence or 
call for a fresh application, 

From the arguments supporting the ordinance and its subse- 
quent application, it is clear that Adam’s regulations were directed 
chiefly against ae OR published in the Indian languages or 
edited by Indians. Raja Ram Mohan Roy’s Mirat-ul-Akbar had to 
stop publication. After Adam’s regulations only three Bengali and one 
Persian newspapers continued publication in Calcutta. J.S. Buckin- 
gham was also deported to England. 

The Liberation of the India Press, 1835. Lord William 
Bentinck adopted a liberal attitude towards the Press. Although 
Adam’s press regulations were not revoked, considerable latitude of 
discussion was given to the press, Indian as well as Anglo-Indian. 
It was, however, left to Charles Metcalfe, officiating Governor- 
General (1835.36) to repeal the obnoxious ordinance of 
1823 and earn the epithet of ‘Liberator of the Indian Press’. 
Lord Macaulay, a true Whig, supported the case fora free press in 
India. He argued that since the Government possessed unquestion- 
able powers of interference whenever the safety of the state was in 
danger, it was therefore unnecessary to keep the offensive form and 
ceremonial of despotism in time of peace. A new Press Act required 
a printer and publisher to make a declaration giving a true and 
precise account of the premises of publication. It was open to a 
printer and publisher to cease to function as such by a similar 
declaration to that effect. The result of this liberal press policy 
which continued unchanged till 1856 was the rapid growth of news- 
papers all over the country. 


The Licensing Act, 1857. The emergency caused by the 
Rebellion of 1857 led the Government to reimpose restrictions on the 
press. Act No. XV of 1857 reintroduced licensing restrictions in addi- 
tion to the existing registration procedure laid down by the Metcalfe 
Act. The act prohibited the keeping or using of printing presses 
without a licence from the Government and the Government reserved 
the discretionary right to grant licences or revoke them at any time. 
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e Government was also empowered to prohibit the publication or 

culation of any newspaper, k or oder printed matter, The 

act Was an emergency measure and its duration was limited to one 
€ Charles Metcalfe’s statute, however, continued in force. 


The Registration Act, 1867. The Press and Registration of 
s Act X XV of 1867 replaced Metcalfe's Act of 1835 pertaining to 
tration of printing presses and newspapers. The act was of a 
ating nature and not a restriction on printing presses or news- 
d . By this act every book or newspaper was required to have 
tinted legibly on it the name of the printer and publisher and the 
Í of printing. Further, within one month of the publication of 
book a copy of the book had to be supplied free of charge to the 
ut cai government. This act was amended in 1890 and again in 1914, 
1.1952, and 1953. 
Act XXVII of 1870, an act to amend the Indian Penal Code, 
j tw passed which contained a sedition section. The revolt of the 
Wahabis (1869-70) alarmed the Government and impelled it to arm 
itself with wider powers to deal effectively and promptly with 
seditious writings and speeches. Later on this section was incorporat- 
- ed in the Indian Penal Code as Section .124-A. 


j The Vernacular Press Act, 1878. An unfortunate legacy of 
‘the Rebellion of 1857 was the growth of the spirit of racial bitterness 
among the rulers and the ruled. As a result the European press 
— in India after 1858 was always ranged on the side of the Govern- 
‘Ment in all political controversies. he vernacular press, which 
had developed and grown® on an unprecedented scale since 1857 
E. e more vocal and increasingly critical of governmental policies. 
— This in turn created a strong public opinion critical of the Imperialist 
_ acts of Lord Lytton. The terrible famine of 1876.78 which took a 
toll of over six million souls and the lavish expenditure on the 
Imperial Darbar at Delhi in January 1877 made the public opinion 
and the press restive. Lytton on his part considered the newly rising 
intellectual class in India as ‘a deadly legacy from Macaulay and 
Metcalfe’ and tried to stifle their views. 


a The Vernacular Press Act of 1878 was designed to ‘better 
_ Control’ the vernacular press and to empower the Government with 
- tore effective means of punishing and repressing seditious writings. 
The act empowered (1) a District Magistrate with the previous per. 
"m mision of a Local Government to call upon the printer and 
$i ee 
- 20] 5. Section 5 of Act XXVII of 1870 reads as follows : “Whoever by words, 
- — either spoken or intended to be read, or by signs or by visible representation or 
. Otherwise, excites or attempts to excite feelings of disaffection towards the 
Government established by law in British India, shall be punished with trans- 
portation for life or for any term, to which fine may be added or with imprison- 
ment for a term which may extend to three years, to which fine may be added 
— Or without fine.” - 
6. In 1878 there were 62 vernacular papers in the Bombay Presidency, 
_ 60 in the North-West Provinces, Oudh and Central Provinces, 23 in Bengal and 
19 in Madras. It was calculated that there were probably more than a lakh 
readers of such papers. 
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publisher ofany vernacular "—— to enter into a bond under- 
taking not to publish anything likley to excite feelings of disaffection 
against the government or — between persons of different 
races, castes and religions among Her Majesty's subjects. The 
magistrate could further require a publisher to deposit security and to 
forfeit it if the newspaper contravened the regulation. If the offence 
reoccurred, the press equipment could be seized. 


(2) The magistrate's action was final and no appeal could be 
made to a court of law. 


(3) A vernacular newspaper could get exemption from the 
operation of the act by submitting proofs of the paper to a govern- 
ment censor. 


The act came to be nicknamed Gagging Act. The worst feature 
of the act was that it discriminated between the English press and 
the Vernacular press and no right of appeal to a court of law was 

iven. Under the Act, proceedings were instituted against The 

om Parkash, The Bharat Mihir, The Dacca Prakash, The Sahachar 
and a few other newspapers. The act succeeded in its objective and 
the tone of the vernacular press became submissive and the verna- 
cular newspapers of the period showed very little originality in 
thinking and more often largely borrowed from the English press. 


Lord Cranbrook, the new Secretary of State, objected to the 
peso clause of the act on the ground that the censors would 
ve to be Indians and that they would have to, in point of fact, 
re-write the newspapers. Consequently in September 1878 the pre- 
censorship clause was deleted, At the suggestion of the Secretary of 
State, a Press Commissioner was appointed charged with the duty of 
supplying authentic and accurate news to the press, 


The Vernacular Press Act was repealed in 1882 by the Govern- 
ment of Lord Ripon. Ripon, the nominee of the Liberal Govern- 
ment of Gladstone, held the view that the circumstances which 
justified the Act of 1878 no longer existed. 


The misery caused by the famine of 1896-98 and the bubonic 
pague led to discontent in the Deccan and there were cases of 
v olence. The newspaper press played its part in the political 
cointroversies. By Act VI of 1898, Section 124 of the Penal Code 
was restated and amplified and a new Section 153-A was added. 
Similarly, Section 505 of the Penal Code was amended to punish 
statements which might lead to public mischief, cause disaffection 
among the armed forces or induce a person to commit an offence 
against the state. 


The Newspapers Act, 1908. The disaffection created by 
the unpopular acts of Lord Curzon resulted in the growth of an 
Extremist party in the Indian National Congress and led to. acts of 
violence. The newspapers of the time often commented adversely 
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on the Government policies. The Government followed a repressive 
policy and enacted the Newspapers (Incitement to Offences) Act, 1908, 
According to this Act : 


(a) The magistrates were empowered to confiscate printin 
presses, property connected thereto of newspapers which published 
objectionable material which served as incitement to murder or acts 
of violence ; 


(b) The Local Government was empowered to annul any 
declaration made by the printer and publisher of an offending news- 
paper made under the Press and Registration of Books Act of 1867 ; 


(c) The newspaper editors and printers were given the option 
to appeal to the High Court within fifteen days of the order of forfei- 
ture of the press. 


Under the Newspapers Act of 1908, the Government launched 
prosecutions against nine newspapers and confiscated seven presses. 


The Indian Press Act, 1910. The Government further sought 
to strengthen its hands by the Indian Press Act of 1910 which revived 
the worst features of Lytton's Press Act of 1878. The Act empowered 
the Local Government to demand at the time of Registration security 
of not less than Rs. 500 and not more than Rs. 2,000 from the keeper 
Of a printing press or publisher. of a newspaper and to forfeit the 
security and annul the declaration of Registration of an offending 
newspaper. The Government could allow fresh Registration and may 
demand a security of not less than Rs. 1,000 and not more than 
Rs. 10,000 and forfeit the fresh security and annul the fresh declara- 
tion of Registration as well as confiscate the Press and all copies of 
such newspapers, books etc. if the newspapers persisted in publishing 
objectionable material? The aggrieved party could appeal to a 
Special Tribunal of the High Court against orders of forfeiture within 


7. Section 4(1) of the Act gives detailed information about what consti- 
tuted objectionable material. Any publication containing “any words, signs 
or visible representations which are likely or may have a tendency, directly or 
aiken whether by inference, suggestion, allusion, metaphor, implication or 

erwise : 


(a) toincite to murder or to any offence under the Explosive Substances 
Act, 1908, or to any act of violence, or 

(b) to seduce any officer, sold'er or sailor in the Army or Navy of His 
Majesty from his allegiance or his duty or 


(c) to bring into hatred or contempt His Majesty or the Government 
established by law in British India or the administration of justice in 


British India or any Native Prince or Chief under ica’ suzerainty of 
His Majesty or any class or section of His "s subjects in British 
India, or to excite disaffection towards esty or the said 


t such Prince or Chief, or 
Government or any suc TORIA. bi HEN BEN 


21 
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. two months. Further, the printer of every newspaper was required 
to supply to the Government free of charge two copies of each issue 
of the newspaper published. The Act gave powers to the Chief 
Customs Officer to detain all imported packages which contained 
objectionable material. 


Under the Act action was taken against 991 printing presses 
and newspapers. Out of these 286 were warned, in 705 cases heavy 
securities were demanded. During the first five years of the Act 
the Government confiscated securities amounting to about five lakh 
rupees. 


During the First World War, 1914-18, the Defence of India Rules 
were promulgated. The executive used the new powers not only for 
war purposes but also for purposes of repression of political agitation 
and Ree public criticism. 


In 1921 a Press Committee was appointed under the chairman- 
ship of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, then Law Member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, to review the working of press laws. On the 
recommendations of the Committee, the Press Acts of 1908 and 1910 
were repealed. 


.. The Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931, The 
swift turn of the political movement in the thirties and the civil 
disobedience movement launched by Mahatma * Gandhi moved the 
Government to issue a fresh Press Ordinance in 1930 ‘to provide for 
the better control of the Press’. This act revived the provisions of 
the Press Act of 1910. In 1931 the Government enacted the Indian 
Press (Emergency powers) Act which gave sweeping powers to the 
provincial governments in suppressing the propaganda for the civil 
disobedience movement. Section 4(1) of the Act Sought to punish 
“words, signs or visible representations which (@) incite to or encour- 
age or tend to incite to or to encourage, the commission of any 
offence of murder or any cognizable offence involving violence, or 
(b) directly or indirectly express approval or admiration of any such 
offence, or of any person, real or fictitious, who has committed or is 
alleged or represented to have committed any such offence," 


(Contd. from previous page) 


(d) to put any person in fear or to ca: annoyan: 
induce him to deliver to any re an; val ey 
rity, or to do any act which he is not | d to do Qt io omit 
to do any act which he is legally entitled to door  ' GS 


(e 


- 


to encourage or incite any person to i: ini 
tion of the law or with the aiu Miticde Hen sek pa a perte 


(f) to convey any threat of inj to a pu 
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In 1932 the Press Act of 1931 was amplified in the form of the 
Criminal Amendment Act of 1932. Section 4 was made very com- 
prehensive and expanded to include all possible activities calculated 
to undermine the Government's authority. 


B5 During the Second World War (1939-45), the executive exer- 
cited exhaustive powers under the Defence of India Act. Pre-censor- 
- ship was reinforced, the Press Emergency Act and the Official Secrets 
Act were amended and at one time the publication of all news relatin 
to the Congress activities declared illegal. The special powers assum 
i by the Government during the war ended in 1945. ; 


iq The Press Enquiry Committee. In March 1947 the Govern- 

—— ment of India appointed a Press Enquiry Committee and charged it 
with%he duty of examination of the press laws in the light of the 
fundamental rights formulated by the Constituent Assembly of India. 
Among the recommendations of the Committee were the repeal of 
the Indian Emergency Powers Act of 1931, amendments in the 
Press and Registration of Books Act, modification in Sections 124-A 
and 153-A of the Indian Penal Code, repeal of the Indian States 
(Protection against Disaffection) Act, 1932 and The Indian States 
(Protection) Act, 1934. 


The Press (Objectionable Matters) Act, 1951. The new 
Constitution was adopted in January 1950. In 1951 the Government 
felt compelled to seek amendment of Article 19 (2) of the Constitution 
and enactment of the Press (Objectionable Matters) Act. The new 
Act was more comprehensive than any earlier legislation affecting 
the press. It replaced the Central and State Press Acts which had 
been in operation till then. The Act enpowered the Government 
to demand and forfeit security and demand further security from 
presses and newspapers for publication of ‘objectionable matter’. The 
Government could also declare certain publications forfeited, prohi- 
^ bit transmission by post of objectionable documents, to seize and 
destroy unauthorised newspapers and to seize and forfeit unauthorised 

sses. The aggrieved owners of newspapers and printing presses 
were allowed the right to demand trial by jury. The Act remained 


in force till 1956. 


ft ian Press. The Government yield 1 

^ 1952. dian the Press Commission under the presidency of Sir 

Justice G.S. Rajadhyaksha. The Commission which submitted its 

report in August 1954 recommended among other things the setting 
“India Press Council, the system ag 1 

fr eer. Dane of crossword puzzle competitions, a strict 

code of advertisements by newspapers, and 


c ability of preventing concentration in 
attention to the desirability o. M me e the Central Govern- 


h di ‘ n 
cami Sed. UE Delivery of Books and Newspapers (Public 
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Libreta Act, 1954 ; The Working Journalists’ (Conditions of Service) 

cous Provisions Act, 1955 ; The Newspaper (Price and 
Page) Act, 1956 and The Parliamentary Procecdings (Protection of 
Publications) Act, 1960. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL REFORMS 


Despite the East India Company's declared policy of strict reli- 
gious neutrality, Hindu religious thought underwent transformation 
às a result of Western contacts. Apart from the work of the mission- 
aries, the development of modern education and spread of Western 
knowledge gave rise to movements whose ebb and flow, with their. 
Currents and undercurrents, have affected life in modern India. 
Western humanitarian, rational and scientific approach to life gave 
the doctrine of social equality ; the English-educated Indians began 
to examine the Hindu social structure, religion, customs and conven- 
tions. This enquiry gave birth to modern socio-religious movements 
like the Brahmo Samaj, the Prarthana Samaj and the Theosophical 
Society. On the other hand orthodox Indian opinion and anti- 
British influences crystallised in the formation of the Arya Samaj. 
The Arya Samaj sought to protect Hinduism from the proselytising 
activities of the Christian missionaries though it itself could not remain 
immune from Western liberal and utilitarian thought. The ferment of 
ideas gave an expansive touch to Indian culture. Indian intellectuals 
looked back to the country’s past and found that many things were 
no longer of any use and also much was of intrinsic value to India’s 
renaissance. The leaders told their countrymen that they should not 
become sedulous apes of everything European nor should they ‘give 
Up their own religion. 


The Brahmo Samaj (The Society of God) 


The Brahmo Samaj was the earliest reform movement of the 
modern type which was greatly influenced by Western ideas. Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy (1774-1883) was the founder of Brahmo Samaj. He 
Was a very well-read man. He studied Oriental languages like Arabic, 

ersian and Sanskrit and attained proficiency in European languages 
like English, French, Latin, Greek and Hebrew. His extentive studies 
freed his mind from the bigotry that characterised an average 
Bengali. 

Although Ram Mohan Roy wasa man of versatile genius, the 
governing passion of his life was religious reform. At a time when 
the Bengali youth under the influence of Western learning was 
drifting towards Christianity, Ram Mohan Roy proved to be the 
champion of Hmduism. While he defended Hinduism against the 
hostile criticism of the missionaries, he sought to purge Hinduism of 
the abuses that had crept into it. At the early age of fifteen he had 
criticised idolatry and supported his viewpoint by quotations from 
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the Vedas. He re-interpreted Hindu doctrines and found ample 
Spiritual basis for his humanitarianism in the Upanishads. He started 
a campaign for the abolition of sati, condemned polygamy and con- 
cubinage, denounced casteism, advocated the right of Hindu widows 
to remarry. He rejected Christanity, denied the divinity of Jesus 
Christ’, but ted the humanism of Europe. Thus Ram Mohan 
Roy sought to effect a cultural synthesis between he East and the 
West. Even today he is recognised as the forerunner of Modern 
India and a great path-finder of this century, for the embodic: the 
new spirit of enquiry, thirst for knowledge, broad humanitaria: ..m— 
all to be achieved in the Indian setting. In the words of Dr. 
Macnicol : “Ram Mohan Roy was the herald of a new age” and the 
fire he kindled in India has burnt ever since. 


In 1828 Ram Mohan Roy formed the Brahmo Samaj. The 
Trust Deed executed in 1830 explained the object of the Samaj as “the 
worship and adoration of the Eternal, Unsearchable, Immutable 
Being who is the Author and Preserver of the Universe." A build- 
ing was constructed and handed over to the Board of Trustees. In 
the Samaj building idol worship was not allowed nor sacrifices of any 
kind. Preaching in the Samaj was of the nature that might “streng: 
then the bonds of union between men ofall religions, persuasion and 
creeds.” “Himself the Raja remained a Hindu till the end of his 
life and wore the sacred thread. The early death of the Raja in 
1833 in England left the Samaj without the guiding soul and a steady 
decline set in. 


It was left to Maharishi Devindranath Tagore (1818-1905) to 
infuse new life into the organisation and give the theist movement a 
definite form and shape. Devindranath joined the Samaj in 1842. 
Tagore condemned idol worship, discouraged pilgrimages, ceremonials 
and penances among the Brahmos. Ata meeting of the Sabha he 
said: “Owing to the spread of English education we cannot now, like 
ignorant people, offer worship to wood or stone, imagining them to 
be God.” Tagore exhorted all persons to worship God anyway they 
liked. He said: “I desire that all men, even the lowest, worship 
Brahma. I, therefore, decided to leave those who can worship by 
means of Gayatri free to do so. But those who cannot do that 
should be free to have recourse to any simple method of giving them- 
selves up to the contemplation of God.” Keshab Chandra was 
appointed as. Acharya of the Brahmo Samaj. Under Tagore s 
influence the Samaj sought to preserve the best in Hindu religion and 
morals. 


The energy, vigour and persuasive eloquence of the progressive 
and universalist Keshab Chandra (1834-84) popularized the 
movement and the branches of the Samaj were opened outside 
Bengal, in the United Provinces, the Panjab and Madras. In 
Bengal itself there were fifty-four branches in 1865. However, 


1. The Precepts of Jesus, published in 1820. 
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‘Keshab’s liberal and cosmopolitan outlook brought a schism in the 
Brahmo Samaj. Keshab looked upon popular Hinduism as too 
narrow, discouraged the use of Sanskrit texts and even spoke against 
the religious practice of wearing the sacred thread. Henceforth 
the religious scriptures of every pcople and every sect including the 
Christians, Muslims, Parsis, Chinese began to be read in the Brahmo 
Samaj mectings. Besides, Keshab advocated the reform of social 
- evils. In other words, under Keshab's influence the Samaj began to 
tut itself from Hindu moorings. Devindranath Tagore did not like 
the new trend and by virtue of his position as the sole trustee of the 
~ Brahmo Samaj, dismissed Keshab from the office of the Acharya in 
1865. Keshab accepted the challenge and started the new dis- 
a or Brahmo Samaj of India, while the organisation of 
agore came to be known as the Adi Brahmo Samaj. The new 
Samaj under Keshab’s leadership stood for far-reaching social reforms, 
- tiz., emancipation of women, spread of education, dissemination of 
Cheap literature, advocacy of temperance and practice of charity. 
7 A further split in the Samaj came in 1878. All along Keshab 
Chandra had advocated a minimum age for marriage of Brahmos, 
In 1878 Keshab married his thirteen years old daughter with the 
- — Hindu Maharaja of Cooch-Bihar with all the Hindu ceremonials. 
Keshab justified his action on the plea that such was the will of God 
* and that he had acted on intuition. Most of Keshab's followers felt 
on 


disgusted and set up a third group, the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. 
Keshab’s Samaj soon passed into obscurity. 
The Brahmo Samaj has played a notable role in the Indian 
_ Renaissance. H.C.E. Zacharias writes : “Ram Mohan Roy and his 
_ Brahmo Samaj form the starting point for all the various Reform 
— Movements—whether in Hindu religion, society or politics—which 
have agitated Modern India.” The intellectual mind which had 
been cut off its moorings by the Christian propaganda found a way 
out in the Brahmo Samaj. Socially, the Samaj has purged Hinduism 
of many dogmas and superstitions. The Samaj has attained notable 
results in improving the status of women—abolition of the purdah 


= System, discouragement of child marriage and polygamy, introduction 
s of widow-remafriages, provision of higher education, etc. etc. Caste- 
- — ism, untouchability and other social taboos were also attacked and 


i some success achieved. 
The Brahmo Ideas in Maharashtra or the Prarthana Samaj 


3 The Brahino ideas spread in Maharashtra where the Parama- 
- hansa Sabha was founded in 1849. In 1867, under the guidance of 
Keshab, the Prarthana Samaj (Prayer Congregation) was established 

'— 4n Bombay. In Bombay the followers of Prarthana Samaj never 
- . "looked upon themselves as adherents of a new religion or of a. new 
| — Sect, outside and alongside of the general Hindu body, but simply 
as a movement within it”.? Apart from the worship of one God, in 
Western India the main emphasis has been on social reform, upon 


2. Zacharias: Renascent India, p. 43. 
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‘works’ rather than ‘faith’. They believed that the true love of God 
lay in the service of God's children. The Samaj has condemned 
touch-me-not-ism and casteism and done much for improving the 
lot of women in society. The prominent leaders of the Samaj were 
Justice Mahadev Govinda Ranade (1842-1901) and N.G. Chandra- 
varkar (1855-1923). The Depressed Classes Mission, the Social 
Service League and the Deccan Education Society have done credit- 
able work in the field of social and educational reforms. 


A number of Brahmo Samaj centres were opened in the 
Madras State. In the Panjab the Dyal Singh Trust sought to implant 
ae ideas by the opening of Dyal Singh College at Lahore in 


The Arya Samaj 
The Arya Samaj movement was an outcome of the reaction to 
Western influences. The founder, Swami Dayanand rejected 
Western ideas and sought to revive the ancient religion of the 


Aryans. Ñ 

Dayanand was born in 1824, ina Brahmin family living in the 
old Morvi state in Gujarat. He completed his education and 
religious studies at Benaras. For fifteen years (1845-60) Dayanand 
wandered as an ascetic in the whole of India, studying yoga. In 
1875 he formally organised the first Arya Samaj unit at Bombay. 
A few years later the headquarters of the Arya Samaj were establish- 
ed at Lahore. For the rest of his life, Dayanand extensively toured 
India for the propagation of his ideas. 


Dayanand’s ideal was to unite India religiously, socially 
and nationally—Aryan religion to be the common religion of all, a 
classless and casteless society, and an India free from foreign rule. 
He looked on the Vedas as India’s ‘Rock of Ages’, the true original 
seed of Hinduism. His motto was ‘Go back to the Vedas’. He 
gave his own interpretation of the Vedas, He disregarded the 
authority of the later Hindu scriptures like the Puranas and describ- 
ed them as the work of lesser men and responsible for the evil practi- 
ces of ido! worship and other superstitious beliefs in Hindu religion. 
Dayanand condemned idol worship and preached unity of Godhead. 
He decried untouchability and ca‘teism as not sanctioned by the 
nem Neb widow remarriage and a high status for 
iety. views were published in his famous work 
Satyartha Prakash (The True Mood ton. While the Brahmo Samaj 
and the Theosophical Society appealed to the English educat- 
ed e'lite only, Dayanand’s message was for the masses of India. 
The movement has taken deep roots in the Panjab, the Uttar Pradesh. 
and Rajasthan. 


If Ram Mohan Roy was a student of i eligion, 
Dayanand confined his attention to the Vedas. "e "iu i aniety 
to emphasise the importance of the Vedas, Dayanand ac vocated 
that the sacred books contained all knowledge of arts and sciences 
and that many of the modern scientific inventions had been anticipat- 
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edin the Vedas. Further, Dayanand did not feel satisfied with the 
development of Hindu culture during the past 3000 years. Daya- 
nand took delight in religious controversies and ina spirit of debate 
often pin-pointed the weak points in other religions. The boldness 
of Dayanand has been interpreted by orthodox circles as indicating 
his spirit of intolerance and exclusiveness. In fact, the broad catholic 
outlook of Dayanand was in full consonance with the liberal tradi- 
tions of Hinduism. 


Perhaps the most phenomenal achievement of the Arya Samaj 
has been in the field of social reform and spread of education. 
The Samaj based its social programme entirely on the authority of 
the Vedas, of course, conditioned by rationalism and utilitarianism. 
The A.V. institutions spread over the length and breadth of the 
country are a standing proof of the educational achievements of the 
Sama: The nucleus for this movement was provided by the Anglo- 
Vedic School established at Lahore in 1886. The education impart- 
ed in D.A.V. institutions combines the best of the modern and 
classical Indian studies. The orthodox opinion in the Arya Samaj 
which stands for the revival of Vedic ideal in modern life set up the 
Gurukula Pathsala at Hardwar in 1902. 


The Arya Samaj movement gave “proud’ self-confidence and 
selfreliance to the Hindus and undermined the belief in „the 
superiority of the White Races and Western culture. As a disciplined 
Hindu organisation, it has succeeded in protecting Hindu society 
from the onslaught of Islam and Christianity. Rather the Samaj 
started the shudhi movement to convert non-Hindus to Hinduism. 
Further, it infused a spirit of intense patriotism. The Samaj always 
remained in the forefront of political movement and produced leaders 
of the eminence of Lala Hans Raj, Pandit Guru Dutt and Lala 
Lajpat Rai. Dayanand's political slogan was «India for the Indians. 


The Ramakrisbna Movement 


The didactic rationalism of the Brahmo Samaj did not appeal 
to the emotional character of the Bengalis and found expression in 
the cult of bhakti and yoga. The teachings of Ramakrishna Mission 
are based on ancient and traditional concepts amidst increasing 
Westernization and modernization. The Ramakrishna Mission was 
conceived and founded by Swami Vivekananda in 1897, eleven years 
after the death of Ramakrishna. 


Ramakrishna Paramahansa (1834-86) was a poor priest in a 
temple in the suburbs of Calcutta. His thinking was rooted deeply 
in Indian thought and culture, although he recognised the Truth 
in all religions. He considered and emphasised that Krishna, Hari, 
Rama, Christ, Allah are different names for the same God. Unlike 
the Arya Samaj, Ramakrishna Mission recognizes the utility and 
value of image worship in developing spiritual fervour and worship 
ofthe Eternal Omnipotent God. However, Ramakrishna put his 
emphasis on the essential spirit not the symbols or rituals. He stood 
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for selfless devotion to God with a view to the ultimate absorption 
with Him. 

It was left to Swami Vivekananda (Narendranath Datta, 1862- 
1902) to give an interpretation to the teachings of Ramakrishna and 


krishna throughout the world. He attended the Parliament of 
Religions held at Chicago in 1893 and made a great impression by 

is learned interpretations, Above all, Vivekananda gavea social 
purpose to Hinduism. He openly declared that he did not believe 
in a religion which did not wipe out the widow’s tears or bring a 
piece of bread to the orphan’s mouth. “Him I call a Mahatma”, 
said Vivekananda, “whose heart bleeds for the poor, otherwise he is 
a Duratma. So long as millions live in hunger and ignorance J hold 


The Ramakrishna Mission has been in the forefront of social 
reform in the country. Today it runs a number of charitable dis- 
pensaries and hospitals, offers bale to the afflicted in times of national 
calamities like famines, floods, epidemics, It manages a number of 
schools in Bengal. Vivekananda was a great patriot. He condemned 
blind imitation of Western models and exhorted his compatriots to 
realize the value of their rich cultural heritage. He gave a feeling 
of self-confidence to the youth and urged them to conquer the West 
with India’s spirituality. Thus, the Mission has Played its part in 
creating the spirit of national consciousness and in rousing the Hindus 
to the wealth of its rich inheritance. 


The Theosophical Movement 


.__, The Theosophical Society was founded by Westerners who drew 
Inspiration from Indian thought and culture, Madame H.P. Blava- 


(1832-1907) of the U.S. Army joined her, In 1882 they shifted their 
headquarters to India at Adyar, an outskirt of Madras. The 
members of this society endeavour to attain a knowledge of God by 
spiritual ecstasy, direct intuition or special individual relations. The 
Society accepts the Hindu beliefs in re-incarnation, karma and draws 
inspiration from the philosophy of the Upanishads and the Samkhya, 
Yoga and Vedanta schools of thought, It aims at universal spiritual 


brotherhood. The Theosophical Movement came to be allied with 
Hindu Renaissance. 


In India the movement became somewhat popular with the 
clection of Mrs. Annie Besant (1847-1933) as its President after the 
death of Olcott in 1907. Early in her life Mrs. Besant lost all faith 
in Christianity, divorced her husband, an Anglican clergyman and 
came in contact with Theosophy (1882). In 1889 she formally joined 
the Theosophical Society. After the death of Madame Blavatsky 
in 1891, Mrs, Besant felt lonely and decided to come to India. 


t 
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Mrs. Besant was well acquainted with Indian thought and culture 
and her approach was vedantic as is very evident from her remark- 
able translation of the Bhagvat Gita. Madame Blavatsky's main 
emphasis had been on the occult than spiritualism. Mrs. Besant 
found a bridge between matter and mind. Gradually Mrs. Besant 
turned a Hindu’, not only in her views but also in her dress, food, 
company and social manners. In India, under her guidance, 
Theosophy became a movement of Hindu Revival. 


Talking of the Indian problem, Annie Besant once said: “The 
Indian work is, first of all, the revival, strengthening and uplifting 
of the ancient religions. This has brought with it a new self-respect, 
a pride in the past, a belief in the future, and as an inevitable result, 
a great wave of patriotic life, the beginning of the rebuilding of a 
nation.” Besant laid the foundation of the Central Hindu College 


for the formation of Benaras Hindu University in 1916. Mrs. 
Besant also did much for the cause of female education. She also 
formed the Home Rule League on the pattern of the Irish Home 


for the various sects and fulfilled the urge of educated Hindus. It 
interpreted Hinduism along orthodox lines and revived the old ideal 
of Universal Hinduism. Its progressive social doctrines have special 


If the Hindu mind had responded to Western influences with 
a desire to learn, the first reaction of the Muslira community was 
to shut themselves in a shell and resist Western impact. In the 
mid-nineteenth century a few reformers sought to ) 
tionist and static trend and reconcile the community to progressive 
ideas of the West. 

Mention may be made of Maulvi Chirag Ali (1844-95) who 
sought to reform the Muslim society and modernize their outlook. 
Himself in the service of the East India Company and later the 
Government of India, Chirag Ali wanted his co-religionists to 
reconcile themselves to British rule and have the right place in the 
administrative services. He stood for monogamy and a better status 
for women in society and advocated these reforms through his. 
literary works. 

Sir Syed Ahmad Khan's (1817-98) name stands out conspicuous 
among the Muslim reformers of the nineteenth century. Born in 
Delhi in 1817 in a respectable Muslim family, he received education 
in the traditional Muslim style. He was in the judicial service of thc 


pee CERT 

3. A legend got great currency that Mrs. Annio Besant was a pure 
Brahman in her previous birth and as such could give & competent exposition of 
the Hindu Shaetras. 
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Company at the time of the Rebellion of 1857 and stood loyal to 
the Government. Syed Ahmad tried to modernize the outlook of the 
Muslims. He tried to reconcile his co-religionists to the British rule 
and urged them to accept services under the Government. In this 
objective he achieved great success. 


Sir Syed also tried to reform the social abuses in the Muslim 
community. He condemned the system of piri and muridi. The 
pirs and fagirs claimed to be followers of the Sufi school and passed 
mystic words to their disciples (murids). He also condemned the 
institution of slavery and described it un-Islamic. His progressive 
social ideas were propagated through his magazine T'ahdhib-ul- Akhlaq 
(Improvement of Manners and Morals). > 


In his masterly work Commentaries on the Qoran, Sir Syed 
criticised the narrow outlook of traditional interpreters and gave 
his own views in the light of contemporary scientific knowledge. 
His emphasis was on the study of Koran. The word of God, he 


said, should be interpreted by the work of God which lies open 
before all to sec. 


In the field of education, Sir Syed opened the Anglo-Muslim 
School at Aligarh in 1875, where instruction was imparted both in 
Western arts and sciences and Muslim religion. Soon Aligarh became 
the centre of religious and cultural revival of the Muslim community. 


The school became the nucleus for the formation of the Muslim 
University in 1920, 


Another Muslim religious movement of the nineteenth century 
was the Ahmadiya Movement, named after the founder Mirza 
Ghulam Ahmad (1839-1908), The movement was founded at 
Qadian in the Gurdaspur district of the Punjab, Ghulam Ahmad 
expounded his religious doctrine in his chief literary work entitled 
Barahin-i-Ahmadiya published in 1880, In 1891 lidem Ahmad 
declared himself the Masih-i-Mau'ud, the Messiah prophesied in 
Muslim theology. In 1904 Ahmad claimed to be an incarnation 
of Lord Krishna. The Ahmadiya movement has done some creditable 
work in the field of social work and spread of education. 


Social Reform Movements 


The social reform movements in India have aimed at uproot- 
ing social evils and inculcating in men and women the spirit of 
sacrifice for the general good of the society. The first and foremost 
social problem that attracted enlightened opinion was the need for 
a better deal for women in society, in the abolition of the cruel rites 
of sati and infanticide, in thc condemnation of child marriage and 
polygamy and popularization of widow remarriage, in the abolition 
of purdah, in provision of educational facilities for women and 
economic openings tœ make them self-supporting and finally an equal 
share in the political life of the country M callnnthdecmen:. 
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An account has already been given in Chapter XIII as to how 
sati was declared illegal by Regulation No. XVII of 1829. This 
measure ensured to women the right to live even when cruel fate 
made them widows. Another evil practice particularly popular 
among the Bengalis and the Rajputs was of killing their infant 
daughters at birth, taking female children to be a great liability. 
The Bengal Regulation XXI of 1795 declared infanticide illegal. 
In this direction the efforts of William Bentinck and Dalhousie 
proved more successful. In the cause of women uplift, Dhondo 
Keshav Karve and his Women’s University have done commendable 
work. Karve started his career as a teacher ina Girls’ School at 
Bombay, and seven years later in 1891 became a professor at Fergusson 
College. In the meantime he became a widower. He refused to 
marry à teenager, and married a Brahmin widow in 1893. Karve 
devoted himself for the uplift of Hindu Widows and became the 
Secretary of the Widow Remarriage Association. In 1899 he opened 
a Hindu Widows’ Home in Poona with the object of giving high-caste 
widows an interest in life by providing them openings in the profession 
of teachers, doctors and nurses and making them, at the same time, 
self-supporting. He crowned his work by setting up an Indian 
Women’s University at Bombay in 1916. The Marriage Act (1872), 
the Age of Consent Act (1891) and the Sharda Act (1930) have gone 
a Jong way in discouraging carly marriage and polygamy, encourag- 
ing widow remarriages and intercaste marriages. The political move- 
Ment gave further stimulus to the movement for emancipation of 
women. Women discarded the purduh and participated in the civil 
disobedience movement organised by Mahatma Gandhi. Today 
women play an important part in all spheres of life—as politicians, 
ininisters, ambassadors, administrators, doctors, teachers and what not. 


Gokhale’s Servants of India Society founded in 1905 aimed at 
training “national missionaries for the service of India and to promote 
..the true interests of Indian people." Apart from commendable 
work in politics, it has been active in the social and educational 
sphere. In 1911 Narayan Malhar Joshi founded in Bornbay the 
Social Service League with the aim ‘‘to collect and study social facts 
and discuss social problems with a view to forming public opinion 
on questions of social service" and to endeavour to "secure or the 
masses better and reasonable conditions of life and work." A similar 
institution was set up at Allahabad in 1914 by Hirdaya Nath Kunzru 
and called Seva Samiti. This organisation renders social service 
during fairs, famines, floods, epidemics, etc. , The Poona Seva Sadan 
founded by Mr. G.K. Devadhar forthe uplift of women of all castes 
and classes also deserves mention. s 


Great efforts have also been made to uproot the social evils of 
touch-me-not-ism and for improvement of the lot of the Depressed 
Classes. The Brahmo Samaj, the Arya Samaj, the Ramakrishna 
Mission have also decried untouchability. Mahatma Gandhi devoted 
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the best part of his life for improving the lot of the Depressed Classes. ` 
The New Constitution of India declares untouchability a legal offence 
and guarantees perfect equality to all the citizens. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF INDIAN 
NATIONAL MOVEMENT 


The year 1885 marks the beginning of a new epoch in Indian 
tory. In that year an all-India political organisation was set on 
t under the name of the Indian National Congress. The Indian mind 
became increasingly conscious of its political position. A retrospec- 
tive examination of the National Movement suggests three broad 
Stages in its development. In the first stage of its existence (1885-1905), 
"the vision of the Indian National Congress was dim, vague and con- 
fused. The movement was confined to a handful of the educated 
middle class intelligentsia who drew inspiration from Western Liberal 
and Radical Thought. During the second stage (1905-1919), the 
Congress came of age and its aim and scope considerably extended. 
- It aimed at an all-round uplift of the people, social, cultural, economic 
- and political. Swaraj or self-government was the goal on the political 
| dront. Some progressive elements within the Congress adopted 
Ir Western revolutionary methods to liquidate Western Imperialism. 
Ea final stage (1919-47) was dominated by the objective of Puran 
| Swaraj or complete independence to be achieved under the leader- 
. ship of Mahatma Gandhi by the characteristically Indian method of 
- Ron-violent non-cooperation. 


P Causes for the Rise of Indian National Movement 


| Among the many instruments responsible for the development 
“of the national movement and spread of its influence the following 
- deserve special mention : 


= . (1) Growth of Western Education. The Macaulayian system 
- Of education though conceived in the interests of efficient administra- 
. tion opened to the newly educated Indians the floodgates of liberal 
European thought. The liberal and radical thought of European 
Mriters like Milton, Shelley, Bentham, Mill, Spencer, Rousseau and 
'oltaire inspired the Indian intelligentsia with the ideals of liberty, 
| Rationality and self-government and made clear to them the 
. Anachronism of British rule in India. 

The newly educated class usually adopted the professions of 
| junior administrators, lawyers, doctors, teachers, etc. Some of them 
Visited England to receive higher education. While in En 
| _they saw with their own eyes the working of political instit 


E. On their return to. nde e perso os r 
in. ere cringing and slavish with the total denial o i 
Citizens, These Eriglanid-returned Indians along with the WA nr 
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ing English educated Indians formed the middle class intelligentsia. 
Despite the promises contained in the Charter Act of 1833 and 
Queen’s Proclamation of 1858, the doors of higher services remained 
closed to the Indians. This drove discontent and frustration among 
them and this discontent proved infectious, Men like Surendra Nath 
Bannerjea, Manmohan Ghose, Lal Mohan Ghosh, Aurobindo turned 
nationalists only after the doors of the coveted services were closed to 
them. These intelligent and well-informed persons formed the nucleus 
for the newly arising political unrest and it was this section of the 
society which provided leadership to the Indian National Congress. 


The spread and expansion of the English language gave to the 
Indians a common language—a lingua franca—through the 1edium 
of which they could communicate with one another and transact their 
conferences and congresses. In the absence of such a lingua franca 
it would have been very difficult for the Bengalis, the Panjabis, the 
Madrasis, the Maharashtrians etc., to come on a common platform 
or organise a movement of an all-India character. 


(2) Development of Vernacular Languages. In the 
nineteenth century the development of vernacular languages was also 
henomenal. Urdu became the court language of Northern India. 
indi and Bengali also greatly developed. The rieo-educated class 
conveyed their ideas of liberty and equality to the masses through the 
media of these vernaculars. In Bengal, Bankim Chandra Chatterjee 
wrote his famous novel Anand Math in which appeared the patriotic 
song Bande Mataram. The novel portrayed the evil economic and 
political consequences of early British rule in Bengal. Bankim gave to 
the people the Religion of Patriotism. The novel inspired the youth 
of India with heroic ideals of resistance to oppression and became 
virtually the Bible of Bengal Revolutionaries. 


.. (3) Destruction of the old order of Society. Socially, 
British Imperialism destroyed the old order of society in India. Under 
the impulse created by the Reform Act of 1832 and contemporaty 
Radical thought the English administrators of India carried out sweep: 
ing social reforms like abolition of sati, suppression of infanticide, and 
termination of slavery. They also trained the Indian press in the 
hard school of experience and created a social atmosphere in which 
liberal outlook could foster. In this progressive policy the East India 
Company received the full support and praise of the Indian progres 
sive elements. These reforms, carried out to strengthen the Imperialist 
hold in India, by the introduction of Western norms in thought and 
everyday social life, proved to bea healthy innovation and a step 
towards progress. The British policy of reform underwent a change 
after the Rebellion of 1857 and the British administrators realised 
that the reactionary and feudal elements of society could serve as 
strong props of Imperialism. Thus the Government set its face 
against the policy of social reform. This change in policy exposed 
the hollowness of British professions and drove the English adminis- 
trators and the progressive elements in opposite camps. This 
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llienation provided the raison d'e'tre for the formation of the Indian 
tional Congress. 


j British rule in India gave rise to a new urban middle class in 
Presidency towns. They learnt ra for it promoted employment 

and gave a sense of prestige. is class prominent because of its 
—— wealth, new position and its close ties with the ruling class came to 
- the forefront and assumed leadership of the community in its think- 
à ing and actions. 


__ (4) Socio-Religious Movements. The development of the 
Various socio-religious movements prepared the ground for the growth 
national movement and watered the plant of patriotism. Raja 
-Ram»Mohan Roy, the founder of Brahmo Samaj, was the pioneer of 
_ Indian Renaissance. Besides reforming Hindu religion and society, 
- the Brahmo Samaj injected nationalism in the Indian body politic. 
- Swami Dayanand Saraswati founded the Arya Samaj. His ideal was 
_ to unite India socially, culturally and politically. His motto was 
_ "India for the Indians.’ He tried to inculcate in the people the love 
for independence and things Indian. Swami Vivekananda sought to 
| Create national consciousness among the people. The reform move- 
| ments sought an all-round improvement of the Indian society, They 
- gavc the people a sense of pride in Indian culture and heritage and 
taught them the gospel of patriotism. 
k (5) Economic Exploitation of India. The economic policy 
| -pursued by the East India Company and later the Government of 
= India had resulted in a lop-sided development of Indian economy 
and impoverishment of the people. While Indian handicrafts and 
industry languished under the discriminatory policy of the Govern- 
ment, Indian agriculture received special attention. The economy of 
_ India was geared to the production of raw materials needed for the 
NE developing machine industry of England, Sucha policy also made 
ndia a growing market for English manufactured goods. The con- 
— troversy over the removal of cotton duties and the adoption of the 
R=: policy of Free Trade clearly demonstrated that the trade policy of the 
_ Government of India was dominated by commercial interests of British - 
Manufacturers. The public debt of India had tly swelled. The 
4 a took over the entire debt a, 7 ees rom ir Company— 
and the debt was largely the result of the aggressive and expansionist 
_ Wars of Lord Wellesley, Lord Hastings, Lord Auckland and Lord 
Dalhousie. The Public Debt doubled by 1876: The Government 
of India always kept a large army for maintenance and expansion of 
ritish influence in Burma, Siam, China, Afghanistan, Persia, Egypt 
= Or Abyssinia, and all at the cost of the Indian tax-payer,. India was 
| Charged for developments remotely connected with India. Among 
__ the expenses that had swelled the Public Debt of India were “the 
. €ost of the Mutiny, the price of the transfer of the Company’s rights 
- to the Crown, the expenses of simultaneous wars in China and 
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the educated community, who by reason of their culture and enlight- 
enment, their assimilation of English ideas, and their familiarity 
with English methods of government might be presumed to be 
qualified for such a boon.” Congress resolutions generally demanded 
expansion of Legislative Councils with enlarged powers and more 
representation of Indians in them ; representation of Indians in the 
Secretary of State's Council, Viceroy's Executive Council and 
Governor's Executive Councils ; more opportunities for Indians in the 
Civil Service; holding of simultaneous examinations in India as 
well as England ; broadening of the basis of civil liberties ; reduction 
of military expenditure and more expenditure on development of 
education ; separation of judiciary from executive work in District 
administration ; enquiry into the backward economic and indüstrial 
condition of the country ; improvement of the lot of Indians in 
Sopth Africa and the Empire generally etc. etc. These demand: were 
always worded in prayerful and apologetic language and the Congress 
was wedded to the use of constitutional methods. 

The achievements of this period were decried by the Progressive 
otherwise called Extremist leaders of the early twentieth century. 
The policy of the Moderate leaders or the *Old Guard’ was criticised 
as ‘political mendicancy'. Lala Lajpat Rai wrote : “It was at best an 
opportunist movement. It opened opportunities for treacheries and 
hypocrites. It enabled some people to trade in the name of 

triotism".5 In all fairness it must be said that men like Dadabhai 

aoroji, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, Sir Dinshah Wacha, Gopal Krishan 
Gokhale,Surindra Nath Banerjee etc. were the most progressive 
elements in Indian society and true patriots. They earnestly wished 
the betterment of Indian society and worked to lessen the harshness of 
British rule. Their main achievement was the appointment of a Public 
Service Commission in 1886 which caused disappointment and the 
enactment of the Indian Councils Act of 1892 which did not modify 
the basic constitution. In addition, they did a lot of spadework. Their 
methods—the use of the press and platform—brought about 
political maturity, Dr. Pattabhai Sittarammayya sums up the 
achievements of the early leaders thus: “We cannot blame them 
for the attitude they adopted as pioneers of Indian political reform 
any more than we can blame the brick and mortar that is buried 
six feet deep in the foundation and plinth of a modern edifice. 
They have made possible the superstructure, storey by storey, by 
colonial self-government, Home Rule within the Empire, Swaraj an 
on the top of all, complete independence.” 


Second Phase, 1905-1919 
(Aim of Swaraj through Self-reliance and Self-help) 
The early years of the twentieth century witnessed the 
emergence of a new and younger party within the Congress which 


6. Lajpat Rai: Young India, p. 156. 


7. Pattabhai Sitarammayya : : TIS. 
gress, p. 99. The History of the Indian Nation 
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ied the ideology and methods of the old leaders and advocated 
adoption of Swaraj as the goal of the Congress to be achieved 
more self-reliant and independent methods. The new group 
"came to be called the Extremist Party in contrast to the older on¢ 
Which began to be styled as the Moderate Party. 


Causes for the Birth of Extremism. (i) The process 


Tejuvenation started from within India. The various socio» 
ligious reform movements rekindled love for India's philosophy, 
houghtand history. A new sense of pride was felt in India's past 
ilture and achievements. It was increasingly realised that many 
l'India's ills were due to the demoralising effects of foreign rule and 
E poverty of the people. Thus there developed a hatred 


"for bondage and love for one's own country, own religion and self- 
_ government. 


T (ti) The younger elements within the Congress were dissatisfied 
_ With the progress of the past two decades and were disgusted with 
“the cold and reactionary attitude of the Government. They lost all 

faith in the British sense of justice and fairplay. They criticised the 

old methods of peaceful and consitutional agitation which they 
described as ‘political mendicancy’ and wanted to adopt European 

"revolutionary methods to meet European Imperialism. 


$ On his return from England in 1905 Lala Lajpat Rai told his 
‘countrymen that the British democracy was too busy with its own 
affairs to do anything for India, that the British press was not likely 
to champion their aspirations and that it was very difficuit to get a 
“hearing in England. He exhorted the people that if uer really 
cared for their country ‘they would have to strike a blow for freedom 
‘themselves, and thcy should be prepared to give unmistakable proof 
- Of their earnestness.” 8 


A (iii) The terrible famines of 1896-97 and 1899-1901 followed 
-. by bubonic plague took a very heavy toll of life. The Government 
- Telief machinery was inadequate, slow moving and L^dly o ed. 
ilak was arrested when he criticised the callow. and ineffective 
Government machinery. Riots broke out in the Deccan and the 
Government tried to stifle public opinion and suppress lawlessness. 
he events revealed to Indians their plight of utter helplessness. The 
People attributed the phenomenon of ever-recurring famines to the 
anti-national economic policy followed by the Government. In his 
presidential speech in 1903 Lal Mohan Ghose referred to the Darbar 
of 1902 and said : “Nothing could seem more heartless than the 
E ofa great Government im sing the heaviest taxation upon 
the poorest population in the world, and then lavishly spendir 
the money so obtained over fire-works and pompous pageants, while 
millions of the poor were dying of starvation.” 
(iv) Events outside India exercised a powerful influence on 


8. Lajpat Rai, op. cit., P- 170. 
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interest in public affairs." In 1893 met the first All India National 
Conference With representatives drawn from all the major towns of 
India. Shri Ananda Mohan Bose, the President, expressed the hope 
that the Conference would to be the first stage in the formation 
of a National Parliament. pa arka National Conference met at 
Calcutta in 1885. 


It was, however, left to Mr. Hume to give a practical and 
definite shape to an organisation of an all-India character, W.C. 
jec popularized the view that the idea of the Indian National 
pe was a product of Lord Dufferin's brain, that he suggested it 
to Mr. Hume who undertook to work it out. Dufferin's idea was to 
have a political organisation through which the Government could 
ascertain the real wishes of the people and thus save the administra- 
tion from any possible political outburst in the country, Lala 
Lajpat Rai maintained that the Indian National Congress was orga- 
-nised to serve as a ‘safety-valve’ for the growing unrest in the country 
and strengthen the British Empire. “The idea was,” writes Lala | 
Lajpat Rai, “not only to save the British rule from any danger that 
threatened it but even to strengthen it...the redress of political 
grievances and political advance of India was only a by-product and 
of secondary importance.” 


: Whatever might have been the motives of Lord Dufferin and i 
Mr. Hume, it cannot be denied that Mr, Hume wasa true liberal 
and ‘deadly pay qeu the necessity and desirability of a politi 
rl earn tae r. Hume's o letter to the graduates of the 
Calcutta University is En He wrote : «Scattered individuals, 
however capable and however well-meaning, are powerless singly. 
What is needed is union, organisation and well-defined line of action 
and to secure these an association is required.” Hume asked for | 
fifty tr och = in a movement to promote the mental, moral, 
Social and political regeneration of the le of India. Mr. Hume 
secured the sympathy and support of the € "seni officials and 
public men in India and England for the Indian National Congress. 
Thus the movement was a child both of England and India.‘ 


Recent researches have proved that Allan Hume was an enlight- j 
ened imperialist. He was alarmed at the growing gulf between the - 
rulers and the ruled. Hume saw with considerable misgivings the 
establishment of the Indian National Conference in 1883 by S.N. 
Banerjee, ‘a dismissed government servant’ of ‘advanced political 
views’ who had done much to popularize the ideas and teachings ° 
Italian nationalists like Mazzini and Garibaldi. Hume decided tO 
by-pass this Indian National Conference and instead organise ‘a loyà 
and innocuous’ pcKitical organisation. And Hume did succeed in 
organising the Indian National Congress and made it, at least in. the 
beginning, a forum for pro-British and anti-Russian propaganda." 


4. Philip Woodruff : The Men Who Ruled India, Vol, II, p. 176. 
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In 1885 met the first Indian National Congress at Bombay 
the presidency of Shri Womesh Chandra Bonnerjee. 


First Phase, 1885.1905 


(Period of Political Mendicancy or Divine Dispensation) 


During this period, the Congress through a national body 
. mainly ogee the educated middle class intelligentsia, men of 
Tegal, medical, engineering and literary professions. Its delegates 
1 ET mostly drawn from the cities who had hardly any contact with 
the masses. Sir Pherozeshah Mehta once said : “The Congress was 
ced not the voice of the masses, but it was the duty of their. com- 
"Patriots to interpret their grievances and offer suggestions for their 


The organisation had been launched with the blessings of Lord 
Dufferin. The Congress took pride in the British connection and 
— looked upon the British Government not as an antagonist but as an 
ally. In 1886 Dadabhai Naoroji presiding over the Calcutta session 
- dwelt at length on the “Blessing of British Rule", and his remarks 

were cheered by the audience. Mr. Hume moved a resolution for 
_ three times three cheers for Her Most Gracious Majesty, the Queen 
_ Empress and a further resolution for long life of the Queen. Shri 
_ Ananda Mohan Bose as Congress President declared in 1898 : “The 
— educated classes are the friends and not the foes of England—her 
— natural and necessary allies in the great work that lies before her." 
— Thus, it was then believed that the chief obstacle in the path of 
- India's progress was not British rule but the social and economic back- 
wardness of the people and the reactionary role of the bureaucracy. 


There was implicit faith in British sense of justice and fairplay. 
"The Congress leaders believed that all they had to do was to prepare 
_ their case and present and plead it before the British Government 
and nation and their grievances would be redressed and justice done. 
ith a view to educating the English people about the real needs 
of India, in 1890 a decision was taken to hold a session of the Indian 
. National Congress in London in 1892, but owing to the British 
- elections of 1891 the proposal was postponed and afterwards never 
revived. S.N. Banerjee explained that the object of the Congress was 
“not the suoersession of British rule in India, but. broadening of its 
. — basis, the liberalising of its spirit, the ennobling of its character and 
placing it on the unchangeable foundation of a nation's affections". 


During the period under review, the Congress demanded a few 

. concessions and not liberties for the nation. True, Lokamanya Tilak 
used the word Swaraj or self-government towards the last decade of 
the nineteenth century but it did not become popular nor did it 
figure in the official resolutions of the Congress. Presiding over the 
Poona Congress in 1895, Surendranath Bannerjee declared that the 
Congress had never asked for representative institutions for the 
masses but "representative institutions of a modified character for 
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Abyssinia, every governmental item in London that remotely related 
to India dono the fees of the charwoman in the India Office and 
'the expenses of ships that sailed but did not participate in hostilities 
and the cost of Indian iments for six months' training at 
home before they sailed...The Sultan of Turkey visited London 
in 1868 in state, and his official ball was arranged for at the India 
Office and the bill charged to India. A lunatic asylum in Ealing, gifts 
to members of a Zanzibar mission, the consular and diplomatic 
establishments of Great Britain in China or in Persia, part of the 
permanent expenses of the Mediterranean fleet and the entire cost 
of a line of te! from England to India had been charged to the 
Indian treasury.”? The cumulative effect of British economic 
policies? had resulted in chronic misery and found expression in mass 
unrest. Periodical famines became a regular feature of Indian 
economic life. During the second half of the nineteenth century, 
24 famines visited various parts of the country taking an estimated 
toll of 28} million souls. The export of foodgrains even during 
famine years alienated even the most loyal supporters of the British 
regime. Mr. Blunt, a British journalist touring India in 1882, recorded 
that India on the eve of Lytton’s departure was on the verge of 
revolution. 


(6) Political Causes. Politically, the whole of India was 
united under one rule. The natural process of conquest and con- 
solidation brought the whole of India under a single political set-up. 
The necessities of administrative convenience, the urge for economic 
penetration and commercial exploitation (developing India to 

ialise in the production of raw material for the growing industry 
of England) and considerations of political defence were instrumental 
for the improvement of means of transport and communications. A 
network of roads and railways linked the bigger towns and the coun- 
try with the world market. The setting up of an efficient posts and 
telegraph system and the accompanying developments gave India the 
appearance of a unity and fostered the spirit of one-mindedness. 


(7) The growth of the modern and with it the public 
opinion was an offshoot of the English" rule in India. It Es the 
uropeans who first set up printing presses in India and published 
newspapers and other cheap literature, Gradually the vernacular 
pa came into existence and developed on the Western pattern. 
pite the numerous restrictions imposed on the press from time to 


2. L.H. Jenks : The Migration of British Capital, pp. 223-4. 


3. The Government spent lavishly on tho construction of railways. The 
first 6,000 miles cost about £100 milliona 6 £10,000 a mile. The vn were 
built with British capital under ‘guarantee system’ to investors. Tho Parliamen- 
tary Committee on Indian Finance in 1872 recorded the view of Mr. W.N. Massey, 
the former Finance Secretary in India: “Enormous sums wore lavished 
the contzsotors had no motive whatever for oconomy. All the money came from 
the English capitalist, and so long as he was guaranteed five per cent on the 
revenues of it was to him the funds he lent were 
thrown into the Hoogly or converted into bricks or mortar,” 
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time, Indian journalism made rapid strides. The years following 
the Rebellion of 1857 saw an unprecedented growth of the vernacular 
press. In 1877 there were about 169 newspapers published in verna- 
cular languages and their circulation reached the neighbourhood of 
100,000. The Indian press created a strong public opinion opposed 
to Imperialist policies. Thus the press played no insignificant role 
in fostering patriotism and developing nationalism. 


(8) One unfortunate legacy of the Rebellion of 1857 was the 
feeling of racial bitterness between the rulers and the ruled. The 
Punch cartooned Indians as half-gorilla, half-negros. The Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy developed an attitude of arrogance and contempt 
towards the Indians. They somehow came to the conclusion that the 
only argument that worked effectively with the Indians was superior 
forcé Thus Europeans developed their own social code of ethics and 
worked out the theory of a superior race. The Indians were dubbed 
as belonging to an inferior race and no longer worthy of any trust. 
This narrow approach evoked a reaction in the Indian mind and 
put the educated Indians on the defensive. 


(9) The short-sighted acts and policies of Lord Lytton acted 
like catalytic agents. The maximum age limit for the LCS. exa- 
mination was reduced from 21 years to 19 years, thus making it 
impossible for Indians to compete for it. The grand Darbar of 
1877 when the country was in the severe grip of famine solicited the 
remark from a Calcutta journalist that *Nero was fiddling while Rome 
was burning.’ Lytton put on the statute book two obnoxious mea- 
sures—the Vernacular Press Act and Indians Arms Act (1878). 
Lytton’s unpopular acts provoked a great storm of opposition in the 
country and led to the organisation of various political associations 
for carrying on anti-Government propaganda in the country. 


(10) The Ibert Bill Controversy. The Ilbert Bill. contro- 
versy raised passions on both sides which did not easily subside. 
Ripon's Government sought to abolish ‘judicial disqualification based 
on race distinction’ and the Ilbert Bill sought to give the Indian 
members of the Covenanted Civil Service the same powers and rights 
as their European colleagues enjoyed. The Bill raised a storm of 
agitation among the members of the European community and they 
all stood united against the bill. Ripon had to modify the bill which 
almost defeated the original purpose. The Ilbert Bill controversy 
proved an eye-opener to the Indian intelligentsia. It became clear 
to them that justice and fairplay could not be expected where the 
interests of the European community were involved. Further, it 
demonstrated to them the value of orgavised agitation. 


The Foundation of the Indian National Congress 


The idea of a political organisation representing different shades 
of opinion D the eoiniy iginated with S.N. Banerjee. In July 
1876, he inaugurated the India Association *'to represent the views of 
the educated middle class community and inspire them with a living 
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the younger generation. The humiliating treatment meted out to 
Indians in British colonies, especially in South Africa, created anti- 
British feelings, Further, nationalist movements in Egypt, Persia, 
. Turkey and Russia gave Indians new hopes and new aspirations. 
Indian nationalists gained more confidence and drew inspiration 
from Abyssinia's repulsion of the Italian army (1896) and Japan's 
thumping victory over Russia (1905). If Japan could become a great 
wer on its own, what—but for the British grip—was holding India 
ack, The spell of European invincibility was broken. 


(v) The Imperialist policies of Lord Curzon provided the 
immediate occasion for the birth of Extremism within the Congress. 
The storm which had been brewing for some time actually burst 
out in acts of violence and terrorism. He refused to recognise that 
India was a ‘nation’ and characterized their activities as the "letting 
off of gas’. He insulted the Indian intelligentsia and talked very low 
of Indian character. The Calcutta Corporation Act, the Official 
Secrets Act, the Indian Universities Act and, above all, the Partition 
of Bengal created resentment and provoked violence. Curzon became 
the most hated person in India and with him British Imperialism 
as the worst enemy. 


The Objectives and Methods of the Extremist Group. The 
Extremist group was organised under the leadership of the Trio—La/, 
Bal and Pal (Lala Lajpat Rai, Bal Gangadhar Tilak and Bipan 
Chandra Pal). Tilak gave the slogan of the new group when he said : 
‘Swaraj is my birthright and I shall have it.’ ‘Tilak explained, 


Frere no useful education, no fulfilment of the nationa] life. 

hat is what we seek, that is why God has sent us into the world to 
fulfil Him", BC. Pal elaborated the demand of the New Party thus, 
“It is not reform, but re-form 
It is the abdication of the right of England to determine the policy 
of the Indian Government, the relinquishment of the right of the 


The new leadership sought to create in the people a passionate 
love for liberty, accompanied by a spirit of sacrifice and a readiness 
to suffer for the cause of the country. They strove to root out from 
the people’s minds the omnipotence of the ruler and instead give them 
self-reliance and confidence in their own Strength. B.C. Pal explained 
thus : “Untrained in the crooked ways of civilised diplomacy, they had 
believed what their rulers had said, either of themselves or of their 
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subjects, as gospel truth. They had been told that people of India were 
unfit to mandge their own affairs and they believed it to be true. 
They had been told that the people were weak and the government 
was strong. They had been told that India stood on a lower plane 
of humanity and England's mission was to civilise the 'semi-barbarous 
natives’. The Nationalist School took it upon themselves to expose 
the hollowness of all these pretensions. They commenced to make 
what are called counter-passes in hypnotism, and at once woke the 
people to a sense of their own strength and an appreciation of their 
own culture.’ 


Further, the Extremists advocated Boycott of Foreign Goods, 
Swadeshi, National Education and Passive Resistance. 


Economic boycott of British-made goods and use of Swadeshi 
or home-made products was designed to encourage home industry 
and provide the people with more opportunities for work and em- 
ployment. Lala Lajpat Rai explained that the original idea behind 
boycott of British goods was to cause pecuniary loss to the British 
manufacturers and thus secure their sympathy and help for the purpose 
of getting the partition of Bengal annulled. Soon it was discovered 
that economic boycott might prove a powerful weapon against eco- 
nomic exploitation by the foreigners. Further, it proved a most 
effective weapon for injuring British interests in India. Besides, 
it was believed, the newly-rising Indian manufacturing class would 
liberally provide funds for the Congress and thus strengthen it. Lajpat 
Rai summed up : “We desire to turn our faces away from Govern- 
ment House and turn them to huts of the people. This is the 
psychology, this is the ethics, this is the spiritual significance of the 
boycott movement." 

A National Scheme of Education was to replace the boycott of 
Government controlled vniversities.and colleges. The Extremists had 
tried to enlist the students in their service. When the Government 
threatened to iake disciplinary action against the students, the leaders 
advocated national universities independent of Government control. 
Sir Guroodas Banerjee headed the Bengal Council of National 
Education, Vidyasagar organised private colleges in Bengal. In 
Madras the Pachaipiya National College was set up. In the Panjab 
the D.A.V. movement made considerable headway. 


Tilak preached non-cooperation. In 1902 at Poona he said, 
“You must realize that you are a great factor in the power with 
which the administration of India is conducted. You are yourselves 
the great lubricants which enable the gigantic machinery to work 
so smoothly. Though downtrodden and neglected, you must be 
conscious of your power of making the administration impossible if 
you but choose to make it”. 

The Extremists encouraged co-operative organisations. Voluntary 
associations were set up for rural sanitation, preventive police duties, 


9, B.C. Pal: The Spirit of Indian Nationalism, p. 42. 
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pose a Constituent Assembly representing the people from British 
India and Indian States was to be set up after the war ; to placate the 
demands of the Muslim League, the provinces and Indian States 
were to be given the right to remain out of the proposed federation 
and form a separate dominion. During the war the Viceroy was to 
hold D suus in consultative co-operation of the Indian representa- 
tives, Thus, the ‘Cripps Proposals’ held promises for the future with 
no immediate concessions. The Congress rejected the offer as un- 
satisfactory. Gandhi described the ‘Cripps Offer’ as a post-dated 
cheque, to which someone added the words ‘on a failing bank’. 


Driven to frustration, in August 1942 the Congress adopted the 
Quit India Resolution demanding the immediate setting up of a 
National Government and end of British rule. The Government 
acted with great promptitude by arresting the, top Congress leaders. 
Rendered leaderless, the people burst out in acts of violence. Repres- 
sion and coercion descended on India like the London fog. About a 
thousand persons were killed in police firings while the number of 
those wounded ran into thousands. In 1944 Gandhi was released and 
the Quit India Resolution was withdrawn. 


In June 1945 Lord Wavell called the representatives of the 
Congress and the Muslim League at a conference at Simla to discuss 
a new plan for breaking the constitutional deadlock. The com- 
munal impasse wrecked the new proposals. In September 1945, Mr. 
Attlee, the British Prime Minister, made the historic announcement 
recognising India's right to independence. A Cabinet Mission com- 
prising Lord Pethic Lawrence, Sir Stafford Cripps and A.V. Alexan- 
der was sent to India in 1946 to discuss with the leaders of Indian 
opinion the framing of a new Indian constitution. The Cabinet 
Mission rejected the demand of the Muslim League for a separate 
sovereign state of Pakistan as impracticable, but tried to meet the 
wishes of the Muslim League half-way by recommending the grant of 
great autonomy to the provinces with the additional option to form 
separate groups with their own executives and legislatures. Only the 
three subjects of Foreign Affairs, Defence and Communications were 
reserved for the Union Government and residuary powers were to rest 
with the provinces, The Muslim League found the plan unaccept- 
able and observed 16 August 1946 as Direct Action Day. The League's 
action was the signal for the beginning of communal riots in Benga 
which gradually engulfed the whole of India. Nevertheless, an Interim 
National Government under the leadership of Pandit Jawahar La 
Nehru was formed at the Centre and the Constituent Assemby held 
its first session on 9 December 1946. 


On February 20, 1947, Prime Minister Attlee announced in the 
House of Commons the decision of His Majesty's Government to 
hand € power to the people of India by 30 June 1948 at the WU 
a ent or no agreement among the vari litical parties. in 
March 1947, Mountbatten replaced Wavell 2) Niro, of India. 
Mountbatten came to the usion that the only solution of the 
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constitutienal impasse was the partition of the country and he won 
over the Congress leaders to that viewpoint. The Indian Indepen- 
dence Act of 1947 provided for the setting up of the two independent 
dominions of India and Pakistan with effect from 15 August 1947. 
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institutions, foreign goods and finally non-payment of taxes. On 
the constructive ns pene were urged to tlop the spirit of 
discipline and self-sacrifice, to set up national educational institu- 
tions, decide their disputes through mutual arbitration, take to hand- 
spinning, hand-weaving and use of Swadeshi goods. Gandhi toured 
the whole country to whip up enthusiasm of the people. Wherever 
Gandhi went he gave an impression to each individual that unless 
he non-cooperated with the Government he would delay Swaraj. In 
1921 about 30,000 persons courted arrest. Much against the wishes 
and instructions of Gandhi, the m t led toa serious mob 
violence at Chauri Chaura in U.P. where a police station and a 
number of police officials were killed. Gandhi at once suspended 
the non-cooperation movement in February 1922 and declared that 
Swaraj had ‘stunk in his nostrils’ and that without adequate discipline 
and restraint on the part of the people the movement had proved 
to be a ‘Himalayan blunder’. Gandhi advised constructive work to 
the people. 


Dissatisfied with Gandhi’s policies, C.R. Das and Motilal Nehru 
founded the Swaraj Party. The Swaraj Party advocated the pro- 
gramme of -Couricil entry’. They hoped to wreck the functioning 
of Legislative Councils by a policy of ‘uniform, continuous and 
consistent obstruction’. In the elections of 1923, thà Swarajists 
secured an absolute majority in Bengal and the Central Provinces 
and by their tactics made it impossible for the ministers to function. 
Gradually the Swarajists drew towards Gandhiji and his policy of 
direct action. 


To report on the working of the constitution set up by the 
pe ii of India Act 1919, the British Government deum 
a x e appoinment of the Simon Commission in 1927. Lord 

irkenhead justified the exclusion of Indians from the Simon 
k ion (1927.30) on the plea that there were vital differences 
eia. the various Indian political parties and challenged them 
F produce anagreed constitution and submit it to the Parliament 
n consideration, The Indians accepted the challenge and the All 

arties Conference which met in 1928 appointed a sub-committee 
presided over by Motilal Nehru to drafta constitution. The Com- 
mittee produced the famous Nehru Report which advocated a cons- 
titution based on the principle of responsible government for India 
on the lines of sulf-governing dominions within the British Empire. 


In 1930 the Congress adopted i 4 
dence for India as its goal. the resolution of Complete Indepen 


Gandhiji who had re-entered active politics į 
hiji whe : cs in 1928 gave the 
call for a Civil Disobedience Movement E 1930 by ane the 


to Dandi Beach to manufacture illegal salt. S d 
the Salt March to Napoleon's March to Paris eth eT 
Elba. Mr. Brailsford, an English journalist, described the Dandi 
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March'as ‘the kindergarten stage of revolution’ and ridiculed the 
notion that ‘the King Emperor can be unseated by ‘boiling sea water 
ina kettle’. The Statesman of Calcutta sarcastically commented 
that Gandhi could go on boiling sea water till Dominion Status was 
attained. The Imperialists, however, had miscalculated the moral 
effects of the disobedience movement. Soon the number of volun- 
teers offering Satyagraha increased and the number reached 60,000 
or even more. 


Rapprochement was affected by the famous Gandhi-Irwin Pact 
(1931) and the Vicroy declared that Dominion Status was the goal 
of India’s constitutional development. Gandhi attended the Second 
Réund Table Conference to discuss the scheme of constitutional 
reform for India. He retured home greatly disappointed and talked 
of resuming civil disobedience movement. In 1933 Gandhi confessed 
failure of the movement and resigned his membership of the Cong- 
ress and confined his work to the uplift of the Harijans. Nevertheless 
the years 1928.33 had greatly changed the Congress movement by 
giving it great self-confidence, pride and determination. Above all, 
the Congress became a movement of the masses, 


The Great War and the Constitutional Deadlock. The 
outbreak of the Second World War in September 1939 and the 
Allied Powers’ declaration that they were fighting to save the world 
for democracy greatly raised the hopes of Indian nationalists. The 
Congress urged the Government to declare their war aims in clear 
terms. The British Prime Minister declared that the war aim was 
self-preservation while another minister announced that Britain’s aim 
in joining the war was to winit. The British Government involved 
India into war without consulting the people of the country, The 
Viceroy assumed emergency powers under the Defence of India 
Rules. Unsatisfied with the Government of India’s policies, the 
Congress ministries resigned in October 1939. In August 1940, the 
Viceroy announced the famous ‘August Offer’ proposing the expan- 
sion of the Viceroy's Executive Council to constitute it as a War 
Advisory Council for the purpose of associating Indians in the task 
of the prosecution of the war. As far as the Congress demand for 
self-government was concerned, the ‘Offer’ held the promise to set up 
after the war a body representative of Indian people to devise the 
framework of a new constitution for India. The Congress rejected 
the ‘August Offer’ as unsatisfactory. On the top of it came 
Churchill’s declaration that the Atlantic Charter did not apply to 
India and that he had not become the Prime Minister of England to 
preside over the liquidation of the British Empire. The entry of 
Japan in the war and their remarkable success against what they 
called A.B.C.D. Powers (America, Britain, China and the Dutch) 

d a real danger to the safety of India's defences. The shock .of 
apan’s victories in the Far East impelled England to soften her 
attitude towards India and in March 1942 the British War Cabinet 
sent Sir Stafford Cripps with new constitutional proposals. The 
Cripps Plan held the promise of Dominion Status and for that pur- 
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regulation of fairs and pilgrim gatherings, for roviding relief. during 
famines and national calamities. Arbitration mmittees were set up 
to decide civil and non-cognizable disputes. The object of the co- 
operative movement was explained by B.C. Pal thus : “To create in the 
first place a strong civic sentiment in the people with the help of 
co-operative organisations for the furtherance of the common good, 
and thus to train them gradually for the longer and heavier responsi- 
bilities of free citizenship, and in the next place to cover the whole 
country with a network of active political organisations which would 
place the leaders in direct and living touch with the people, and 
enable them to bring from time to time, the irresistible pressure of 
organised public opinion to bear upon the government, helping there- | 
by the gradual expansion of popular rights." 


` Mention may also be made of the Terrorist or Revolutionary 
Movement which was an outcome of the same causes which gave rise 
to the Extremist Party, The Terrorists believed in the cultof the 
bomb and argued that an ounce of lead could be more effective than 
a ton of arguments. This group aimed at turning out the British 
from India by ‘force or fraud’. They elevated their patriotism to 
the pitch of religion. They sometimes resorted to objectionable 
methods of organising dacoities and robberies to finance their move- 
ment. The Revolutionary Movement was active in Bengal and the 
Punjab during 1907-16. 


The Government tried the policy of conciliation-cum-coercion. 
It tried to placate the Moderate opinion by.the introduction of Morley- 
Minto Reforms. At the same time it followed a policy of ruthless 
suppression and suspended civil liberties. Sections 124-A and 153-A 
were added to the Indian Penal Code, a Seditious Meetings Act was 
passed and the press was stifled by the Press Acts of 1908 and 1910. 
Above all, the Government invoked the Bengal Regulations of 1818 
and resorted to preventive arrests and deportations. In 1907 Lajpat 
Rai and Ajit Singh were arrested and deported to Mandalay ; the 
following year Tilak and Bengal leaders were imprisoned. 


3 The Pr of the Extremist party yielded good dividends. The 

partition of Bengal was annulled in 1911 The aim of self govern- 
ment though denied by Lord Morley came to stay in Indian political 
life and only the shock of the First World War was required to 
compel the British Government to proclaim self-governing institutions 
as the goal of political development in India. Nationalism took root 
among the progressive sections of the society and started infiltrat- 
ing to the masses, 

The Home Rule Movement. In 1915 Mrs. Annic Besant 
announced her decision to establish a Home Rule League at Madras 
on the model of the Irish Home Rule Movement. Tilak organised 
his own Home Rule Lingus at Poona. Both the Leagues worked in 
unison and aimed at the achievement of self-government. The 
Leagues' cp" wasto educate the people and provide the Cong- 
ress demand for self-government with the support and strength of a 
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nation united in knowledge of itself and its single aim. The Home 
League functioned independently of the Congress as the latter could 
not then adopt a radical programme as this. Its object was to 
pressurize the British public for granting self government to India 
through parliamentary action. 


The Home Rule Movement petered out after Montagu's 


announcement of August 191 isi y i 
gradual stages, gu 7 promising self-government to India by 


The Third Phase or the Gandhian Era, 1919-1947 
(Aim of Swaraj through Non-Violent Non-Cooperation) 


«D. ring this period the object of the Congress was the attain- 
ment of Swaraj by all legitimate means within the Empire if reed 
and without it if necessary. In 1930 came the unequivocal declara- 
tion that Puran Swaraj or Complete Independence was the goal of 
the Congress. 


‘The period was dominated by the personality of Mahatma 
Gandhi who introduced new ideas into Indian politics. Gandhi 
deprecated the policy of violence and underground plots but preaches 
open and active resistance to injustice. He advocated the adoption of 
the policy of Satyagrah (literally persistence in Truth), i.e., non-violent 
non-cooperation towards a government which did not look to the 
interests of the governed and was high-handed and oppressive. 
The Congress movement gradually became a mass movement. The 
Congress organisation was considerably strengthened and its consti- 
tution made more democratic. The aim of the Congress was an all- 
round improvement of Indian society. Gandhi used to explain his 
programme for strengthening India by pointing to the five fingers of 
his hand, exhorting the people to practise five virtues—spinning, 
removal of untouchability, sobriety (non-consumption of alcohol or 
opium), Hindu-Muslim amity and equality for women. The five 
virtues were to be achieved through non-violent methods. 


The Great War of 1914-18 gave a big shock to Imperialism by 
advocating the principle of self-determination. During the war, 
the Congress gave ample demonstration of loyalty. Mahatma 
Gandhi showed great enthusiasm and urged the Gujarati peasants to 
join the army and ‘think imperially’, if they aimed to win Swaraj. 
Gandhi’s loyalties earned him the epithet of “Recruiting Sergeant 
of the Government” and a medal for his services in the war. 


The events of the year 1919 greatly disillusioned Gandhi and 
from a cooperator he turned a non-cooperator. The passing of the 
Rowlatt Acts (giving the Executive extensive powers to arrest and 
detain es without trial), aed pecie an Bagh tragedy (where 
General Dyer fired at a peaceful crowd killing and wounding 
thousands) and the Khilafat wrongs gave a new turn to Indian poli- 
tics, In 1920 the Congress accepted the policy of non-coopetation 
towards the unjust Government. The policy involved renunciation 
of Government titles ; boycott of legislatures, law courts, educational 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
EMINENT NATIONAL LEADERS OF INDIA 


Dadabhai Naoroji, 1825-1917 


Dadabhai Naoroji reverentially remembered as the Grand Old 
Man of India was associated with the Indian National Congress 
right from its inception. In the words of Pattabhi Sitaramayya, 
Naoroji began “his connection with the Congress from its very out- 
set, continued to serve it till the evening of his life, and took it 
through the whole gamut of evolution, from the humble position of 
being a people's organ seeking redress of administrative grievances 
to that of a National Assembly working for the definite object of 
attaining Swaraj”. 


Dadabhai Naoroji was born at Khadak (Maharashtra) in the 
house ofa poor Parsi priest. He studied at the Eiphinstone College 
where he was acclaimed by an English Professer as “the promise of 
India”. He started his career as an Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matics and National Philosophy in his old Alma Mater, but in 1855 
left the teaching profession and proceeded to London as a partner in 
a Parsi firm. In 1862 he left the Camas and started his own business, 
but was not very successful. In 1869 he. returned to Bombay. In 
1873 he accepted the office of the Diwan of Baroda, but left it in 
disgust. He was elected to the Bombay Municipal Corporation and 
later the Town Council. In 1892 he had the signal honour of being 
the first Indian to become a Member of the House of Commons on 
the Liberal Party’s ticket from Finsbury. He was President of the 
Indian National Congress thrice, in 1886, 1893 and 1906. 


From his early life Dadabhai was active in taking steps for 
the social and political advantage of his countrymen. He found 
Dnayn Prakash Mandali and founded a Girls High School at Bombay: 
The credit for establishing the Bombay Association in 1852, the first 
political association of its type in the Bombay Presidency, also goes o 
Dadabhai. During his stay in England, from 1855 to 1869, he spared 
no efforts in educating British public on Indian affairs through the 
London Indian Association and the East India association. These 
services of his in England made him a national hero in the eyes © 
his countrymen, 


In politics Dadabhai was conscious of the numerous benefits 
that India derived from British rule in India and pledged “loyalty 
to the backbone” to the British crown and desired “the permanent 
continuance” of British rule in India (Calcutta Session, 1886). As 
the Congress movement passed the period of adolescence, it demand 
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- Swaraj. Although Tilak was ‘the first to raise the slogan ‘Swaraj is 
“my birthright and I shall have it’, the credit for demanding Swaraj 
the Congress platform for the first time goes to Dadabhai 
- Naoroji Delivering his Presidential address at the Calcutta session 
of the Congress (1906) Naoroji said, “We do not ask for favours. We 
want only justice. Instead of going into any further divisions or details 
of our rights as British citizens the whole matter can be comprised in 
one word —Self-government or Swaraj like that of the United Kingdom 
or the Colonies." Naoroji had faith in British sense of justice and 
E. “The day, I hope", he said, “is not distant when the world 
ill see the noblest spectacle of a great nation like the British holding 
out the hand of true fellow citizenship and of justice” and again in 
= 1906, “Indians are British citizens and are entitled to and claim all 
British citizens’ rights.” 
Dadabhai exposed the exploiting nature of British rule in 
ia. He was the first Indian to draw the attention of the Indians 
— as well as the British public to the drain of wealth from India to 
— Great Britain and the resulting’ poverty of the Indians, In his monu- 
mental book “Poverty and Un-British Rule in India", published in 
1901, he piled up statistics to prove his thesis. In a letter to J.D. 
Sunderland in 1905, he wrote, “The lot of India is a very sad one. 
Her condition is that of a master and a slave ; but it is worse : it is 
that of a plundered nation in the hands of constant plunderers with 
the plunder carried away clean out of the land. In the case of 
plundering raids occasionally made on India before the English came, 
invaders went away and there were long intervals of security 
during which the land could recuperate and become again rich and 
Prosperous. But nothing of the kind is true now. The British invasion 
1s continuous and the plunder goes right on, with no intermission and 
actually increases and the impoverished Indian nation has no oppor- 
tunity whatever to recuperate”. 
C.Y. Chintamani paid Naoroji a rich tribute when he wrote, 
“The public life of India has been adored by a galaxy of brilliant 
intellects and selfless patriots, but there has been in our time none 
comparable with Dadabhai Naoroji,” while G.K. Gokhale said, “If 
ever there is the divine in man, it is in Dadabhai." Dadabhai was 
a unique figure in Indian history, verily an Indian Gladstone. 


Gopal Krishna Gokhale, 1866-1915 


Gopal Krishna Gokhale was a follower of Mahadev Govind 
Ranade, popularly known as the Socrates of Maharashtra. “Never 
a guru”, writes Dr. Zacharias, “a more apt pupil than Ranade in 
Gokhale.” Like his master Ranade, Gokhale was a aroni believer in 
the policy of moderation and sweet reasonableness, khale was 
- Sandhiji’s guru. i 
. . Gopal Krishna Gokhale was born on 9 May 1866 in a Maratha 
Brahmin family at Kolhapur. After graduation in 1884, Gokhale 
“joined the Deccan Educational Society founded by Ranade. He 
“served the society for twenty years in various capacities as a school. 
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master, a professor and Principal of Fergusson College, Poona. He 
also edited the Quarterly Journal of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha. 

Gokhale made his first appearance ot the Congress platform at 
the Allahabad session in 1889. In 1897 he along with Mr. Wacha 
was selected to give evidence before the Welby Commission on Indian — 
Expenditure. In 1902 he was elected to the Bombay Legislative 
Council and later to the Imperial Legislative Council. In the Council 
Gokhale made his mark as an eloquent and persuasive speaker. He 
penema the knack of eip the hardest thing in the gentlest | 

guage. In the Legislative Council Gokhale greatly criticised the 
Indian official finance and spoke with considerable insight on the - 
annual budgets. He attacked the Salt Tax and proved with facts 
and figures how a basket of salt costing 3 pies was sold at 5 annas. 
He also exposed the hollowness of the British pretensions in the 
matter of appointment of Indians to higher services. Commenting - 
on the Government's open declaration in 1894 that “the highest 
posts must for all time to come be „held by Europeans”, Gokhale 
said that “the pledges of equal treatment which England hasi 
given us have supplied us with a high and worthy ideal for our- 
Nation, and if these pledges are repudiated, one of the strongest 
claims of British Rule to our attachment will disappear." He worked as 
Joint Secretary of the Indian National Congress and later in 1905 pre- 
sided over the Banaras session. In 1906 he went to England to educate 
the British public about the situation created by the Partition 
Bengal and played a great part, officially and unofficially, in the | 
formulation of the Minto-Morley Reforms of 1909. In 1910 Gokhale 
was again elected to the Imperial Legislative Council. He also 
served as a Member of the Indian Public Service Commission (1912-15) 
and urged it to increase the share of Indians in higher services. - 
"woe Pda nave iere heroic efforts in the. Imperial Legis- 
ative Council for the introduction of free and c education 
throughout India. PUN l 

In his political phi hy Gokhale was a true liberal. He was 
a staunch believer in eration and sweet reasonableness. 
was firmly convinced that regeneration of the country could not 5€. 
achieved “amid a hurricane of political excitement." He appealed 
to the bétter nature and sense of fair-play of the English public. 
believed in purity of aims and purity of actions. It were re 
these principles that attracted Gandhi, who became Gokhale 
political pupil. 

Gokhale clearly saw the reactionary role of the Anglo-Indian 
bureaucracy. Commenting on the rules ed in India for re "1 
tation to the Imperial islative Council under the Act o 
he said, “I will not say that they have been deliberately so i 
as to defeat the object of the Act of 1892, but I will say this, that 
if the officers who drafted them had been asked to sit down with thé 
deliberate purpose of framing a scheme to defeat that object, he. 
could not have done better." 

Gokhale played the difficult role of an intermediary betwe 
the rulers and the ruled. He interpreted popular aspirations tO 
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the Viceroy and the Government's difficulties to the Congress. 
This, on occasions, made him unpopular with both. The Extremists 
in the Congress found fault with his moderation and dubbed him a 
‘faint-hearted Moderate’, while the Government on occasions charged 
him with holding extremist views and being ‘a seditionist in disguise’. 
On 31 October 1907, Minto wrote to Morley about Gokhale, “As 
a party-manager Gokhale is a baby...he is always whini just 
like the second-rate Irishmen, between Dan O'Connell and 
Parnell". Morley distrusted him and described him as a “turning 
fork." Gokhale put forward has views in a very candid language, 
“The Englishman who imagines that India can be governed much 
longer on the same lines as in the past, and the Indian who thinks 
thatshe must seek a destiny for his country outside this Empire, 
of which now, for better or worse, we are a part—both alike 
show an inadequate appreciation of the realities of the present situa- 
tion,” 

In 1905 Gokhale laid the foundation of the Servants of India 
Society with a view to “the training of national missionaries for the 
service of India, and to promote, by all constitutional means, the 
true interests of the Indian e". This society has trained social 
workers of the stature of V. Srinivas Shastri, G.K. Devadhar, N.M. 
Joshi, Pundit Hirdaya Nath Kunzru and is a standing monument to 
the spirit of service of society whose true embodiment was Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale. 


Mrs. Sarojini Naidu called Gokhale a rare combination of 
“the practical, strenuous worker and the mystic dreamer of dreams”, 


Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 1857-1920 


Tilak reverentially remembered by Indians as Lokamanya 
and the ‘Uncrowned King of India’ played a leading part in populari- 
zing the cult of patriotism and making the Congress movement 
broadbased. - 

Tilak was born in a Maratha Brahmin family at Ratnagiri. 
After taking a degree in law in 1879, Tilak planned in collaboration 
with Agarkar the establishment of institutions to impart cheap 
education to the people. In January 1890 the ;Poona New English 
School was founded. He was also associated in the formation of 
the Deccan Educational Society and the foundation of the Fergusson 
College, Pooaa. 

Tilak was the first nationalist leader who sought close contact 
with the masses and was in this respect a forerunner of Gandhiji. 
With that ebject in view Tilak started akharas, lathi clubs and 
Anti-Cow-Killing Societies. The Shivaji and Ganapati festivals were 
Started to inculcate among the people the spirit of service to the 

1. B.L. Grover : A Documentary Study of British Policy Towards Indian 


Nationalism, p. 246. 
2, Ibid., p. 245. 
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nation. He also started two newspapers entitled ‘The Marathi’ 
(English) and ‘Kesari’ (Marathi) to propagate his views. 

Again, Tilak was the fifst Congress leader to suffer several 
terms of imprisonments for the sake of the country, an example 
emulated by Gandhiji and others. For criticising in. strong language 
the treatment meted out to the Maharaja of Kolhapur, the Govern- 
ment tried Tilak and sentenced him to four months' imprisonment. 
In 1897 he was charged with instigating the murders of Mr. Rand 
and Lt. Ayerst and sent to jail for 18 months’ R.I. Again in 1908 
Tilak was tried for sedition and sent to Mandlay jail for six years. 
Tilak emerged from these trials with an unbroken spirit and a stronger 
patriot. 

Tilak played a leading role in organising, in collaboration with 
Lala Lajpat Rai and B.C. Pal, the Nationalist Party (The Extremist 

) against the weak-kneed party of the Old Guard (otherwise 
called The Moderates). If the birth of Extremism in Indian politics, 
as Mrs. Annie Besant puts it, began with the outbreak of plague and 
excesses of the officials in 1897, then the credit for bringing 
about a transformation in Indian politics belongs to Tilak. His 
‘extremist’ views caused a split in the Congress at Surat in 1907 
and Tilak was considered as the ‘arch-offender’ for the split. 


Tilak was the first again to openly declare the demand for 
Swaraj. “Swaraj is my birthright”, he said, “and I shall 
have it.” It was mostly due to his efforts and those of his asso- 
ciates that the Congress resolution at Calcutta (1906) demanding 
Self-Government, Boycott and National Education was pased. 
Tilak was not satisfied with the type of responsible government 
prevalent in the MED Dominions within the Empire. He 
demanded Swaraj. e Congress session at Nagpur in 1920 demand- 
ed: Swaraj and authorized the usc of ‘all peaceful and legitimate 
means’ for its attainment. Thus, Tilak’s stand was vindicat 
immediately after his death in August 1920, 


Tilak believed in service and sacrifice and had the courage tO 
defy the authority of the Government. It was mostly due to his 
efforts that the Congress from being the admirer of the Government. 
turned into a great critic of the British Empire. 

, _ The Anglo-Indian bureaucracy thought Tilak a seditionist and 
Sir Valentine Chirol called him he ‘Father of treu in India.’ 
Tilak sued Chirol for defamation and went to England in this con- 


nection. Although the i : 1 
character of Bid rule SLM Me it opened his eyes to the rea 


‘Tilak favoured a policy of i i Durin 
the First World War he Eel DUE qd. bd aperte "with the 
British Government. In return he expected the British Government 
a come forward with a reciprocal gesture and announce Home Rule 
"ok UN B rau Tilakset up the Home Rule League E 
1 ; was not satisfied wi ae 
India Act, 1919. He died in August 1929 ^ PS TR 
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Tilak has been described as án Extremist in politics but a 
Moderate in matters of social reform.’ He did oppose the Age of 
Consent Bill, not because he did not see the necessity of social 

reform but because he believed that a foreign government should 
"mot legislate about social reform. He contented that social changes 
could better be brought about by educating public opinion. 


7 ‘Tilak was a scholar of eminence. His books The Arctic Home 
of the Vedas and Gita Rahasya are a testimony to his scholarship. 
f Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya has compared Gokhale and Tilak 


— thus, “Tilak and Gokhale...were both patriots of the first order. 
Both had made heavy sacrifices in life. But their temperaments 
- werowidely different from each other. Gokhale was a ‘Moderate’ 
and Tilak was an ‘Extremist’ if we may use the language in vogue at 
the time. Gokhale’s plan was to improve the existing constitution ; 
Tilak’s was to reconstruct it. Gokhale had necessarily to work with 
—— the bureaucracy ; Tilak had necessarily to fight it. Gokhale stood 
| for co-operation wherever possible and opposition wherever necessary ; 
Tilak inclined towards a policy of obstruction. Gokhale's prime 
concern was with the administration and its improvement ; Tilak’s 
supreme consideration was the Nation and its upbu'lding. Gokhale’s 
ideal was love and service, Tilak's was service and suffering. 
Gokhale's methods sought to win the foreigner, Tilak's to replace 
him. Gokhale depended upon others’ help, Tilak upon self-help. 
Gokhale looked to the classes and the intelligentsia, Tilak to the 
masses and the millions. Gokhale's arena was the Council Chamber ; 
Tilak’s forum was the village mandap. Gokhale’s medium of expres- 
sion was English ; Tilak’s was Marathi. Gokhale’s objective was 
; Self-Government for which the people had to fit themselves by 
answering the tests prescribed by the English ; Tilak’s objective was 
Swaraj which is the birthright of every Indian and which he shall 
have without let or hindrance from the foreigner. Gokhale was on 
a level with his age ; Tilak was in advance of his times." 


The selfless patriotism, indomitable courage and fierce deter- 
mination of Tilak opened a new chapter in the history of the free- 
dom movement in India. 


Lala Lajpat Rai; 1865-1928 

Lajpat Rai popularly known as the Sher-i-Panjab (The Lion 
of the Panjab) was a philanthro ist, a social reformer and a true 
nationalist, If Sri Aurobindo Ghose was the prophet, B.C. Pal the 
hot-gospeller, Tilak the supreme strategist of Neo-Nationalism then 
Lala Lajpat Rai was the standard-bearer of the revolt against the 
‘mendicant policy’ of the Old Guard. 

Lajpat Rai was born in 1865 in a family of Aggarwals of 
Ludhiana. He took a degree in law and set up practice at Hissar. 
Soon after he moved to Lahore and was drawn in the whirlwind of 


a7. eo” = 
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3. Pattabhi Sitaramayya: The History of the Congress, 1935 edition, 
pp. 165-66. 
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litics. At Lahore he came under the influence of Mahatma Hans 
ij, ‘a silent man of similar austerity and devotion in life’. A true 
and dedicated Samajist, Lajpat Rai was associated in the founda- 
tion of the D.A.V. College, Lahore. He was a fearless journalist and 
founded and edited The Doa mi The Bande Matram and the English 
weekly The People. Lajpat Rai suffered various terms of imprison- 
ments for the sake of \his country. 
In politics Lala Lajpat Rai was inclined towards ‘extremism’, 
He m one of the Jes and pera organised the Extre- 
mist Group in the . He along with Gokhale went to England 
in 1905 to educate the English public about the problems and aspira- 
tions of Indians. He returned home a greatly disappointed man and 
told his countrymen that the British Government was too busy with 
its own affairs to do anything for India, that the British press was 
not likely to champion their aspirations and that it was very difficult 
to get a hearing in England. He told his countrymen that if they 
really cared fo" their Motherland “they would have to strike a blow 
for freedom themselves and they should be prepared to give unmis- 
takable proof of their earnestness”. In 1907 his name was proposed 
by Tilak for the Presidency of the Surat Congres but he withdrew 
his name. In 1914 he went to England and later to the U.S.A. to 
jr India's case and create an opinion against imperialism. In 


of the policy of non-cooperation but. later on fell in line with 
Gandhiji He along with many others protested against the with- 


Lajpat Rai was a true nationalist. He had the fighting spirit 
and pride in his Motherland characteristic of a true Arya Samajist. A 
staunch believer in Hindu-Muslim unity, Lajpat Rai was not prepared 
to sacrifice Hindu interests in any policy of undue appeasement of 
other minorities, This led him to co-operate with Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malviya in organising thelHindu Sanghatan movement. In 
1928 Lajpat Rai led a demonstration against the Simon Commission 
Shi si vos cyril succumbed to the injuries he received 
rom the brutal lathi on that ion. i rtyr 
on 27 November 1928. M ono os hina! 
_ Lajpat Rai desired an all-round uplift of the masses—educational, 
social, economic and political and tirelessly worked for the attainment 
of this objective. He was a true embodiment of earnestness, spirit 
of self-denial and self sacrifice, 
j Lajpat Rai was a man of true vision. He played a leading part 
in freeing the minds of. his countrymen from the fear of offending 
*the false gods' that had by force or fraud taken possession of their 
bodies and souls. Mahatma Gandhi described Lajpat Rai's death as 
*the setting of a great planet from India's solar system’. 
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Mahatma Gandhi, 1869.1948 


, Mahatma Gandhi lovingly remembered as Bapu (Father of the 
— Nation) so completely dominated the Indian scene from 1919 to 1948 
that this period is rightly called the Gandhian era in Indian history. 
nex of Peace and Non-violence, Gandhi's message has a uni- 

peel and is exercising profound influence on humanity in 
general. 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi was born on 2 October 1869 at 
'orbander in Western India. After qualifying for the Bar in England 
in 1891, Gandhi returned to India and set up practice at Rajkot and 
vege at Bombay. In 1912 he received an offer from an Indian firm 
Sbuth Africa and reached there. In South Africa, Gandhi pro- 

^ against the discriminating treatment meted out to Indians, 
formed the Natal Indian Congress and suffered imprisonment. He 
“also protested against the Asiatic (Black) Act and the Transvaal 
igration Act and started his non-violent civil disobedience move- 
nt. The South African Government had to heed to the voice of 
"reason and in 1914 repealed most of the obnoxious acts against the 
d Indians. In 1914 Gandhi returned to India and in admiration of 
“his services to his countrymen began to be called Mahatma. The 
_hext four years he spent in studyin the Indian situation. In 1917 

Gandhi mobilised the peasants of hamparan in north Bihar against 
_the exploitation of European indigo-planters. The Jallianwala Bagh 
"Tragedy and the Rowlatt Acts (1919) made Gandhi very unhappy 
‘and he hurled himself in the mainstream of Indian politics. He 
described the British Government ‘satanic’ and started his policy of 
Mon-cooperation. He launched civil disobedience in 1920, again in 
~ 1930 and 1940 (Individual Civil Disobedience). In Angust 1942 he 

called upon the British to ‘Quit India’ and was arrested once again. 


|. Gandhi's Message of Truth (Satya) and Non-violence 
Ahimsa). A true devotee of Truth, Gandhi maintained that God is 
Truth and Truth is God and further that God is Love (of humanity) 
and Love is God. Gandhi's love for truth was derived from Hinduism 
— while for his belief in non-violence he was indebted to Buddhism, 
"Jainism and Christianity. Thus the basic element in Gandhian 
‘Greed was rooted in Hinduism with branches in all religions. 


UM | Mahatma Gandhi made Satya and Ahimsa as the basis of the 
new social order that he envisaged. He advocated the freedom of 
“the whole world—freedom from violence, freedom from cupidity and 
aggressiveness, freedom from passions and ambitions that have. des- 
= troyed nations. Freedom for India was to be won through Non- 


violence and Non-cooperation with the evil-doer. Non-violence, 
Lj maintained Gandhi, was the law of our specie, as violence is the Jaw 
covered the law of non-violence in 

geniuses than Newton. They were them 


" 


ofthe brute. In Young India Gandhi wrote, “The rishis, who dis- 
the midst of violence, were greater 
selves greater warriors than 


—- 
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Wellington. Having themselves known the use of arms, they realised 

` their uselessness, and taught a weary world that its salvation lay not 
through violence but through non-violence”. An essential pre- 
requisite of the policy of Satyagrah (literally persistence in Truth), 
held Gandhi, is fearlessness. He wanted to uproot from the minds 
of the people the all-pervasive, all-oppressing, all-strangling ‘car— 
fear of the C.I.D., of the police, of the jail and of the officials. In 
place of fear the people were asked to cultivate the spirit of self- 
sacrifice and conscious-suffering in a righteous cause. Explaining his 
policy Gandhi wrote, *«Non-cooperation is not a movement of brag, 
bluster or bluff. It is a test of our sincerity. Tt requires solid and 
silent sclf-sacrifice.” Non-violence was its essential concomitant as 
“in its dynamic condition it means conscious-suffering. It does not 
mean meek subinission to the will of the eviledoer, but it means the 
pitting of one's whole soul against the will of the tyrant.” The 
basic object of Satyagraha was to convert the evil-doer. ‘The 
Satyagraha movement was directed against the system—exploiting 
imperialism of the British—and not the British people individually or 
‘collectively. At the root was the conviction that human nature 
being essentially good it will assert itself, the tyrannical heart will 
melt at the sight of suffering and the scales of ignorance, selfishness 
will fall and virtue and justice will prevail. 

Gandhi’s Constructive Programme. Under Gandhi's 
leadership there was considerable expansion of the constructive acti- 
vities of the Congress. He sought not only political freedom for 
India but also material, social and moral welfare of the masses. With 
that end in view he started the Gram Udyog Sangh (Village Industries 

.. Association), the Talimi Sangh (Basic Éducation Society) and the 
‘Cow Protection Association. He sought the cessation of exploitation 
3n society not through socialisation of land and capital but through 
‘decentralisation in the economic sphere. He sought encouragement 
of cottage industries. Khadi is the symbol of the economic pro- 
:.gramme of Gandhi, 


Gandhi also worked for social improvement of the masses. He 
desired abolition of all types of inequalities—inequalities based upon 
birth, caste, creed, wealth etc. He worked for the uplift of the un- 
touchables, whom he called Harijans (children of God). He condemn- 
ed social evils of intemperance and worked strenuously for equality for 
women and Hindu-Muslim unity. y 

On 30 January 1948, a Hindu fanatic who considered Gandhi 
principally responsible for the partition of India shot him dead. 

Estimate of Gandhi. Though unkind critics have called 
Gandhi as ʻa philosophical anarchist’ for his defiance of constitute 
authority and the impcrialists like Lord Linlithgow called Gandhian 


methods a$»*a form of blackmail’, Gandhi himself pursued the path of 


Truth (as he saw it) and kept up the purity of mcans in the achieve- 
ment of his objectives. Gandhi had openly announced that he would 
wait for 300 years to get freedom than employ any objectionable 
means to achieve it, Undoubtedly, it was mostly due to the influence 
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of Gandhian ideas that terrorism was kept in check and freedom for 
- the country achieved without much violence and bloodshed. 


Steeped in idealism, many of Gandhi's ideas were divorced 
— from realism. His philosophy of ‘the churkha, the bullock-cart and 
self-sufficient village’ has not prevented modern India from large- 

Je industrialisation and great expansion of the public sector, Again, 
Gandhi’s idea of the rich becoming the ‘trustees’ of the poor seems 
unworkable. He had no faith in socialism or communism but these 
seem popular isms of today. 


Gandhi's resort to large-scale disobedience and defiance of 
constituted authority has left a bad legacy behind. It has provided 
a convenient cloak to the unscrupulous and the anti-social elements 
to defy the constituted authority in free India in the name of 
Satyagraha. This has spread the habit of disorder—an unhealthy 
trend in modern Indian politics. 


Though Gandhi was a strong advocate of Hindu-Muslim 
unity yet it was during the Gandhian cra of Indian politics that 
Hindu-Muslim differences assumed new proportions. Under Gandhi's 
leadership the Congress showed a marked disposition towards 
Hinduism. In his writings and speeches Gandhi often employed 
language, imagery and symbolism derived from Hindu sources (¢€.9., 
he desired Ram Rajya for India). This did cause reaction in the 
Muslim mind. Although the blame for fomenting Hindu-Muslim 
dissensions must lie on the shoulders of opportunistic Muslim leader- 
Ship and British imperialists yet Gandhi cannot be altogether 
exonerated from the blame. 


Perhaps, Gandhi's greatest failure lay in that he could not pre- 
vent what he ‘shuddered to think’ and what he called *the vivisection 
of India'. It seems Gandhi lost control over the events and the 
masses and the partition of India and the murders of 1946-47 
- seemed to give the impression that his teachings had been lost on his 
own countrymen. 


* 


Select Opinions 


Acharya Kriplani. The Mahatma is more right when he is 
wrong than we are when we are right...Many of us are correct in 
our little correctnesses and are small in the process. But the Mahatma 
was incorrect in many things and yet correct in the sum-total and big 
in the very inconsistencies. In the end he seldom or never came out 


at the wrong place. 


Rabindranath Tagore. Great as Gandhi is as a politician, 
as an organiser, as a leader of men, as a moral reformer. he is greater 
than all these as a man, because none of these aspects and activities 
limits his humanity. They are rather inspired and sustained by it. 
Though an incorrigible idealist and given to referring allconduct to 
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certain pet formulae of his own, he is essentially a lover of men and 
not of mere ideas. 


Arnold Toynbee. The generation into which I happen to 
have been born has not only been Hitler's generation in the West 
and Stalin's in Russia : it has also been Gandhi's' in India; and it 
rund already be forecast with some confidence that Gandhi's effect on 


an history is going to be greater and more lasting than Stalin's or 
tler’s, 


Resolution Passed by Indian Parliament on 24 December 
1969. That this House, on the occasion of the centenary year of 
Mahatma Gandhi, Pays its respectful tribute to the memory of the 
Father of the Nation, who led the country to Swarajya by non-violent 
means, who infused a new spirit into the masses, who uplifted the 
teaming millions of the oppressed and the down-trodden, who awak- 
ened the national conscience of the people, and who inspired the 
people witha spirit of dedication and service ; places on record its 
deep gratitude to that Apostle of Ahimsa who crusaded for peace, 
Justice and equality and gave to the strife-ridden world the message 
of universal brotherhood and humanism ; and rededicates itself to 
promote the high ideals of Truth, non-violence and service to the 


Eee and to humanity, for which the Mahatma lived and sacrificed 
e. 


Jawahar Lal Nehru, 1889.1964 


A t leader of the Gandhian era, Jawahar Lal Nehru ranks 
next to Gandhi in the galaxy of freedom fighters. In fact, apart from 
Gandhi if there was any person whose life was the history of the 
country's struggle for freedom it was Jawahar Lal's. After India 
achieved independence in 1947 Nehru so completely dominated the 
Indian political scene up to his death in 1964 that during this period 
India was Nehru and chru was India. 


n P wy! , 
qualifying for the Bar in 1912 Nehru returned to Indi. He made 
bis first appearance at the Congress platform as a delegate to the 
Bankipore Session in 1912, He came in close contact with Gandhiji 
during the non-cooperation movement in 192]. He suffered nine 
terms of imprisonment totalling over nine years, In 1923 he was elect- 
ed General Secretary of the Congress and presided over Congress 


WS of Free India, a position which he held till his death in 
1964. 


In his political philosophy Nehru was a true disciple of 
Gandhiji and fully subscribed to his doctrine of non-violence. 
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Gandhi had full faith in Nehru and made no secret of his belief that 
after his death Nehru would be his heir and would keep up his faith 
in non-violence and lead the nation along its path. 


i Nehru found nationalism too narrow an idealogy for his broad 
- humanitarian outlook. He was a true internationalist and expressed 
|. symapthy and support for the suppressed humanity against imperialism 
mc nd colonialism. He lent moral support to liberal movements in Africa, 
"Asia and South America and sympathised with peoples of all creeds 
and countries. An ardent believer in World Peace, Nehru was a strong 

advocate of the U.N.O. During numerous international crises like 
the Suez Canal, Korea, Laos, the Congo, Vietnam, Arab-Israeli con- 
| flict, Nehru strove hard for return of peace and made available his 


d gond offices. 


In the economic field Nehru was a socialist and stressed the 
need for economic planning. He headed the National Planning 
Committee appointed by the Congress in. 1939. After independence 
— he was the Chairman of the Planning Commission and it was mostly 
due to his influence that socialistic pattern of society was accepted as 
_ the goal of economic planning in India. 


$3 Nehru stood for the modern scientific outlook and advocated 
= adoption of scientific and technological methods for the advance- 
|. ment of India. On numerous occasions he presided over the All 
— India Science Congress, The C.S.LR. (Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research) centres in various parts of the country are à 
standing monument to his foresight. 


Nehru’s mind was always preoccupied with big ideas and 
large issues. His overwhelming concern for world peace and welfare 
of the international community tended to make his vision rather 
myopic regarding national stability and national welfare. He found 
nationalism too narrow a field for his all-pervasive genius. He 
thought he was marked by destiny to PhY a bigger role in the world 
atlarge. This touched his vanity and he sought to project for him- 
self a Radical image in the world, taking his popularity in India for 

ted. Nehru the utopian invariably dominated Nehru the realist. 
' He thought and planned ina big way but achieved very little ; he 
planned at the American level with the resources of India and landed 
the country in deep debt; he concentrated his attention on big 
industrial and irrigation projects, oblivious of their practicability in 
the Indian context ; he was so much obsessed with the future that he 
lost sight of the present. Nehru could never descend to the level of 
the common man or understand his urgent economic needs or pressing 
social requirements. Hero of India’s struggle for independence, 
Nehru retained his hold over the imagination of the masses but was 
hardly a man of the masses. 
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In Nehru's case we find a wide gap between precept and prac- 
tice. He believed in democracy but practised authoritarianism! $ 
he was all to agitational approach and pressure tactics in 
politics yet himself often succumbed to them ; he stood for firm ad- 
ministration but often gave the impression that his government was 
weak. Nehru was a strong advocate of Socialism but allowed capital. 
istic and monopolistic control to grip Indian economy ; he was an 
unrelenting critic of the bureaucracy yet it was during his steward- 
ship that the bureaucracy multiplied at a rate faster than even 
Parkinson had calculated and it was the unenlightened bureaucracy 
that was mainly instrumental in corroding most of his pet projects ; 
himself honest Nehru winked at corruption in administration. 


Being the first Prime Minister of free India—who exercised 
unquestioned authority and received. unstinted public support for 
seventeen long years—Nehru was the pace-setter in many spheres of 
national activities. Unfortunately, the economy got stuck in paper plan- 
ning and public behaviour developed some unhealthy trends. Not 
because Nehru lacked the vision or the will but because his expedients 
invariably failed him. He left the country militarily weak, economi- 
cally backward and socially paralysed. The Chinese successes in the 
1962 conflict showed the Borm condition of our defences, the utter 
dependence of the country for foodstuff on foreign countries exposed 
the hollowness of our economic Planning while the social dis- 
harmony and tensions were evident in the widening gap between the 
rich and the poor. All these developments speak volumes for Nehru's 
policies. Above all, Nehru so completely monopolised political power 
that he began to be looked in the world at large as the symbol of 
India’s political stability and the question began to be widely and re- 
peatedly asked—After Nehru who and what? Nehru was conscious 


of the d. inherent in the personality cult but did nothing to 
counter it. 


.. A prince among freedom fighters, Nehru’s success as an admi- 
nistrator can only be accepted with considerable scepticism. We are 
too close to the period to judge the full impact of his policies on the 
future of India, but if the present state of the country is any index 
Nehru’s achievements have been few compared to the bewildering 
legacy of the problems he attempted but left unsolved. 


See serrerer 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF FAMINE POLICY 


Famines in Ancient amd Medieval India. Even during 
the Hindu period of her history India did not enjoy absolute 
immunity from famines. But judging from the  infrequency of 
allusions to these calamities in the ancient Sanskrit works and 
from the testimony of foreign travellers, it would nort be incorrect 
to say that famines were exceptional occurrence in akcient 
India. When they did occur, adequate relief measures were under- 
taken by the state. Kautilya in his Arthasastra mentions among 
other relief measures the revision of taxes, emigration, the granting of 
money and grain from state funds, construction of artificial lakes, 
tanks, wells etc. and the importation of grain from other places. 
During the Mohammedan period there were several famines and 
Scarcities, the most severe Occurring in the reigns of Mohammad 
Tughlak, Akbar, Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb. In spite of vigorous 
— adopted by the Emperors the famines took a heavy toll 
of life. 


as either to create any sense of general obligation to give relief or to 
supply sufficient means of affording it”. - ž 

During the 1803 famine in North Western Provinces and Oudh 
(now Uttar Pradesh) the state granted remissions of the revenue, 
gave loans and advances to landowners in offering a bounty on all 
grain imported into Banaras, Allahabad, Kanpur and Fatehgarh. The 
Guntur Famine of 1833 took away a heavy toll of life in that 2 lakh 


scvere famine in Upper India. Public works were opened at several 
centres. However, the work of relieving the helpless and the infirm 
blic. 
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Under the East India Company no attempt was made to formu- 
late any general system of famine relief or prevention. “However, the 
provincial governments and district officers tried various experiments 
to-afford relief to famine stricken areas such as the storage of grain 
by the Government, ties on hoarding, bounties on imports, 
advancing loans for sinking of wells etc. 


'"Famines Under the Crown Administration, 1858 to 1947 


The transfer of power from the Company to the Crown and the 
economic developments of the latter half of the 19th century like the 
extension of railways and other means of communications and trans- 
port, growth of overseas trade changed the complexion of ihe 
problem. The state also realised its responsibility for expansion of 
irrigation facilities, enactment of agrarian legislation and adoption of 
preventive measures as well as formulation of famine relief policy to 
meet possible famines. 

Under the Crown there were ten severe famines besides a large 
number of scarcities. The first famine oceurred in 1860-61 in the 
area between Delhi and Agra. This was the first occasion on which 
poor-houses were used as a means of affording relief and it was the 
first time when the authorities thought fit to enquire into the causes, 
area and intensity of the famine as well as took measures to cope with 
the distress. Colonel Baird Smith was deputed for this purpose but 
his report did not lead to any formulation of general principles of 
relief. 

The Orissa Famine, 1866. The drought of 1865 followed by 
a famine the following year affected Orissa, Madras, Northern Bengal 
and Bihar. The caiamity was most severe in Orissa, hence the name 


came looked helpless. The Government adhered to the principles of 
free trade and the law of demand and supply. The Government did 
provide employment to the able-bodied, leaving the work of charitable 
relief to voluntary agency. Since voluntary agency did very little, 
the famine took a heavy tollof life. It was estimated that 13 lakh 
persons died in Orissa alone. 

The Orissa calamity proved a. turning point in the history of 
Indian famines for it was followed by the appointment of a 
Committee under the chairmanship of Sir George Campbell to report 
on the matters. The Committee made recommendations which 
in some measure anticipated those of the Royal Commission of 1880. 
The old doctrine that the public would be responsible for the relief of 
the helpless was abandoned. The Government was expected to borrow 
money in order to afford finance for building of railways and canals. 
Further, the district officers were made responsible for saving all 
preventible deaths. 


In 1868 a severe famine visited Northern and Central India. 
The worst affected areas were Rajputana and Central India. The 
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Government took action to relief distress but the relief given was 
not commensurate with the magnitude of the distress and there 
was considerable loss of life. 


The Famine of 1876-78. The great famine of 1876-78 was 
perhaps the most grievous calamity experienced since the beginning 
of the 19th century. It affected Madras, Bombay, Uttar Pradesh 
and the Panjab. The famine affected area was estimated at 257,000 sq. 
miles with a population of more than 58 millions. Many villages 
were depopulated and large tracts of territory went out of cultivation. 
R.C. Dutt has estimated that 5 million persons perished in a single 
year. The Government made half-hearted efforts to help the famine 
stricken. The government famine machinery was inadequate and 
ineffective and the unwisdom of the policy was amply clear. 
The Government refused to recognise its responsibility for saving 
human lives and “the task of saving life, irrespective of cost, is one 
which is beyond their power to undertake, and that in the interests 
of the distressed population itself, as well as of the taxpayer generally, 
the Government of India was bound to adopt precaution against 
indolence or imposition." 


Recommendations of Strachey Commission, 1880. In 
1880 the Government of Lytton appointed a Commission under 
the presidency of Sir Richard Strachey to formulate general 
principles and suggest S iie measures of a preventive or pro- 
tective character. The ission recommended the adoption of 
the following basic principles : 


, (1) Employment on works must be offered before the physical 
efficiency of applicants had been impaired by privation. Wages paid 
should be adjusted from time to time to provide sufficient food for 
a labourer's support. 


. „(2) It should be the duty of the state to provide gratuitous 
relief to the tent poor and listed the category of persons. entitled 
to receive it. The relief provided could take the form of supply of 
raw grain or money or cooked food might be provided on condition 
of residence in a poor-house or a relief . For the distribution 
of quu relief the distressed tracts should be divided into circles 
and each circle placed under a competent officer. 


(3) — of food in the distressed areas should be carefully 
watched, ‘owever, the Government must trust private trade in 
supply and distribution of food and prohibit export of grain only if it 
became reasonably certain that action was necessary to conserve 
the resources of India as a whole. 


(4) The Commission made suggestions i sions 
and remissions of land revenue phe reo pem 


— M M——— ec” G 
1. Report of Famine Commission, 1901, 
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(5) The cost of famine relief should be borne by the provincial 
governments, However, Central assistance was to be made available 
whenever necessary. 


(6) In times of excessive drought facilities should be provided 
for migration of cattle to grassy forest areas where abundant pasturage 
was available. 


"The Government accepted in general the Commission's recom: 
mendations and steps were taken to find new resources for the 
creation of a Famine Fund to meet extraordinary charges. In 1883 
the provisional Famine Code was formulated which formed a guide 
and a basis for the various Provincial Famine Codes which were 
subsequently formulated. The first chapter of these codes prescribed 
precautions to be taken in ordinary times, The second gave ins- 
trustions to be followed when a relief campaign seemed inminent. 

istricts might be declared by provincial governments either scarcity 
or famine areas. The remaining chapters described the duties of all 
concerned when the famine actually began. The droughts in 
different provinces between 1883 and 1896 afforded opportunities of 
testing and revising the provincial codes. 

The Famine of 1896-97. Between 1880 and 1896 there were 
two famines and five scarcities, all of them of a more or less local 
character. The. great famine of 1896-97 affected almost every pro- 
vince, though in varying degrees of intensity, the total population 
affected was estimated at 34 millions. The relief operations were 
conducted with a fair measure of success except in the Central 
Provinces where the death rate rose very high. Extensive relief 
Operations were undertaken and in many parts of the country people 
were relieved in their own homes. The total cost of relief was 
estimated at 7:27 crores. A commission presided over by Sir James 
Lyall, ex-Lt.-Governor of the Panjab, adhered largely to the views 
expressed by their predecessors in 1880 suggesting some alterations 
which were designed to impart greater flexibility to the maxims 
then adopted. 


The Famine of 1899-1900. Closely following the calamity 
came tlie famine of 1899-1900. It affected an area of 189,000 sq. 
miles and a population of 28 millions. The authorities failed and in 
some cases refused to open relief works in the early stages of the 
famine, and when they were opened such vast numbers came on them 
that the system almost completely broke down in many cases. The 
relief expenditure came to 10 crores. 


Recommendations of MacDonnell Commission. Lord 
urzon appointed a Commission under the saneti of Sir Anthony 
MacDonnell. It submitted itsreport in 1901 in which it summarised 
accepted principles of relief, suggesting variations wherever 
necessary. The Commission emphasised the benefits of a policy 
of “moral strategy”, early distribution of advances for purchase of 
seed and cattle and sinking of temporary wells. It also advocated the 
appointment of a Famine Commissioner in a province where relief 


24 


icular circumstances of village works to the large public works 
which had hitherto been the backbone of relief schemes. The Com- 
mision also stressed the desirability of better transport facilities, opene 
ing of agricultural banks, improvement of irrigation facilities and. — 
vigorous measures to foster improved methods o agriculture. F 


Most of the recommendations of the Commission were accepted: 
and before Curzon left India he had taken various measures to prevent 
and combat famine. ; 

Between 1901 and 1941 a large number of famines and s. «rcities 
of a local character occurred, those of 1906-07 and 1907-08 being the 
more serious. : 

lFamine of 1942.43. The Great Bengal Famine of 

1949.43 took a heavy toll of life. The root cause of the famine 
lay in a series of crop failures that Bengal experienced from 1938 and 
in the conditions created by the Second World War. The normal 
import of rice from Burma stopped and trade and movement of food- 
ins was dislocated because of controls and nearness of Bengal to 
the theatre of war in the East. This famine might be called “mo! 
man-made than an act of God". Man exploited the situation created 
by Nature end War. 


Relief measures were belated and inadequate. The delay in 
facing the problem of relief and the non-declaration of the famine 
were bound up with the unfortunate war propaganda policy of “no 
shortage”. Relief expenditure was at one stage limited on financial 
grounds. Above all, the Central Government showed a callous dis 
regard for the misfortunes of Bengal and wanted the Provinci 
Government of Bengal to undertake and organise famine relief. 


: The ‘Self-Sufficiency’ Target. It is evident that famines M 
India are frequently occurring calamities. The present food situation 


in the. country is a mere extension of the famine problem that hi 
been with us for long. The complexion of the problem has changed 


pace with the growing demand for food—remains the same. In 
ing population coupled with improved standard of consumptio! 


finds itself more distant from that goal today than it was at the 
ning of the First. Five-Year Plan. Now the emphasis has shifted 
meeting a famine when it occurs to avoiding its visitation. 
shadow of famine and scarcities looms large over our heads. Sa 
«Green Revolution” of 1968-69 has somewhat lessened the complex 
of food problem though the dependence on food imports St 
continues. 


i 
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CHAPTER XXX 
STAGES IN FINANCIAL DECENTRALISATION 


Partly due to the commercial character of the East India 
Company's rule and partly due to centralised characteristics it 
inherited from its Mughal predecessor, the Central Government of 
the Company kept full control of all revenues in its hands. Whatever 
little measure of financial freedom the provinces enjoyed before 
1833 were also withdrawn by the Charter Act passed in that year. 
The Act of 1833 introduced a system of centralised administration 
and vested the superintendence, direction and control of the whole 
civil and military government and revenues in the Governor-General 
of India in Council. In regard to finance, the said act specifically 
provided that “no Government shall have power of creating any 
new office or granting any salary, gratuity or allowance without 
the previous sanction of the Governor-General.” The revenues 
raised by the Central Government and the provinces converged 
into a single fund from which the Government of India sanctioned 
expenditure for the provinces. In the words of Sir John Strachey: 
“The Central Government controlled the smallest details of every 
branch of the expenditure ; its authority was required for the 
employment of every person paid with the public money, however 
small his salary ; and its sanction was necessary for the grant of funds 
even for purely local works of improvement, for every local road, 
and every building, however insignificant."! Thus a provincial 
government which carried on the whole administration of the pro- 
VEO MM EN with no financial powers and no financial responsi- 

ihty. 

The working of the centralized system of finance revealed its 
shortcomings. In the first place, the divorce of financial responsibi- 
lity from administration resulted in great extravagance. The pro- 
vincial governments which actually conducted the local administra- 
tion felt no financial responsibility. To quote Sir Richard Strachey : 
“As local economy brought no local advantage, the stimulus to 
avoid waste was reduced to a minimum, and as no local growth O 
income led to local means of improvement, the interest in developing 
the.public revenues was also brought down to the lowest level." 
Secondly, the provincial governments put up the maximum deman! 
on the Central Government because the responsibility for finding 


l. Sir John Strachey, and Lt, General Richard: Fi nd Public 
Works of India, 1882 edition, p. 134. ipe aes 


o 


2. Quoted in the Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms, 1918, P. 09. 
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funds rested with the Central Government. “The provinces thought”, 
wrote Strachey, “that they had a purse to draw upon of unlimited, 
because unknown depth ; they saw on every side the necessity for 
improvements ; their constant and justifiable desire was to obtain 
for their own provinces and people as large a share as they could 
persuade the Government of India to give them out of the general 
revenues of the empire; they found by experience that the less 
economy they practised, and the more importunate their demands, 
the more likely they were to persuade the Government of India of 
the urgency of their requirements." Thirdly, in the actual distri- 
bution of funds to provinces no fixed principle was followed nor 
were the resources, needs or expenditure of the provinces taken into 
account, but the most clamorous and exacting government got the 
maximum. To quote Sir Richard Strachey again, ‘The distribution 
of the public income degenerated into something like a scramble, 
in which the most violent had the advantage, with very little atten- 
tion to reason." Fourthly, in the absence of a properly. developed 
system of audit and accounts, the budget grants to provinces could 
not be properly checked. So long as the Government of India 
remained without an appropriation budget and a centralized system 
of audit and account, writes Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, it continued to be 
only a titular authority in the matter of financial control, and the 
provinces, though by law the weakest of authorities in financial 
matters, were really the masters of the situation. The anomalous 
character of the financial system is beautifully summed up by 
Strachey thus : “The provincial governments could order, without 
the approval of the Supreme Government, and without its knowledge, 
the adoption of measures vitally affecting the interests of millions of 
people ; they could make changes in the system of administration 
that might involve serious consequences to the state; they could for 
instance (and this is a case which actually occurred) alter the basis 
on which the assessment of the land revenue had been made, but 
they could carry out no improvements, great or small, for which 
actual expenditure of money was required. If it became necessary 
to spend £20 on a road between two local markets, to rebuild a stable 
that had tumbled down, or to entertain a menial servant on wages of 
10 shillings a month, the matter had to be formally reported for the 
orders of the Government of India.” x Pat 

Imperial Deficits Suggest Financial Devolution. e 
change of adininisitatión from the Company to the Crown in 1858 
vested the control of Indian finances in the Secretary of State for 
India. However, till 1870 the control of Central Government over 
provincial financial matters was not relaxed. The years following 
the Rebellion of 1857 were years of huge deficits, continuing year 
after year. In spite of drastic economy in expenditure under the 
expert guidance of financial experts like Mr. James Wilson and Mr. 
Samuel Laing the deficits persisted. Actually it were these Imperial 
deficits which suggested a policy of financial decentralisation. 


Mayo’s Financial Reforms, 1870. Lord Mayo’s Govern- 
ment made the first attempt to make the provincial governments 
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responsible for the management of their own local finances. The 
Financial Resolution of 14 December 1870 proposed to enlarge the 
responsibility and control of the provincial governments in respect of 
their own expenditure. Definite services such as Police, Jails, Educa- 
tion and Medical Services were transferred to the charge of provincial 
| priae ua Each provincial government was given a fixed grant 
or the upkeep of these services, to allocate and spend it as it deemed 
best. Provincial governments were also given powers to raise addi- 
tional funds by local taxes, if necessary. 


Lord Mayo's scheme was intended “to give local governments 
an effective inducement to develop the resources collected in their 
territories, to encourage economy, and to ensure that all parts of the 
administration received a due share of the ‘Owing revenues to meet 
growing needs." The Resolution of 1870 was important for the 
recognition on the part of the Central Government that less inter- 
ference in the details of provincial administration was desirable. 
Experience of this initial step not only justified a further advance, 

` but also pointed the direction which it should take. 


Lytton's Financial Reforms, 1877. The second step in 
financial decentralisation was taken by Lord Lytton in 1877. The 
provincial governments were given the control of the expenditure 
upon all the ordinary provincial services including Land Revenue, 
Excise, Stamps, Law and Justice, General Administration and in place 
of the fixed grants previously given were handed over specified 
Heads of Revenue (e.g., revenue from Law and Justice, Excise, Licence 
tax) of their respective provinces to meet such charges. It was also 
provided that any surplus above the estimated income was to be 
shared equally with the Central Government, the latter government, 
on its part, undertaking to meet half of any deficit. 


The Settlement of 1882, As the first experiments in financial 
devolution worked well, the Government of Lord Ripon decided to 
increase further the financial responsibility of the provinces. The 
sources of revenue were divided into three broad categories—Imperial, 
Porvincial and Divided. Revenue from ‘Imperial Heads’ like Customs, 
Posts and Telegraphs, Salt, Opium, the Mint, Tributes, etc., 
went wholly to the Imperial treasury. Receipts from ‘Divided 
Heads'--Forests, Excise, Licence tax (now Income tax) and 
Registration—were divided equally between the Central Government 
and the provinces. Under the ‘Provincial Head’ came subjects of 
local nature like Law and Justice, Public Works, Education, Police, 
Jails, etc. and the income from these sources was to go entirely to the 
provinces, As the income from transferred heads was not ordinarily 
sufficient for provincial requirements, the provinces were given a per- 
centage of land revenue which otherwise remained an Imperial 
subject, Occasionally provincial needs were further met by fixed 
cash assignments. 


Settlements on these lines were made with the provinces for 
five years in 1882, and were revised in 1887, 1892 and 1897. 


RR ll ITT ona 
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The chief terit of these settlements: was that these gave the 


provincial governments a direct interest not only in the ‘provincialis- , 


ed’ heads but also in the ‘divided’ heads raised within their jurisdic- 
tion. Besides, the settlements harmonized the financial interests of 
the Central and Provincial Governments for now they shared not 
only the revenue receipts but also the expenditure on certain heads. 

The quinquennial settlements were not without their short- 
comings. Since the Government of India resumed all provincial 
surplus at the close of each quinquennial settlement, it caused much 
irritation and bitterness of feelings. This grievance was voiced by 
Sir A. Mackenzi, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, in graphic 
language in 1896 when he said : “I deprecate the way in which these 
quinquennial settlements have too frequently been carried out. The 
provincial sheep is summarily thrown on its back, close clipped and 
shorn of its wool and turned out to shiver till the fleece grows again... 
The normal history is this : two years of screwing and saving and 
postponement of works, two years of resumed energy on a normal 
scale, and one year of dissipation of balances in the fear that, if not 
spent, they will be annexed by the Supreme Government, directly 
or indirectly, at the time of revision." ‘Thus the system and method 
of quinquennial contracts killed the motive for economy and encour- 
aged extravagance, for the provincial governments knew that if they 
economized in one direction in order to accumulate money for other 
needs their savings were imperilled, while their reduced standard 
of expenditure would certainly be taken as the basis for the next 
settlement. a 

Quasi-Permanent Settlements, 1904. The shortcomings 
of the quinquennial settlements and lack-of fiscal certainty’ pointed 
towards the desirability of making settlements for longer iods. 
Curzon's Governrüent experimented with the^system of quasi- 
permanent settlements by which the revenues assigned toa province 


` were definitely fixed,moat,to be altered by Central Government 


Save in case of extreme and general necessify or unless experience 
Proved that the assignment made was disproportionate: to normal 
-Provincial needs. } in 

The object of qü&si-permanent settlements was "to give the 
local governments a more independent position and a more substan- 


-tial and enduring interest in the management of their resources than 


had previously been possible.” In other words, the provincial govern- 

Ments could count on continuity of financial policy, and were to reap 

the benefit of their own economies without being hurried into ill- 

considered proposals in order to raise their apparent standard of 

expenditure, The Imperial Government was also a gainer, Quin- 

quennial controversies ended and the Government of India was in a 
etter position to calculate its own resources. 

A little later another important change was introduced with 
regard to famine expenditure. Hitherto the liability for famine relief 
was provincial and the Central Government stepped in only when 
Provincial resources were exhausted. Instead a new Famine Insurance 


- 
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Scheme was devised by which the Government of India placed to the 

. credit of each province exposed to famine a fixed amount on which 
it could draw in case of famine without trenching upon its normal 
resources. When this fund was exhausted further expenditure would 
be shared equally by the Central and Provincial governments, and in 
the last resort the Central Government was to give further assistance 
from their own revenues, 


Permanent Settlement, 1912. The Royal Decentralization 
Commission appointed in 1907 reported on the whole question of the 
financial relations between the Central and Provincial governments. 
Lord Hardinge's Government generally accepted the recommenda- 

.tions of the Commission. In the Resolution of May 1912 it was 
decided to make the financial settlement with the provinces 
‘permanent’ and ‘fixed in perpetuity’. The permanent settlement 
introduced no change in the principle of allocation of resources save 
that the fixed assignments were reduced and provinces given a larger 
share in growing heads of revenue. The intervention of the Central 
sei in the preparation of provincial budgets was also circum- 
scribed. 

Montford Reforms and Financial Changes. Financial 
decentralization in India pari passu followed the constitutional 
development. The Central Government still exercised strict control 
and supervision over provincialexpenditure, controlled the taxation 
policy in the country and gave no independent . power of borrowing 
to the provinces. In short till 1919 the provincial settlements had 
been made not on the basis of provincial revenues but on provincial 
needs. The Montford Scheme of Reforms opened a new chapter in 
the constitutional history of India and a great stride forward towards 
financial decentralization was taken. The authors of the Reforms 
justly remarked that if provincial autonomy was to mean anything 
real, clearly the provinces must not be dependent on the Government 
of India for means of provincial development.3 The sources of revenue 
were divided into ‘imperial’ and ‘provincial’ heads. The system of 
‘divided heads’ of revenue was abolished and Land Revenue, Irriga- 
tion, Excise and Judicial Stamps were entirely transferred to the 
provinces. The total yield from Income tax and General stamps was 
to go to Central Government. 


Meston Award, 1920. As a result of the readjustment of 
sources of revenue introduced by the Reforms of 1919, the Central 
Government was faced with a heavy annual deficit of Rs. 9} 
crores while the provincial governments gained Rs. 18} crores in 
additional revenue. To meet the Central deficit, the authors of the 
Montford Report had proposed that the provinces should pay to the 
Central Government a certain proportion of growing revenue 
instead of its share of the ‘divided heads.’ A Financial Relations 
Committee under the chairmanship of Lord Meston was appointed 


3. Montford Report on Indian Consiitutional Reforms, 1918, p. 130. 
4. Ibid p. 133. 
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in January 1920 to determine the share of each province to the 
Central Government. After considering various alternative pro- 
posals, the Committee recommended that the provincial contribu- 
tions should be calculated on the basis of the increased spending 
power of a province, under the new allocation of resources, of course, 
conditioned by actual economic circumstances of each province. The 
E of contribution fixed, provincewise, for the year 1921.22 wasas — 
follows : 


Province Contribution to the Central Government 
(in lakhs) 
Madras 348 
Bombay 56 
Bengal 63 
United Provinces 240 
Panjab 175 
Burma 64 
Bihar and Orissa nil 
Central Provinces 22 
Assam 15 


The Meston Settlement was strongly resented by the provincial 
governments, each pointing out her financial difficulties. Though 
not the ideal scheme, it was perhaps the best devised within the 
framework of the constitutional machinery set up by the Montford 

cforms. Perhaps the best justification of the soundness of the 
scheme was the high financial credit of the Government of India 
which stood the trying times of 1921-24. The improved condition of 
the Central resources enabled Sir Basil Blackett, the then Finance 
Minister, to announce the complete financial remission of provincial 
contributions from 1928 onwards. 


Indi The Government of India Act, 1935. The Government of 
ndia Act, 1935 proposed to set up an All-India Federation at the 

entre and grant a substantial measure of autonomy to the provinces. 
Afederal polity also demands a statutory division of sources of 
rune between thetwo. Accordingly, the heads of revenue were 
Y assified into Imperial, Provincial and Concurrent. The provinces 
The also granted limited powers to borrow money and levy taxes. 
t € Otto Niemyer Committee stressed the need of central assistance 
9 the provinces to meet their chronic deficits. It also recommended 


that half of the income tax receipts should be distributed among the 
Provinces, 


P The New Constitution, The New Constitution of India, 
wart XII, lays down a broad scheme for distribution of revenues bet- 
EM the Union and the States. The Union Government has powers 
he Ur money by taxes and duties mentioned in items 82 to 92A in 

e Union List and to collect fees in — of any of the matters in 


the Union List excluding court fees. e State Governments have 
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similar powers with respect to items 45 to 63 in the State List and 
to collect fees in respect of any of the matters in the State List 
excluding Court fees. Apart from these, the Constitution mentions 
some specific categories of taxes in which the Union and the States. 


havea common interest and whose proceeds accrue to them in 
different proportions. 


The Constitution also provides for the appointment of a Finance 
Commission by the President at stated intervals, to make recommen- 
dations to him in regard to the distribution of the net proceeds of 
taxes which are, or may be, divided between the Union and the 
States and in regard to the principles which govern the grants-in-aid 


to the States, Under this provision five Finance Commissions have 
been appointed so far. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 
GROWTH OF LOCAL SELF.GOVERNMENT IN INDIA 


Local Self-Government means the management of local affairs 
by such local bodies as have been elected by the people living in that 

j particular locality. The importance of local self-government as 
been emphasised by political thinkers and administrators of all ages. 
It was'Tocqueville who said that “town meetings are to liberty what 

primary schools are to science”. Inaugurating the conference © 
Provincial Local Self-Government Ministers in August 1948, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru said : “Local Self-Government is, and must be, 
the basis of any true system of democracy. We have got rather into 
the habit of thinking of democracy at the top and not so much below. 
Democracy at the top will not be a success unless it is built on this 
foundation from below.” 


. . Local bodies are constituted on two different principles. One 
is that local bodies enjoy extensive powers to act any way they like 
for the good of the community unless circumscribed by law in any 
sphere of activity. The other principle is that local bodies cannot 
go beyond the specific functions defined for them in the various acts 
and statutes. In Germany local bodies are constituted on the first 
principle, while in the U.S.A. and the U.K. the second principle 
cud In India local bodies have developed on the pattern of 
e U.K. M 


Municipal government functioned in India in the time of the 
Imperial Mauryas, but in the sense in which it is understood today, 


that local bodies first came into existence. In 1687 the Court of Ditec- 
tors ordered for the setting up ofa corporation in Madras. The 
Corporation, composed of British and Indian members, was empowerd 
to levy taxes for building a guildhall, a jail, a school house for meeting 
the expenses of municipal staff and for “such further ornaments and 
edifices as shall be thought convenient for the honour, interest, 
security and defence of the town and its inhabitants.” The 
experiraent proved premature for the inhabitants resisted the pay- 
ment of direct taxes. As such no projects cuuld be taken in hand. 
The Mayor sought the permission of the authorities to levy an octroi 
duty (and indirect taxes people had been accustomed to pay in India 
since time immemorial) in a bid to find funds for scavenging. The 
Charter of 1726 provided for the setting up of a Mayor's Court to 
Supersede the Corporation. The powers of the Mayor's Court were 
more judicial than administrative. Similar Mayor s Courts were Set 
up in Bombay and Calcutta. 
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The Charter Act of 1793 put the municipal institutions on a 
statutory basis. The Governor-General was empowered to appoint 
Justices of Peace in the presideney towns. These Justices of Peace 
were given powers to levy taxes on houses and lands to meet the cost 
of police, scavenging and repair of roads. A house tax at the rate 
of 5% of the rental value was imposed in the presidency town. 
Between 1840 and 1853 the rate payers were given the right to elect 
members of corporations, but the process was reversed in 1856 when 
all executive power. in the Bombay town was concentrated in the 
hands of a nominated commissioner. A similar procedure was follow- 
ed in Madras and Calcutta. Further attempts to introduce the elec- 
tive element were made in 1872, 1876 and 1878. 

, Outside the presidency towns the beginning of municipal institu- 
tions is to be traced from the Bengal Act of 1842. The act was passed 
toenable “the inhabitants of any place of public resort or resi- 
dence to make better provision for purposes connected with public 
health and convenience." The Act was of a permissive nature and 
a s icem institution could be set up in a town only after 2/3 of 
the householders had requested for that. Under this acta Munici- 

Board was set up in one town only, and here too when the 
householders were called upon to pay direct taxes, they not only 
refused but prosecuted the Collector for trespass when he went round 

to collect taxes. A great step forward was taken in 1850 when an 
act was passed applicable to the whole of British India. This act 
authorised municipal bodies to levy indirect taxes. The act, however, 
was ofa voluntary nature. The North Western Provinces (modern 
U.P.) and Bombay took advantage of this act and municipal commit- 
tees were set up in several towns. The publication of the Royal 
Army Sanitary Commission Report in 1868 gave further fillip to the 
development of municipal institutions. The report though primarily 
dealt with army affairs, drew attention of the Government to the 
insanitary conditions in the towns. In the years following a number 
of municipalities were set up in every province. In the Panjab and 


ee Provinces elected elements were also introduced in local 
les. 


_ In rural areas a parallel development of local institutions was 
taking place. The Sind Administration by the Act of 1865 authorised 
local bodies to levy rates in the shape of a cess of one anna in a rupee 
on land and sayer (miscellaneous) revenue as also a tax on stamps. 
The Governments of Madras and Bombay followed suit. In 1866 the 
Madras Government authorised the levy of a road cess at the rate of 
34% of the annual rental of land. The Bombay Government by Act 
III of 1869 provided for the creation of a local fund committee in 
each district under the presidency of the Collector of the district 
concerned ; these committees levied certain cesses and looked after 
public health, education and other local needs of the people. 


Mayo’s Resolution of 1870. The Indian Council Act of 


1861 inaugurated the policy of legislative devolution and Mayo’s 
Resolution of 1870 on financial decentralization was its natural 
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mented by an annual grant from 
d Mayo's Resolution emphasised : «Local interest, supervision, 
care are necessary to success in the ent of funds devoted 
education, sanitation, medical relief, and local public works. 
tion of this Resolution in its full meaning and integrity 


ord opportunities for the development of self-government, for. 


hening municipal institutions, and for the association of 
es and Europeans to a greater extent than heretofore in the 


nistration of affairs." 

"The various provincial governments ssed municipal acts to- 
ment the policy outlined. The Benga District Board Cess Act, 
was the first step towards provision of local self-government in 


Bengal. Similar acts were passed in Madras, North West Pro- 
es and the Panjab. 


Ripon's Resolution of 1882. Ripon's viceroyalty saw the 


alization of administration in every sphere. The Resolution of 
development of local self- 


the field since Mayo's resolu- 
noted with satisfaction that 
had been secured and in 
his income had been freely 


l bodies and that municipalities had increased in 


ntry than varying 
that many services admittedly 


nunicipalities. ‘The Government of Ripon 
ernments to apply in case 


acia] decentralization wh 
cial governments were asked to undertake 


ards them. The provin 

careful survey of provincial, local and municipal finances with a 
to ascertain : 
_(a) What items of receipt and charge could be transferred from 
Provincial to local heads for administration ; 


(D) What re-distribution of items was desirable, in order to lay 
ich were best understood and 


on local and municipal bodies those wh 
appreciated by the people ; 

i (c) To consider ways of equalizing local and municipal taxation 
| throughout the Empire. 
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On receipt of detailed reports from provincial governments, 
the Imperial ernment adopted the Resolution of 1882 wh 
marks the effective beginning of local self-government in India. The 
development of local bodies was advocated not only witha view to 
improving the administration, but as an instrument of political and 
popular education. Local boards were to be developed throughout 
the country and charged with definite duties and entrusted with | 
suitable sources of revenue. For rural areas, Taluka Boards or District 
Boards were to be set up. These local bodies were to have non- 
official majorities coupled with a general system of election wh r 
local circumstances permitted. Official interference was to be 
reduced to the minimum and exercised to revise and check the acti 
of local bodies but not to dictate policies. Of course, official execu: = 
tive sanction was necessary in certain cases, ‚such as raising of, loans, - 
alienation of municipal property, imposition of new taxes, under. 
taking works costing more than a prescribed sum, framing rules and. 
bye-laws etc. . 


In pursuance of this Resolution many acts were passed between - 
1883 and 1885 which greatly altered the constitution, powers and 
functions of municipal bodies in India. Unfortunately, however, the 
bureaucracy did not share the liberal views of the Viceroy and thought 
that the Indians were unfit for self-government. The closing decades ' 
of the nineteenth century was a period of Imperialism, and the high 
priest of that creed, Lord Curzon, actually took steps to increase 
official control over local bodies, 


, The Decentralisation Commission Report, 1908. The - 

entire subject of local self-government was reviewed by the Royal © 
ission on Decentralisation and important recommendations | 

made touching almost every sphere of local administration. The 
report of the Commission is still a guiding star for state governments. - 
"The Commission preg out the lack of financial resources as the 
ge stumbling block in the effective functioning of local bodies. 
ir Herbert Risley, the Home Secretary to the Government of India 
put on record :' “I think it must be admitted that the resources of 
district boards and district municipalities are not sufficient to enable 
them to work up to the modern standards of Jocal administration. In 


Same province the silting up of old channels and changes of levels — 
are believed to cause malarial fever, and large schemes of drainage are — 
advocated which the local bodies are unable to carry out.” 


The Commission laid emphasis on the development of Village 


Panchayats and Sub-District Boards. It recommended that the Village | 
Panchayats should be entrusted with more powers like (a) summary 


j 
/ 
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^— jurisdiction in petty civil and criminal cases ; (b) incurring of expendi- 


ture on village scavenging and minor village works ; (c) construction, 
maintenance and management of village schools; (d) management 
of small fuel and fodder reserves etc. Above all, for proper functioning 
of village panchayats, these should be given adequate sources of 


income and the interference of district officers should be circumscribed. 


The Commission greatly emphasised the importance of Sub- 
District Boards and recommended that these should be established in 
every taluka or tehsil and should be the principal agencies in rural 
board administration. They did not desire to place Sub-District 
Boards entirely under the control of a District Board for the whole 
district. The scheme suggested envisaged separate spheres of duties 


and separate sources of revenue for the Sub-District Boards and the 
District Boards. 


Regarding municipalities, the Commission urged the with- 
drawal of existing restrictions on their powers of taxation and also 
stoppage of regular grants-in-aid from provincial governments except 
for undertaking large projects such as those concerning drainage or 
water supply. It suggested that municipalities might undertake the 
responsibility for primary education and, if willing, for middle verna- 
cular schools, otherwise the government should relieve them of any 
charges in regard to secondary education, hospitals, famine relief, 
police, veterinary works, etc. 

The Government of India Resolution of 1915 contained official 
views on the recommendation of the Decentralization Commission. 
The Resolution referred to “the smallness and inelasticity of local 
revenues" and “the difficulty of devising further forms of taxation". 
Thus most of the recommendations of the Commission remained on 


paper and the condition of local bodies continued to be where it was 
left by Lord Ripon. 


The Resolution of May 1918. The historic announcement of 
20 August 1917 declared that the future direction of constitutional 
advance was towards grant of reponsible government to the people of 
India and the first step towards the progressive realisation of that ideal 
Was to be in the sphere of local self-government. The Montford 
Report suggested : “There should be, as far as possible, complete 
popular control in local bodies, and the largest possible independence 
for them of outside control." 


The Government of India Resolution of 16 May 1918 reviewed 
the entire question of local self-government in the light of the announ- 
cement of 20 August 1917. In order to give effect to the new policy 
outlined, the Resolution suggested that local bodies should be made 
as representative as possible of the people, their authority over the 
matters entrusted to them should be real and not nominal, that all 
unnecessary official control should be checked and local bodies allowed 
to learn by their mistakes. The Resolution in general endorsed the 
recommendations of ‘the Decentralization Commission in ehtrusting 

€ municipal boards with greater powers to vary the rate of taxa- 
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tion, in giving them a more free hand in regard to their budget, ia P 


greater control of services paid for by local bodies etc. 


Regarding village panchayats, the Resolution stated that local 
bodies Gould not be looked upon as mere mechanical adjuncts of 
local self-government but as associations designed to develop village 
corporate life on the basis of the intimacy existing between the inhabi- 
tants who had not only common civic interests but were also kept 
together by ties of tradition and of blood. The provincial governments 
were urged to make an effective beginning towards development of 
village panchayats. 

Under Dyarchy. With the coming into force of the Govern- 
ment of India Act 1919, local selfgovernment became a ‘transferred’ 
subject under popular ministerial control. The Government of India 
no longer issued any instructions to provincial governments and each 
province was allowed to develop local self-institutions according to 
provincial needs and requirements. Under the Scheduled Taxes Rules, 
the taxes which could be imposed by local bodies were separated 
from those which fell within the competence of provincial govern- 
ments, The Indian ministers, however, could not do much work 
in the sphere of local self-government for lack of funds, since 
Finance was a ‘reserved’ subject under the charge of an Executive 
Councillor. 


The Simon Commission reporting in May 1930 referred to 
the wide financial powers exercised by local bodies. It, however, 
observed that village panchayats had not shown any marked progress 
except in U.P., Bengal and Madras. The Commission suggested the 
rétrograde step of increasing the control of provincial governments 
over local bodies in the interest of greater efficiency and quoted the 
example of England where “by numerous administrative devices, by 
inspection, by audit, by the giving of grants-in-aid on conditions 
ensuring efficiency and by insisting on standards of competence in the 
municipal staff, the local Government Board and its successors, the 
Ministry of Health have steadily raised the standard of administration. 
in local authorities.” Reporting on the poor financial condition of 
local bodies, the Commission adversely commented on the reluctance 
of the elected members to impose local taxes and stated that, gene- 
rally speaking, the management of finances of local bodies had 
deteriorated since the introduction of the Reforms of 1919 and this 
laxity could not be adequately corrected by inadequate powers of 
audit possessed by provincial governments. 


The Government of India Act 1935 and after. By the 
Government of India Act 1935 provincial autonomy was introduced 
which gave;further impetus to the development of local institutions. 
Popular ministries controlled finance and could make available 
adequate funds for development of local bodies. The demarcation 
of taxation between provincial and local finance which prevailed 
since the Reforms of 1919 was done away with, Practically in every 
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province new acts were passed giving more functions to local bodies. 
- However, the financial resources of local institutions and their powers 
of taxation remained more or less the same as in the days of Ripon. 
» Rather, after 1935 certain new restrictions were placed on the powers 
of local bodies to levy or enhance terminal taxes on trades, callings 
"and professions and municipal property. The provincial govern- 
ments seemed to have ignored the liberal policy of granting wide 
“powers of taxation to local institutions as recommended by the 
ecentralization Commission. At the time of India's independence, 
_ the control of provincial governments over local bodies in matters of 
new proposals for taxation, for reduction or abolition of existing taxes 
were subject to the prior approval of the provincial governments. 
The attainment of independence in 1947 and the greater em- 
phasi» on the building of democracy from the bottom upwards raised 
new hopes. The Directive Principles of State Policy (Article 40) of 
the New Constitution enjoins on State governments the desirability 
of organising village panchayats and endowing them with such powers 
and authority as may be necessary to enable them to function as 
units of self-government. The Local Finance Enquiry Committee 
report submitted in 1951 drew attention to the desperate financial 
plight of the local bodies and made detailed suggestions for assigning 
certain new sources of revenue to them and giving them independent 
d powers of taxation. The Report goes on to say that local bodies “can 
- attain financial responsibility only by the exercise of such powers and 
having to bear the consequences of their errors.” The Committee 
deplored the policy of habitually protecting local bodies against 
themselves and expressed the hope that “with the grant of larger 
powers will come an increased realisation of responsibility and the 
growth of informed public opinion will constitute a check which will 
prove more effective than official intervention." 
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CHAPTER XXXII 


GROWTH OF THE CONSTITUTION UNDER THE 
COMPANY'S RULE — 


The acquisition of the Diwani of Bengal by the East India 
Company in 1765 provides the key to the development of the British 
Indian Constitution. 


On August 12, 1765, Clive secured from Shah Alam II, the 
poet and effete Mughal Emperor, a firman granting to the 
nglish Company the Diwani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, ripa 
in return to pay the Emperor an annual subsidy of 26 lakhs of 
rupees. The Nawab of Bengal became a mere pensioner: the 
Company was to pay him annually a fixed sum of 53 lakhs of rupees 
for the support of the Nizamat. Clive thus established a Double 
Government in theory, with the Company as Diwan, and the 
Nawab as Nazim. But the Nawab, having lost all independent 


military or financial support for his executive actions, became in fact 
a mere figurehead. 


According to Clive’s arrangement, the Company left to the 
Deputy Nawabs, Mohammad Reza Khan for Bengal and Raja Shitab 
Rai for Bihar, the functions of Diwan as well as Nazim—land revenue 
and customs collection, civil justice, criminal justice and police. 
The Deputy Nawabs were to admininster Bengal really in the - 
interest of the Company while maintaining a fiction of the sover- 
eignty of the Mughal Emperor and the formal authority of the 
Nawab. 

„Thus, though the assumption of the Diwani is important as 
marking the formal recognition of the English position in Bengal, it 
left that position very anomalous. The actual conduct of government 
was still in the hands of Indian administrators, at a distance from 
the Company's headquarters though under its control. The establish- 
ment of this ‘masked system’ was a sign of the Company's 
unwillingness to recognise that it had ceased to bea mere trading — | 
body and become a ruling power. The primary object of this arrange- — 
ment was to bolster up the finances of the Company which had 


suffered from the maintenance of armies without incurring the burden 
of formal and avowed dominion. 


? In England the aspect of the arrangement which attracted f 
chief attention was ithe immense wealth which the Company was 
expected to derive from the revenues of Bengal, estimated at 
14,000,000 per annum. Some, including Pitt, held even then that 
the Crown should take over the governmental authority which the — 
Company had now assumed, but this view was held by few and the 
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fint intervention of Parliament in the affairs of the Company in 
1767 took the form merely ofa demand for a share of the plunder 
to the extent of £400,000 per annum. 


The system of government associated with the name of Clive 
continued under his successors Verelst (1767-1769) and Cartier 
(1769-1772). Under the system, the Nawab was relegated to the 
ES. of a figurehead, the administration was in the hands of the 

uty Nawab, a nominee of the Company and the English Resident 
at the Darbar decided every matter of importance. In that arrange- 
ment a fatal divorce of power from responsibility was inherent 
which caused most of the scandals and abuses speedily to make 
their appearance. In the first place, the abuses of private trade 
reached a greater height than ever. The reason for it is not far to 
seck. The Indian administrators in that arrangement, were open to 
illegitimate pressure, and unable to restrain the misconduct of the 
Company’s servants. In the second place, the demands of the 
Company for increase of revenue led to gross oppression of the 
peasantry. The collection of the revenue from land was entrusted 
to zamindars who though theoretically removable had in most 
cases become hereditary and in some cases represented ancient 
princely families. Powerful zamindars often paid very little especi- 
ally when the government was weak and could not force them or 
could be bribed to let them off lightly. When the Company found 
its revenue shrinking and demanded increase from the Indian revenue 
Officers, the result was severe oppression in some districts, the whole 
burden of which fell upon the peasantry. An attempt was made by 
Verelst to check high-handedness and venality by appointing English 
Supervisors for the Diwani lands, but it was found in the days of 
Cartier that they only made confusion more confounded and 
Corruption more corrupt. What was really lacking was a principle 
of government adequate to the substance. During the seven years 
that the Dual System was in operation, the Company was on the 
Verge of bankruptcy and had to ask to be excused from paying the 
sum of £400,000 demanded by Parliament while its servants were 
flourishing exceedingly. The sad state of affairs at last roused the 
British Government to make an effort to introduce some order into 
the affairs of the Company in India. 


(A) The Regulating Act of 1773 


Circumstances Leading to the Act. The first association of 
the British with the work of administration under what is called the 
system of Dual Government (1765 to 1772) is a discreditable and 
shameful page of British history which has been summed up in a con- 
temporary Muslim history, the Siyar-ul-Mutakherin, thus: “The new 
rulers paid no attention to the concerns of the people and suffered them 
tobe mercilessly oppressed and tormented by officers of their own 
appointing.” Then came the famine of 1769-70 in Bengal which 
was one of the most appalling disasters in the recorded history of 

ndia, The Company was not responsible for the famine but it and 
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its agents were largely to blame for a complete collapse of govern- 
ment. 


W.E.H. Lecky describes the plight of the people in the following 
words: “Never before had the Indians experienced a tyranny which 
was so skilful, so searching and so strong..." There was no doubt in 
the minds of ninety-nine Englishmen out of every hundred that the 
misdeeds of their countrymen in India had equalled the Spanish atroci- 
ties in Mexico. Lord Chatham observed : “India teems with iniquities 
so rank as to smcll to earth and heaven." Horace Walpole recorded 
his impression: “Such a scene of tyranny and plunder has been 
opened up as makes one shudder...” And the public in England 
echoed these outcries. 


In 1767, as we have alrcady notcd, a compromise on the 
question of sovereignty was accepted by both parties— Pari! ment 
and the Company—in the arrangement that the Company ‘ould 
pay a yearly sum of £460,000 to the State for its territorial possess- 
ions in India. Referring to this political blackmail, Burke thundered 
in the British Parliament that the British Government had “sanctified 
this bloodshed, this rapine, this villainy, this extortion—for the 
valuable consideration of £400,000. This crime tax being agreed to, 
we heard no more of malpractices.” 

, During the twelve years preceding Warren Hastings’ adminis- 
tration the servants of the Company thronged back to England 
loaded with the wealth and what was strongly suspected of bcing 
the plunder of Bengal. The incursion of these ‘Nabobs’ with their 


lavish notions and orientalized habits into the aristocratic circles of 


the time is one of the most striking social phenomena of eighteenth 
century England. Contemporary memoirs and letters reveal the 
mingled contempt, envy and hatred with which they were regarded. 
While the servants of the Company were making huge profits, the 
Company itself was on the verge of insolvency. 


Jt was an ill-chosen moment for the Com; to go bankrupt, 
especially when it had so few friends, being hated by. all F pee 
Yet that is what it contrived to do. 


A blind folly had for some time past possessed the Directors 
and shareholders of the Company. In 1769, when the Company 
was in dcbt to the tune of £6 millions, a dividend of 124%, was 
declared, though the Directors had to conceal facts and falsify 
accounts. „When news reached England of the famine in Bengal and 
Hyder Ali's successful onslaught into the Carnatic, the Company’s 
stock showed a spectacular decline and before long rumours got 
abroad of the Company’s true financial position. The Directors in 
pae applied to the Bank of England for a loan of 

The fat was really in the fire when the Directors of the 
bankrupt Company applied to the Government for relief ; for in 
doing so, they signed the death warrant of their Company's indepen- 
dence. The opportunity to turn its distress to the advantage of the 
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fate and especially of its Royal Head was too good for the resurrec- 
Tories to miss. Lord North with sécure majorities in both 
Buses of Parliament prudently referred the application to Parliament. 
F Select Committee was appointed to enquire into the Company’s 
irs. This Committee was presided over by General Burgoyne 
jho in proposing a resolution for the appointment of the Committee 
clared : “The most atrocious abuses that ever stained the name of 
il government called for redress...if by some means sovereignty 
nd law are not separated from trade, Índia and Great Britain will 
be sunk and overwhelmed never to rise again." ] 


D^ Certainly, the conduct of the Directors supplied abundant food 
Dr speculation. In March of that year (1772) they had declared 
another dividend of 12394, in August they asked the Government for 
a loan of £1 million. The discrepancy was so glaring that it 
Caused the House of Commons to appoint a second . (Secret) 
Jommittee to investigate the reasons forit. Why should a Company 
o bankrupt, members pertinently asked, when its servants were 
feturning to England with their pockets bulging with gold. It was 
In interesting question. "E 


& loan of £1,400,000 at 495 interest on certain conditions. The 
Second was the important Regulating Act. The Regulating Act 
Was not passed without opposition in Parliament. The bill was 
fiercely opposed by the Company and its friends. 
: Provisions of the Regulating Act. The Act remodelled the 
Constitution of the Company both in England and in India. In 
England the power of vote in the Court of Proprietors was resticted 
and it was provided that the Directors would be elected for four 
years. The number of Directors was fixed at 24, of whom one-fourth 
"would retire every year. The Directors were required to “lay before 
"the Treasury all correspondence from India dealing with the revenues 
and before a Secretary of State everything dealing with civil and 
Military administration.” Thus for the first time the British Cabinet 
“Was given the right of controlling Indian affairs, although the right 
pes imperfect. 
T In India a collegiate government was created consisting of a 
_ Governor-General (President) and four members of the Council. The 
‘vote of the majority was to bind the whole, the Governor-General 
having merely a casting vote when there was an equal division of 
f Three members of the Council formed a quorum. The 
E Governor-General (Warren Hastings) and Councillors (Philip 
b Eco Clavering, Monson and Barwell) were named in the Act. 
hey were to hold office for five years, and could be removed earlier 
d E by the King on the recommendation of the Court of Directors. 
- E appointments were to ‘be made by the Company. The 
vernor-General.in-Council were vested with the civil and military 
government of the Presidency of Fort William. They were also to 
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manage and govern the territorial acquisitions and revenues in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa as they were exercised by the President and Council 
or Select Committee. They were to superintend the subordinate 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay in the making of war and in the 
conclusion of peace. But in the case of imminent necessity or on the 
receipt of special orders from the Home Government the subordinate 
Presidencies might act otherwise. 


The Act empowered the Crown to establish by charter a 
Supreme Court of Judicature, consisting of a Chief Justice and three 
puisne judges. The Supreme Cout was to be a Court of Equity 
and of Common Law, a Court of Admiralty, and Ecclesiastical 
Court. All the public servants of the Company were made amenable 
to its jurisdiction. All the subjects of the Company in Bengal, 
European and Indian, could seek redress in the Supreme Court against 
oppression by the Company. The Court could determine all types 
of cases and grant redress through all the methods then in vogue 
in English judicial procedure. The Court was given both original 
and appellate jurisdiction. Following the British custom, the Court 
heard these cases with the help of a jury of British subjects, The 
Supreme Court was constituted in 1774 with Sir Elijah Impey as 
Cit Justice and Chambers, Lemaister and Hyde as the puisne 
judges. 

The Regulating Act laid down the fundamental principle of 
honest. administration by providing that “no person holding or 
exercising any civil or military office under the Crown, shall accept, 
receive or take directly or indirecly any present, gift, donation, 
gratuity or reward, pecuniary or otherwise." 


Criticism of the Act. The Act appointed a Governor- 
General but shackled him with a Council 2T might reduce him to 
impotence as was actually the case with Warren Hastings from 1774 


to 1776 when he was almost uniformly outvoted in the Council, The 
Act established a Supreme Court of o0 s ade 


and those of the Council. 


and intentionally vague in many of its provisions. It did not openly 
assert the sovereignty of the British Crewn or invade the titular 
authority of the Nawab of Bengal. The Act had ‘neither given the 
mpany nor the Directors a definite 
» nor the Governor-General a definite 
€ Calcutta Presidency a definite 
control over Madras and Bombay.” The Act was based on the 
In actual practice it broke down 
nces and its own inherent defects. 


new system inaugurated by the Act 
were: (a) the unworkable relations which it established between 


the Governor-General and his Council, (b) the anomalous relation: 
between the new Supreme Court administering English law, and 
the system of jurisdiction already existing in Bengal. The Council 
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and the Court were ranged in two hostile camps set over against 
each other on the borderland of debatable jurisdictions. The Governor- 
General-in-Council could make no laws that the judges did not 
condescend to notice. There was the serious lacuna in the Act of a 
supreme legislative authority nearer than England to arbitrate in 
these quarrels and to mark off the proper sphere of the executive and 
judicial departments, (c) The insufficient authority of the Governor- 
General-in-Council over the other Presidencies. In all these respects 
the system broke down completely when put to operation. 


Importance of the Act. — It must be said for the Regulating 
Act that it was the first serious attempt made by a European power 
to osganise government in a far off country inhabited by a civilised 
people. There were no European colonists here as in/North American 
administration among whom could casily work the type of institutions 
functioning in the mother country: Unlike South America again 
Indian territories of the East India Company did not represent an 
undeveloped country. Thus “the Regulating Act tried to sail in 
an unchartered sea. It left the details of administration in India to 
the devices of the Company. It tried, however, to organise an honest 
and efficient supreme authority in Bengal, at Madras and at Bombay. 
To provide against the abuse of their powers by the servants of the 
Company, it set up a Supreme Court of Judicature at Calcutta. 
In England no public servant was then above the law, he was account- 
able for whatever he did to ordinary courts. The Act in short was 
a well-meant attempt to introduce a better system of government but 
being designed in ignorance of the real nature of the problem it 
was a total failure and only added to Hastings’ difficulties instead of 
strengthening his hands.” 

The Regulating Act was in operation for eleven years till it 
was superseded by the Pitt's Act of 1784. Warren Hastings was the 
only Governor-General who had to administer India under it. 


(B) The Amending Act of 1781 


Certain remedial and supplementary legislation followed the 
Regulating Act. One such measure was the Amending Act of 1781. 
This Act exempted the actions of the public servants of the Company 
done by them in their official capacity from the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court. The question of the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court was settled. This Court was to have jurisdiction over all the 
inhabitants of Calcutta. It was to administer the personal law of 
the defendant. The Act also provided that the Supreme Court 
must take into consideration and respect the religious and social 
customs and usages of the Indians while enforcing its decrees and 
processes. The Government was also to keep these in view while 
making rules and regulations. The Act further provided that appeals 
could be taken from the Provincial Courts to the Governor-Gencral- 
in-Council that was to be the final Court of Appeal except in those 
civil cases which involved a sum of £5,000 or morc. In such cases the 
appeal could be taken to thc King-in-Council. Lastly, it was laid 
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down in the Act of 1781 that the rules and regulations made by the 
Governor-General-in-Council were not to be registered with the 
Supreme Court. Formerly the Supreme Court under the Regulating 
Act registered and published such rules and regulations probably 
with the intention that in doing so the Court could Pronounce upon 
the legality or otherwise of those measures being or not being repug- 
nant to the laws and customs of England, 


The Act of 1781 thus effected important changes in the system 
inaugurated by the Regulating Act. The Act of 1781 asserted in 
unmistakable terms the need of strengthening the Government, the 
importance of an unimpeded machinery of revenue collection, and 
regard for the religious and social customs and usages of the Indians 
in the making of the laws and their exccution. 


(C) Pitt's India Act, 1784 


the causes of the Maratha War. The voluminous reports they 
presented were freely used as arsenals for wcapons against the 
Company by party orators in Parliament. Parliamentary interference 
in the affairs of the Company was obviously once again called for, 
especially when the Directors of the Company were obliged openly 
to confess that the war had beggared them and to apply to the State 
for another loan of a million pounds. After a measure drafted by 
Dundas, Chairman of the Secret Committee, had been rejected, Fox 
introduced his India Bill in Parliament. The measure was really 
inspired by Burke and, behind him, by Philip Francis. This bill 
sought to transfer all the political and military power of the Company 
to a Board of Seven Commissioners to be nominated in the first 


perate and alarming attempt at the exercise of tyranny that ever dis- 
graced the annals of any country. The Bill, however, was passed 
in the House of Commons by. large majorities only to be rejec-:d in 
the House of Lords through the intervention of George III. The Bill 
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was thrown out, the Ministry—the coalition of Fox and North— 
resigned. It may be observed in passing that for the first and the 
last time a British Ministry was wrecked on an Indian issue. Pitt 
came into power and in January 1784 he moved for leave to bring 
.inhis India Bill and leave was granted ; even the second reading 
was taken but the Bill was not destined to be put on the statute book 
forthe new Ministry had to resign. Pitt's new Parliament met in 
May 1784. Following the lines laid down in his Bill of January, 
the new Bill was finally carried in the House of Commons in July 
and in the House of Lords in August 1784. Fox, throughout the 
| session, continued to refer to the superior merits of his own Bill. Pitt 
had taken the precaution of neutralising the opposition of the 
` English Company with the result that the measure was introduced 
in Parliament fortified and recommended by the consent of the 
Company. In essentials Fox's and Pitt's measures were on the same 
lines except that the latter did mot touch the patronage of the 
Company. Pitt himself pointed out that while Fox's India Bill 
ensured a permanency of men, his Bill meant a permanency of system. 


Provisions of the Act. The Act of 1784 concerned itself 
mainly with the Company’s Home Government in London. It greatly 
extended the control of the State over the Company's affairs. While 
|| the patronage of the Company was left untouched, all civil, military 

and revenue affairs were to be controlled by a Board popularly 

known as the Board of Control, consisting of the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer, one of the principal Secretaries of State and four mem- 
| bers of the Privy Council appointed by the King. A Secret Committee 
| of three Directors was to be the channel through which important 
orders of the Board were to be transmitted to India. The Court of 
| Proprietors lostthe right to rescind, suspend or revoke any resolu- 
tion of the Directors which was approved by the Board. 

In India, the chief government was placed in the hands of a 
Governor-General and Council of three. (The Governor-General 
| was still left liable to be over-ridden by the Council but as the number 


of Councillors was reduced to three, he, by the use of his casting vote, 
could always make his will predominate if he had one supporter. 

i Beyond this the Act of 1784 did not go. This defect was met in the 
Act of 1793, whereby the Governor-General was empowered to dis- 
regard the majority in Council provided he did so in a formal way 
accepting the responsibility of his own action). Under the Act of 
1784 the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay were made subject to 
Bengal in all matters of diplomacy, revenue and war. Last but not 
least, only convenanted servants were in future to be appointed 
members of the Council of the Governor-General. The experiment 
of appointing outsiders had proved calamitous. 

Observations on the Act. Pitt’s India Act of 1784 brought 
about two. important changes in the constitution of the Company. 
First, it constituted a department of state in England under the official 
style of “Commissioners for the Affairs of India” more popularly 

nown as the Board of Control, whose special function was to control 
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the policy of the Court of Directors, thus introducing the Dual 
System of government by the Company and by a Parliamentary Board 
which lasted till 1858. The Board of Control had no independent 
executive power. It had no patronage ; its power was veiled. But 
it had access to all the Company's papers and its approval was 
necessary for all despatches that were not purely commercial, and in: 
case of emergency the Board could send its own draft to the Secret 
Committee of the Directors to be signed and sent out in its name. 
The Act thus placed the civil and military government of the Com- 
pany in due subordination to Government in England. The 
Court of Directors retained their patronage and their right of 
dismissing their servants. The head of the Board wasat first one of 
the Secretaries of State without special salary, but after 1793 a special 
salaried President of the Board was appointed and this officer was 
ultimately responsible for the government of British India until he 
was succeeded in 1858 by the Secretary of State for India. Pitt's 
India Act thus settled the main lines of the Company’s Home and 
Indian Government down to 1858, à 


Secondly, the Act reduced the number of members of the 
Executive Council to three, of whom the Commander-in-Chief was 


to beone. Italso modified the Councils of Madras and Bombay on 
the pattern of that of Bengal. 


,. Among the most striking provisions of the Act was the prohi- 
bition not merely of all aggressive wars in India but of all treaties of 
guarantee with Indian Princes like those with the nawabs of Carnatic 
and Oudh on the ground that “to pursue schemes of conquest and 
extension of dominion in India are measures repugnant to the wish, 
the honour and policy of this nation." But this ‘declaration was more 
honoured in breach than in observance in subsequent years. It is 
to be noted that the Act was a very skilful enactment bearing all the 
marks of a political compromise. Burke admitted that it was ‘‘as 
able and skilful a performance for its own purposes as ever issued from 
the wit ofman." Pitt, as Sir Courtney Ilbert has pointed out, had 
done two things : (a) he had avoided the charge of conferring patro- 
nage on the Crown, and (b) the appearance of radically altering the 


constitution of the Company. Pitt had nevertheless linked up the 
Company and the Government in England. 


(D) The Act of 1786 


, In 1786 Pitt brought another bill in the parliament relating to 
India in a bid to prevail upon Cornwallis to accept the Governor- 
Gencralship of India. Cornwallis wanted to have the powers of both 
the Governor-General and the Commander-in-Chicf. The new Act 


conceded this demand as also gave him the power to override his 
Council on his own responsibility. 


(E) The Charter Act of 1793 


In 1793, the Company 's commercial privileges were extended 
for another twenty years. The power which had been specially giver 
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to Cornwallis on his appointment to override his Council was not 
extended to all Governors-General and Governors. The control of 
the Governor-General over the Presidencies of Bombay and. Madras 
was emphasised. During the absence of the Governor-General from 
Bengal, he was to appoint a Vice-President from the civilian members 
of his Council to act for him. , When he went over to Bombay or 
Madras he was to supersede the local Governor as the head of the 
administration. The Commander-in-Chief was not to be a member 
of the Governor-General's Council ipso facto. Regarding the Home 
Government, the Board of Control was to consist of one senior member 
who was styled President. The two junior members need no longer 
be,members of the Privy Council. All the members were in future. 
to be paid salaries not out of the State Exchequer but out of the 
Indian revenues. This practice continued up to 1 19; 


(F) The Charter Act of 1813 


By 1813 when the renewal of the Company'scharter was due, 
there were elaborate discussions about the justification of the com- 
mercial privileges enjoyed by the Company. The extent of the 
Company's territories in India had so much expanded that it was 
considered to be well-nigh impossible for it to continue as both a 
commercial and a political functionary. Morcover, Englishmen de- 
manded a share in the trade with India in view of the new economic 
theories of laissez-faire and the Continental System introduced by 
Napoleon which had closed the European ports to British trade. The 
Englishmen, therefore, demanded the termination of the commercial 
monopoly of the Company. 


By the Charter Act of 1813 the Company was deprived of its 
monopoly of trade with India but it still enjoyed its monopoly of 
trade with China and trade in tea. Subject to this the Indian trade 
was thrown open to all Englishmen. The shareholders of the Com- 
pany, naturally enough, opposed tooth and nail this move though 
they did not stand to lose much by this decision as they were grant- 
ed a dividend of 1049; out of the revenues of India, if the commercial 
account failed to provide that amount. The Act continued to the 
Company for a further period of twenty years the possession of the 
territories and revenues “without prejudice to the undoubted sover- 
cignty of the Crown...in and over the same.” It is to be noted that 
the constitutional position of the British territorrics in India was thus 
explicity defined for the first time. Separate accounts were to be 
kept regarding commercial transactions and territorial revenues. By 
the Act of 1813, the power of superintendence and direction of the 
Board of Control was not only defined but also enlarged considerably, 
What makes the Charter Act of 1813 important is that it contained a 
clause providing for a sum of one lakh of rupees annually to be “set 
apart and applied to the revival and improvement of literature and the 
encouragement of the learned natives of India and for the introduction 
and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants 
of the British territories in India," As an enunciation of the 
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principle of State responsibility for education this famous clause de- 
serves to be remembered as one of the most significant British pro- 
nouncements rclating to India. 


(G) The Charter Act of 1833 


Circumstances Leading to the Act, The twenty years 
intervening between the Charter Actsof 1813 and 1833 witnessed 
great changes in England. The Industrial Revolution had great impact 
on the country ushering in the Machine age which revolutionised 
production. Cheap products of the new machines and their export 
overseas widened the outlook of the people. Money flowed in giving 
birth to a new spirit of independence. Class consciousness gave a new 
tone to British politics. A new class of intelligentsia emerged to take 
up cudgels on behalf of the labourers. Writers echoed the signifi- 
cance of the New Age in their works. 


In 1930 the Whigs came into power and opened the way for 
the triumph of the liberal principles. The gospel of the Rights of 
Man was openly preached. The great Reform Act was passed in 
1832 though after a tussle. The dignity of mankind was given due 


recognition and the doctrine of laissez-faire was being widely accepted. 
Reforms were in the airs. 


_ It was in this atmosphere of reform and liberal ideas that the 
Parliament was called upon to view the Charter of the Company in 
1833. There were not a few then in Parliament who advocated that 
the Company should be wound up and that the Crown should take 
over the administration of India. Butthis view was not shared by 
the majority in Parliament and that body agreed with Macaulay that 
the Company's rule in India had to be continued though ona 
different basis. Macaulay was the Secretary to the Board of Control 
and James Mill, the renowned historian and a disciple of Bentham, 
occupied a high position at the India House. Their influence is clearly 
discernible in the Charter Act of 1833. 


Provisions of the Act. The Act gave another lease of life 
to the Company for twenty years to administer Indian territories 
“in trust for His Majesty, his heirs and successors." The Company lost 
its commercial privileges and was henceforth to have only political 
functions. India was to pay the Company's debts and its shareholders 
were guaranteed a dividend of 10}% per annum out of the Indian 
revenues till 1874 as compensation. The act abridged the patronage 
of the Directors. It provided that their nominations to seats in the 
Haileybury College would be twice the number of vacancies in services. 
Out of those who thus joined the College only the topmost among 
them were to be selected to fill in the vacancies. This oss of patron- 
age was a sour point with the Directors who kicked up a row with the 
result that their patronage was continued for ancther twenty years 
by an Amending Act passed in the following year. The President of 
the Board of Control became Minister for Indian affairs under the 
act. His colleagues on the Board disappeared. He was to have two 


* 
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— Assistant Commissioners who were not to be his colleagues but just 
his assistants. His Secretary occupied a position of considerable in- 
fluence because he was usually in the House of Commons, and spoke 
on behalf of his chief when he sat in the House of Lords. The way 
was paved for the appointment of the Secretary of State for India. 
The role of the Directors was to act as expert advisers of the President 
- of the Board of Control. 


k The Act centralised the administration of India. The Governor- 
"General of Bengal became the Governor-General of India. The 
Governor-General-in-Council was given the power to control, superin- 
tend and direct the civil and military affairs of the Company. Bombay, 
Madras and Bengal and other territories were placed under the com- 
Bie control of the Governor-General-in-Council. All revenues were 
to be raised under the authority of the Governor-General-in-Council 
- who was to have complete control over the expenditure also. In 
short, ail powers, administrative and financial, were centralised in the 
hands of the Governor-General-in-Council. 


The Act also brought about complete legislative centralisation. 
Before 1833 there existed five different kinds of law, which some- 
times conflicted with one another, were illdrawn and created 
confusion. There were, for instance, the acts passed by the British 
— Parliament and extended to India, the Charter Acts, the orders of the 

Governor.General-in-Council known as Regulations, the orders of 
. the Supreme Court and the laws made by the different Presidencies. 
- The differing nature of the laws as they existed before 1833 is 
- obvious from the remarks of the Law Commission: “In Bengal 
- serious forgeries were punishable with imprisonment for a term 
double the term fixed for perjury. In the Bombay Presidency on 
- thecontrary perjury is punishable with imprisonment fora term 
_ double of Madras Presidency. There were many equally glaring 
_ discrepancies. The result was utter chaos and confusion in administer- 
— ing the law crimes.” It was in the fitness of things that a uniformity 
of law should be created all over the country which became all the 
more imperative as a large number of Europeans began to settle in 
different parts of India. ‘The Act, therefore, provided for legislative 
centralisation. The Governor-General-in-Council alone was now 
- empowered to make laws for India—the Government of Bombay and 
— Madras lost their legislative authority. The Governor-General-in- 
~ Council could enact on all subjects, for all places and. for all persons 
- and his laws would be enforceable by all the courts of the country. He 
could amend or repeal any. law hitherto in force or hereafter to be in 
force; could make laws for all the servants of the Company whether 
within the British Indian territories or within the territories of the 
Indian princes in alliance with the Company; could make Code of 
- Military discipline and Articles of War; and could provide for the 
administration of justice. In certain respects, however, his law- 
making power was restricted. For instance, he could not alter the 

constitution of the Company or amend the Charter Act itself. He 
- could not alter the prerogatives of the Crown nor could he enact 
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against the laws of Parliament or against its authority. He could 
not alter the Mutiny Act. 


The Act enlarged the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General by the addition of the fourth member (Law Member) for 
legislative purposes. The fourth member was expected to give pro- 
fessional advice regarding law-making. He was entitled, in theory, 
to sit and vote at meetings of the Council only for the purposes of 
making laws. At the suggestion of the Directors, Macaulay, who was 
the first holder of the post, was in practice admitted to all the meet- 
ings. A Law Commission was constituted with the purpose of cons 
solidating, codifying and improving Indian laws. 


Of the general provisions in the Act, the most important was 
Section 87 which provided that “no Indian or natural-born subject of 
the Crown resident in India should be by réason only of his religion, 
place of brith, descent, colour or any of them, be disqualified for any 
place in the Company's service". According to the Directors, the 
object of this provision “is not to ascertain qualification, but to 
remove a disqualification.” ‘The meaning of the enactment we 
take to be that there shall be no governing caste'in British India ; 
that whatever other tests of qualification may be adopted, distinction 
of race or religion shall not be there...Fitness is henceforth to 
be the criterion of eligibility." There is no denying the fact that 
it was a momentous decision which ended the ill-conceived and 
short-sighted policy introduced by Cornwallis and sanctioned by the 
Charter, Act of 1793 of excluding Indians from all high offices. 
When Lord Morley described the Act of 1833 as the most important 
Indian Act passed by Parliament till 1909, he had at the back of his 
mind Section 87 of the Act. In actual practice, however, very little 
was done to give effect to this pious provision. The high civil and 
military services remained shut to Indians. They could hold only 
minor jobs. Keith writes in this connection : “This excellent senti- 
ment (expressed in Section 87 of the Act of 1833) was not of much 
practical importance since nothing was done despite the views of. 
Munro, Malcolm, Elphinstone, Sleeman and Bishop Herber, to repeal 
the provisions of the Act of 1793, which excluded any but concerned 
servants from occupying places worth over £500 a year." This 
continued exclusion of Indians from higher branches of services was 
greatly resented by them and in course of time this declaration in the 
Act of 1833 became. the sheet-anchor of political agitation. Under 
the Act of 1833 the Government of India was enjoined upon to take 


measuresfor the abolition of slavery and for the betterment of the 
slaves. ‘This was done in 1843. 


Observations on the Act of 1833, The Act of 1833 undoubt- 
edly brought about important and far-reaching changes in the consti- , 
tution of India. The Company was relieved of its monopoly of tea 
trade in India and of the trade with China, thus completing the work 
of the Charter Act of 1813. The Company having lost its commercial 
privileges could now concentrate on administration. As pointed out 
by Marshman : “The separation now effected of the functions of the 
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State from all commercial speculations serve to give more elevated 
tone to the views and policy of the Court of Directors, and to impart 
a more efficient character to their administration." The provision 
for the codification of law was of great consequence. Before 1835, as 
pointed out above, laws were ‘‘so imperfect that in many cases it 
was quite impossible to ascertain what the law was." There were 
several types of laws enforceable in India. It was a difficult question 
at times to decide as to which law was applicable in a particular case. 
The Act of 1833 authorised the Governor-General to appoint Indian 
Law Commissioners to study, collate and codify various rules and 
regulations prevalent in India. Macaulay was the Chairman of the 
first Law Commission whose labours resulted in the preparation of 
the Indian Penal Code, which according to Lyall ‘tis a standing 
tribute to Macaulay’s legal acumen and proficiency", and the Codes 
of Civil and Criminal Procedure. These codes simplified and codified 
the substantive and procedural law of the land. A common law for 
the whole of the country was a boon. 


The provisions of the abolition of slavery and the throwing 
open to all, irrespective of religion, place of birth, descent and colour, 
services in India are other commendable features of the Act. The 
Act might have been passed before “empty benches and in uninteres- 
ted audience" of the House of Commons, but that does not minimise 
the importance of the said Act. 


(H) The Charter Act of 1853 


Asthe time approached for the renewal of the Company's 
Charter there wasa growing demand that the Double Government 
ofthe Company in England should be ended. The demand was 
made for good reasons, viz., that the Court of Directors had outlived 
its usefulness and that the existence of the Court of Directors and 
the Board of Control only resulted in unnecessary delay in the des- 
patch of business and undue expenditure. An application putting 
forward this demand was actually sent by the Presidencies in India 
urging the appoinment of a Secretary of State with a Council 
to handle all business relating to India. 


It was also felt that the existing legislative machinery under the 
Charter Act of 1883 was inadequate. Voice was also raised against 
the Governor-General of India continuing also as the Governor of 
Bengal for it was feared that so long as he combined these functions 
he could not be free from a bias in favour of Bengal. Besides, great 
territorial and political changes had taken place since the Charter 
Act of 1833, Sind and the Panjab had’ been annexed to the Com- 
pany’s territories in 1843 and 1849 respectively. A number of Indian 
states besides Pegu in Burma had fallen victims to Dalhousie’s policy 
of ruthless annexation, The newly acquired territories had to be 
constitutionally provided for. ‘Then there was the demand for the 
decentralisation of powers and for giving the people of India a share 
in the management of their own affairs for which there was some 
support in England too. Lord Derby, for instance, brought home 
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to Parliament in April 1852 that “it is your bounden duty in the 
interest of humanity, of benevolence and of morality and religion, 
that as fast as you can do it safely, wisely and prudently, the inhabi- 
tants of India should be gradually entrusted with more and more of 
superintendence of their own internal affairs." It was under these 
circumstances that the British Parliament was called upon to 
renew the Charter of the Company in 1853. The Parliamnet had in 
the preceding year appointed two Committees to go into the affairs 
of the Company and on the basis of their reports the Charter Act of 
1853 was framed and passed. 

Provisions of the Act. The Act renewed the powers of the 
Company and allowed it to retain possession of Indian territories “in 
trust for Her Majesty, her heirs and successors’ not for any specified 
period as the preceding Charter Acts had done but only ‘until 
Parliament should otherwise provide.” The Act provided that the 
salaries of the members of the Board of Control, its Secretary and 
other officers would be fixed by the British Government but would 
be paid by the Gompany. The number of the members of the 
Court of Directors was reduced from 24 to 18 out of which 6 were 
to be nominated by the Crown. The Court of Directors was dis- 

ed of its power of patronage as services were thrown opcn to 
competitive examinations, in which no discrimination of any kind 
was to be made. A Committee was appointed in 1854 to enforce 
this scheme with Macaulay as its president. The Court of Directors 
was empowered to constitute a new Presidency or to alter the boun- 
daries of the existing ones to incorporate the newly acquired terri- 
tories. This provision created a separate Lieutenant-Governorship 
for the Punjabin 1859. The Act also empowered the Crown to 
appoint a Law Commission in England to examine the reports and 
drafts of the Indian Law Commission which had now ceased to exist, 
and recommended legislative measures. 


In India, the separation of the executive and the legislative 
functioris was carried a step further by the provision of additional 
members for purposes of legislation. The Law Meniber was made a 
fuli member of the Governor-General's Executive Council and this 
Council while sitting in its legislative capacity was enlarged by the 
addition of six members, namely, the Chief Justice and a puisne judge 
of the Calcutta Supreme Court and four representatives, onc cach 
from Bengal, Madras, Bombay and North-Western Provinces. The 
provincial representatives were to be civil servants of the Company 
with not less than ten years’ standing. The Governor-General was 
empowrced to appoint two more civil servants to the Council though 
this power was never actually exercised. The procedure of the 
Council was to be on the lines of the British Parliament. Questions 
could be asked and the policy of the Executive Council could be 
discussed, though the Executive Council retained the power to veto a 
bill of the Legislative Council. Discussion in the Council became 
oral instead of in writing. bills were referred to Select Committees 
instead toa single member and the legislative business was con- 
ducted in public instead of in secret. 


: 
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Observations on the Act. The Act was a compromise between 
two conflicting views. Those who favoured the retention of the 
— Company's territorial authority were satisfied by the provision that 

the Company should continue to govern India in trust for the Crown 
- until Parliament should otherwise direct. Those who wanted the 
substitution of Crown control for that of the Company found to 
their satisfaction that the number of Directors was reduced from 24 
to 18 of whom 6 were to be nominees of the Crown and that the 
quorum was fixed at 10 so that when the meetings of the Court 
were thinly attended, the nominees of the Crown were able to have 
amajority. The Directors lost their patronage. 


In its actual working, the newly formed Legislative Council 
thréatened to alter the whole structure of the Indian Government. 
As has been pointed out : “Contrary to the intentions of the framers 
of the Act, the Legislative Council had developed into an Anglo- 
Indian House of Commons’ questioning the Executive and its acts 
and forcing it to lay even confidential papers before it. It had refus- 
ed to submit legislative projects to the Secretary of State before their 
consideration in the Council and had refused to pass any legislation 
required by the Secretary of State (or the Court of Directors before 
1858). On the other hand, it asserted its right to independent legisla- 
tion.” The spirit of independence displayed by the Legislative 
Council under the Act of 1853 from the very beginning disturbed its 
author, Sir Charles Wood, President of the Board of Control. To 
remove doubts on the subject he declared : “I do not look upon the 
Legislative Council as some of the young Indians do as the nucleus 
and beginning of constitutional parliament in India.” But Dal- 
housie pointed out that he had not “conceded to the Legislative 
Council any greater power than the law clearly confers upon it.” 
It may, however, be said that Wood “‘was neither the first nor the 
last legislator to fail in limiting the consequences of a Bill to his 
intentions." Leaving aside other provisions, the creation and func- 
tioning of the Legislative Council made the Act of 1853 an important 
constitutional measure of the nineteenth century, 

The one glaring defect of the Act, however, was the continued 
exclusion of the people of the land with the work of legislation and 
one could condemn this in the words of Sir Bartle Frere: “The 
perilous experiment of continuing to legislate for millions of the people 
with few means of knowing except by rebellion, whether the laws suit 
them or not." 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 


THE GROWTH OF THE CONSTITUTION UNDER 
TH£ CROWN 


(A) The Act for the Better Government of India, 1858 


Circumstances leading to the Act. The Charter Act 

1853 had clearly laid down that the Company was to retain the 
territories and the revenues in Ifdia in trust for the Crown not fo any - 
specified period as preceding Charter Acts had provided but onii A 
until Parliament should otherwise direct. The door was thus left - 
open for the Crown to step in any time and take over the administra- 

tion from the hands ofthe Company. The crisis of 1857-58 gave a - 
fillip to the demand that a trading company should not be allowed 

to continue as a political power. This time this demand could not - 
possibly go unheeded aud when reorganisation took place after the 
crisis “it furnished an opportunity for transferring control from the - 
Company to the Crown in appearance as well as reality." Against - 
this decision, the Company protested in a dignified and weighty 

petition drawn up by John Stuart Mill, a well known scholar of the - 
time, in the service of the Company. In the petition the Company | 
recounted the great services it had rendered both to India as well as 
to the Crown and proudly claimed that the foundations of the Indian 
Empire had been laid by it ‘at the same period at which a succession — 
of administrations under the control of Parliament were losing to the 
Crown of Great Britain another empire on. the opposite side of the 
Atlantic.’ It challenged the most searching investigation into the 
causes of the Mutiny and pointed out with much force and cogency - 
that in Indian affairs the British Government had long possessed the — 
deciding voice and was thus in the fullest sense accountable for all - 
the sins of omission and commission. It was unreasonable, the Com- 

pany pointed out, to seek a remedy by “annihilating the branch of - 
the ruling authority which could not be the one principally in fault, 
and might be altogether blameless, in order to concentrate all powers 


in the branch which had necessarily the decisive share in every error, —— 


real or supposed". It was asserted that the taking over directly 

the Government of India by the Crown would be attended by many 
dangers, and that to “believe that the administration of India would 
have been more free from error had it been conducted by a Minister 


of the Crown, without the aid of the Court of Directors, would be — 
to believe that the Minister with full power to govern India as he — 


pleased has governed il] because he had the assistance of experienced 
and responsible advisers". Ross Mangles, the Chairman of the Com- ~ 


pany, also expressed a surprise.that the Company was being deprived — — 
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of its political power even without a parliamentary enquiry asserting 
that ‘an intermediate non-political and perfectly independent body 
like the Company was an indispensable necessity for good government 
in India.’ 

These arguments, however, failed to avert the impending sen-~ 
tence, and Palmerston in introducing a Bill for the Better Government 
of India in February 1858 pointed out: “The principle of our politi- 
cal system is that all administrative functions should be accompanied 
by ministerial responsibility to Parliament, but in this case the chief 
functions in the Government of India are committed to a body not 
responsible to Parliament, not appointed by the Crown, but elected 
by persons who have no more connection with India than consists in 
the simple possession of so much India stock.’’ So, according to 
Palmerston, the first defect of the Company’s rule was its utter irres- 
ponsibility. The second defect was the cumbrous, complex and 
irrational nature of the system of Double Government. The protest 
made by Company, however, had one salutary effect. The ‘clamour 
which represented the Government of India by the Company as 
characterised by nearly every fault of which a civilised government 
can be accused’ was transformed into ‘an almost universal acknow- 
ledgement that the rule of the Company has been honourable to 
themselves and beneficial to India’. In addition, some of the objec- 
tions pointed out by the Company in the Crown taking over the 
administration were met in the Act. 

Palmerston’s Bill went through the second reading but before 
it could become law the Ministry changed and Palmerston was thrown 
out. Lord Derby, with Disraeli as the Chancellor of Exchequer, suc- 
ceeded. Disraeli introduced a new India Bill but it was ridiculed by 
Palmerston who was now in the opposition. The Act for the better 
Government of India as passed was based on a series of resolutions 
ote by Parliament. It received the Royal assent on August 2 

8. 


be governed by and in the name of the sovereign through one of the 
principal Secretaries of State (Secretary of State for India), assisted 
by a Council of 15 members”. The Secretary of State received the 


the Crown and 7 by the Court of Directors. The Act provided that 
at least half of these members must have served in India for not less 
than ten years and they must not have been away from that country 
for more than ten years at the time of their appointment, The 
vacancy among the Crown nominees would be filled up by the 
Crown, while among those elected by the Directors would be filled up 
by the persons co-opted by the Council. The members would 
continue in office during good behaviour and would be removed 
only on petition by both the Houses of Parliament. The Council 
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was to be merely advisory, in most cases the initiative and the final 
decision remained with the Secretary of State. The Governor- 
General received the title of Viceroy. He became the direct repre- 
sentative of the Crown. His prestige, if not his statutory authority, 
was increased. The Act divided the patronage between the Crown, 
the Secretary of State in Council and the authorities in India. 
Appointments to the Covenanted Civil Service were to be made by 
open competition under the rules laid down by the Secretary of State 
with the help of Civil Service Commissioners. The Act declared the 
Secretary of State for India as a corporate body who could sue and 
be sued in England and in India. 


Observations on the Act. It has been rightly observe, that 
the assumption of the Government of India by the Crown in 1858 was 
‘rather a formal than a substantial change’. The Crown, as we have 


already noticed, had been steadily increasing its control over the 


Company’s affairs since the beginning of its territorial sovereignty. 
The main rules under w 


hich India was governed before the passing 
of the Act of 1858 were already those of the British Parliament. As 
pointed out in John Stuart Mill’s petition on Indian affairs, the 
British Government had long possessed the decisive voice and was 
thus ‘in the fullest sense accountable for all that has been done and 
for all that has been forborne or omitted to be done’. The British 
administrators, including the Governor-General, though nominally 
the servants of the Company’s Board of Control, knew in the heart 
of their hearts that in reality they were answerable to the British 
Cabinet with its Indian Minister who was the President of the Board 
of Control and through them to Parliament. Beginning from the 


i reed Bui pe ofstatutes (of 1874, 1793, 1913, 1833 and 
1 a4 progressively reduced the f Directors: 
till they had become Tus inia powers of the Court of Directo 


S e choicest flower in the bunch was 
irectors were deprived of their power 
of petes The result was that the Coincany had for all tent 
Sa? n tu RM ke Rene part in the machinery of 
18, ing to ip tt 

fifth wheel.” The Company, 1 amsay Muir, “only a superfluous 


h in other words, had been dead as a 
political power long before 1858, but its skin was still preserved as 
though its was still alive. All that the Act of 1858 did was to give a 
decent burial to that corpse. msay Muir describes that process 
rather graphically by Saying that “when the British Government 
stood frankly forth as responsible for the welfare of India, it was as 
if a ventriloquist were to throw aside his absurd doll and speak in 
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L his natural voice." In one word, the British Parliament took advan- 
tage in 1858 to get rid of forms which had become meaningless. 


It may sound paradoxical but nevertheless it is true that the 
- control of Parliament over Indian affairs slackened from the very 
time it aquired it. The plain fact of the matter was that when power 
was in the hands of the Board of Control and the Court of 
Directors, Parliament asserted its authority. But when the Board 
- ef Control and the Court of Directors were replaced by the 
Secretary of State for India who was responsible to Parliament, the 
latter was satisfied, It was satisfied because it got what it wanted to 
get, and having got it, it neglected to exercise the power of conti- 
nuously controlling and criticising Indian administration. Another 
reason was that the Secretaries of State for India were far abler men 
than the members of the Board of Control had been. The quick 
means of communication between India and England made Indian 
news available in England much more swiftly than ever before. 
Parliament was content with leaving the Secretary of State alone to 
act as he pleased. The Secretaries of State managed the affairs of 
India efficiently and there were no occasions for Parliament to give 
any directions to them or interfere in their work. Moreover, from 
1857 to 1915, British politicians and parties had their hands full with 
affairs of their own and they had neither the inclination nor time to 
study Indian problems. The intricacy and: vastness of the Indian 
problems made it hardly worthwhile to pursue them even as a hobby. 
As the most brilliant Englishmen had entered the Indian Civil Service 
and were carrying on the administration of India efficiently, it was 
thought both ungenerous and unnecessary, from the British point of 
view, to criticise them. Thus developed the theory of trusting the 
man on the spot and supporting him and leaving him alone, The 
x ie Governor-General and the latter in turn 
the Governors and so on and so forth. The members of Parliament 
realised that nothing was to be gained interfering in Indian affairs. 
Thus, the interest of Parliament. in Indian affairs slackened and right 
from the time it assumed control in appearance and reality in 1858, 
Since then no great debates on Indian questions have been held in 
Parliament and its interest in Indian affairs has been neither 
continuous nor sustained, 


(B) The Indian Councils Act, 1861 EL 


Circumstances leading to the Act. The Act of 1858 exclu- 
sively introduced changes in the Home Government so far as India 
was concerned. It did not touch the administrative set-up in India. 
There was a strong feeling that sweeping changes in the constitution 
of India were called for after the great crisis of 1857-58, especially in 
the direction of establishing closer contacts with the Indian public 
opinion. The crisis had clearly brought home the fact that “the 
perilous experiment of continuing to legislate for millions with few 
means of knowing except by rebellion whether the laws suit them or 
not" must be done away with. Sir Bartle Frere, Governor of Bombay, 
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summed up this point of view aptly by pointing out: “Unless you 
have some barometer or safety valve in the shape of a deliberative 
council, I believe, you will always be liable to very unlooked for and 
dangerous explosions." These sentiments were also voiced by promi- 
nent Indians like Sir Syed Ahmed Khan who opined that onc of the 
major causes of the crisis of 1857-58 was the want of contact between 
the rulers and the ruled. The question of giving representation to 
Indians in the Legislative Councils was even mooted in 1858 but then 
the view prevailed that if such representation was slight it would not 
serve any purpose, if on the other hand it was liberal it would be 
ascribed not to any sense of fairness on the part of the British P^rlia- 
ment but to the fear which the crisis had produced in their mind: So 
the question ofassociating Indians with the work of legislation was 
put off till things had settled down. 


„There were other reasons which necessitated changes in the 
constitution of India. By the Charter Act of 1833 legislation had 
been centralised. The Legislative Council (at the Centre) had alone 
the power to legislate for the whole of the country. It dealt with all 
l tive matters, great and small. It was in the nature of things 
ill-fitted to do its job on account of its ignorance of the conditions 
prevailing in different parts of the vast country. Nor had the Council 
the will or the time to seek out certain. common legislative standards 
applicable to all parts of the country. 


In the next place, the working of thc existing Legislative 
Council, set up by the Charter Act of 1853, left much to be desired. 
The Council had become a sort of a debating society or a Parliament 
on a small scale. It had arrogated to itself all the functions and 
privileges of a representative body. It adopted all the formalities of 
parliamentary procedure in the making of laws such as three read- 
ings and reference to committees which all caused delay. Trying to 
act as an independent legislature, it sometimes stopped supplies, 
and did not work entirely according to the wishes of the Home 
Government. It embarrassed the Indian Government by calling’ 
for information on a variety of subjects including secret matters. 
All this the authorities in England desired to correct. After an 
exchange of views between the Home Government and the 


me of India, the first Indian Councils Act was passcd in 


Provisions of the Act. In the first place, the Act added to 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council a fifth member who was to be ‘a 
gentleman of legal profession, a jurist rather than a technical lawyer’. 
Secondly, the Act empowered the Governor-General to make rules 
for the more convenient transaction of business by the Executive 
Council. This power was used by Lord Canning to introduce the 
portfolio system in the Government of India. Up to that time the 
theory was that the Government of India was a government by the 
entire body of the Executive Council; so all business and all official 
papers had to be brought to the notice of the members of the 
Council. This system was very cumbrous and inconvenient. 
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Canning now divided the departments of Government between the 
members of the Council. “Thereby were laid the foundations of Cabi- 
net Government of India...each branch of the Administration having 
its official head and spokesman in the Government, who was respon- 
sible for its administration and its defence." Under the new system 
the routine matters of administration Were di of by the mem- 
ber in-charge ; the more important matters were placed by the mem- 
ber concerned before the Governor-General and decided in consulta- 
tion with him. Only matters of general policy now came before the 
Executive Council as a whole. The decentralisation of business 
undoubtedly made for efficiency and was described by John Stuart 
Mill “as one of the most successful instances of the adaptation of 


means to ends which political history had yet to show.” 


Thirdly, for purposes of legislation, the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council was expanded by the addition of not less than six and not more 
than twelve members, who would be nominated by the Governor- 
General and would hold office for two years. Not less than half of 
these members were to be non-officials. No statutory provision was 
made for the admission of Indians but in practice some o the non- 
official seats were offered to ‘natives of high rank’. The function of 
the Legislative Council at the Centre so created was strictly limited to 
legislation : it would have no control over administration, Or finance 
or right of interpellation. It was the answer to the attempt made 
by the Legislature created. by-the Charter Act of 1853 to transform 
itself into ‘an Anglo-Indian House of Commons.’ 


Fourthly, the Act restored the legislative powers to the provinces 
of Madras and Bombay. There was no demarcation between Central 
and Provincial subjects, but all provincial laws were subject to the 
veto of the Governor-General. Legislative Councils were establish 
in Bengal, the North-Western Provinces (now called Uttar Pradesh) 
and the Punjab in 1862, 1886 and 1897 respectively under a provision 
in the Act of 1861. 


Fifthly, the Governor-General was empowered, in cases of 
emergency, to make, without the concurrence of the Legislative 
Council, ordinances which were not to remain in force for more than 
six months. 

Observations on the Act. The legislation of 1861 proved to 
be of basic importance in the constitutional history of India. It 
enabled the Governor-General to associate the people of the land 
with the work of legislation. It laid the foundation of the frame- 
work of the present system and as Coatman observes : «The whole 
effect of the Councils Act was to direct the political development 0 
India towards the goal of democratic government bya representative 
legislature." The Act by vesting legislative powers in the Govern- 
ments of Bombay and Madras and by making provision for the ins- 
titution of similar legislative councils in other provinces laid the 
foundations of legislative devolution culminating in the grant of 
complete autonomy to the provinces by the Act of 1935. 
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There is no doubt that there were serious defects in the Act. 
The ex-officio and the official members em too powerful and in 
majority, the non-officials just paled into insignificance. Nor did the 
non-officials represent the people of the land or understood their 
problems, they being either princes or big zamindars. The member- 
ship of the Council offered no attraction to them and as Punniah 
says : “The offers of seats in the Council were often declined and 
the members who were nominated showed the utmost reluctance to 
come and utmost hurry to depart." 


The Legislative Councils (both Central and Provincial) created 
by the Act could not possibly be called true legislatures either in 
composition or in functions. The Councils could only discuss the 
legislation immediately at issue. They could not call for informatipn, 
nor could they impugn the administrative acts. The laws passed 
merely represented Government wishes, the Councils acting only as 
“durbars which Indian rulers had traditionally held in order to sound 
their subjects’ opinion." But then, this alone was the purpose of the 
creation of these Councils—to ascertain the public opinion and to 
secure the means to defend and justify the Government legislation. 


(C) The Indian Councils Act, 1892 

leading to the passing of the Act. The 
growth of the Indian Constitution afer the Ac or 1861 is largely the 
story of political disaffection and agitation alternating with Council 
reform. The reforms grudgingly conceded were always found inade- 
guate; occasioned disaffection and evoked demand for further reforms. 
t is true of all subsequent Acts passed by the British Parliament 
relating to India, namely the Acts of 1892, 1909, 1919 and 1935. In 

each case the story is in its broad outline practically the same. 


The Legislative Council created by the Act of 1861, naturally 
enough, failed to satisfy the aspirations of the people of the land. 
The clement of non-officials, negligible as it was, did not even 
represent the people, It consisted of either big zamindars, retired 


officials or Indian princes, none of whom could claim to understand 
the problems of the people. 


During the second half of the nineteenth century nationalism 
began to grow in India. Anumber of factors contributed to this 


the people against the Government. The twin acts of repression—the 
Vernaculét Press Act and the Indian Arms Act—passed in 1878 
greatly exasperated the feclings of the people. The administration of 
Lytton was accused of emasculating Indian manhood to further 
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British imperialistic aims, The fierce controversy between the 
Government in England and the Government of India regarding the 
abolition of 5% cotton duties opened the eyes of Indians. Nothing 
more had so clearly demonstrated the hollowness and insincerity of 
the British professions of justice and fairplay than the abolition of 
‘cotton duties in which case the interests of the Indian merchants 
Were sacrificed for the sake of Lancashire manufacturers. Then came 
the Ibert Bill Controversy. All these events highlighted the fact that 
justice could not be expected from the English where their own 
interests were involved. It was under these circumstances that the 
Indiari National Congress was founded in 1885. The initial objective 
of the Congress was to mobilise public opinion in India, to ventilate 
the grievances of the people and to press for reforms in a constitu- 
tional but none the less in an emphatic manner. In its very first 
Session, the Congress passed the following resolution : “This Congress. 
Considers the reform and expansion of the Supreme and existing 
ocal Legislative Councils by the admission of a considerable pro- 
portion of elected members (and the creation of similar councils for 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh and also for the Punjab) 
€ssential ; and holds that all budgets should be referred to these 
Conncils for consideration, the members being moreover empowered 
to interpellate the Executive in regard to all branches of administra- 
tion.” Similar resolutions were passed at the subsequent sessions of 
the Congress. 
=.  Inthe beginning the attitude of the British Government was 
friendly and sympathetic towards the Congress but by 1888 that 
attitude changed. Lord Dufferin in that year made a frontal attack 
“against the Congress thus : “How any reasonable man could imagine 
hat the British Government would be content to allow this micro- 
‘Scopic minority to control their administration of that majestic and- 
multüform empire far whose safety and welfare they are responsible 
in the eyes of God and before the face of civilization ?...It appears 
'to me a groundless contention that it represents the people of India... 
Indeed, is it not evident that large sections of the community are 
already becoming alarmed at the thought of such self-constituted 
bodies interposinz between themselves and the august impartiality 
Of the English rule.’ 


Though Lord Dufferin thus tried to belittle the importance 
and representative character of the Congress he was too astute a 
itatesman not to realise the significance of the movement launched 
by the Congress and he secretly sent to England proposals for liberali- 
Sing the Councils. He also appointed a Committee of his Council 
to prepare a plan for the enlargement of Provincial Councils, for the 
hancement of their status, the multiplication of their functions, the 
rtial introduction in them of the elective principle and the libera- 
lsation of their general character as political institutions. At the 
ame time he declared in plain words that it should not be concluded 


E i, For dotails mo B.L, Grovor'a “A Documentary Stwly of British 
pricy Toward s Indian Nationalism”, pp. 181—88. 
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that he was contemplating to set up a parliamentary system after. the 
British model. He repudiated strongly any such intention on his 
part. 


The report of the Committee together with Lord Dufferin's 
own views was sent to the authorities in England proposing changes 
in the composition and functions of the Councils with the main aim 
“to give a still wider share in the administration of public affairs 
to such Indian gentlemen 2s by their influence, their requirements 
and the confidence they inspired in their own countrymen, are marked 
out as fitted to assist with their counsel the responsible rulers of the 
country." 


The Conservative Ministry in England at the instance of Lord 
Cross, Secretary of State for India, introduced in 1890 a bill iñi the 
House of Lords on the basis of these proposals but the measure pro- 
ceeded at a snail-slow speed and was passed only two years later as 
the Indian Councils Act. 


Provisions of the Act. The Act dealt exclusively with the 
powers, functions and composition of the Legislative Councils in 
India. With regard to the Central Legislature, ake Act provided that 
the number of ‘additional’ members must not be less than ten or more 
than sixteen (subject to the approval of the Secretary of State in 
Council ; the Governor-General was to make regulations under which 
the nomination of the additional members was to be made). The 
increase was described as ‘a very paltry and miserable addition. 
But Curzon defended it on the ground “that the efficiency of a deli- 
berative body is not necessarily commensurate with its numerical 
strength...large bodies...do not promote economical administration 
but are apt to diffuse their force in vague and vapid talk.” The 
Act also provided that two-fifths of the total members of the Council 
were to be non-officials. These non-officials were partly nominated 
and partly elected. 


The principle of election was conceded to a limited extent. In 
two respects the rights of the members of the Legislatures were in- 
creased, They were entitled to express their views upon financial 
statements which were henécforth to be made on the floor of the 
Legislatures, although they were not empowered to move resolutions 
or divide the House in repect of any financial question. “It is not 
contemplated," as Lord Curzon commented, “to vote on the budget 
in India item by item in the manner in which we do it in this House. 
But it is proposed to give opportunities to the members of the Coun- 
cils to indulge in a full, free and fair criticism of the financial 
policy of the Government.” Secondly, they were enpowered to put 
questions within certain limits to the Government on matters of 
public interest after giving a six days’ notice. This power was de- 
sirable, in the words of Curzon, “in the interest of the Government 
...also in the interests of the public, who, in the absence of official 
information, are apt to be misled and to entertain erroneous ideas, 
but who...henceforth have opportunities of making themselves 
acquainted with the real facts.”’ 
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In regard to the Provincial Legislatures, the Act enlarged the 
‘number of ‘additional’ members to not less than eight or more than 
3 n the case of Bombay and Madras. The maximum for Bengal 
was also fixed at twenty but for the North-Western Province and Oudh 


of the Provincial Legislatures secured the right of interpellation of the 
utive in the matters of general public interest. They could also 
uss the policy of the Government and ask questions, which, how- 
ver, as in the case of the centre, required a six days' previous notice. 
nd their questions too could be disallowed without assigning any 
— Co 

/— , The Principle of Election under the Act. The significant 
feature of the Indian Councils Act of 1892 was the principle of elec- 
"tion which it introduced,,though the word 'clection' was very carefully 
'aveided in it. In addition to the officials and nominated non-officials, 
the Central Legislature was to have elected non-officials whose 
number was to be five and who were to be elected one each by the 
“non-official members of the four Provincial Legislatures of Madras, 
Bombay. Bengal and the North-Western Province and one by the Asso- 
- ciated Chamber of Commerce. In the case of the Provincial Legis- 
— Jatures, the bodies permitted to elect members were Municipalities, 
District Boards, Universities, and the Chambers of Commerce. The 
‘method of clection, however, was veiled. The ‘elected’ members were 
officially declared as ‘nominated’ though after taking into considera- 
tion the recommendation of the bodies described above. These bodies 
met to make ‘recommendations’ to the Governor-General or Head of 
— the Provincial Government. The person favoured by the majority was 
not described as 'elected', but recommended for nomination. The 
clause in question in the Act read as follows: “It will be possible for 
the Governor-General to make arrangements by which certain per- 
sons may be presented to him, having been chosen by election, if the 
Governor-General should find that sucha system can properly be 
established." 


Observations on the Act. The Indian Councils Act of 1892 
was undoubtedly an advance on the Act of 1861 and it was as it 
should have been. The Act of 1892 widened the functions of the 
legislatures and converted them into petty parliaments. The members 
could ask questions and thus obtain information which they desired 
from the executive. The financial accounts of the current year and 
the budget for the following year were presented to the legislatures, 
and the members were permitted to make general observations on the 
budget and make suggestions for increasing or decreasing revenue or 
expenditure, As she functions of the legislatures were widened they 
attracted the country's best talent. Eminent Indian leaders like 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale, Asutosh Mookerjee, Rash Behari Ghosh and 
Surendra Nath Banerjee found their way in the. Legislatures. Their 
eloquence and political wisdom amply demonstrated the parliamen- 
tary capacity and patriotism of the educated Indians. Morcover, the 
size of the Legislatures both at the centre and in the provinces was 
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enlarged. In case of the centre the maximum and minimum of 
additional members and the clement of non-officials therein were 
raised by four in each case as compared to the Act of 1861. The 
Councils in Bombay, Madras and Bengal had a maximum of twenty 
additional members under the Act of 1892. Of these, nine were 
officials, four nominated non-officials and seven elected. The electing 
bodies in the provinces were District Boards and Municipalities 


grouped together into electoral col for this purpose, Universities 
and Chambers of Commerce. he 


This recognition of the principle of election, veiled though it was 
in the Act of 1892, was a measure of considerable constitutional signi- 
ficance. A beginning was made and though the goal of the represen- 
tative government was yeta far cry, yet the first step was taken in 
that direction by the Act of 1892. 

There were, however, certain defects and shortcomings in the 
Act of 1892 by reason of which the Act failed to satisfy Indian 
nationalists. The Act was 
Indian National Congress. Critics Pointed out that the system of 
election in the Act wasa round-about one. “The so-called right of 
election to the Legislatures enjoyed by the local bodies and by other 
electorates amounted merely to nomination by these bodies, but it 


members could not ask supplementary quest 
be disallowed and there was ae 


not get any substantial control over the budget. The rules of election 


z two seats were assigned to 
Sind but none to Poona and Satara. Alfred Webb arei in this 


enlarged Councils are established, 


mbay Government gave two teats to the 
Community, one seat to the Sirdars of the 
dars of Sind and only two seats to the general public.” “The Act’, 


EXON ner : "still left Indians without any 
real voice in the administration of the country." 


Pheroze Shah Mehta made the foll 
when the bill was on the legislative anvil ; 
Minister and the Secretary of State for 


owing observation in 1890 
"In framing it, the Prime 
India seem to have been 
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rvaded with a conception of the Indian people as a sort of Oliver 

wist, always asking for more, to whom it would be, therefore, a piece 
of prudent policy to begin with offering as little as ible. The 
Government bill may be aptly described as a most superb steam engine 
in which the necessary material to generate stcam was carefully 
excluded, substituting in its place coloured shams to look like it.” 


In his Presidential address delivered in 1893 at the Lahore 
session of the Congress, Dadabhai Naoroji observed : “By the Act of 
1892, no member shall have the power to submit or propose any 
resolution or divide the Council in respect of any such financial 
discussion, or in answer to any question asked under the authority of 
this Act or the rules made under this Act. Such is the poor character 
of the extent of the concession made to discuss finances or to put 
questions. Rules made under this Act shall not be subject to alter- 
ation or amendment at meetings for the purpose of making laws and 
regulations. Thus, we are to all intent and purposes under an 
arbitrary rule.” 


According to W.C. Bonnerjee : “The Act does not profess to give 
us much. We must go on with our agitation and not stop until we get 
what we all think and we all believe and what we have a right to get.” 


R.C. Dutt observed in his Presidential address at Lucknow in 
1889 : “Half a dozen members elected under somewhat complicated 
rules can scarcely express the views of the people of a province with 
a population of 30 or 40 millions or more. We do not wish for the 
absolute control of the administration of the country, but we do 
demand an adequate means of placing our views before the Govern- 
ment before it decided any question affecting our welfare." 


In conclusion we may say that despite the fact that the Act of 
1892 fell far short of the demands made by the Congress it was 
undoubtedly a great advance on the existing state of things. By 
conceding the principle of election of representatives and giving the 
Legislature some control over the Executive, the Act did pave the 
way for the introduction of parliamentary responsible self-government. 


(D) The Indian Councils Act, 1909 
(The Minto-Morley Reforms) 

Circumstances leading to the passing of the Act. In the 
initial stages, the Indian National Congres was dominated by the 
Moderates —there was still deep faith in British justice and goodwill, 
the demands were modest and more or less confined to individual 
grievances, the means adopted were peaceful and constitutional. 
Perhaps, it could hardly be otherwise in the circumstances. The Indian 
Councils Act of 1892 failed to meet the legitimate wishes of the 
Congress and Lokamanya Tilak condemned the weak-kneed policy 
of the Congress in these words : “Political rights will have to be fought 
for. The Moderates think that these can be won by persuasion. We 
think that these can be won by ure." The continuing economic- 
exploitation by the alien rulers led to the energetic thesis by patriots 
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like R.C. Dutt, Dadabhai Naoroji and others, contending that 
the impoverishment of the country was the direct result of a 
deliberate and systematic policy ofthe foreign rulers who naturally 
wished to encourage “Home” manufacture at the expense of the local 
industry and trade. 


Another factor that caused keen and active discontent was that 
educated Indians were not given any share, much less their due 
share in the Government services and the administration. Lord 
Curzon's imperialist and strong policies and attitudes added fuel to 
the fire and intensified bitterness of the intelligentsia against alien 
domination. A born bureaucrat ‘and efficiency-monger, Curzon 
had no sympathy for the aspirations of the sons of the soil but acted 
autocratically, brushing aside and ignoring all reactions of»the 
Indians. He completely officialised the Calcutta Corporation, 
giving ita European majority by reducing its total membership by 
a third, through his infamous Act of 1899: A similar policy was 
pursued towards the Indian Universities five years later, which 
took away the autonomy of these Universities, and in the same ycar 
(1904) the Official Secrets Act greatly extended the scope of the 
term “sedition”. But. the climax was reached by the infamous 
Partition of Bengal in 1905 which was considered to be ‘‘a subtle 
attack on the growing solidarity of Bengali nationalism." The 
Bengalis felt “humiliated, insulted and tricked'' and resorted to a 
vigorous agitation to get the wrong undone. 


According to De Mello: “Perhaps no single British adminis- 
trator in India gave a greater impetus to the national movement 
than Lord Curzon with his ill-disguised contempt for the Indian 
National Congress.” Gokhale referred to Curzon’s administration 
thus : “For a parallel to such an administration, we must, I think, 

o back to the time of Aurangzeb in the history of our own country. 

here we find the same attempt at a rule execessively centralized 
and intensely personal...the same persistence in a policy of distrust 
and repression resulting in bitter exasperation all round. I think 
even the most devoted admirer of Lord Curzon cannot claim that 
he has strengthened the foundations of British rule in India." Lord 
Minto, Curzon’s successor in India, wrote to Morley, the then 
Secretary of State for India: “I always fight shy of Curzonian 
history...There is on the one hand the brilliant ability and hard 
work which had dazzled people, and on the other hand, the dicta- 
torial control of all public affairs and the petty interference in the 
merest trivialities of every-day life, which must eventually have led 
to disaster" “Never had the condition of India been more critical 
than it was during the ill-starred administration of Lord Curzon.” 

There were other causes of discontent. Indians overseas and 
specially in South Africa were being subjected to humiliation and 
indignities galore simply because they were Indians, or perhaps 
members of an enslaved race. This fanned national resentment and 
the people of India began to feel that it was vain and futile to hope 
for improvement in the conditions and treatment of Indians in the 
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British colonies and overseas possessions unless and until they were 
free in their own homeland. 


: The closing years of the nineteenth century witnessed the 
horrors of famine and bubonic plague, bringing distress and misery 
to thousands of people. The people blamed the British Govern- 
ment for their plight and they detested even the well-intentioned 
governmental measures to stay the spread of infection of plague as 
an intentional violation of their privacy. 

The press in the country which was free since 1882 took ample 
notice of all these factors and was extremely critical of the British 
administration, so much so that Minto had to write to Morley 
thus : “I am afraid we must consider seriously how to deal with 
the ‘native press, for in many cases the utterances of newspapers are 
outrageous." Nor did the platform in this respect lag behind. The 
famous trio, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Bipan Chandra Pal and Lala 
Lajpat Rai, thundered about in the country and electrified the whole 
atmosphere. 

Still another factor which fostered the rise and growth of 
‘extremism’ in the country was the tremendous and shattering blow 
to the prestige of the White Man in the East by the Oriental dwarf, 
Japan, defeating in 1904-5 that Occidental giant, Russia—a case of 
David overthrowing Goliath. All over Asia this led to a new awaken- 
ing and a new hope that what had been done to the Russian Bear 
might also be done to the British Lion in India. The same thing 
had earlier been done, on a smaller scale, by Abyssinia’s victory 
over Italy at Adowa in 1896. d 

Under these circumstances *extremism' grew apace despite 
repressive measures by the Government, and the Indian National 
Congress was split into camps—the Moderates and the Extremists. 
"Thessplit took place at Surat in 1907. The Moderates still clung to the 
idea of adopting constitutional means to gain their objective. To the 
Extremists, on the other hand, the end justified all means, They took 
recourse to. boycott (mainly of foreign trade goods but also of Go- 
vernment services, titles and honours), to the Swadeshi movement, to 
educational institutions of the national type and to terrorist methods. 


In the meantime another important development had taken 
place which ultimately led to the partition of India in 1947, While 
the Congress was growing stronger as the exponent of the demand for’ 
national freedom, the Muslims generally kept themselves aloof from 
it. According to Goupland, “the indifference, if not antagonism” 
of the Muslims towards the nationalist movement was due to their 
“relative backwardness in education, coupled with the knowledge 
that they were only about one-quarter of the Indian population as 
awhole.” Their ‘indifference’, at its initial stage, was largely due to 
the policy advocated by Sir Syed Ahmed Khan. It gradually became 
something like ‘antagonism’ when the British bureaucracy, alarmed 
at the growing influence of the Congress as ‘a mighty nationaliser’, 
deliberately adopted a policy of ‘divide and rule’. The first official 
manifestation of this policy may be noticed in Lord Minto's reply to 
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a deputation of Muslim leaders led by the Agha Khan on October 1, 
1906. He promised them not only separate communal represen’ ion 
but also representation much in excess of their population on ac-ount 
of “their services to the Empire". The die was thus cast and the 
foundations of the Muslim communalism were laid. 

If the Indian Councils Act of 1692 was ed to talc the 
wind out of the sailsof the Congress movement, that of 1909 was 
taken into hands by the Indian Government to rally to its side the 
Moderates in the Indian National Congress and the Muslims in order 
to buttress the authority of British bureaucracy. 

The time was now opportune for introducing further reforms for 
Lord Morley, the radical disciple of Gladstone had now become the 
Secretary of State for India in the Liberal Cabinet. Both Lord Morley 
and Lord Minto found themselves in full agreement as to the desirabi- 
lity of some further political advances. Minto had by this time felt 
that the permanence of the British administration in India “depends 
upon a sound appreciation of the changing conditions which surreund 
it.” There was a lengthy correspondence between the Secretary 
of State and the Viceroy on the subject. While the latter was still 
framing his proposals, a Committee of the Executive Council of the 
Viceroy had studied the subject and the Government of India sent 
a despatch to England embodying its proposals. Minto now wrote to 
the Secretary of State : “The time is getting on, and we must 
arrange a plan of campaign as to our reforms, not only as to the 
nature of the reforms themselves but as to how and when we are to 
launch them.” Morley sent back the proposals to be referred to the 
local governments in India for public criticism. In the light of all this, 
the Bill was drafted, and after the approval of the Cabinet, passed 
by the Parliament in February 1909, to become the Indian Councils 
Act of 1909. 

Provisions of the Act. The size of the Legislatures, both 
at the Centre and in the Provinces, was enlarged ad io E. their 
functions, l 

Central Legislature. The number of ‘additional’ members 
here was now raised at the maximum to 60, The Legislature was 
thus to consist of 69 members of whom 37 were to be officials while 
the remaining 32 non-officials. Of the officials, 9 were to be the ex- 
officio members, namely, the Governor-General, seven ordinary 
members (Executive Councillors) and one extraordinary member, 
while the remaining 28 were to be nominated by the Governor- 
General. Of the 32 non-officials, 5 were to be nominated by the 
Governor-General while the remaining 27 were to be elected. For 
the elected members, it was declared that the territorial representa- 
tion did not suit India and that “representation by classes and in- 
terests is the only practicable method of embodying the elective princi- 
ple in the constitution of the Indian Legislative Councils.” us, of 
the 27 elected aes, 13 bs to come from the General Electo- 
rates, consisting of the non-official members of the legislatures of 

Bombay, Madras, Bengal and United Provinces, each of which would 
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| send two members (—8) ; and the non-official members of the legis- 
- latures of the Central Provinces, Assam, Bihar and Orissa, the Panjab 
“and Burma, each of which would send one member (—5). Of the 
"remaining 14, twelve were to come from Class Electorates ; six of them 
coming one each from the Landholders' constituencies in the six 
E of Bombay, Madras, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, United 

ovinces and the Central Provinces; and six being returned by 
the separate Muslim constituencies—one each from Madras, Bombay, 
United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa (—4) and two from Bengal. 
The remaining were to be returned from the Special electorates, one 
tach from the Bengal and Bombay Chambeis of Commerce. 


` Provincial Legislatures. The membership of the Legisla- 
"tive Councils of the different provinces as enlarged under the Act of 
1909 was as follows : Burma, 16 ; Eastern Bengal and Assam, 41; 
Bengal, 52 : Madras, Bombay and United Provinces, 47 each; and 
Panjab, 25. The Act provided for non-official majorities in the 
Provinces. However, this did not mean non-official elected majori- 
ties, as some of the non-officials were to be nominated by the 
Governors and through these the official control over the Council 
Was retained. In Madras, for example, the number of the non- 
Officials was 26, while that of the officials 21. Of the non-officials, 
wever, only 21 were to be elected, while the remaining five were 
T to be nominated by the Governor. As these nominated members 
always sided with the Government, the officials were ‘in a manner of 
Speaking in the majority’. The same was true of all other provinces, 


4 The elected members in the Provincial Legislatures were to be 
Teturned by different constituencies. In Bombay, for instance, out 
of the 21 elected members, 6 were to be returned by the Special 
electorates consisting of the Bombay Corporation and the Bombay 
University etc., 8 were to be returned by the General electorates 
Consisting of District Boards and Municipalities etc. and the remain- 
ing 7 were to be returned by Class electorates consisting of Muslims 
(returning 4) and the Landlords (returning 3). 

— The membership of the Executive Councils of Bengal, Madras 
and Bombay was raised to 4 and the Government was empowered to 
nstitute similar Councils for the Lieutenant-Governors as well. 


Functions of Legislative Councils. The functions of the 
gislative Councils, both at the Centre and in the Provinces, were also 
atly enlarged, Now the members were given the right of discus- 
n and asking supplementary questions, the Member in-charge for 
latter being authorised to demand time, ifhe could not furnish 
e information asked for, on the spot. Detailed rules were laid 
‘Gown, concerning the discussion of budgets in the Central Legis- 
Jature. Members, though not empowered to vote, were empowered 
to move resolutions concerning additional grants to the local govern- 
ments, any alteration in taxation, or a new loan, which might have 
I en proposed in the financial statement or the explanatory memo- 
dum. The financial statement, it was further provided, before 
ts submission in the Council, had to be referred to its Committee 
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consisting of the Finance member (Chairman) and non-officials and 
nominated members on 50 : 50 basis. 


Rules were also laid down concerning discussion of matt: of 
general public interest. Members could discuss these matters m “MẸ 
resolutions on them and could also vote, though the President was 
empowered to disallow the whole ora part of such resolutions, with- 
out assigning any reason. Nor was the Government obliged to accept 
such resolutions, even if passed, whether concerning public interest or 
concerning financial statements. 

Thus,sofar as their functions were concerned, the Councils 
under the Act of 1909 ve lacked the power of voting grants and 
moving motions of no confidence to become full-fledged legislatures. 


There were, however, certain subjects which the members could 
not discuss under the Act. They could not discuss the foreign ' rcla- 
tions of the Government of India and its relations with the Indian 
Princes, a matter under adjudication.of a court of law, expenditure 
on state railways, interest on debt etc. 


Observations on the Act. It was claimed that the Legisla- 
tures created under the Act of 1909 would associate the people of 
the land in a real and effective way in the work not only of legislation 
but of actual day-to-day administration, The power given to the 
members of the Legislatures to move resolutions in the form of 
recommendations to the Executive, to ask supplementaries, to gene- 
rally discuss the budget which served the political purpose of criticism 
of the administration was supposed to provide the opportunities for 
this association, as also the appointment of Indians to the Executive 
Councils. But certain inherent defects in the Act and others which 
came to the surface during its working proved that “the Reform of 
1909 afforded no answer and could afford no answer to the Indian 
political problem.” : 

One main defect of the Act was the introduction of separate 
electorates for Muslims, by which, according to Jawaharlal Nehru, 
“a political barrier was created round them, isolating them from the 
rest of India and reversing the unifying and amalgamating process 
which had been going on for centuries...The barrier was à small 
one at first, for the electorates were very limited, but with every 
extension of franchise it grew and affected the whole structure of 
political and social life, like some canker which corrupted the entire 
system.” For the so-called political importance of the Muslims, they 
were accorded not only separate communal representation but also 
representation much in excess of their Population on account 
their “services to the Empire.” The matter could not possibly rest 
there, Other communities in the country not only resented i 
invidious distinction but also claimed to have rendered “better S€T- 
vices to the Empire” than the Muslims and yet had not been shown 

any special consideration. The Sikhs thus fought for their rights and 
special representation was also conceded to them in 1919. It was 
a signal for other communities to intensify their agitation. Thus the 
Harijans, the Indian Christians, the Europeans and the Anglo-Indians 
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also got separate representation by the Act of 1935. The national 
unity forged through centuries was thus shattered with one blow. 
“The Minto-Morley Reforms have been our undoing”, observed 
‘Mahatma Gandhi, They, indeed, stabbed the rising democracy, as 
K.M. Munshi pointed out. According to the Report on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms (1918) : “It (the system of communal electo- 
ates) was opposed to the teachings of history. It perpetuated 
division of creeds and classes which meant the creating of camps 
organised against each other and taught them to think as partisans 
and not as citizens. It stereotyped existing relations and was a very 
E hindrance to the development of self-governing principle.” 
‘Lord Morley was right when he wrote to Lord Minto that in grant- 
"ing separate electorates “we are sowing dragon’s teeth and the harvest 
Wille bitter.’” 


There were other reasons for the dissatisfaction of the people 
of India with the Reforms of 1909. What the people had demanded 
was that responsible government should be set up in the country. 
‘But all that they had got was “benevolent despotism” tempered by a 
‘Temote and only occasionally vigilant democracy. While introducing 
the Bill in Parliament Lord Morley had made it absolutely clear that 
-he had no intention of setting up “a Parliamentary system in India". 
To the newly born nationalistic forces in the country this declaration 
“Was quite irritating. 


f In their actual working the Reforms created much confusion, 
While parliamentary forms were introduced, no responsibility was 
conceded. This led to thoughtless and irresponsible criticism of the 
Government. Indian leaders made Legislatures as the platforms for 
denouncing the Government. The feeling that they would not have 
to shoulder responsibility made them irresponsible in their attitude. 


The system of election introduced by the Act was so indirect 
hat the representation of the people at large became a process of 
infiltration through a series of sieves. The people elected members 
of local bodies, which elected members of an electoral college, which 
in turn elected members of the provincial legislatures, who in turn 
elected members of the Central Legislature. As pointed out by the 
authors of the Joint Report of 1918 : “There is absolutely no connec- 
n between the supposed primary voter and the man who sits as 
his representative in the Legislative Council, and the vote or the 

üpposed primary voter has no effect upon the proceedings of the 

Legislative Council. In such circumstances, there can be no res- 
sibility upon and no political education for the people: who 
inally exercise a vote. The work of calling into existence an 
electorate capable of bearing the weight of responsible government 
| still to be done.” 


The people of the country resented the maintenance of an 
Official majority in the Central Legislature. Even the creation of 
non-official majorities in the Provincial Legislatures was, in fact, mere 

oonshine, because of the fact that some of the non-officials were 
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nominated by the Government and it tilted the balance in favour of 
officials in the Legislatures. 


The Reforms of 1909 gave to the people of the country “tle 
shadow rather the substance." They granted influence and not power 
and it must be remembered that influence is not government. In 
the heat of moment all kinds of claims were made for the Councils 
created by the Act. But the changes introduced were only evolu- 
tionary and not revolutionary. They were changes of a degree and 
not of a kind. 


Select Opinions 


Lionel Curtis. The vital defect of Minto-Morley principle 
is that it leaves the whole responsibility for government on one szt of 
men while rapidly transferring power to another set of men. It 
opema to render electorates less fit for responsible government instead 
of more so. It creates a situation eminently calculated to exasperat= 
the executive and legislature with each other and therefore to throw 
the British Government and the Indian community at large into à 
posture of mutual antagonism. 


‘AB. Keith. The reforms of 1909 failed in their object if that 
was to check the propaganda for self-government. 


Garratt and Thompson. The Act made no theoretical 
change on the executive side, though the legislatures’ right of criticism 
was increased. The changes in the legislatures were cautious and 

- tentative. The King's Proclamation of November 29, 1908, had 
foreshadowed Reforms in which the ‘principle of representative insti- 
tutions’ would be prudently extended but Morley had no intention of 
introducing any democratic system of control in India. 


t S.N. Bannerjee. The Rulesand Regulations framed for the 
implementation of the Reforms have practically wrecked the Reforms 
scheme...Is the bureaucracy having its revenge upon us for the part 
we have played for securing concessions ? 


Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms, 1918. The 
Morley-Minto Reforins of 1909 in our view are the final outcome of 
the old conception which made the Government of India a benevolent 
despotism which might as it saw fit for purposes of enlightenment 
consult the wishes of its subjects... The Government is still a monarch 
in darbar but his councillors are uneasy, and not wholly content with 
his personal rule ; and the administration in consequence has become 
slow and timid in operation. Parliamentary usages have been initiated 
and adopted in Councils up to the point where they cause the maxi- 
mum friction, but short of that at which by having a real sanction 
behind them they begin to do good. We have at present in India 
neither the best of the old system nor the best of the new. Responsi- 
bility is the savour of popular government and that savour the 
present Councils wholly lack. 


Dr. Zacharias. ‘The essence of these Reforms lay in conceding 
what at once was evacuated of all meaning. Thus the elective 
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inciple of democracy was adopted ; yet at the same time anti-demo- 
tic communal representation was added. The official majority was 
eaway with; but the elected members remained in a minority. 

membership was considerably enlarged ; but an emphatic dis- 
mer was issued simultaneously that the new Council in no way 
nt the introduction of a parliamentary system. "The Council of 
India and even the Viceroy's Executive Council were opened to some 
ery few select Indians ; but the liberal aspect of admitting Indians, 

the arena of government, could in no way disguise the fact that 
al power remained safely in British hands. 


Yet, when all this is said, it must be pointed out that in many 
ts the Act of 1909 was an improvement on that of 1892, though 
ne respect, namely, the introduction of communal electorate, it 
worse. The Act does constitute, in the words of Montford Report, 
step forward on a road leading, at no distant period, to a stage at 
ich the question of responsible government was bound to crop up." 


k. S Chart showing the Growth of the Central Legislature 


The following table shows the growth of the Central Legislature 
th in size and functions since the Regulating Act. 


Note. The figures denoting the size do not include the Governor- 
eral and the Commander-in-Chief who were ez-officio members. 


Council (the fifth member 
was now added). 

Not less than 6 and not 
more than 12 “additional” 


dct Size Composition Functions 

1773 4 Members of the Governor- No distinction betwee Execu- 
General’s Council tive and Legislative functions. 

1781 4 ^| —do— —do— 

1784 3 —do— —do— 

1786 3 —do— —do— 

1793 3 —do— —do— 

1813 3 —do— —do— 

1833 4 3 Members of the Governor- Empowered to make laws for 
General's Executive Council all the territories, Bombay 
1 Law Member and Madras having lost their 

right to make their own laws. 

1853 10 4 Members of tho Executive Legislation was for the first 
Council (Law Member now time trea as a special 
a full member) function of the Government 
1 Chief Justice of the requiring ,special machinery 
Calcutta Supreme Court. and special process. The 
1 puisne judge of tho Legislature assumed the role 
Calcutta Supreme Court. of a miniature parliament. 
4 Representatives ono each 
from Bengal, Madras, Bom- 
bay and  North-Western 
Provinces. 

1858 10 —do— —do— é 

1861 17  5Members of tho Executive Ceased to exercise any con- 


trol or check upon the Exe- 
cutive. Functions advisory 
and limited to legislation 
only. 
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Act 


D o to oe 


5. R. Coupland 


Size 


67` 


S.R. Sharma 
A.B. Keith 
A.B. Keith 
A.C, Banerjee 
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Cmposition 


provincial representation now, 


6 Members of the Executive 
Council, 


Councils, 4) ; Provincial repre- 
sentation re-introduced. 


7 Members of th i 
e © Executive 


60 Additional members, Break- 
up of 60 Additional Members. 


-i 
a 


Functions 


Empowered to discuss the 
annual financial statement 
under certain restrictions. 
Members could address ques- 
tions to Government on 
matters of public interest but 
no supplementaries were 
allowed, 


Empowered to move resolu- 
tion. To ask supplementaries. 
To discuss the Budget but 
the Government could not be 
censored or defeated. 


Non-officials 


+ Phe Constitution of India, 

? Constitutional History of India. 

: Speeches and Documents on Indian Policy, Vol. II. 
t udian Constitutional Documents (1.61 edition), 


+ The Indian Problem (1833-1935). 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
THE ROAD TO RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT—I 


The Government of India Act, 1919 
(The Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms) 


Circumstances leading to the passing of the Act. ‘The 
"Minto-Morley Reforms were passed not with the intention of estab- 
lishing a parliamentary system in India but with the opposite 
intention of buttressing the authority of the British bureaucracy by 
rallying to its side the Moderates and the Muslims. This view is clear 
from the speech made by Lord Morley in the House of Lords on 
February 23, 1909. He observed : “There are, I take it, three classes 
of people we have to consider in dealing with a scheme of this kind. 
There are the Extremists who nurse fantastic dreams that some day 
they will drive us out of India... The second group nourishes no 
hopes of this sort, but hopes for autonomy or self-government of the 
colonial species and pattern, and then the third section ofthis classi- 
fication asks for no more than to be admitted to co-operation in our 
administration, and to find a free and effective voice in ex ressing the 
interests and needs of their people. . I believe that the effect of the 
Reforms has been, is being and will be to draw the second class who 
hope for colonial autonomy into the third class who will content with 
being admitted to a fair and full co-operation." Actually the 
p of 1909 did not satisfy, much less please, any section of the 
people. 
. .. The Indian National Congress, shorn of its left wing, expressed 
its dissatisfaction at *(a) the excessive and unfairly preponderant 
share of representation given to the followers of one particular religion, 
(6) the unjust, invidious and humiliating distinctions made between 
Muslims and non-Muslims in the matter of electorates, the franchise 
and the qualifications of the candidates, (¢) the wide, arbitrary and 
unreasonable disqualifications and restrictions for candidates seekin, 
election to the Councils, (d) the general distrust of the educat 
classes, (e) the unsatisfactory composition of the non-official majori- 
ties in the Provincial Councils, rendering them ineffective and 
unreal." 
Certain circumstances, both internal and external, led to dis- 
contentment among the Muslims also. A proof of it isto be found 
in the modification of the constitution of the Muslim League. In 
March 1913 its goal was laid down to be “the promotion among 
Indians of loyalty to the British Crown, the protection of the rights of 
the Muslims and, without detriment to the foregoing objects, the 
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attainment of the system of self-government suitable to India." As 
the Muslims could not- come to a settlement with the British 
Government in regard to the conditions on which a Muslim 
University was to be founded at Aligarh, the former felt greatly hurt, 
as also at the annulment of the partition of Bengal in 1911. Certain 
outside events also led to a deterioration of Anglo-Muslim relations 
in the country. The hostile attitude of England towards Turkey in 
the Turco-Italian War (1911-12) was viewed with dismay by the 
Muslims in India. The Balkan Wars of 1912-13 ‘were considered by 
them as a great conspiracy of the Christian Powers against Turkey, 
“the Sword of Islam”. These wars were “represented asa struggle 
between the Cross and the Crescent”. The English occupation of 
Egypt and the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 whereby Pessia 
was divided by these countries into their two spheres of influence, 
added to the discontent of the Indian Muslims. The entry of 
Turkey into the Great War in November, 1914, on the side of 
Germany further estranged the relations. The Germans tried to. per- 
suade the Indian Muslims that Turkey was engaged in a jihad or holy 
war against England and it was their religious duty to fight against 
the Allied Powers. The British alliance with the Sharif of Mecca who 
was regarded by all pilgrims as their traditional oppressor, also 
irritated the Indian Muslims. 


This estrangement of the Muslims with the British Government 
had one salutary effect, namely, that it brought the Hindus and the 
Muslims closer. Ata largely attended public meeting at Lucknow, 
Muzar-ul-Haque, a prominent Muslim leader, said: ‘The anti- 
Congress Mussulman is fast becoming an extinct species and will have 
soon to be searched for in some archaeological museum." 


. This development and the arrest of Muslim nationalist leaders 
like Maulana Azad, Mohammad Ali, Shaukat Ali and Hasrat Mohani 
for their pro- Turkish speeches paved the way for a political rappro- 
chement between the Muslim League and the Congress. In 
December 1915, both the League and the Congress held their annual 
sessions at Bombay. The Congress leaders like Mahatma Gandhi 
and Sarojini Naidu attended the League deliberations. Committees 
were appointed both by the Congress and the League to draft a 
common plan for reforms. The plan was prepared and discussed by 
the Congress and the League at their joint session at Lucknow in 
1916. These discussions resulted in the famous Lucknow Pact which 
brought the Congress and the League together in the same camp, 
though the Congres: had to placate the League for bringing it round. 
The Congress, which had stoutly opposed the granting of weightage 
and separate representation to the Muslims now conceded both in 
return for the Muslim League support for the demand for s«!* 
government. The concessions made by the Congress were, as 
Coupland says, ‘far more substantial than the Muslims had been 
given by Morley and Minto: to secure their acquiescence in the 
Reforms of 1909,” 
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The Extremists who according to Morley “nurse fantastic 
eams that some day they will drive us out of India” continued their 
activities through organisations established both in India and abroad. 
The Ghadr movement in the Panjab and the Komagatamaro incident 
in Bengal were only two examples of their terrorist activities. 


_ So great was the discontent among the people of India with the 
Minto-Morley Reforms that the British Government had to resort 
O repressive measures to suppress the rising tide of discontent. The 
an Press Act of 1910, the Seditious Meetings Act of 1911 and the 
inal Law (Amendment) Act of 1913, were all aimed towards 
end. The Defence of India Act of 1915 which provided for the 
al of revolutionary offenders by a strong bench without appeal and 
f the internment of suspects was a particularly obnoxious measure. 
ing as it did in the wake of generous response made by India 
ards the war effort, the Act greatly embittered Anglo-Indian 
relations. 

Although the outbreak of the war in Europe in August 1914 
no immediate connection with the defence of India yet as a. part 
f the British Empire, the country automatically became involved in 
L Once in the war, India made ungrudging contribution to the 
War effort. Not only did the country furnish the sinews of war—men 
‘and munitions—she took up responsibility for one hundred million 
pounds of the war debt. Lord Birkenhead realised the value, of the 
help provided by India when he declared : “Without India the war 
Would have been immensely prolonged, if indeed without her help it 
could have been brought to a victorious conclusion.” 

As the war went on “the affirmation of the moral values in the 
war, and the emergence of the doctrine of self-determination, deeply 
Auenced Indian public opinion. Ifthe war was being fought to 
make the world safe for democracy, it was hoped that it would „at 
least put India on the road to self-government. If self-determination 
[ to be applied to the politically-dormant Arabs in the Turkish 


Under the circumstances, the question of further constitutional 
reforms did not brook delay. A patent proof of the wide awakening 
of the Indians at this stage was that they themselves formulated 
various schemes for reforms for the consideration of the Government. 


Among those who put forward different schemes for the reforms 
were the nineteen members of the Centra! Legislature, including 
Mr. Jinnah, Srinivasa Shastri and Surendra Nath Banerjee, who ina 
Memorandum submitted in 1916, observed : * What is wanted is not 
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merely good government or efficient administration, but government 
that is acceptable to the people because it is responsible to them." In 
December, 1916, a joint scheme prepared by the Congress and the 
Muslim League, the outcome of the Lucknow Pact, was put forward 
which required that the Crown should issue a Proclamation to the 
effect that, “It is the aim and intention of the British policy to confer 
self-government on India at an early date."  Gokhale's ‘Political 
Testament’ prepared in the previous year demanded provincial 
autonomy and increased opportunities of influencing the policy of 
government by discussion, questions connected with the Army and 
Navy being placed on a level with other questions in the Central 
Legislature. Lord Chelmsford also secured in May 1916, a.draft 
plan prepared by the Round Table Group which had been started by 
Lionel Curtis in 1906 and now had its branches in New Zealand, 
Australia, Canada and England. 


Mesopotamia Commission Report. How long the Govern- 
ment in England might still have dilly-dallied with the Indian prob- 
lem is anybody's guess but matters came to a head with the 

€sopotamian disaster. A campaign conducted entirely by the 
Indian Government against Turkey in 1917 in Mesopotamia hopeless- 
ly miscarried and shocked the whole British nation. A Parliamentary 

mmission was appointed to go into the causes of its failure. It 
held that the failure was due to the inherent defects in the structure 
of the Government of India which needed to be com letely overhauled. 
Mr. Montagu, who assumed the office on Jul 15, 1917, speaking 
on the Mesopotamia Commission Report, Pei out of hands 
the existing structure of the Government of India in the following 
words : “The Government of India is too wooden, too iron, too in- 
elastic, too anti-diluvian to be of any use for the modern purposes we 
have in view." He further maintained that the only justification 
that was put forward in favour of the existing regime was its efficiency 
but the Mesopotamia Commission had proved that also to be in- 
correct.” He concluded by saying that “unless you are prepared to 
remodel, in the light of modern ience, this century-old and cum- 
brous machine, then, I believe, verily believe, that you will lose 
your right to control the destinies of the Indian Empire.” 


When Lloyd George offered Montagu the post of Secretary of 
State for India, it was generally believed that the best possible man 
had been picked up. Moreover, Montagu joined the office on the 
understanding that he would be given a free hand in his work. 


Just five weeks after assuming office on August 20, 1917, 
Montagu made a statement in the House of Commons regarding the 
goal of British Government in India in answer to a question on ‘the 
subject by an M.P., Charles Robert. He announced: “The policy 
of his Majesty's Government, with which the Government of India 
are in complete accord, is that of the increasing association of Indians 
in every branch of the administration and gradual development of 
self-governing institutions with a view to the progressive realisation of 
responsible Government in India as an. integral part of the British 
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Emp'e. They have decided that substantial steps in this direction 
should be taken as soon as possible....I would add that progress in 
this policy can only be achieved by successive stages. 'The British 
Government and the Government of India on whom the responsibility 
lies for the welfare and advancement of Indian peoples must be judges. 
of the time and measure of each advance and they must be 
guided by the co-operation received from those upon whom new 
opportunities of service will be conferred and by the extent to which 
p found that confidence can be reposed in their sense of responsi- 
| bility.” 

The authors of the Montford Report regarded this declaration 
as “the most momentous utterance ever made in India's chequered. 
history" which marked **the end of one epoch and the beginning of 
a new one." It was a declaration of belief in the philosophy of 
liberalism. It was based on the idea that ‘liberty alone fits men for 
liberty’. The Declaration eased the tense Indian atmosphere for a 
time at least. 


There was, however, a section of people in India to whom the 
declaration failed to satisfy. It was argued that no definite time was 
prescribed, by which India would eg her goal. Nor was there any 
standard laid down, by which one could decide whether a certain 
Stage for further reforms had been reached or not. It was indeed 
insulting to India, it was pointed out, that the British were to be the 
sole judge to decide whether India was capable of a particular set-up 
or not. 


The Secretary of State came out to India in November 1917 
and discussed his scheme of reforms with the Viceroy, Lord Chelms- 
ford, and some eminent British civil servants and Indian politicians 
of all shades of opinion. A committee was appointed consisting of 
Sir William Duke, Earl of Donoughmore, Bhupendra Nath Basu and 
Charles Robert (the M.P. who had put the question in the Commons 
in reply to which the Secretary of State had made. the Declaration) 
which together with the Viceroy, helped Montagu to p e the 
draft of a reform scheme which was published in July 1918 and is 
called the Montagu-Chelmsford (the Montford) R t on the basis 
of which the Government of India Act 1919 was drafted. 


'The Government of India Act, 1919 


Preamble. The Act laid down in its Preamble the principles 
9n which the reforms were to be progressively carried out in India. 
These principles were more or less the same as embodied in the 
Declaration of August 20, 1917. An analysis of the Preamble brings 
out the following points : (1) British India is to remain an integral 
Part of the British Empire. (2) Responsible Government in British 
India is the objective of the declared policy of Parliament. (3) Res- 
Ponsible Government is capable of progressive realisation only. (4) In 
Order to achieve Responsible Government, it is necessary to provide 
for two things: the increasing association of the Indians in every 
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branch of administration and the gradual development of self-gorvern- 
ing institutions. (5) Concurrently with the development of self- 
governing institutions in the provinces, it is expedient to give to 
provinces in provincial matters the highest measure of independence 
of the Government of India, which is compatible with the due charge 
by the latter of its own responsibilities. 


'The significance of the Preamble was that what was already 
declared by Montagu was now given a definite legal shape. The 
sovereignty of the British Parliament over India was reasserted and 
the country was told in clear terms of the basis of the future British 
action. 


> 


Main Provisions of the Act 


A. Changes in the ‘Home’ Government. The Secretary 
of State for India who used to be paid out of the Indian revenues was 
now to be paid by the British Exchequer, thus undoing an injustice 
dating from 1793. Some of his functions were taken away from him 
and given to the High Commissioner for India who was to be appointed 
and paid by the Government of India. ‘This new functionary acted as 
the agent of the Governor-General-in-Council. He was to be in-charge 
of the Stores Department, the Indian Students Department, etc. The 
control of the Secretary of State was reduced in the provincial sphere 
in India in so far as the Transferred Subjects were concerned but his 
control over the Centre remained as complete as before. 


The curtailment of the powers and functions of the Secretary of 
State was done, it appears, in deference to the wishes of the Congress 
which had passed a resolution at the 1916 session that “India must 
be governed from Delhi and Simla and not from Whitehall and 


Downing Street." The Act, however, met these wishes in a very 
small way. 


B. Changes in the Government of India: On the 
Executive Side. The Act did not introduce responsible government 
at the Centre though Indians were to have greater influence there. 
The number of Indians in the Governor-General’s Executive Council 
was raised to three in a Council of eight. The Indian members were 


entrusted with departments likes that of Law, Education, Labour, 
Health and Industries. 


The executive powers of the Government of India were defined 
by the Act. A list of Central subjects was drawn up which were to 
be administered by the Governor-General-in-Council, Those subjects 
which were of national importance or which related to more than, one 
province, such as Foreign Affairs, Defence, Political Relations, Posts 
and Telegraphs, Public Debt, Communications, Civil and Criminal 
Law and Procedure etc., were included in the Gentral List, while 
others ‘which were only of provincial importance, such as Public 
Health, Local Self-Government, Education, Medical Administration, 
Land Revenue Administration, Water Supply, Famine Relief, Law 


and Order, Agriculture etc. were included in the Provincial List. Any 
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subject not specially transferred to the provinces was a Central 
subject. 


Comments on the Changes on the Executive side. The 
changes introduced in the Executive Council at the Centre left much 
to be desired. "Though a step was taken towards increasing the asso- 
ciation of Indians by raising their strength to three in a council of 
eight, yet the departments assigned to them were comparatively un- 
important. Nor were these members made responsible to the Legis- 
lature. Placed as they were, they could not but be the yes-men of 
the Viceroy. 

The division of subjects into two lists left much to be desired. 
The division was not clear-cut or based upon proper considerations. 
Crities point out that while subjects like Commerce and law regarding 
Property were placed in the Central List, important subjects like 
Excise and laws regarding Land Tenure were given to the provinces. 
Although all subjects in the Provincial List were provincial for pur- 
poses of administration, that was not the case for purposes of legisla- 
tion, Certain portions of them in regard to which uniformity in 
legislation was considered desirable were made “subject to legislation 
by the Indian Legislature.” These were borrowing and taxing powers 
of local self-governing bodies, supplies and irrigation, industrial matters 
including factories, electricity etc. 


The chief executive authority still remained with the Governor- 
General, who was a representative of the Crown and was constantly 
in correspondence with the Secretary of State for India. He exercised 
full control over his Councillors and enjoyed vast powers over the 
country. Thus the wishes of the people of the country in respect of 
the appointment, powers and functions of the Governor. General were 
ignored in the Act. 


Changes on the Legislative side. The Act set up a bicameral 
legislature at the Centre in place of the Imperial Council consisting of 
one House. The two Houses now were to be the Council of State and 
Central Legislative Assembly. 


The Council of State which was to be the Upper House was to 
consist of 60 members, 27 of whom were to be nominated by the 
Governor-General and 33 were to be elected, introducing thereby an 
elected majority. The 27 nominated members were to consist of 17 
officials and 10 non-officials, while of the 33 elected members, 16 were 
to be elected by non-Muslims, 11 by the Muslims, 3 by the Europeans, 
2 by non-communal elements and one by the Sikhs. The Council of 
State was renewed partially every year, though: a member held his 
seat for five years. Its President was to be nominated by the Viceroy 
and its members were called “Honourable”. Women were not entitl- 
ed to become its members. The Governor-General could address the 
House, and he could summon, proroguc or dissolve the House. 

_ The franchise was extremely restricted. Only those paying an 
income tax on the minimum income of Rs. 10,000 a year or those 
paying land revenue of minimum Rs. 750 a year were entitled to 
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vote, In addition, the other qualifications were that either a person 
must be on the Senate of a University or he must have some past 
experience in some legislative council of India or he must be a title- 
holder. Out of the entire population of India, in 1920 of 24 crores 
not more than 17,364 persons possessed the requisite qualifications 
for a vote. 

The Legislative Assembly which was to constitute the Lower 
House was to consist of 145 members, of whom 41 were to be nomi- 
nated and 104 elected. Of the 4! nominated members, 26 were 
officials and 15 non-officials. Of the 104 elected members, 52 were 
to be returned by the General constituencies, 32 by the Communal 
constituencies (30 by the Muslims and 2 by the Sikhs), and 20 by the 
Special constituencies (7 by the landholders, 9 by the Europeans and 
4 by the Indian Commercial Community). > 

The life of the Assembly was to be three years but it could be 
extended by the Governor-General. It is to be noted that the last 
Assembly elected in 1936 was dissolved after ten years. 


The franchise here was very much restricted though as com- 
pared to the Council of State it was not so high. The minimum 
qualifications were that either a person must be an occupant or an 
owner of a house of the minimum annual rental value of Rs. 180, 
or he must be paying the municipal tax of Rs. 15 a year, or must be 
paying an income tax on an income of not less than 2,000 a year or 
he must be paying a land revenue of atleast Rs. 50a year. The 
pme of persons who thus became entitled to vote'stood at 909,874 
in - 


The distribution of seats among the different provinces was 
made on the basis of their so-called importance and not on the basis 
of their population. For instance, both the Panjab and Bihar and 

issa were granted 12 seats each though the population of the 
Panjab was only 2/3 of that of Bihar and Orissa, The reason was 
the military importance of the Panjab. Bombay and Madras were 
granted 16 seats each though the population of Bombay was only 
half of that of Madras. The reason here was the commercial impor- 
tance of Bombay. 


Powers of the Central Legislature. The Central Legis- 
lature, constituted of the above mentioned two Houses, was supposed 
to have been given very wide powers. It could legislate for the 
whole of Britsh India, for the Indian subjects and servants of the 
Government, whether inside or outside the country. It could repeal 
or amend any law already existing in the country. The members 
were given the right to move resolutions and motions for adjournment 
of the House, to consider urgent questions of public importance im- 
mediately. They had the right to ask questions and supplementaries. 
Short notice questions could also be asked. The members enjoyed the 
right and freedom of speech. 


There were, however, certain restrictions imposed on the Legis- 
lature. In certain cases, previous sanction of the Governor-General 
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required for the introduction of a bill such as (a) Amendment 
f repeal of an existing law or an ordinance of the Governor-General, 
(b) ren relations and the relations with the Indian States, (c) 
Discipline or maintenance of the military, naval and the air forces, (d) 
Public debt and public revenue and (e) Religion, religious rites and 
usages of the people. Further, if the Governor-General felt that any 
Pill or a part of it “affects the safety or tranquillity of British India or 
any part thereof, he could prevent its consideration. 


If on the advice of the Governor-General the Legislature refused 
to pass a law, the Governor-General could pass it himself, subject to 
the sanction of the Crown. He could make and promulgate ordinan- - 
ces in cases of emergency which could last for six months and which 
had the same force of law as a law passed by the legislature. His 
assen; was essential for the enactment of law passed by the legis- 
"ture. Thus we see that the vetoing power of the Governor-General 
was real and was actually exercised. 


With regard to the budget, it was laid down in the Act that 
the Government would submit proposals for appropriation in the 
shape of demands for grant, in the Legislative Assembly. Certain 
items were subject to the vote of the Assembly, others were open for 
discussion, and some could not even be discussed, much less voted upon, 


Observations on the Changes Introduced by the Act at 
the Centre. Thereis much truth in the statement that the Act of 
1919 introduced responsive and not responsible government at the 
Centre. No vote of no-confidence by the Legislature could turn out 
the members of the Executive Council of the Governor-General and 
as such they were irremovable. But that did not mean that they 
could ride rough-shod over the wishes of the Legislature. In fact, 
they did respond to the wishes of the Legislature and through it to 
the wishes of the people. Some of the members of the Legislature 
were put on the standing committees such as that of Public Accounts 
and Finance and here they got considerable opportunity to influence 
the governmental policy. Moreover, they could expose the Govern- 
ment by putting it questions, supplementaries and moving motions 
of adjournment. They could also reject the budget and move and 

ss resolutions against the Government. The large elected majority 
in the Assembly, if not heard to, could make things hot for the Govern- 
ment. Even the most irresponsible Executive Councillors could not 
afford to ride the high horse and domineer over the Legislature. 
They ae to respond to the wishes of the members of the Legislature 
as a rule. : 


Provincial Government (Introduction of Dyarchy) 


Changes on the Executive Side. The most significant 

. changes made by the Act of 1919 were in the field of provincial 
administration. One of the principles enunciated by the Montford 
Report was: “The provinces are. the domain in which the earlier 
towards the progressive realisation of responsible government 
should be taken. Some measure of responsibility should be given at 
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once and our aim isto give complete responsibility as soon as con- 
ditions permit. This involves at once giving the provinces the 
largest measure of independence, legislative, administrative and 
provincial, of the Government of India which is compatible with the 
due discharge by the latter of its own responsibilities", The preamble 
of the Act reiterated this principle. 


To give effect to this principle, the Act introduced what is 
called Dyarchy in the Provinces. Under this system, the subjects to be 
dealt with by the Provincial Government were divided into two 
parts ; Reserved and Transferred subjects. The Reserved subjects 
were administered by the Governor with the help of the members 
of the Executive Council who were nominated by him and who were 
not to be responsible to the Legislature while the Transferred sul jects 
were administered by the Governor with the advice of ministers 
appointed by him from among the elected members of the Legislature 
and who were to be responsible to the Legislature and were to hold 
office during his pleasure. The right of interference enjoyed by the 
Secretary of State in Council and the Governor-General.in-Council 
in the Transferred subjects was very much restricted. The Reserved 
Departments, however, were subject to the direction, control and 
supervision of the Governor-General-in-Council as well as the 
Secretary of State for India in Council. 


The Reserved subjects were : Finance, Land Revenue, Famine 
Relief, Justice, Police, Pensions, Criminal Tribes, Printing Presses, 
ewspapers, Irrigation and Waterways, Mines, Factories, Electricity, 
Gas, Boilers, Labour Welfare, Industrial Disputes, Motor Vehicles, 
Minor Ports, Excluded Areas and Public Services. On the Transfer- 
red side, the Ministers advised the Governor in respect of Education, 
Libraries, Museums, Local Self-Government, Medical Relief, Public 
Health and Sanitation, Agriculture, Co-operative Societies, Veterinary 
Department, Fisheries, Public Works, Excise, Industries, Weights and 
Measures, Control of Public Entertainments and Religious and 
Charitable Endowments etc. The law did not require meetings of all 
ministers together to take decisions on all Transferred subjects. The 
Governor dealt with each minister individually, On matters of 
common concern, particularly on the allocation of the revenues, there 
was joint consultation between the Reserved and Transferred halves of 
the Government, the Governor presiding and having the last word on 
the sübject with him. 


Changes on the Legislative Side. The Act also introduced 
changes in the Provincial Legislatures, called Legislative Councils ; 
their size was increased, their total membership varying from province 
to province. Of the total number of the members of a Provincial 
Council, at least 70% were to be elected, while not more than 
20% were to be officials, the remaining were to be nominated 
non-officials. The figures for the various provinces were as follows : 
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Elected Members Officials Nominated Total 


Non-officials 

98 11 23 132 

86 19 9 114 

Ben 114 16 10 140 

Jnited Provinces 100 17 6 123 

a 71 15 8 94 

ihar and Orissa 76 15 12 103 

Central Provinces 55 10 8 73 

Assam 39 7 7 53 
North-West Frontier 

_ Province 39 7 7 53 


The system of election introduced for the Provincial Councils was 
‘direct, the primary voters electing the members. But high property 
qualifications, the communal and class electorates and special weigh- 
‘tage to certain communities figured in the provincial franchise. 


- The functions of the Provincials Council were also enlarged. The 
" members enjoyed the right and freedom of speech, the right to move 
"resolutions, the right to ask questions and. supplementaries, the right 
" to initiate legislation concerning any provincial subject, though every 
d bill passed, required the approval oF the Governor. The members 
could reject the budget, though the Governor could restore it, if 
necessary. 
Observations on the Changes made in the Provincial 
pvernments. Dyarchy was introduced in the provinces on April - 
‘1, 1921 and continued in operation till April 1937, though it ceased 
to function in two provinces for some time during this period—in 
. Bengal from 1924 to 1927, in the Central Provinces from 1924 to 1926. 


- . During its operation, the limitations and defects of Dyarchy 
came to che surface. To enumerate them :— 
i l. The division of administration into two.halves each inde- 
ent of the other, is opposed to political theory and practice of 
p E The actual division of subjects under the two heads of 
ed and Transferred was illogical and irrational, the result 
ing that neither a Minister, nor an Executive Councillor could 
k independently of the other. Thus, while Agriculture was a 
'ransferred subject, Irrigation was kept as Reserved, though the two 
obvious reasons cannot be separated. Take another case : Industry 
was Transferred, while Water Power, Factories and Mines were kept 
as Reserved. Examples can be multiplied of such incongruities in the 
division of subjects. 
= 2. It was not possible at times to have unity of purpose bet- 
ween the two branches of administration. For instance, when there 
was agitation in regard to the Sikh Gurdwaras, the aim of the Member 
in-charge of Law and Order, which was a Reserved subject, was to 


P 
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introduce certain legislative measures to meet the situation, but this 
he could not do, as the legislation in this connection could be intro- 
duced only by the Minister in-charge of Religious Endowments, 
which was a Transferred subject. 

3. At times there was such a confusion that the authorities could 
not decide whether a icular subject belonged to one depar: ment 
or the other. C.Y. Chintamani, a Minister of U.P., thus rela::- an 

ience: in 1921, an enquiry was started in the Departmeat of 

iculture on the question of the fragmentation of holdings. When 
the Report was submitted in the following year, all of a sudden it was 
discovered that the question should have been handled by the 
Revenue Department, to which the matter was now referred. But 
here too, when the question had the attention of the Revonue 
ent for two years, it was iscovered that the subject after all 
belonged to the Co-operative Department. 

4. There was no love lost between the two halves of the 
Government. The ministers were the representatives of the people 
while the members of the Executive Council belonged to the bureau- 

. Friction between them was inevitable. At times the Ministers 
and the Executive Councillors condemned one another in public. As 
a rule, the Governor backed the members of the Executive Council 
against the Ministers. 


5. The position of the Ministers was weak in another way. 
They had to serve two masters, namely, the Governor and the Legis- 
lative Council. A Minister was appointed by the Governor and 
dismissed at his will. He was responsible to the Legislature for the 
administration of his department. He could be turned out by the 
Legislature by a vote of no confidence. From the point of view of 
practical politics, the Ministers cared more for the Governor than 
the Legislature. There were no strong parties in the Provincial 
Legislatures. The result was that no Minister had a majority to back 
him in office. He had always to depend upon the backing and 
support of the official bloc in the Legislature and this he could only 
get if the Governor was happy with him, It is not surprising there- 
fore that the Ministers always looked up to the Governor and were 
dependent upon him. The result was that the Ministers sank to the 
position of glorified secretaries and were always at the beck and call 
of the Governors. 


6. The Governors did not encourage the principle of joint 
reponsibility amongst the Ministers. The latter never worked as a 
team. They were at times pitched against one another. In 1928, 
Feroz Khan Noon, a Panjab Minister, publicly criticised and con- 
demned the action of his Hindu colleague. 


7. In most important matters, the Ministers were not even 
consulted, as for instance in the case of Gandhi’s arrest. The repres: 
sive policy against the non-cooperation movement was planned and 
executed but the Ministers were neither consulted nor did they even 
know what actually the Government was planning to do. They, in 
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he words of C.R. Dass, “were only dumb spectators, who could 
either speak nor say anything.” 
. 8. A Minister did not have the required control on the services 
der his own department. His own Secretary had a weekly inter- 
with the Governor and therefore his opinion carried greater 
ht than that of the Minister, Whenever there was a difference of 
ion between the Minister and his ent Secretary or between 
nister and the Commissioner of a Division or the head of a 
rtment, the matter had to be referred to the Governor, who al- 
ported the officials against the Minister. As pointed out by 
ege : “The carrying out of the policy laid down by the 
was largely left to the services over which the Ministers had 
coptrol. It was, for the Ministers, a case of holding responsibility 
thout corresponding authority.” 


> 9. The appointment, salary, suspension, dismissal and transfer 
of the members of All-India Services was under the control of the 
ecretary of State for India. These persons continued to be under 

control of the Secretary of State even if they held charge in the 
ferred departments. They, in consequence, did not care for 
Ministers. ‘The Ministers had no power to choose officers of their 
n liking when vacancies occurred in their departments. 


10. All the so-called nation-building departments were trans- 
ered to the Ministers but they were given no money for them. The 
It was that the Ministers had to depend upon. the sweet will of 
e Finance Member. Asa member of the bureaucracy, the Finance 
ember had little sympathy with the aspirations of the people as 
esented by the Ministers. He cared more for the needs of the 
rved departments, than for the Transferred departments. The 
inance Member could always put a spoke in the wheel when money 
s demanded for the Transferred departments and thus thwart 
schemes and projects for those departments put up by the 


Ministers. 

Apart from the limitations and defects in the system of Dyarchy 
is enumerated above, there were still other hindrances in the way 
of its successful working. The political atmosphere in the country 
vas surcharged with suspicion and distrust on account of terrible 
penings in the Panjab and elsewhere, and the attitude of the 
ish Government towards Turkey. The monsoons failed in 1920 
added to the misery of the people. Slump also came in the 
et with the result that the finances of both Central and Provin- 
ial governments were upset as also the favourable balance of trade 
India. Under the Meston Award, the Provincial Governments 
make certain annual contributions to the Govern- 
The Government of India insisted upon its pound 
hich themselves were in financial diffi- 
rovinces and the atmosphere of 
e successful working of the new 


required to 
nent of India. 
sf flesh from the provinces wh 
ties. The financial crisis in the p 
sicion and distrust boded ill for th 


astitution. 
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General Review of the Act of 1919. The Act of 1919 had 
three major defects from the nationalist point of view, namely, (a) The 
absence of even partial responsible government at the Centre, (b) The 
consolidation of ‘separate electorate’, Although the Montford Report 
had declared that communal ‘separate electorate’ was ‘a very serious 
hindrance to the development of the self-governing principle, yet 
‘separate electorate? came to be a permanent feature of the Indian 
political life. There is no doubt about it that the Congress under 
the Lucknow Pact had conceded ‘separate electorate’ but it had 

. done so under duress, (c) The introduction of dyarchy in the pro- 
vinces was too complicated to be smoothly worked. 


Nevertheless, something can be said in favour of the act. The 
Act undoubtedly made a new departure: for the first time in the 
history of British rule it provided for transfer of power, even though 
the transfer was halting and the power extremely limited, As Coup- 

, land says : “The Act crossed the line between legislative and execu- 
tive authority. Previous measures had enabled Indians increasingly 
to control their legislatures but now their Government...Now Indians 
Were to govern, so to speak, on their own...as leaders of the elected 
Majorities in their legislatures, and responsible to them.” 

According to Thompson and Garrat, the Reforms of 1919 were 
far from being a complete failure. Useful work was done in the pro- 
vinces by the Indian ministers and there was no breakdown during 
the first three years. The process of Indianisation within the Govern- 
ment was proceeding quickly if unostentatiously. 


Though dyarchy has been condemned out of hands, it would 

€ wrong to say that dyarchy brought no constitutional progress. 

Dyarchy, according to Roberts, “was the best transitional mechanism 
that appeared after a prolonged examination of alternatives.” 
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CHAPTER XXXV 
THE ROAD TO RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT—II 


The Government of India Act, 1935 


Circumstances leading to the passing of the Act. The 
Congress considered the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms to be “in- 
adequate, unsatisfactory and disappointing", but while urging the 
Government to speedily establish full responsible government in 
accordance with the principle of self-determination, it resolved to work 
them “so far as may be possible” with a view to bring about at an 
early date the desired type of government. 


But fate proved too strong for such good intentions. Justice 
Rowlatt’s Committee produced a Report on the basis of which two 
Bills were introduced in the Imperial Legislature, in February 1919 
and passed, in spite of popular opposition, with the help of the 

b 


resulting in disturbance at a number of places, the imposition of the 
Martial Law in the Panjab, the Jallianwala Bagh tragedy in which 
about 400 people of Amritsar were killed and 1,200 wounded by 
General Dyer's machine-gunning a peaceful and unarmed crowd 
“to create" (in his own words) “a sufficient moral effect from a military 
point of view, not only on those who were present, but more especially 
throughout the Panjab." In the case of one street of Amritsar an 
order was passed that everybody passing through it could do so only 
by crawling on his stomach. This and other atrocities roused the 
nation as never before against the Government. 


Meantime, the Muslims were full of resentment against the 
severity of the termsof the Treaty of Sevres, imposed by the victo- 
rious Allied Powers on the defeated Turkey. Gandhiji espoused 
their cause and launched a non-violent non-cooperation campaign for 
the redress of the Khilafat wrongs and to establisiı Swaraj. The impact 
of the war, the tragedy at Amritsar, the Khilafat Movement which 
temporarily bridged the gulf between the Hindus and the Muslims— 
all these created a new situation and demanded a complete reorien- 
tation of policy and methods of the Congress. The fundamental 
change in the policy and methods of the Congress was reflected in 
Article 1 of the Constitution adopted in 1921 : “The object of the 
Indian National Congress is the attainment of Swarajya by the people 
of India by all legitimate and peaceful means.” In other words, self- 
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government within the British Empire was no longer its goal, “though 
it was not expressly ruled out.” The goal was no longer to be attain- 
ed solely through ‘constitutional’ means ; unconstitutional means, 
rovided they were ‘legitimate and peaceful’, might also be employed. 
his change in the fundamental character of the Congress came in 
the very year (1921) of the inauguration of the Montford Reforms and 
boded ill for its successful working. 


With the passage of time the opposition to the Act of 1919 
became stronger and more effective. Even the Moderates, for all 
their readiness to co-operate with the Government, found the Reforms 
inadequate and unsatisfactory and the Indian Le islative Assembly 
adopted a formula of the Home Member, Sir William Vincent, that 
‘in the view of the Assembly the progress made by India on the path 
of responsible government warranted a revision of the Constitution 
earlier than 1929, and that this view be conveyed to the Secretary of 
State for India’. Soon after some of the Congress leaders, especially 
Motilal Nehru and C.R. Das, formed the Swarajist Party with the 
avowed object of “wrecking the legislatures from within” and pledged 
to a policy of “uniform, continuous and sustained obstruction with a 
view to making the government through the Assembly and the 
Council impossible." On February 18, 1924, the Indian Legislative 
Assembly carried a resolution at the instance of Motilal Nehru 
recommending to the Governor-General-in-Council to have the 
Government of India Act revised with a view to establish full respon- 
sible government in India, and for this purpose to summon at an 
early date a representative Round Table Conference for framing a 
constitution for India. This Resolution was not accepted by the 
Government which, however, set up the Reforms Enquiry Committee 
under the Chairmanship of Sir Alexander Muddiman as a sop to the 
Assembly. The Muddiman Committee submitted two reports, one 
that of the majority reflecting the Government view that all was well 
with the “state of Denmark" except for some minor improvements 
needed in government machinery and another that of the minority 
reflecting the popular view that dyarchy had absolutely failed and 
was unworkable, hence only “a radical amendment of the Govern- 
ment of India Act” could bring about any improvement. 


[ The Simon Commission, 1927-30. The British Government 
virtually recognised the failure of the Reforms of 1919 by appointing 
the Simon Commission in November 1927, two years before such à 
Commission was due. One ostensible reason suggested for this haste 
was the agitation in India, but the fact is that the Conservative 
Government of Lord Birkenhead felt sure that the next General Elec- 
tions in England would return a Labour Government to power; an 
the Conservatives, therefore, did not like to leave the appointment 9 
the Commission to such a successor government. "This is proved bya 
private letter of Lord Birkenhead to Lord Reading, the then Viceroy, 
which letter also reveals another motive—to use the appointment 9 
the Commission as a bargaining counter and thus to disintegrate the 
Swarajist Party. i 


C———————— 
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it is desirable to establish the principle of nsible government, or 
to extend, modify or restrict the degree o responsible government 


mentof Second Chambers of the local legislatures is or is not desir- 
able." During the enquiry the Commission “was increasingly impress- 
ed by the impossibility of considering the constitutional problems of 
British India without taking into account the relations between 
British India and the Indian States.” Therefore, the subject of these 
relations was also added to the purview of the Commission. No Indian 
was included in: the Commission and its all-White composition was 
condemned by all shades of Indian public opinion and completely 
boycotted by the Congress. Lord Birkenhead justified the exclusion 
of Indians by asserting that in so far as the Commission was appoint 
by Parliament its personnel had to be confined to members of 
Parliament, Butit was a Very lame excuse. 


A general hartal was observed all over the country on the day 
of the ill-starred Commission's landing in India and the Córomission 
was everywhere greeted with black flags and cries of ‘Simon, 
go back." The Central Assembly was invited to form a Joint 
Committee to co-operate with the Commission, but it refused to do so. 


The Nehru Report, 1928. While the Simon Commission 
was carrying on its work in isolation from Indian public opinion, 
the leading Indian political parties were trying to forge a common 
political programme. An All-Parties Conference, presided over by Dr. 
M.A. Ansari, was convened at Bombay on May 19, 1928 and appoint- 
ed a Committee under Motilal Nehru's Chairmanship to consider and 
determine the principles of a constitution for India. The Com- 
mittee consisted of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir Ali Aman, M.S. Aney, 
Mangal Singh, Shuab Qureshi, G.R. Pradhan and Subhas Chandra 
Bose and its Report (submitted on August 10, 1928), says Dr. 
Zacharias, is ʻa masterly and statesmanlike one", while another com- 
mentator says that it “deserves to be read and studied in all its detail, 
as it sheds light on every subject it touches and displays a practica 
commonsense, which never loses itself in doctrinaire utopias, but 
which equally spurns to shelter. itself behind cnunciation of mere 
platitudes.” The recommendations were unanimous except as 
to the basis of the constitution. While the majority favoured 
Dominion Status as “the next immediate step”, it gave liberty of 
action to all those groups and partics which had the goal of complete 
independence as their aim. The Report confined itself to British 
India, as it envisioned a future link-up of British India with the 
Indian States on a federal basis. As regards the thorny communal 
problem, the Report wisely recommended joint clectorates with 
reservation of seats for minorities (except in the Panjab and Bengal) 
on population basis with right to contest additional seats. Full pro- 
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tection was afforded to the religious and cultural interests of Muslims, 
and even “new provinces on linguistic basis were to be created. with 
a view to the planning of uslim-majority provinces." Nineteen 


Council which was to be collectively responsible to the Parliament. 
The Provincial Councils were to be lected, on the basis of adult 
franchise, for five years and the Governor (to be appointed by the 
British t) was to act on the advice of the Provincial 
Executive il. 

On December 2, 1928, the All-Parties Conference met at 
Calcutta to consider the Nehru Report, and Mr. Jinnah, on behalf 
of the Muslim League, moved a number of amendments to those 
portions of the Report which dealt with communal matters of. which 
three were lost but one to the effect that the constitution should not 
be amended unless both Houses of Parliament separately passed it 


by a four-fifths „majority, and a joint session of both the Houses 
approved it unanimously, was accepted. 


1929, the Congress would accept it but if it were rej t 

a : jected or no 
accepted by then, then it would organise a campaign of non- 
» non-payment of taxes etc. Three months 


1929, rejected the Nehru Report and affirmed Mr. Jinnah’s celebra- 
"fourteen points” being the minimum condition acceptable to the 


Meantime, there was a change in the complexion of itish 
plexion of the Britis 

Government. The Labour Party, under the leadership of Ramsay 

Macdonald, acceded to Power and this Save rise to a great many 

high and even exaggerated hopes in Indian quarters. The Viceroy 

paid a flying visit to England, and made the announcement when he 
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Joint Parliamentary Committee, a Conference should be called of 
the representatives of the British Government, of British India and 
of the Indian States, in order to seek the greatest possible agreement 
for the final proposals later to be submitted to Parliament. 


This ill-timed declaration left the unfortunate Commission in 

the air, and stole its thunder. Also “Dominion Status" ,was un- 
happily capable of being variously interpreted. Moreover, the 
Congress leaders were not satisfied with the limited purpose and 
scope of the proposed Round Table Conference. What they really 
wanted was the convening of a Constituent Assembly. However, 
an interview took place between the Viceroy and Gandhiji but led 
to no fruitful agreement, and the Congress meeting at Lahore under 
the Preside Anup of Jawaharlal Nehru, resolved to boycott the 
Round Table Conference, declared the nation's aim to win, complete 
independence and authorised the All-India Congress Committee to 
launch a Civil Disobedience Movement, which was actually started 
in March 1930. Gandhiji started his historic march to Dandi Beach, 
thousands of volunteers courted arrest by breaking selected laws ; 
there were lathi charges and ordinances were issued in quick succes- 
sion, newspaper editors and printing-press keepers were taken to 
task, and there seemed to be a complete break between the Govern- 
ment and the nationalists. 
" The Simon Commission Report, The Report, published 
in June 1930, envisaged a framework of a federal type. It suggested 
that Dyarchy be wholly given up and the whole of the provincial 
administration to be transferred to ministers responsible to their 
legislatures, i.e., each province should as far as possible be mistress 
in her own house, though the ministries were not to be formed 
entirely on the British model. The Governor was not to appoint a 
ministry on the advice of the Chief Minister but the former had to 
select ministers who commanded the confidence of the legislature. 
The legislatures were to be enlarged and the franchise widened. 

As regards the Central Executive, the Report recommended 
no substantial change but there was a note of “gradualness” in it. 
There was to be no responsibility of the government to the legisla- 
ture, for “a premature endeavour to introduce forms of responsible 
government at the Centre before the conditions for its actual practice 

àve emerged, would in the end result not in advance but in retro- 
gression,” 

As regards the All-India Federation envisaged in the remote 
future, only one new step was recommended for the time being—the 
establishment of a Council for the whole country, representing both 
‘British India and the Indian States, to discuss in a consultative 
Capacity all matters of common interest, a list of which should be 
drawn up and scheduled. The Preamble to the new Act should 
record the desire to bring about a closer association between the two 
parts of India. 

„The Report further recommended that the method of periodical 
enquiry laid down in the Government of India Act, 1919, should be 
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iven up, and the new constitution should be so elastic as to contain 
in itself the seeds of new development. Provincial legislatures should 
be competent to modify their own composition and procedure, and 
wll avan should broaden by precedent rather than by legis- 
tion. 


The only one large and well-organised party in India had, as 
we have already seen, boycotted the Commission. Lord Birkenhead, 
the Conservative Secretary of State, had further put that party's back 
up by trying “to terrify the Hindu population by the apprehension 
that the Commission is being got hold of by the Muslims and may 

t a report altogether destructive of the Hindu position.” As 

as been pointed out by a commentator : “If Lord Birkenhead and 

his associates did not deliberately intend to insult and humiliate the 

le of India, they were woefully ignorant of racial psychology.” 

nder these circumstances, the Report of the Commission was in a 
state of suspended animation when born. 


But then there is the other side. P. E. Roberts says that the 
Report “will always stand out as one of the greatest of India state 
papers. The impressive unanimity of the Commissioners, who from 
their known party antecedent must clearly have sacrificed all but their 
deepest convictions to attain it, ought to have commended their 
Sagacious and temperately worded conclusions to all men of good- 
will.” Keith thinks that “it was probably foolish of Indian opinion 
to repudiate the Report out and out. Ifit had been accepted, the 
British Government could hardly have failed to work on it, and 
responsible government in the provinces would have been achieved 
much earlier than it could be under the later scheme. Moreover, 
the pressure of such government on the Centre would doubtless have 
operated strongly in the direction of inducing the British Govern- 
ment to aim at federation and the States to come to terms with 
Indian political leaders.” 


by I Nevertheless, the Report was speedily attacked and condemned 
y Indian politicians, and as Roberts says, “the British Government 
too had partly forestalled and ultimately side-tracked it.’’ 


, The Round Table Conferences. As announced by the 
Viceroy on behalf of the Gcvernment of England on October 3l, 
1929, a Round Table Conference was convened in London (November 
16, 1930, to January 19, 1931). The Congress leaders being behind 
the pr ison bars, ‘safe’ men of other parties, communities and services 
were nominated by the Government to represent India, as well as 
men like Sir Mirza Ismail, Sir Akbar Hydari and the Maharaja of 
Bikaner to represent the Indian States. After lengthy discussions, 
three basic principles were agreed to by the Conference, and accept 
by the British Government :(1) the form of the new Government 
of India was to be an All-India Federation ; (2) the Federal Govern- 
ment, subject to some reservations, would be responsible to the 
Federal Legislature, and (3) the Provinces were to enjoy autonomy. 
On the conclusion. of the Conference, Ramsay MacDonald, the 
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- British Prime Minister, made the momentous declaration: “The 
- view of His Majestys Government is that responsibility for the 
Government of India should be placed upon legislatures, Central 
and Provincial, with such provisions as may be considered neces- 
sary...and also with guarantees...required by minorities." 


The absence of Congress participation in the First Round 
Table Conference led to the decision to have a second one in 
which, it was hoped, that Congress representatives would take 
part. Efforts in that direction by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 
Sir M. R. Jayakar led to the famous Gandhi-Irwin Pact, being signed 
in March 1931, by which all political prisoners were released. and 
the Civil Disobedience Movement called off. Gandhiji was appointed 
the sole representative of the Congress to the Second Round Table 
Conference (September 1 to December 1, 1931), but in spite of his 
having given a carte blanche to Mr. Jinnah, no settlement could be 
arrived at to solve the communal problem due to the latter's intran- 
sigence secretly supported by British statesmen like the Secretary of 
Sate for India, Sir Samuel Hoare. His mission having been un- 
successful, Gandhiji left for India in disgust, and was arrested on 
his arrival in the country. 


Ramsay MacDonald announced that in default of an agreed 
settlement as regards the respective quanta of representation of 
different communities, the British Government would have to ad- 
judicate their claims. Accordingly, he gave on August 4, 1932, his 
infamous “Communal Award” which related to representation 
in the provincial legislatures. Thus the system invented by Lord 
Minto in 1906 was consolidated and extended in 1932. 

One word regarding communal electorates which had by now 
come to stay in the political set-up of India. They are opposed to 
the history of all self-governing countries, involving as they do a 
divided allegiance between the state and the community. They set 
the clock of history back by seeking to perpetuate class divisions 
and are regarded asa sinister and Machiavellian device suggested 
by the policy of divide et impera (divide and rule), The Nehru 
Committee had pointed out that this iniquitous system would make 
the majority wholly independent of the minority and usually hostile: 
to it. 


Ramsay MacDonald’s Communal Award was a little later 
partially modified by the Poona Pact which was accepted by the 
Hindu leaders as a result of Gandhi’s fast to prevent a political breach 
between the so-called ‘Caste Hindus’ and ‘Scheduled Castes.’ 

After another Round Table Conference (the Third) in London 
(November 17 to December 24, 1932), a White Paper was issued in 
March 1933, which gave details of the working basis of the new 
constitution of India—dyarchy at the Centre and responsible govern- 
ment in the provinces. This new document was condemned by public 
opinion in India, but the Government impervious of such criticism 
held to their plotted course unwaveringly. In April 1933, a Joint 
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Select Committee of both Houses of Parliament with 16 members 
from either House and Lord Linlithgow as President, was appointed 
and having examined many witnesses and memoranda received from 
several organisations and a number of prominent individuals, sub- 
mitted in November, 1934, a Report, which, while sticking to the 
basic principles of the White Paper, recommended changes in the 
"composition of the legislatures and other matters. In February 1935, 
a Bill was introduced in the House of Commons by the Secretary of 
State for India, Sir Samuel Hoare, which became a tug-of-war bet- 
ween the die-hards (led by Winston Churchill) who tried to make 
the Bill more reactionary, and the Labourites who wanted to make 
it more liberal and in particular that it should ize, in as many 
words, India’s right to ‘Dominion Status’. The Bill passed into Jaw 
on August 4, 1935, on the whole on the lines of its original draft, as 
the Government of India Act, 1935, 


Among the principal sources from which the Act drew its 
material were : (a) the Simon Commission Report ; (b) the Report 
of the All-Parties Conference (the Nehru Report) ; (c) the discussions 
at the three successive Round Table Conferences ; (d) the White 
Paper ; (e) the Joint Select Committee Report; and (f) the Lothian 
Report which determined the electoral provisions of the Act. 


The Provisions of the Act. The Act was a lengthy and 
elaborate document, dealing as it did with a highly complicated type 
of federal constitution and seeking to provide legal safeguards against 
misbehaviour of Indian ministers and legislators. 


The three main features of the Act were provisions for (2) an 
: all-India Federation ; (b) responsible government with safeguards 
and (c) separate repesentation of communal and other groups. 


Indian States which might accede to be united, and in which, 
moreover, the Chief Commissioners! Provinces were to be included. 
In the case of the States, accession to the Federation was voluntary, 
and the Federation could not be established until a number of States, 
the rulers whereof were entitled to choose not less than half of the 104 
seats of the Council of States and the aggregate population whereof 


The Federal Executive. Dyarchy, rejected by the Simon 
Commission, was provided for in the Federal Executive. Defence. 
External Affairs, Ecclesiastical Affairs and the Administration of 
Tribal Areas were Reserved in the hands of the Governor-General 
to be administred by him with the assistance of a maximum of three 
Councillors to be appointed by him. The other Federal subjects 
would be administered by the Governor-General with the assistance 
and advice of a Council of (not more than ten) Ministers to be chosen 


—— i 
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by him and to hold office during his pleasure (but to include State 
and minority representatives as laid down in an Instrument of Ins- 
tructions to the Governor-General} and to be responsible to the 
Federal Legislature. The Governor-General had ‘special responsi- 
bilites’ regarding certain specified subjects (e.g., the prevention of 
any grave menace to the peace and tranquillity of India or any part 
thereof) ; in respect of these subjects he had full freedom to accept or 
to reject the advice ofthe Ministers. K.T. Shah has tighuy criti- 
cized the position assigned to the Council of Federal Ministers as. 
follows: . “It is ornamental without being useful, onerous without 
ever being helpful to the people they are supposed to represent ; it had 
responsibility without power, position without authority, name with- 
out,any real influence.” He goes on : “It seems extremely doubtful 
if the popular ministers of the Federation will have any real oppor- 
tunity to inaugurate constructive schemes of economic „betterment or 
social reconstruction...if the communal curb upon ministerial 
enthusiasm does not prove quite effective, there are the enormous 
powers of the Governor-General as. protector and champion of the 
vested interests and imperialist exploitation which are bound to be 
employed to impede or frustrate too enthusiastic ministers. There 
are specific provisions in the Constitution as those relating to any 
discrimination against British vested interests... which will hamper 
the work of the ministers. The ministers’ own internal difficulties— 
want of solidarity etc., may prevent them from achieving anything 
beneficial to the people.” 


The Federal Legislature. It was to have two chambers, the 
Council of States and the Federal Assembly. The Council of States 
was to be a permanent body with one-third of its membership being 
vacated and renewed triennially. It was to consist of 156 elected 
members of British India and not more than 104 from the Indian States 
(to be nominated by the rulers concerned). The Federal Assembly 
whose duration was fixed for five years was to consist of 250 represen- 
tatives of British India and not more than 125 members from the Indian 
States. The British Indian members in the case of the Federal Assembly 
were to be elected, not directly by the people as was to be the case in 
regard to the Council of States but indirectly by the members of the 
Provincial Legislative Assemblies on the system of proportional repre- 
sentation with the single transferable vote. The members from the ` 
States were to be nominated by the Rulers. 


The following comments are called for in respect of the Federal 
Legislature : 

1. In the Upper House the election was to be direct while in 
the Lower and theoretically more popular House it was to be indirect, 
a feature deviating from the general rule. 

2. The Princes were to nominate one-third of the representa- 
tives in the Lower House and two-fifths in the Upper House. 

3. As regards the extent of Federal and Provincial laws, the 
Federal Legislature was to have power to make laws for the whole 
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or any part of British India or for any federate State while a Provin- 
cial Legislature was to make laws for the Province or any part 
thereof. As regards the subject-matter of Federal and Provincial 
laws, there were three lists, the Federal Legislative List, the Provincial 
Legislative List and the Concurrent Legislative List. Residuary 
legislative powers were vested in the Governor-General to decide in 
his sole discretion as to under which list a particular subject fell. 


4. The powers of the Legislature were “‘cribbed, cabined and 
confined”. Certain subjects were specially excluded fiom the pur- 
view and jurisdiction of Federal and Provincial Legislatures (e.g., 
laws affecting the British Sovereign or the Royal Family, or matters 
concerning the Army Act, the Air Force Act, or the Law of Prize 
Courts, or any amendment to the 1935 Actetc.). Discriminatory 
legislation against British commercial.or other interests was banned. 
Besides, there were many subjects of importante on which legislation 
could not be initiated -without the previous sanction of the Gover- 
nor-General (in case of the Federal legislature) or of the Governor- 
General and the Governor (in case of Provincial legislature). Non- 
votable items in the Federal budget constituted about four-fifths of its 
total. Raen by the Federal Assembly, any budget items could still 
bep , by the direction of the vernor-General, before the 
Council of States. In case of different voting between the two Houses, 
the Governor-General could summon a joint sitting thereof, and cven 
ifa Bill was passed by both the Houses, he could veto it or send it 
back for reconsideration, or reserve it for His Majesty's consideration, 
while even Acts assented to by the Governor-General could be 
disallowed by the King-in-Council. 


Responsible Government with Safeguards. Another 
significant feature of the Act of 1935 was the provision of responsible 
government with safeguards. This feature of the Act has to be 
examined in (a) the Federal structure and (6) the Provinces. 


The Federal Structure. The Act made the Governor-General 
the pivot of the entire constitution of India. It was” he who 
gave unity and direction to its diverse and often conflicting elements 
and who was expected to keep the ship of the state on an even keel. 
He acted in three different ways or capacities : (i) He was normally 
to act according to the advice of his Ministers, (ii) but he did not 
always have to act on their advice. In connection with his Special 
Responsibilities, he could and did act in his individual judgment, 
consulting but regarding or disregarding ministerial advice. His 
special responsibilities were in regard to (a) the financial stability and 
credit of India, (b) the prevention of any grave menace to the peace 
or tranquillity of the country, or of any part thereof, (c) the protection 
of the legitimate interests of the minorities, the oem servants and their 
dependents, (d) the prevention of commercial discrimination against 

oods of British or Burmese origin, (e) safegurding the interests and 
the dignity of the rulers of the Indian States, and (f) securing of the 
due discharge of this own discretionary powers ; (iii) There was à 


meme: 
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third category of matters in which he did not even consult his 
Ministers, but acted in his discretion. Such matters were, inter alia, 
(a) the Reserved Departments of Defence, External Affairs, Ecclesiasti- 
cal Affairs and Tribal Areas ; (to help him in his work he appointed 
three Councillors), (b) appointment and dismissal of the Council of 
Ministers, (c) ordinance-making and enacting ‘“Governor-General’s 
Acts", (d) control over non-votable items, comprising about 80% of 
the budget, (e) issuing of instructions to Governors which were to 
be the latter's special responsibility, (f) powers of summoning a joint 
sitting of bath Houses, of addressing the Legislatures, of sending them 
messages about a certain bill or bills, (g) according sanction to certain 
types of bills sought to be introduced in the Federal and Provincial 
legislatures and using his authority to stop the discussion in any 
legislature at any time of any bill or to withhold his assent to any 
bill passed or to reserve the same for His Majesty's consideration. 


Apart from these ‘Departments’ and ‘Safeguards’—they were a 
legion indeed, the other departments were to be administered by the 
Governor-General with the aid and advice of the Council of 
Ministers. But, in cases where the Governor-General was empowered 
to exercise his individual judgment, he might disregard ministerial 
advice, ‘The ministers would be chosen and summoned by him in 
his discretion and would hold office during his pleasure. It was in 
this very limited way that ‘responsibility’ was to be introduced at the 
Federal Centre by the Act of 1935. 


Provincial Autonomy 


Provincial Executive. As in the case of the Federation, the 
Executive authority of a province was vested in a Governor appointed 
to represent the Crown in the province. His position was largely 
modelled on that of the Governor-General. 


The administration of the provincial affairs was to be ordinarily 
carried on by a Council of Ministers appointed by the Governor 
from among the elected members of the provincial legislature and 
responsible to that body. The ministers held office during the Gover- 
nor’s pleasure and as such they carried on the administration with a 
double sense of responsibility. The Governor, like the Governor- 
General, did not only act as the constitutional head of the province 
merely acting on the advice of the Council of Ministers. He had 
“special responsibilities" regarding certain specified subjects (i.e., the 
prevention of menace to the peace or tranquillity of the province or 
any part thereof), while in the case of particular provinces like the 
C.P. and Sind, circumstances necessitated a special rider to his such 
responsibilities. In the discharge of his ‘special responsibilities’, he 
was authorized to act in several matters in his discretion without 
consulting his ministers, in others he exercised his individual judg- 
ment, after considering the advice given to him by his ministers. If a 
question arose as to the capacity in which the Governor had to act in 
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particular case, whether as the constitutional head or in his discre- 
tion or in his individual judgment, his decision on the question in 
his discretton was to be final. In other words, the field of ministeral 
responsibility with respect to any particular matter was as wide or as 
norrow as the Governor might choose to make it. 

There is no doubt that the Governor under the Act had 
enormous powers (which included many pr powers as well a$ 
over non-votable items, comprising about 40% of the budget) The 
Governor could and in several cases actually did dismiss the mi: sters. 
He could also by a proclamation take the entire or partial gove nent 
of the province into his own hands (in the first instance for six m aths) 
if he was satisfied that the government of the province could not be 
carried on in accordance with the normal provisions of the Act.» 


It might appear that the provisions in the Act of 1935 regard- 
ing the discretionary functions and special responsibilities of the 
Governor (as well of the Governor-General) were such as might be 
utilised to reduce responsible government to nullity. In this connec- 
tion it must be remembered, as Keith points out, that all such 

isions were included in the Act “in the hope that they will be 
ted by Indian opinion as not intended to be effective and by 
British opinion as securing all that is requisite." The official theory 
or view of the relations between the Governor and his Council of 
ministers was, as Lord Zetland put it: “Let it not be supposed that 
the field of government is to be divided into two parts, in which the 
Governor and the Ministry operate separately at the risk of clashes 
between them. The essence of the new constitution is that the initia- 
tive and responsibility for the whole of the government of a province, 
though in form vesting in the Governor, passes to the Ministry as 
soon as it takes Office.’ Sir Maurice Halectt, Governor of the U.P., 
expressed it thus : “After all, the relations of a Governor and his 
Ministers were not those of a master and his servant ; rather they are 
partners in a common enterprise—the good government of the 
province". 

There isno gainsaying the fact that the provincial ministers 
under the 1935 Act were certainly:superior in power to their 
predecessors under the 1919 Act. For one thing, now there were no 
“Reserved” departments in the inces. The other ministers were 
to be appointed on the advice of the Chief Minister (who was to be 
such as commanded the confidence of the legislature) though the 
Governor had to see that minorities were duly represented in the 
ministry. The Governor, moreover, had to encourage collective 
responsibility. In actual functioning, several factors (e.g., the minis- 
terial party’s strength in the legislature and the personality of the 
ministers as also that of the Governor) governed the actual position 
of the ministry, and as always in such cases, the personality equation 
was perhaps the most important one. 


The Governor under the Act of 1935 seems to resemble that 
familiar figure of Greek tragedy deus ex machina which literally means 
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“a god out of a machine" and is usually used for a person or thing 
thatsaves the situation. This was a favourite stage-trick of the 
Greek tragedian Euripides. Whenever the plot of the play seemed 
hopelessly involved some divine person was introduced, borne down 
from above to clear up all difficulties. 


Provincial Legislatures. The composition of Provincial legis: 
lature naturally varied from province to province. In all Provincial 
Legislative Assemblies all members were directly elected by the people. 
But in six provinces (Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the U.P., Bihar and 
Assam) there was a bicameral Legislature consisting of a Legislative 
Council and a Legislative Assembly and in each of these Legislative 
Councils a Tew seats were filled by the Governor through nomination. 


The number of seats in the various Legislative Assemblies was : 
50 in the North-West Frontier Provinces, 60 each in Orissa and 
Sind, 112 in the Central Provinces, 152 in Bihar, 175 each in the 
Panjab and Bombay, 215 in Madras, 228 in the United Provinces 
and 250 in Bengal. 


The separatist system of representation by religious communities 
and other groups—instead of representation by the general mass of 
the people usual in modern democracies—was a prominent. feature of 
the Act of 1935. The electoral provisions of the Act were governed 
by the communal decision of the British Government, as modified by 
the Poona Pact in respect of the Scheduled Castes. Under it, seats 
in the legislatures were divided among various communities and 
groups. Besides, there were separate constituencies for General, 
Muslim, European, Anglo-Indian, Indian Christian and Sikh com- 
munities. All qualified electors who were not voters in a Muslim, 
European, Anglo-Indian, Indian Christian or Sikh constituency were 
entitled to vote in a General constituency. Some of the General seats 
were reserved for the Scheduled Castes. All the members of the 
Scheduled Castes who were voters in a General constituency were to 
take part in a primary election for the purpose of electing four 
candidates for each reserved seat. The four persons, so elected, were 
to be candidates for election by the General electorate. Except in 
Assam, seats allowed also were divided among various communities. 
Moreover, there were separate constituencies for Labour, Landhold- 
ers, Commerce and Industry, etc. 


This ccmmunal decision of the British Government accentuated 
the communai dissenions in the country, which paved the way for 
the eventual partition of India. 

Other Provisions of the Act of 1935. (a) The Act provided 
for a Federal Court, with original and appellate powers, to interpret 
the constitution, but even in this respect the last word remained with 
the Privy Council in London. 

(b) The new constitution was rigid, the sole authority comipetent 
to amend it being the British Government. On this point, we may 
cite S.M. Bose: ‘The Indian Legislatures have only been given the 
powers to express by resolution to His Majesty's Government their 
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intention of a constitutional change in respect of the matters specified 
in this section. But the actual power of modifying the Act has been 
placed by the Act in the hands of His Majesty's Government by the 
Order-in-Council laid in draft before the two Houses, as provided in 
Section 309. In other words, no amending legislation by the Parlia- 
ment will be required. In respect of those maiters specifically 
mentioned in the Act variations may be made by Orders-in-Council.” 


(c) Though the introduction of Provincial Autonomy and of 
partial Responsible Government at the Centre did diminish “Home’’ 
control over Indian affairs, yet where the Governor-General or the 
Governors acted in their individual judgment or discretion, they 
were made strictly responsible to the Secretary of State. 


^ 
(d) Apart from the control given to "the Federation by the 
Instrument of Accession, the rights and obligations of the Crown in 
respect of the Indian States remained unaffected. These rights and 
obligations were left in charge of the Crown Representative. The 
combination of the offices of Governor-General and Crown Repre- 
sentative was allowed. 


_ (e) Instead of the India Council of the Secretary of State 
(which was abolished by the Act) he was given advisers who might or | 
might not be consulted or whose advice followed or not, except in 
respect to the Services. The Council was abolished because of much 
agitation in India against its persistent anti-Indian policies. 

The Act in Operation. The Government of India Bill receiv- 
ed Royal assent in August 1935. The Britsh Government decided 
that Provincial autonomy would be introduced on April l, 1937, 
leaving Federation in abeyance—in fact the Federation as visualized 
in the Act of 1935 never came into being. The electoral provisions 
began to operate on July 3, 1936 and the provisions for Provincial 
autonomy on April 1, 1937. 


Pending the establishment of the Federation, the Central 
Government was to operate in accordance with the “Transitional 
Provisions" read with the Ninth Schedule to the Government © 
India Act, 1935. Under the latter, certain provisions of the Act were 

: continued in force with amendments, The amendments were neces- 
sitated by the introduction of Provincial autonomy. The powers 
conferred by the Act of 1935 on the Federal Legislature would be 
exercised by the Indian Legislature. The Governor-General-in- 
Council and the Governor-General would be under the general contro 
of the Secretary of State for India and would comply with such direc- 
tions as might be given by the Secretary of State. The members 9 
the India Council were substituted by the Secretary of State’s 
‘advisers’. 

Even though the Federation was not established, the Federal 
Court came into existence to hear and determine constitutional cases 

The operative part of the'Act of 1935 remained in force till 


August 15, 1947, when it was amended by Ind f India 
Act, 1947. y Independence o 
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The Working of Provincial Autonomy 


After the first General Elections under the new Act held in the 


- winter of 1936-37, the Congress found itself in absolute majority in 


ihe Legislative Assemblies of five Provinces (Madras, (GP, UP., 
Bihar, Orissa). In Bombay, the Congress, along with two or three 
pro-Congress groups, could command a majority while in the 
N.W.F.P. Province and in Assam it emerged as the largest single 


„party: But the Congress High Command wanted to have prior assur- 


ances of non-interlerence by the Governors in the day-to-day 
administration of the provinces before they would permit Congress 
Ministries to be formed. ‘Things hung fire till Lord Linlithgow gave 
the réquired assurance on June 22, 1937, which resulted in the 
formation, next month, in the provinces of the N.W.F.P., the U.P., 
the C.P., Bihar, Bombay, Madras and Orissa, of Congress Ministries 
which during their two years’ tenure did a fair amount of creditable 
work notwithstanding the many handicaps they were working under. 
They concentrated on nation-building activities and perhaps their 
great achievement was their new and sympathetic approach to 
the people, their regarding themselves as servants of the people 
and the confidence they inspired in the masses that the interests 
of the latter were safe in the-hands of the former. But the Muslim 
League during this period carried on an intensive propaganda against 
the Congress, that the rights and interests of the Muslims were jeo- 
pardised under the Congress regime. : 


The Congress Ministries, however, gave up office in October 
1939, over the issue of Indias having been dragged, or dragooned, 
into the Second World War, and of the failure of the British to 
clearly and categorically stating their war aims, especially including 
therein the treatment of India as a free nation, On the resignation 
of the Congress Ministries, the administration of the Provinces con- 
cerned, except Assam, was taken over by the Governors under section 
93 of the 1935 Act. The Governors appointed Advisers, generally 
two or three, from among senior officials in their provinces. Thus 
there was no responsible government nor any vestige of provincial 
autonomy in a large part of British India (in the Provinces of 
Bombay, Madras, .P., Bihar, C.P.) till the restoration of the 
Congress Ministries there in 1946. 


In the N.W.F.P., a Muslim League Ministry was formed but it 
was replaced by a Congress Ministry in 1945. In Orissa Coalition 
Ministries were formed, but the Congress came back to power in 
1946. In Assam a League Ministry was formed ; it was replaced by 
a Congress Ministry in 1946. In Sind and Bengal the rule of the 
League was consolidated. The Panjab remained under the rule of 
the Unionist Party till the formation of a Congress-Sikh-Unionist 
Coalition Ministry in 1946. 

Observations on the Act of 1935. The scheme of Federa- 
tion, as envisaged by the Act, left much to be desired in view of the 
fact that an attempt was made therein to bring together two dispa- 
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rate elements—Indian States mostly under the autocratic rule of the 
Princes and British Indian Provinces enjoying responsible government 
to a large extent. The grouping of these two heterogencous elements 
could not but result in squabbles hindering the smooth working of 
the system. Moreover, the process prescribed for the formation of 
the Federation was ill-conceived and illogical. The Federation 
could not be brought into being unless a number of States had 


acceded to it. Accession to the Federation was entirely voluntary | 


on their part whereas it was Isory on the part of the Provinces 
of British India. In order to induce the Princes to join the Federa- 
tion, they were given preferential treatment in several ways—unduly 
large representation under a system of nomination by rulers. The 


Princes were expected to be retrogressive and reactionary factors and 
checks upon the nationalists, 


An important part of the Act provided elaborate safeguards— | 


which amounted to vital subtraction from the principle of self- : 
government. Besides, the restrictions on the law-making powers of 


the legislatures, the Governor-General and Governors were empower- 
ed to override ministers and legislatures in certain circumstances. 


In the event of what a Governor might consider a breakdown of the — 


Constitution, he could even assume absolute dictatorial powers. 


Dyarchy, though thoroughly condemned, was stiil retained at | 
the Centre. Certain important departments like Defence, which 


got the lion’s share of the budget and External Affairs were kept as 
Reserved. 


India’s constitutional status as a dependency was not much | 


improved as powers of constitutional amendment and responsibility 
for Indian administration still remained with the British Parliament. 
Moreover, the Secretary of State retained his control over various 
All-India Services. 

„Separate representation of communal and other groups -was 
certainly iniquitous and scandalously unreasonable, 


: portance of the Act. The basic conception of the Act of 
1935 was that the Government of India was the Government of the 
Crown, conducted by authorities deriving functions directly from 
the Crown, in so faras the Crown did not itself retain executive 
functions. This conception familiar in Dominion constitutions was 
absent in earlier acts passed for India. The Act of 1919, indeed, 
began by providing that the Government of India was vested in the 
Crown. But it proceeded straightway to devolve upon the Secretary 
of State competence alike to control administration in India and 10 
commit there or elsewhere acts of administration on his own motion. 
In later sections it clothed the Governor-General.in-Council with 
powers of superintendence, direction and control over the civil and 
military administration, and-it enabled a Provincial Government t9 


be invested with functions by devolution rules made by the Governor* 
General-in-Council. 
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The whole of the 1935 Act rested upon a negation of this system 
of devolution and re-devolution. It resolutely turned its back upon 
the constitutional devices of the past. Accordingly, it set out 
explicitly resuming to the Crown all rights, authority and jurisdiction 
— appertaining or incidental to the Government of His Majesty’s terri- 
| tories in India. 


! Lord Linlithgow, Governor-General, speaking of the scope of 
the new Reforms said : “By the joint statesmanship of Britain and 
India, there is about to be initiated an experiment in representative 
self-government which, for breadth of conception and boldness, is 
without parallel in history. These changes connote a profound modi- 
.— fication of British policy towards India as a member of the Common- 
wealth, They involve nothing less than discarding old ideas of 


Imperialism for new ideas of partnership and co-operation.” s 


, According to Roberts, the 1935 Act “formed an organic connec- 
ting link between the old and the new. It contained within itself the 
seeds of independence." 


Indian Reaction to the New Constitution. The Congress 
rejected the new constitution out of hand. In the course of a press 
statement, Jawaharlal Nehru, the then Congress President, reminded 
the country of April 1, 1937—the day when the *unwanted, undemo- 
cratic and anti-national" constitution as adumbrated in the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935, would be forced upon the country against 
the wholehearted and unanimous will of the country.” On another 
occasion Pandit Nehru declared that the new constitution was “a 
machine with strong brakes but no engine.” 


Another critic affirmed that the Act “tests to the full Indian 
capacity for administration and government exactly asa man's capa- 
city for swimming is tested...by throwing him into a ‘river with his 
hands and feet tied.” To call the new constitution “an edifice of 
self-government is a grim joke which the joker may enjoy but on those 
at whose expense it is cracked." ‘Remember, the new Federal 
structure has got to be fought tooth and nail. It is difficult to find 
alle language to characterise it. It is disgusting, poisoning and 
offensive.’’ 


Pandit Malviya's reaction was : “The new Act has been thrust 
upon us, It has a somewhat democratic appearance outwardly, but 
it is absolutely hollow from inside.” C. Rajagopalachari called the 
new constitution “worse than dyarchy", and Mr. Jinnah character- 
ised it as “thoroughly rotten, fundamentally bad, and totally un- 
acceptable." 


Sir Shanmukham Chetty opined : “It is indeed a far cry bet- 
ween the Government Act (of 1935) and Dominion Status... Indiah as 
control neither in the internal nor in the external affairs...The safe- 
guards, reservations, special powers of the Governor-General and the 
Governors, the weakness of the Indian Legislatures, and the Ministers 
in the Federal and Provincial Governments with no Central responsibi- 
lity and weak provincial autonomy, the Communal Award, the States’ 
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representation bought at the expense of British Indians, the financi 
and other economic drawbacks, half measures of the Indianisation 


the army with no control over the Defence—all these things show. 
not...Dominion Status". 


Mr. Fazal-ul-Huq, Premier of Bengal, declared that under the 
Act, there was to be neither Hindu raj nor Muslim raj. 


Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan wrote : “The Legislature (Federal) 
so curiously composed and its lure is so ingeniously contr 
that it will find it difficult to function freely and independently. 
will be destitute of organi unity, will lack the momentum of 
common allegiance and national solidarity and may resolve itself 
congeries of inconsistent and even destructive sections lacking” 
rudiments of leadership and team work.” 


€ 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 
THE TRANSFER OF POWER 


Immediately after the Titanic Monster of the Second World 
War jumped upon the world stage early in September 1939, the 
British Government without any reference to Indian public opinion 
and even without formal reference to the Central Legislature, declar- 
ed India a belligerent state. This was strongly protested against by 
the Cengress Working Committee, which issued a statement on 
September 14, 1939, expressing its views on the situation created by 


regard to democracy and Imperialism and the new order that is 
envisaged, in particular, how these aims are going to apply to India 
and to be given effect to in the present. Do they include treatment 
of India as a free nation whose policy will be guided in accordance 
with the wishes of her people ?” 


Dominion Status after the War. The assurances the 
Congress sought from the Government were not forthcoming—only 
vague half-hearted phrases and pious platitudes were offered instead. 
Hence seven Congress Ministries tendered their resignations, and the 
administration of those provinces was entrusted to the Governors 
under Section 93 of the Act of 1935. Mr. Jinnah made the occasion 
a ‘day of deliverance’ and thanks-giving, as a mark of relief that the 
Congress regime had at least ceased to function. Only in Sind, Panjab 
and Bengal did popular ministries continue to function. To allay 
the resulting discontent, the Viceroy (Lord Linlithgow), in January 
1940, declared that «Dominion Status of the Westminster variety as 
soon as possible after the War" was the goal of British policy in India. 
So what had been denied by the Act of 1935 was to be conceded after 
the war. But the Congress like old Omar Khayyam wanted ‘the cash 
in hand’, and so ‘let the credit go’ by unlamented. 


The «August Offer". On August 8, 1940 (on the eve of “the 
Battle of Britain’) came out a new declaration of policy, called “the 
August Offer’—viz., a statement by the Viceroy on behalf of the 
British Government to the effect that (a) notwithstanding differences 
amongst political parties, the expansion of the Governor-General E 
Executive Council and thc establishment of an Advisory War Council 
should no longer be postponed ; (b) the Government reaffirmed their 
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desire to give full weight to minority opinion ; (c) subject to the ful- 
filment of their obligations (e.g., ‘questions like Defence, Minority 
Rights, the Treaties with the States, and the position of the All-India 
Services), the British Government concurred that the framing of the 
new constitution should be “primarily the responsiblity of Indians 
themselves, and should originate from Indian conception of the social, 
economic and political structure of Indian life" ;' (d) as it was not 
possible to settle constitutional issues at a moment.**when the Com- 
monwealth is engaged in a struggle for existence", the British 
Government “will most readily assent to the setting up after the con- 
clusion of the war with the least possible delay of a body representa- 
tives of the principal elements in India's national life in order to 
devise the framework of the new constitution and they will lend every 
aid in their power to hasten decisions on all relevant matters të the 
utmost degree" ; and (e) in the interval, it was hoped that all parties 
and communties in India would co-operate in India's attainment of 
free and equal partnership in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


This declaration marked an important advance over the existing 

state of things, in as much as it recognised at least the natural and 
inherent right of the people of the country to determine the form 
of their future constitution, and explicitly promised Dominion Status. 
However, the Congress rejected this offer, and Gandhiji even went so 
far as to declare that the declaration widened the gulf between 
nationalist India and the British rulers while Jawaharlal Nehru said 
in no uncertain terms that the whole conception of Dominion Status 
for India was “dead as a door-nail”, The Muslim League, however, 
welcomed that part of the offer which the Congress had condemned, 
and the “clear assurance...that no future constitution, interim or 
final, should be adopted by the British Government without their 
approval and consent.” The League went on to say that “the Parti- 
tion of India was the only solution of the most difficult problem of 
India s future constitution." As can be imagined, the offer remained 
infructuous, and in the words of Mr. L.S. Amery, the Secrerary of 
State, “the constitutional deadlock today is not between a consentient 
Indian National movement asking for freedom and a British Govern- 


ment reluctant to surrender its authority, but between the main 
elements of India's national life.” 


The Cripps Mission, 1942. The stalemate continued, while 
the war went on in all its fury. In December 1941, Japan entered 
the war on the side of the Axis Powers and its spectacular successes 
during the early months of 1942 forced the British Government to 
make an earnest effort to resolve the deadlock in India. On March 11, 
1942, Mr. Winston Churchill (the Prime Minister) announced that 
the War Cabinet had reached a unanimous decision on Indian policy, 
and that the leader of the House of Commons, Sir Stafford Cripps, 
would proceed to India as soon as possible to explain the decision and 
“to satisfy himself on the spot, by personal consultations, that the 
conclusions upon which we all are agreed and which we believe 
represent a just and final solution, will achieve their purpose." The 
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Lord Privy Seal who had volunteered for the task, was also, said 
Mr. Churchill, “to strive to procure the necessary measure of assent, 
not from the Hindu majority, but also from those great minorities 
amongst which the Muslims are the most numerous and on many 
grounds, prominent." Soon after reaching India, Sir Stafford 
communicated the Draft Declaration to the members of the Execu- 
tive Council (on March 23, 1942) and two days later to the Indian 
leaders. On March 29, these proposals were made public ata Press 
Conference. The subsequent negotiations took a fortnight to 
conclude unfruitfully. working as ripps did against heavy odds. 
Gandhiji called the Declaration “a post-dated cheque on a bank that 
was obviously failing.” 


The Draft Declaration of the British Government contained the 
following proposals : 


(a) “Immediately upon cessation of hostilities steps shall be taken 
to set up in India an elected body, charged with the task of framing 


a new constitution for India. 


(b) ‘Provision shall be made for participation of Indian States 
in the constitution-making body." 


(c) The British Government undertook “to accept and imple- 
ment forthwith the constitution so framed, subject only to : (i) the 
right of any province of British India that is not prepared to accept 
the new constitution to retain its present constitutional position, 
provision being made for its subsequent accession if it so decided. 
With such non-acceding provinces, should they so desire, the British 


procedure analogous *to that here laid down; (ii) the signing ofa 
treaty which shall be negotiated between the British Government and 
the Constitution-making body covering all necessary matters arising 
out of the complete transfer of responsibility from British to Indian 
hands; it will make provision...for the protection of racial and reli- 
gious minorities, but it will not impose any restriction on the power 
of the Indian Union to decide in future its relationship to other mem- 
ber-states of the British Commonwealth. Whether or not an Indian 
State elects to adhere to the Constitution, it will be necessary to 
negotiate a revision of its treaty-arrangements SO far as this may be 


required in the new situation.” 


(d) The Constitution-making body would be elected by the 
members of the Lower Houses of the Provincial Legislatures by the 
system of proportional representation. : 


(e) Until the new constitution could. be framed, the British 
Government would remain responsible for the defence of India, but 
they “desire and invite the immediateand effective participation o 
the leaders of the principal sections of the Indian people in the 
counsels of their country, of the Commonwealth and of the United 
Nations. Thus they will be enabled to give their active and construc- 
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tive help in the discharge of a task which is vital and essential for the 
future freedom of India." 


The main features of the Draft Declaration so far as the future 
was concerned were : provision for Dominion Status with the right of 
secession for the provinces, for a possible partition of the country and 
for a treaty providing for the transfer of power and safeguards for 
minorities. Until the new constitution could be framed, Defence 
was to be the sole concern of the British Government and :he 
Governor-General was to continue with all his powers as before. As 
Jawaharlal Nehru put it: “The existing structure of Governi nt 
would continue exactly as before, the autocratic powers of the Vice -y 
would remain and a few of us become his liveried camp-followers aud 
look after canteens and the like.” 


Observations on the Draft Declaration. The Declaration 
marked a further notable advance, even over the August Offer, in so 
far as it (a) granted the right of secession from the British Common- 
wealth ; (6) said that the making of the new constitution would be, now 
soley (and not only mainly as before) in Indian hands ; (c) proposed 
a plan for a Constituent Assembly; (d) was an improvement in respect 
of the interim system of Central Government. Now the people of 
India were asked to take part in the highest counsels not only of 
India, but of the Commonwealth and United Nations also. 


: However, these merits could not secure for the Declaration 
immunity from criticism. Each political party picked holes in it for 
reasons of its own and rejected the proposals. The Congress objected 
not so much to the long-term Proposals as to the interim arrange- 


creation of more than one Union, however consistent in theory 
with the principle of self-determination, will be disastrous to. the last- 


The Muslim League opposed the creation of a single Union, the 
machinery for the creation of the constitution-making body. and the 
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method and procedure for ascertaining the wishes of a province as to 
accession. They, in brief, found the scheme unacceptable as it did 
not unequivocally concede Pakistan and seemed to deny the right of 
- self-determination to the Muslims. 


Apart from the criticism of the proposals by the political parties 
there were undoubtedly certain shortcomings in the Plan. The 
reiteration of the offer of August 1940 and the explanation added 
thereinto that ‘the present declaration is intended—not to supersede, 
but to clothe these general declarations with precision...” also evoked 
suspicion as to whether the British were really prepared to part with 
power on a substantial scale. 


Further, the procedure of determining the wishes of a province 
in the matter of accessign to the Union was not at all defined. 
According to Cripps, a province should reach its decision by a vote 
in the Legislative Assembly on a resolution that the province should 
join the Indian Union and that if the majority for accession was less 
than 6094, the minority would have the right to ask for a plebiscite 
of the adult male population which would then determine the matter 
by a simple majority. This weighed the scales decisively against the 
Hindus succeeding in possible combination with other political fellow- 
travellers in securing an accession to the Union in the case of either 
Bengal or the Panjab. 


Besides, as to the treaty “covering all necessary matters arising 
out of a complete transfer of responsibility from British to Indian 
hands” it was not clear as to who was to be responsible for the 
enforcement of its terms, or as to who had the right of interpreting 
them. 


The whole plan with which the name of Cripps come to be 
inextricably associated smelt more of a sop offered to Indian political 
leaders, in order to bring about active participation in the war 
effort on the part of all sections of the population, than a genuine 
attempt to solve the Indian impasse. Prof. Laski expressed his opinion 
on the proposals thus : “The one bright spot in the whole record was 
the mission of Sir Stafford Cripps for the preparation of which, let it 
be said with emphasis, Mr. Attlee deserves great credit. But the 
Mission came too late, it looked more like a counter-move against 
Japan than a recognition of Indian claims . . . It was carried out far 
100 hurriedly... And it had about it... something of the British 
habit which Mr. Kingsley Martin has well, described as the art of for- 
giving generously those we have grievously wronged. It was psycho- 
logically disastrous for Sir Stafford to go to India in a “take it or leave 
it” mood and on his return practically announce that we washed our 
hands of the offer. This was bound to make it look as though our real 
thought was less the achievement of Indian freedom than of a coup de 
main in the propagandist's art among our allies who contrasted Americ 
can relations with the Philippines against British relations with India. 


The Cripps Mission is usually written off as a_ complete failure 
but on the war being won, “the failing bank” of Gandhiji’s famous 
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phrase weathered the storm and so “the post-dated cheque" was ulti- 
mately honoured. 


“Quit India" and the August Revolt, 1942. After the 

failure of the Cripps Mission, there was a feeling of frustration among 
all sections of the people. The Congress which had done nothing so 
far to embarrass the British Government apart from demanding a 
Constituent Assembly to frame a new constitution for the country 
could no longer sit on the fence when the Japanese were virtually 
knocking at the doors of the country. Gandhiji now started his cam- 
paign for ‘orderly British withdrawal’ from India. He began his cam- 
paign late in April 1942. In his views, "whatever the consequences... 
to India her real safety and Britain's too lie in an orderly and timely 
British withdrawal from India.” The phrase ‘Quit India’ to denote 
this move somehow came into vogue it caught on. On May 10, 
1942, he wrote in the Harijan : “The presence of the British in India 
is an invitation to Japan to invade India. Their withdrawal re- 
moves that bait." A fortnight later he wrote in the Harijan : “Leave 
India in God's hands, or in modern parlance, to anarchy. Then all 
parties will fight one another like dogs, or will, when real responsibi- 
lity faces them, come to a reasonable agreement." 


affairs involving a ive deterioration of the situation and the 
weakening of India 


Congress will then be reluctantly compelled to utilise all the non- 
violent baie Se it might have gathered since 1920......for the 
vindication political rights and liberty. Such a widespread struggle 
would inevitably be under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi." The 
All India Congress Committee meeting at Bombay on August 8, 1942, 


making her progressively less capable of defending herself and of 
contributing to the cause of world freedom.” 


As a consequence, early next morning (August 9, 1942) Gandhiji 
and all members of the Working Committee were arrested and the 
All India Congress Committee and the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittees were banned. But the people did not take this action of 
the Government lying down, There were numerous acts of violence 
and destruction of or damage to public property and in quite a 
number of places, there was a breakdown of Government machinery 
and dislocation of normal. life and communications. Though the 
Congress leaders disclaimed any responsibility for this outbreak of 
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violence, it is hard to believe that all of them were ignorant of such 
large-scale planning by the extremists. On the Government side, 
severe repression went on and hundreds were put to death or thrown 
in prison. 

The general policy of the Government was to suppress the dis- 
turbances in the country and also to detain the Congress leaders until 
they gave a definite assurance and guarantee of a different line of 
conduct. While the deadlock between the Congress and the Govern- 
ment was allowed to continue, the Muslim League observed on 
March 23, 1943, the “Pakistan Day". Mr. Jinnah sent a message to 
the Muslim population of India stating that the scheme of Pakistan 
was the final “national” goal of Muslim India. The League in a 
resolution on April 26, endorsed this view. 


The Rajagopalachari Formula and the Desai-Liaquat 
Formula. In March 1944, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari evolved a 
formula with the “full” approval of Gandhiji for Congress-League 
co-operation on the basis of Pakistan. The scheme embodying the 
formula was: (1) The League would endorse the demand for 
independence and co-operate with the Congress in forming a provi- 
sional government for the transitional period; (2) At the end of 
the war a plebiscite of all the inhabitants in the Muslim-majority 
areas in the north-west and the north-east would decide whether or 
not they should form a separate state; (3) In the event of separation, 
agreements would be made for Defence, Communications and other 
essential matters ; (4) These terms were to be binding only in case 
of transfer by England of full power and responsibility for the 
Government of India. Mr. Jinnah wrote to Gandhiji for elucidation 
of various points of detail in “the Rajagopalachari formula". 
Gandhiji, in offering the clarifications sought, added that the Lahore 
Resolution of the League being indefinite, *Rajaji had taken from 
it the substance and given it a shape", but Mr. Jinnah in reply 
claimed that. Rajaji had mutilated that substance. And so the 
wordy exchange continued and ended in smoke as it was bound to, 
because of the radical differences of approach and objective hetween 
the Congress and the League. Mr. Jinnah was contending that 
the Muslims of India, as a separate nation, had the right of self- 
determination, and the Muslims alone were to be entitled to vote for 
partition and not the whole population of the disputed areas. In 
other words, the right of self-determination which he claimed for the 
Muslims was to be denied to the non-Muslims in those areas. 
Gandhiji refused to accept this position or the postulate of a separate 
nationhood. The Congress was concerned with the achievement of 
independence, and to that end, was prepared to pay the necessary 
price for Muslim co-operation and support, but the League cared 
nothing for the independence of the whole country, and wanted the 
Congress to agree to the two-nation theory and partition without any 
plebiscite of the whole population. . Mr. Jinnah was also opposed to 


a common Centre concerned with Defence, Commerce, Communica- 
tions etc. 
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Efforts nevertheless continued to end the deadlock and Mr. 
Bhulabhai Desai, leader of the Congress Party in the Central Legisla- 
tive Assembly, met Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, Deputy Leader of the 
Muslim League Party in that Assembly, and gave him the draft of 
a proposal for the formation of an Interim Government at the Centre, 
consisting of (a) equal number of ns nominated by the Congress 
and the League in the Central Legislature, (6) representatives of 
minorities, and (c) the Commander-in-Chief. But no settlement could 
be reached between the Congress and the League even on these lines. 
But the fact that a sort of parity between the Congress and the - 
League was decided upon had, as we shall see, far-reaching conse- 
quences. : 


While, in India, the constitutional deadlock continued, the war 
in Europe came to an end on May 8,1945, and a General Election 
in England was in the offing. 


“The Wavell Plan”, 1945. Lord Wavell who had succeeded 
Lord Linlithgow as Governor-General in October, 1943, now made 
an attempt to resolve the deadlock in India. In March 1945, he 
went to England for consultations. The result of his consultations 
was soon revealed. On June 14, he broadcast to the people of India 
the proposals of the British Government to solve the deadlock in India. 
On the same day, Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India, madc a 
similar statement in the House of Commons: ‘The offer of March 
1942 stands in its entirety without change or qualification”. He propos- 
ed the reconstruction of the Governor-General's Executive Council 
pending the preparation of a new constitution. , With the exception 
of the Governor-General and the Commander-in-Chief (who would 
retain his position as War Member) all other members of the Exe- 
cutive Council would be nominated from amongst leaders of Indian 
Political life. This Council would have “a balanced representation 
Of the main communities, including equal proportions of Muslims 
and Caste Hindus.” It would work, if formed, under the existing 
Constitution, Though the Governor-General's veto would not be 
abolished, it would not be used unnecessarily. The portfolio of 
External Affairs (other than those of Tribal, and Frontier matters 
which had to be dealt with as part of the defence of India) was to be 
transferred from the Governor-General to an Indian member of the 
Council. A conference of representatives chosen by the Viceroy was to 
be convened with a view to obtaining from the leaders of the various 
parties a joint list, or, failing it, separate lists of worthy people to 
constitute the new Executive Council. It was expected also “that 
provincial ministries in Section 93 Provinces would resume office and 
that there would be coalitions,” 

The members of the Congress Working Committee were let out 
of jail, and high hopes prevailed on all sides as invitations for the pro- 
posed Simla Conference went out to the leaders including Gandhiji. 
Meeting on. June 25, 1945, the Conference was adjourned after three 
days of discussion, On July 11, Mr. Jinnah had a short interview 
with the Viceroy, during which he seems to have made it clear to 
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the latter that the League, wishing to be regarded as the sole repre- 
sentative of Indian Muslims, was firmly opposed to the inclusion of 
any non-Leaguer Muslims in the Viceroy's list. But the Viceroy 
could not agree to this point of view. Three days later Lord 
'Wavell wound up the Conference by declaring a failure of the talks. 


The responsibility for the failure lies partly on Lord Wavell 
himself and partly on Mr. Jinnah. At a press Conference, Mr. 
Jinnah stated : “On a final examination and analysis of the Wavell 
Plan, we found that it was a snare...this arrangement by which 
...we would have signed our death warrant. Next, in the proposed 
Executive we would be reduced to a minority of one-third. All the ` 
other minorities such as the Scheduled Castes, Sikhs and Christians 
have the same goal as the Congress. On the top of this came the 
last straw...that even about the five members of the Muslim bloc 
which were allotted to communal-wise...the Muslim League was 
not entitled to nominate all the Muslim representatives. But we 
finally broke as Lord Wavell insisted upon his having one non- 
Leaguer, a nominee of Malik Khizr Hyat Khan, representing the 
Panjab Muslims,” 

The Congress President (Maulana Azad) put the responsibility 
for the breakdown squarely on the shoulders of Mr. Jinnah. Lord 
Wavell, however, cannot escape the responsibility either. Lord 
Wavell's procedure could have been easily improved upon, He 
should have taken the leaders into confidence as regards the composi- 
tion of his own list of members of the Executive Council. Possibly the 
Congress leaders might have been persuaded to accept that list either 
as à whole, or with minor modifications mutually agreed upon. 
Then, he should not have allowed the League practically to veto the 
whole plan and thus alone to block the path of progress. (Gandhiji, 
on whom the Cripps Proposals had fallen flat, felt that the Wavell 
Plan was sincere in spirit and contained the seeds of independence). 
It must be noted in this connection that the Viceroy had assured the 
Congress President that “no party to the Conference would be allowed 
to obstruct settlement out of wilfulness", but it seems that as in the 
parallel case of Cripps, Wavell’s hands were stayed at the last 
moment. One tangible result of the failure of the Simla Conference 
was to strengthen the position of Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim League 
which was clearly manifested in the Elections of 1945-46. 


Unkind critics suggest that the Simla Conference was due to 
the threat to the Conservative Party by the Labour Party in the 
Elections in England in July 1945, or alternately ‘to Russian 
pressure, as the Cripps Mission was due to American pressure.” 


The Elections of 1945.46. The failure of the Simla Con- 
ference naturally added to the sense of frustration in the country but 
soon a silver lining was discernible in the clouds, for the new Labour 
Government of Britain (formed on July 10, 1945) installed an old 
friend of India, Lord Pethic Lawrence, as the Secretary of State for 
India. The course of British policy towards India also changed due 
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to other causes. The increasing international complications which 
followed the cessation of hostilities in: Europe was one of them. 
Then, the trial of some of the officers of the I.N.A. by a British Court 
Martial in the historic Red Fort in Delhi in 1945-46 fired the popular 
imagination, the Congress “fully identifying itself with the ideals 
and interests of those valiant soldiers", resulting in increased Cong- 
ress popularity among the people of India. 


Shortly after Lord Pethic Lawrence assumed office, Lord Wavell 
was summoned to England for consultations. On August 21 after 
a special emergency meeting of the Executive Council, the Viceroy's 
decision to hold elections to Central and Provincial Legislatures in 
India and to go to London was announced. On September 19, 1945, 
the Viceroy immediately on his return announced that after the 
Elections in India, a Constitution-making body would be convened 
and that his Executive Council would be reconstituted with the 
support of the main Indian Political parties. He also expressed the 
hope that ministerial responsibility would be accepted by political 
leaders in the provinces. 

_ On the same day (September 19, 1945), Prime Minister Attlee 
reiterated the announcement of the Viceroy, adding that the 1942 
(Cripps) offer still stood ‘in all its fullness and purpose” and that the 

vernment was “acting in accordance with its spirit and intention". 
This was followed on December 4 by a statement in the House of 
Lords by the Secretary of State for India, regretting that the full 
significance of the proposals had not been properly appreciated in 
India and unjustified suggestions had gained ri currency, to the 
effect that the Preparatory discussions would be a fruitful source of 
delay. He made it clear that the British Government regarded the 
setting up of the Constitution making body as a matter of urgency. 
He thought that the misunderstanding would be removed by personal 
contact between members of Parliament and leading Indian “political 
personalities”, and announced the sending to India of a Parliamen- 
tary delegation under the auspices of the Empire Parliamentary Asso- 
ciation. He made it clear, however, that the delegation would have 
no authority to commit Britain ‘to any policy, 


Lord Wavell on December 10, 1945, addressing the annual 
meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, said : «4 Quit 


India' will not act as the magic ‘sesame’ " and appealed for goodwill, 
co-operation and patience. 


Central and provincial electi i i i 
titie (winter of 1905 05] ions were held in India about this 


Muslim seats in all the Provinces, 
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single party, it could not form a Government. A Coalition Ministry, 
composed of Akali Sikhs and Unionist Hindus and Muslims—all 
parties except the Muslim League—was formed there under Malik 
Khizr Hyat, leader of the Unionist Party. 


The Parliamentary Delegation visited India in January 1946, 
during tie course of the Elections and collected first hand information 
about the political situation in the country. 


The Cabinet Mission Plan, 1946. On February 19, 1946, 
Lord Pethic Lawrence made an important announcement in the 
House of Lords that a special mission of Cabinet Ministers consisting 
of the noble Lord himself, the President of the Board of Trade (Sir 
Stafford Cripps), and the First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. A. V. 
Alcxander) would go to India to seek in association with the Viceroy, 
an agreement with Indian leaders of the principles and procedure 
relating to the constitutional issue. In a debate on the above state- 
ment, held on March 15, Prime Minister Attlee declared in the House 
of Commons : “We are very mindful of the rights of minorities and 
minorities should be able tg live free from fear. On the other hand, 
we cannot allow a minority to place a veto on the advance of the 
majority." The words in italics were taken in India to indicate a 
change in the traditional policy of the British Government towards 
the Muslim League. : 


The Cabinet Mission reached Delhi on March 24, 1946, and 
had prolonged discussions with Indian leaders of all parties and 
groups. As the Congress and the League could not come to any 
agreement on the fundamental issue of the unity or partition of India, 
the Mission put forward their own plan for the solution of the consti- 
tutional problem. This plan was given ina joint statement, issued 
by the Mission and Lord Wavell on May 16, 1946. 


As regards tbe long-term scheme, they rejected the Muslim 
League's demand for Pakistan on several grounds : First, the esta- 
blishment of Pakistan would not solve the problem of communal 
minorities because the percentage of non Muslims living in the north- 
west zone of Pakistan would be 37:93% and those living in the north- 
eastern zone 48:31% of the total population. Moreover, there was no 
justification for including within Pakistan, the predominantly non- 
Muslim districts of Bengal, Assam, and the Panjab. According to 
them, every argument that could be used in favour of Pakistan could 
equally be used in favour of the exclusion of the non- Muslim areas 
from Pakistan. There wasno virtue in creating a smaller Pakistan 
involving a division of the Panjab and Bengal because, according to 
them, it would be against the wishes and interests of a very large 
proportion of the inhabitants of these provinces. Secondly, it would 
be injurious to disintegrate the transportation as also the postal and 
telegraph system of India. Thirdly, to divide the armed forces of 
India would ‘entail the gravest dangers’, Fourthly, the Princely States 
would find it difficult to join one or the other UniWh. Lastly, “there 
is the geographical fact that the two halves of the proposed Pakistan 
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State are separated by some 700 miles and communications between 
them both in war and peace would be dependent on the goodwill of 
Hindustan.” These were very cogent arguments indeed against the 
ition of the country. So the Mission suggested that there should 
one Central Government controlling at least some specified sub- 
jects. The Mission might have at the back of their minds when they 
‘made this suggestion the.anschluss of 1876 resulting in the formation 
of the Dual Monarchy of Austria-Hungary. It is just-a speculation 
of the present writer but there is such a. closeness between the terms 
of the anschluss and what the Cabinet Mission suggested. 


The Mission recommended that the constitution of India should 

take the following basic forms : 
“(1) There should be a Union of India, embracing both British 
` India and the States, which should deal with the following subjects : 
Foreign Affairs, Defence and Communications ; and should have the 
powers to raise the finances required for the above subjects. ‘(2) The 
Union should have an executive and a legislature constituted. from 
British India and States representatives. Any question raising a 
major communal issue in the legislature should require for its deci- 
sion a majority of the representatives present and voting of each of the 
two major communities as well as a majority of all the members pre- 

sent and voting." 


The provinces would enjoy full autonomy, for all subjects other 
than the Union subjects and all residuary powers should vest in the 
provinces. Moreover, “provinces should be free to form Groups 
with Executives and Legislatures, and each Group could determine 
the provincial subjects to be taken in common. The six Hindu 
majority provinces, viz., Madras, Bombay, C.P., U.P., Bihar, and 
Orissa would form Group A. The Muslim majority provinces in the 
north-west (the Punjab, the N.W.F.P., Sind) would form Group B. 
Bengal and Assam would form Group C. Of the Chief Commis- 
sioners' Provinces three (Delhi, Ajmer-Marwara, Coorg) would join 
Group A and one (Baluchistan) would join Group B. The ‘full 
autonomy’ of the provinces and the provision for grouping were meant 
to give the Muslim League if not the form, the ‘substance’ of Pakistan. 
It was obvious that Group B and C would be under absolute control 
of the Muslims. 


The intention of the Cabinet Mission was to set in motion à 
Constituent Assembly—the machinery whereby a constitution could 
be settled by Indians themselves. The Constituent Assembly would, 
according to the scheme, bc elected by the Provincial Legislative 
Assemblies, adult suffrage having been ruled out as it would involve 
delay in the making of the Constitution. The members of each 
Provincial Legislative Assembly would be divided into three groups 
—:'General' Muslims and Sikhs—and each group would clect its 
own representatiw to the Constituent Assembly by the method of 
proportional representation with the single transferable vote. The 
number of representatives allotted to each province and community 
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was to be proportional to its population, roughly in the ratio of one 

ʻo a million. This procedure applied to eleven Governors’ Provinces. 

Different arrangements were made with regard to the four Chief 

on Provinces. The Table of representation is given 
elow. 


Group A 
Province General Muslim Total 
Madras 45 4 49 
Bombay _ 19 2 21 
United Provinces 47 8 55 
Bihar 31 5 36 
Central Provinces 16 1 17 
Orissa » 9 0 9 
167 20 187 
“Group B 
Province General Muslim Sikh Total 
Panjab 8 16 4 28 
N.W.F.P. 0 3 0 3 
Sind 1 3 0 4 
9 22 4 35 
Group C 
Province General Muslim Total 
Bengal 27 33 60 
Assam 7 3 10 
34 36 70 


Grand Total: 292 


To these 292 members were to be added four members from the 
four Chief Commissioners’ provinces and not more than 93 members 
from the Indian States whose selection would be 'determined by 
consultation', 

The Constituent Assembly, thus formed, would be divided into 
three Sections (Section A corresponding to Group A, and so on), 
Each Section would settle the constitution for its own provinces and 
also decide whether a Group constitution should be set up. The 
three Sections and the representatives of the States (that is, the entire 
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Constituent Assembly) would jointly settle the Union Constitution. 
There was to be an Advisory Committee on the rights of citizens, 
minorities and tribal and excluded areas. 


The Constitution of the Union and of the Groups would “con- 
tain a provision whereby any ince could, by a majority vote of 
its Legislative Assembly, call for a reconsideration of the term: of the 
Constitution after an initial period of ten years and at ten ;early 
intervals thereafter." Moreover, the provinces were given the power 
to opt out of their respective Groups by a decision of their Legislatures 
after the general elections under the new constitution. 

The Gonstituent Assembly would conclude a treaty with 
Britain “to provide for certain matters arising out of the transfer of 
power.” 


As regards the Indian States, the Cabinet Mission decla red 
that when the new Constitution came into force the British Govern- 
ment would cease to exercise the powers of Paramountcy. In that 
case, all the rights surrendered by the States to Paramount Power 
were to return to them. “Political arrangements between the States 
on one side and the British Crown and British India on the other 
will thus be brought to an end. The void will have to be filled either 
by the States entering into a federal relationship with the successor- 
Government or Governments in British India, or failing this, entering 
into particular political arrangement with it or them." 


The Cabinet Mission contemplated the setting up of an Interim 
Government in which all the portfolios, including that of the War 
Member, were to be held by Indian leaders having the support of the 
major political parties. 


Merits and Demerits of the Cabinet Mission Plan. Its merit 
was that the Constitution-making body was to be constituted on the 
democratic principle of strength of population, the principle of *weigh- 
tage bapa Paci givenup. Also, the democratic method of deciding 
cone issues by simple majority (subject to provision of safeguards 
‘or minorities), was followed. Furthermore, the idea of Pakistan was 
completely discountenanced and all-India Union envisaged. Also, 
Sg the British Government, nor even non-official Europeans in 

ndia were to have any member in the Constituent Assembly, and 
the European members of the Provincial Assemblies were to absent 
themselves at the time of voting. (On the insistence of Gandhiji that 
the Europeans should have No vote, the latter made a statement that 
they would refrain from voting for themselves but would vote for 
electing Indian representatives. Gandhiji was bitterly against that 
too. ter on, the Europeans of Assam and Bengal did not take part 
in the election of the members of the Constituent Assembly but those 
of U. P. did). Within the framework of the scheme, the Constituent 
Assembly was to be perfect mistress in her own house, without any 
let or hindrance from the British Government or any Indian official. 

_ Now to take the defects of the scheme: (1) While the Muslim 
minority was amply provided for, no such protection was ‘afforded to 
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other minorities, like the Sikhs in the Panjab. (2) The part of the 

Es concerned with province-wise grouping was capable of 
being, and was actually, interpreted differently, The Muslim League 
took the compulsory grouping of provinces to be the corner-stone of 
the whole edifice of these proposals, and would not even talk, or 
think of a compromise on that issue. But the Congress thought that 
the making of groups was optional for the provinces, and that the 
latter was free to join or not to join any group. Finally, howevet, the 
British Government decided in favour of the League's view on this 
point. (3) The order in which the Union and Sectional assemblies 
were to meet and work and draft their constitutions was ridiculous— 
first, to form the constitutions of the Groups and the Provinces, and 
then’to frame a constitution for the Centre or the Union was indeed 
to put the cart before the horse. 


The Constituent Assembly. The Cabinet Mission Plan was 
accepted by the Congress and the Muslim League though with mental 
reservations. (The objection of the Congress to the Plan was mainly 
its provisions of grouping, that of the League to the rejection of its 
demand for a sovereign state of Pakistan.) The Cabinet Mission, in 
a statement issued before leaving India, expressed satisfaction that 
Constitution-making would proceed with the participation of the 
major parties, but regretted that certain difficulties prevented a multi- 
party Interim Government being formed, hoping that such a Govern- 
ment might come into existence after the elections to the Constituent 
Assembly. This decision to postpone the formation of the Interim 
Government displeased Mr. Jinnah, who accused the Viceroy of having 
gone back on his promise. Another shock was in store for Mr. Jinnah, 
The elections to the Constituent Assembly took place in July 1946. 
The Congress captured 205 seats including all the ‘General’ seats but 
nine and the League 73 out of 78 ‘Muslim’ seats. As four other seats 
were captured by the Sikhs a little later, the Congress could count 
upon the allegiance of 209 members in an Assembly of 296. Mr. 
Jinnah was greatly disturbed and alarmed at the overwhelming 
majority at the command of the Congress and at the possibility of his 
and his League being totally eclipsed in the Constituent Assembly. 
Qn July 29, 1946, the Muslim League in a huff resolved to with- 
draw its acceptance of the Cabinet Mission Plan—the League, in fact, 
went further to register its annoyance by passing the ‘Direct Action” 
resolution, which started with condemning both the British Govern- 
ment and the Congress for their bad faith, and declared that the 
time had come for resort to Direct Action for the achievement of 
Pakistan. The Working Committee of the League was authorised to 
prepare a programme for such action at once and August 16, 1946, 
was fixed the ‘Direct Action Day’. 


On the ‘D’-Day began the ‘Great Killing’ in Calcutta, and the 
city then under a Muslim League Government was reduced to 
‘bloody shambles’. In October 1946, the Muslims of Noakhali and 
Tipperah (in Bengal) perpetrated untold atrocities on the Hindu 
population of those districts. Asa reaction communal riots broke out 
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in some parts of Bihar and U.P. and in Bombay. A movement for 
the partition of Bengal into two halves—one consisting ofthe Hindu- 
majority areas—was set on foot as the Hindus of the Province feared 
that they would be ground under the heels of a Muslim majority. 

In the meantime the Viceroy invited the President of the 
Congress (Jawaharlal Nehru) to form the Interim Government which 
assumed office on September 2, 1946. The Muslim League kept out 
despite an offer made to it to join the Government. So the Interim 
Government consisted in the first instance of Congress nomine~s only 
—Pandit Nehru, Sardar Patel, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Mr. Raja. opala- 
chari, Dr. John Mathai, Sardar Baldev Singh, Sir Shafaat abniad 
Khan, Mr. Jagjiwan Ram, Syed Ali Zaheer, Mr. C.H. Bhabha,,.Mr. 
Asaf Ali and Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose. Though Mr. Jinnah had 
refused to co-operate, the Viceroy resumed his negotiations with him, 
as a result of which on October 13, the Muslim League decided to 
join the Interim Government to safeguard the interests of the Muslims 
and other minority communities and ‘for other very weighty grounds 
and reasons which are obvious”. On October 26, five nominees of 
the Leegue—Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, Mr. Ghazanfar Ali Khan, Mr. 
Abdul Rab Nishtar, Mr. I.l. Chundrigar and Mr. Jogendra Nath 
Mandal (Scheduled Caste) joined the Interim Government. Two 
seats were already lying vacant and three nominces of the Congress, 
namely, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Syed Ali Zahir and Sir Shafaat 
Ahmad Khan resigned to make room for the League nominees The 
new Interim Government was, as was only expected, a house divided 
against itself with the Congress and the League blocs pulling in diffe- 
rent directions. Pandit Nehru openly declared that, ‘the League 
pursued their aim to enlist British support and tried to establish 
themselves the King’s party.” 

, Even though the League had joined the Interim Government it 
persisted in its refusal to join the Constituent Assembly. 


The Constituent Assembly with the Muslim League remaining 
aloof met for the first time on December 9, 1946, at New Delhi. On 
December 11, this Assembly elected Dr. Rajendra Prasad as its per: 
manent President and only two days latter Jawaharlal Nehru moved 
his famous “Objectives Resolution” (passed on January 22, 1947) 
which declared the Assembly’s firm and solemn resolve that India 
would be an “Independent Sovereign Republic". 


Mr. Attlee’s Announcement, February 20, 1947, The next 
step on the fateful road to India’s destiny was the important 
announcement by the British Prime Minister, Mr. Clement Attlee, 
on February 20, 1947, in which he referred in no uncertain terms tO 
the pronounced differences amongst Indian political parties hamper- 
ing the functioning of the Constituent Assembly according to Plan and 
rendering it not fully representative of India’s variegated population 
pattern. He went on to make the momentous declaration : “The 
present state of uncertainty is fraught with danger and cannot be 
indefinitely prolonged. His Majesty’s Government wish to make 
clear that it is their definite intention to take necessary steps to effect 
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the transference of power to responsible Indian hands by June, 1948." 
If the League continued to boycott the Constituent Assembly, the 
British Government would then have “to consider to whom the 
powers of the Central Government in British India should be handed 
over, on due date, whether as a whole to some form of Central Govern- 
ment for British India, or in some areas to the existing Provinci 
Government or in such other way as may seem most reasonable and: 
in the best interests of the Indian people.” 
the deadline (June 1948) by which the British would quit India and 
envisaged a partition of the country which the Cabinet Mission had 
completely discountenanced. In other words, the British Govern- 
mept in this respect fell back on Cripps Proposals. a 

The publication of this statement was followed by a tearing, 
raging campaign by the League to bring about at any cost the partition 
ofthe country. Things in India were at a bad pass. The League 
resorted to unabashed violence in Calcutta, Assam, the Panjab ánd 
the N.W.F.P., with a view to replace the. non League Ministries in 
the Panjab, Assam and the N.W.F.P. (The statement had clearly 
declared that power might conceivably be transferred, in some cases, to 
Provincial Governments. The League, therefore, made a vigorous 
attempt to instal League Ministries in all the areas covered by 
Pakistan). The League by its tactics of attrition, bringing about 
chaos or near-chaotic conditions, succeeded in dislodging the anti- 
League Ministry in the Panjab where the Governor's rule under 
Section 93 was introduced. In Assam, and the N.W FP. the League, 
however, failed in its strategy. 

It was now becoming increasingly clear to the veriest tyro in 
politics that in the new circumstances—the psychosis of hatred and 
fear —Indian unity was impossible to keep unimpaired. 

The Mountbatten Plan, June 3,1947. The announcement 
that Lord Wavell was to be replaced by Lord Mountbatten as Vice- 
roy was followed by the latter's speedy arrival in India. The new 
Viceroy, a man of tact, energy, and determination, did not let the 
grass grow under his feet, and almost immediately declared his 
intention to complete the transfer of power into Indian hands within 
afew months. To this end he consulted Indian leaders. The Qaid-i- 
‘Azam, intransigent as ever, would not yield an inch in his demand 
for Pakistan. The Congress leaders had by now agreed to the 
principle of Pakistan but insisted on a partition of the provinces 
affected in order to avoid compulsion if Pakistan was unavoidable. 
Shortly after this Lord Mountbatten paid a visit to London for con- 
sultations in May 1947. 

On June 3, 1947, Lord Mountbatten published a statement 
outlining his solution of India’s political problem. Some important 
portions of that statement are here reproduced : ‘It is not the inten- 
tion of His Majesty’s Government to interrupt the work of the existing 
Constituent Assembly...it is clear that any constitution framed by 
this Assembly cannot apply to those parts of the country which are 
unwilling to accept it. His Majesty’s Government are satisfied that 
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the procedure outlined below embodies the best practical method of 
ascertaining the ,wishes of the people of such areas on the issue 
whether their constitution is to be framed —(a) in the existing Consti- 
tuent Assembly ; or (b) in a new and separate Constituent Assembly 
consisting of the representatives of those areas which decide not to 
participate in the existing Constituent Assembly. When this is done 
it will be possible to determine the authority or authorities to whom 
power should be transferred." The Provincial Assemblies of the 
Panjab and Bengal were to mect in two parts, one representing the 
Muslim-majority districts and the other representing the rest of the 
Province, and “the members of the two parts of each Legislative 
Assembly sitting separately will be empowered to vote waether or 
not the Province should be partitioned. If a simple majority of cither 
part decides in favour of partition, partition will take place and 
arrangements would be made accordingly." The Legislative Assembly 
of Sind was to take its own decision at a special meeting. A decision 
of referendum was provided for in the case of the N.W.F.P., the 
Muslim-majority district of Sylhet was also to decide by means of a 
referendum as to whether it would join East Bengal or remain in 


The Plan also made provision for the setting up of a Boundary 
Commission to demarcate boundaries in case partition was to be 
effected. The statement concluded with these words : “His Majesty’s 
Government propose to introduce legislation during the current 
session for the transfer of power this year on a Dominion Status basis 
on one or two successor authorities according to decisions taken as a 
result of this announcement. This will be without prejudice to the 
right of the Indian Constituent Assemblies to decide in due course 
whether or not the part of India in respect of which they have 
authority will remain within the British Commonwealth." 

, In essence, the Plan of 3rd June which formed the basis of the 
Indian Independence Act, 1947, was a further adaptation of the Cripps 
offer of 1942 with two major modifications: the 3rd June Plan 
proposed to transfer power without the slightest delay, while the 
Cripps Proposals contemplated such transfer in an uncertain future. 
Again, the cessation of British sovereignty by the Indian Indepen- 
dence Act was not fettered by any provision for safeguarding the 
interests of minorities, while such a condition was an essential feature 
of the Cripps Proposals. 


Partition of India.. The Plan of 3rd June was accepted by 
all the political parties in the country. The Muslim League was 
jubilant because it had, after all said and done, got their ‘homeland’ 
though it was ‘truncated and moth-eaten’. The Congress accepted 
the partition of the country because it was unavoidable under the 
circumstances. The Sikhs gave in though grudgingly. The Plan 
was put into effect without the slightest delay. The Legislative 
Assemblies of Bengal and the Panjab decided in favour of partition 
of those provinces. East Bengal and West Panjab joined Pakistan ; 
West Bengal and East Panjab remained within the Indian Union. 
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"The referendum in Sylhet resulted in the incorporation of that 
district in East Bengal. Two Boundary Commissions one in respect 
of each province were constituted to demarcate the boundaries of the 
new Provinces. The referendum in the N.W.F.P. decided in favour 
of Pakistan, the Provincial Congress refraining from the referendum. 
Baluchistan and Sind threw in their lot with Pakistan. 


The Indian Independence Act, 1947. The British Govern- 
ment went ahead with its promised legislation, the Indian Indepen- 
dence Bill was introduced in Parliament on July 4, 1947, and the 
Indian Independence Act was enacted after a fortnight on July 18. 
The Act did not provide for any new constitution of India. It was 
only an Act “to enable the representatives of India and Pakistan to 
frame their own constitutions and to provide for the exceedingly 
difficult period of transition." In other words, the Act merely 
formalized and gave legal effect to the promise made by Lord 
Mountbatten in his 3rd June Plan. 


The Act provided for the Partition of India and the establish- 
ment of the two Dominions (India and Pakistan) from the appointed 
date, viz., August 15, 1947 and for the legislative supremacy of these 
Dominions. The British Government divested itself of all powers 
and control over the affairs of the Dominions after the 15th of 
August. Pending the adoption of a new constitution for each Domi- 
nion, the existing Constituent Assembly would be Dominion Legis- 
lature, and either Dominion and every Province would be govern 
by the provisions of the Government of India Act, j935. Each 
Dominion was empowered to modify this. Act through its Governor- 
General np to March 31, 1948, and thereafter by its Constituent 
Assembly. 


The King's right to veto laws or to reserve them for His Majesty’s 
pleasure was transferred to the new Governors-General who were also 
given the right to assent in His Majesty's name any law of the Domi- 
nion Legislature made in its ordinary capacity. Theact also termi- 
nated the suzerainty and paramountcy of the British Crown over the 
Indian States and all treaties, agreements etc., between the two were 
to lapse on August 15. But existing arrangements between these States 
and the Government of India were to continue pending detailed 
negotiations between these States and the new Dominions. Similarly 
agrcements with the tribes of the North West Frontier of India were 
to be negotiated by the successor Dominion. The office of the 
Secretary of State for India was abolished and his work to be taken 
‘over by the Secretary for Gommonwealth Affairs. As a mark of 
‘transfer of power to Indian hands, the words “Emperor of India” 
and “India Imperator" were eter from the Royal style and 
titles, Both the Dominions would have full powers and right to 
go out of the British Commonwealth of Nations should they so 

esire. 


In short, the Act converted India from a dependency of the 


Crown into two’ independent Dominions within the British 
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Commonwealth of Nations. The word ‘independent’ emphasised 
freedom from control from the British Parliament and Whitehall. 


Truly did Mr, Attlee say during the second reading of the 
Indian Independence Bill in the House of Commons: “It is the 


culminating point in a long course of events...the Act of 1935, the ^ 


Declaration at the time of the Cripps Mission, the visit of my Right 
Hon. Friends to India list year, are all steps in the road that !ed up 
eventually to the proposals that I announced to the House on 3rd 
June last. This bill is designed to implement those proposals.” 


The Indian Independence Act, 1947, was the swan-song «f£ the 


British power as far as India was concerned and was acclaimed aS —— 


“the noblest and greatest law ever enacted by the British Patlia- 
ment." 


The Indian Independence Act, 1947, closed the chapter of 


British rule in India which had lasted for nearly two centuries. The | 


India which the British left in 1947 was very different to the archaic 
country which their diplomacy and arms had mastered about 150 
years earlier, Not only external conditions but the soul of India 
itself had greatly changed during this century and a half. The Act 
of 1947 not only closed a chapter, it also at the same time opened a 
new and glorious chapter of free India. 


Sovereign Democratic Republic. After the passing of the 
Objective Resolution, referred to earlier, the Constituent Assembly 
went on to frame a Constitution for India, that is, for the whole 
country except Sind, Baluchistan, the N.W.F.P., West Panjab and 
East Bengal—the areas now constituting Pakistan. On August 29, 
1947, the Indian Constituent Assembly set up a Drafting Committee 


to prepare a Draft Constitution for India, The Report of this. 


Committee was put up on February 21 next. The Draft Constitu- 


tion was widely circulated and subjected to much discussion both in - 


the public jw and on the public platform, and after more than 
nine months was introduced in the Constituent Assembly, on 
November 5, 1918. Not less than the mammoth figure of 7,635 
amendments were proposed of which only one-third were actually 
moved. The Constitution was finally adopted on November 26, 
1949, and came into force on January 26, 1950. The eleven sessions 


of the Constituent Assembly were spread over almost three full ^ 


years while the consideration of the Draft Constitution took 114 
days. The result certainly justified these stupendous labours of a 
band of able and devoted patriots who performed their strenuous 
task conscientiously. 


India on becoming a Republic on January 26, 1950, was to 
cease to have any constitutional connection with the British Crown. 
But the Constituent Assembly endorsed the decision of the Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers’ Conference of April 1949 according to 
which India remains a member of the Commonwealth without owing 
allegiance to the Crown. 
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The Preamble to the Constitution lays down that it is the 
people of India who have resolved to constitute India into à Sove- 
reign Democratic Republic. The Constitution lays down Directive 
Principles of State Policy, assures Fundamental Rights of citizenship 
and makes special provisions for minorities, besides providing for the 
general framework of Government. 


We may conclude with the observations made by Lord 
Pethic Lawrence, former Secretary of State for India, immediately 
after the new Constitution came into force : 


«Events move rapidly today in what was once described as the 
‘Urchanging East. Nowhere have they moved faster than in India. 
It is less than five years sincé many of her leading statesmen were in 
detention under the British Raj. A year later, they together with the 
leaders of what is now Pakistan and representatives of some hundreds 
of Indian Princes were negotiating with the British Cabinet Mission. 
A little more than another year and the Britith rule had come to an 
end, partition was an accomplished fact, and India and Pakistan 
had become new ‘Dominions’. Now on January 26, 1950, India 
having integrated the States within herarea and having created a 
Constitution for herself, become a Republic and with the full 
concurrence of the United Kingdom and her sister nations, remains a 
member of the British Commonwealth. 


“What a wonderful chapter of human: history ! And how 
differently it might have turned out butforthe courage and wisdom 
of the principal actors. Where so many have given so much it may 
seem invidious to single out individual names. Yet I feel I must 
pay special tribute to those Indians who have filled so worthily the 
principal roles. To Mahatma Gandhi who stood unflinchingly for 
Indian Independence and who, once partition was decided upon, 
threw his life into the scales to prevent civil strife; to Shri Raja- 
gopalachari, the eminent citizen of Madras, the first Indian Governor- 
General who strove without ceasing to effect a settlement both. 
between the British and Indian and between Muslim and Hindu ; to 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Deputy Prime Minister, who so brilliantly 
achieved his ambition to bring into a united whole the Provinces 
and the States of India. Last, but not least, to the Prime Minister, 
Pandit Nehru, son of an illustrious father, who, by his far-seeing 
wisdom, has won the respect both of his own countrymen and the 
people of the world. So long as India continues to produce men 
and women of their calibre, I have no fear for her future. 


“But I recall to mind the words of the famous American poet, 
Walt Whitman, who in the ‘Song of the Open Road’ wrote : 


Have the past struggles succeeded ? 
What has succeeded ? Yourself ? 
Your Nation ? Nature ? 
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«Now understand me well; it is provided in the essence of 
y fruition of success, no matter what, shall come ^ 


a greater success necessary." 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 


GROWTH OF MUSLIM COMMUNALISM AND THE 
PARTITION OF INDIA 


To look upon the communal problem in India merely as the 
Hindu-Muslim question or of religious antagonism between the 
Hindus and the Muslims is misleading. The communal problem 
in India was more political than religious. Apart from the Hindus 
and the Muslims there was a third party in the communal triangle ; 
the Britisb rulers interposed themselves between the Hindus and the 


Muslims and thus created a communal triangle of which they 
remained the base. 


The strongest arm of the communal triangle was the British 
rulers. They were neither the friends of the Muslims nor the 
foes of the Hindus ; they were the true friends of British Imperialism 
and acted on the tested and tried maxim of Divide et Impera, Lord 
John Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay (1853-60), wrote in a minute, 
“Divide et Impera was the old Roman motto and it should be ours". 
Sir John Strachey, another eminent British Civilian wrote, “The exis- 
tence, side by side, of hostile creeds among the Indian pere is one 
of the strong points in our political position in India.” pill the 
seventies of the l9th century it suited the Imperial interest to 
support the Hindus and they did it. The early British economic and 
educational policies benefited the Hindus more than the Muslims. 
The British looked upon the Muslims as chief conspirators in the 
Revoltof 1857. The Wahabi movement confirmed their suspicion. 
The British Government deliberately adopted the policy of suppress- 
ing the Muslims. However, a change in British policy is perceptible 
towards the seventies. The Hindus, politically more advanced than 
the Muslims, demanded more share for Indians in higher services, 
agitated for grant of political rights, introduction of representative 
government etc. The Hindus pesed a serious menace to the stability of - 
British rule in India than the politically, economically and education- 
alyr backward Muslims. This marked the beginning of a change in 
Butish policy towards the two communities. The Anglo-Indian 
bureaucracy which worked at the grass-roots of British administration 
in India worked for a change in British policy. W.W. Hunter's book 
The Indian Mussalmans (published in 1871) described ‘the Muslims 
too weak for Rebellion’ and pleaded for a change of official attitude 
towards the Muslim community. Mr. Theodore Beck, the first 
British Principal of the newly-started M.A.O. College, played a notable 
role in mobilising Muslim opinion and influencing British policy 
towards the Muslims. 
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Sir Syed Ahmad Khan. The utterances and changing policies 
of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan clearly indicate the strong political under- 
tones of the communal problem. Sir Syed started as an advocate of 
a united Indian nation and preached Hindu-Muslim unity but later 
changed his views to become a staunch nent of the Indian 
National Congress ; he fell into line with the British Imperialists 

Sir Syed Ahmad Khan started his political career as an advo- 
cate of Hindu-Muslim amity. He described the Hindus and the 
Muslims as “two eyes of a beautiful bride. $e. India." In a speech 
delivered in 1884 he said, “Do you not inhabit the same land !...... 
Remember that the words Hindu and Mahomedan are only meant 
for religious distinction—otherwise all persons, whether Hindu or ^ 
Mm the Christians who reside in this country, are all 
in this particular respect belonging to one and the same nation." 
Addressing a Panjabi Hindu audience Sir Syed said that every 
inhabitant of India is a Hindu and added, *Iam therefore sorry 
that you do not regard me asa Hindu". Ina speech delivered at 
Gurdaspur in 1884 Sir Syed said, “We should try to become one 
heart and soul and act in unison, If united, we can support cach 
other ; if not, the effect of one against the other would tend to the 
destruction and downfall of both". 

Contrast with this Sir Syed’s en at Meerut on 16 March 

1888 where he maintained that the Hindus and Muslims were not 
only two nations, but as two warring nations who could never 

i a common itical life should ever the British quit 
India. Why this sudden change in Syed Ahmad's outlook and policy ! 
E. Muslim demand for separate electorates almost synchronized 
with the introduction of the system of election in the constitution 
of local bodies. in the Central. Legislature in January 1883 
on Ripon's Bill for establishment of local self-government in the 
Gen Provinces, Syed Ahmad Khan referred to the vital difference 
between different Indian: races and different religions, the unequal 
or disproportionate of education among different sections 
of the population and expressed the fear that any system of 
election, pure. and simple, would result in the larger community 
overriding the interest of the smaller community. A true devotee of 
the Musiim cause, Syed Ahmad Khan was fully aware of Muslim 
backwardness in the fields of education and politics and came to the 
conclusion that India was not fit for. the introduction of Western 
political institutions like representative or responsible government, 
for his.community could not get its due share in it. This fear took 
the form of Hinduphobia and loomed large in all subsequent. Muslim 
political thinking. 

The Anglo-Indian administrators were quick to work on Muslim 
apprehensions and strove to drive a wedge between the Hindus and 
the Muslims. The three English Principals of the M.A.O. College, 
Beck, Morrison and Archbold, gave the pro-British and anti-Hindu bias 
to the Aligarh Movement. The Aligarh Movement worked to instil 
into the minds of the Muslims a spirit of loyalty towards the British 
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Crown and worked consciously and deliberately to keep them away 
from the main stream of Indian political life. In August 1888 Syed 
Ahmad Khan set up the United Indian Patriotic Association. with 
the avowed object of countering the Congress and 
policy in d and in India and to wean away e from the 
Congress. This was followed a few years later (1893) by the exclu- 
sively sectarian Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental Defence Association 
of Upper India to keep the Muslims aloof from political agitation and 
to strengthen British rule in India. 


The Simla Deputation, 1 October 1906. The Imperial admi- 
nistrators right from the Secretary of State in England to the District 
Officer in India, all were convinced that adequate ‘counterpoises’ 
to the growing strength of the Indian National Congress must be 
found, if the British rule in India was to be stable. One such counter- 
poise thought about was the official acceptance of the principle of 
separate Muslim electorates i.e. reservation of seats for the Muslim 
community and election to such seats to be made by separate Muslim 


electorates. The o unity presented itself because a new scheme 
of constitutional reforms was being considered. 


Inspired by Principal Archbold of M.A.O. College, Aligarh, 
H.H. the Aga Khan, waited in a deputation on Lord Minto at 
Simla on 1 October 1906. The Deputation was described by Maulana 
Mohammad Ali as a ‘command performance’. Mr. Archbold prepared 
the draft of the Muslim Address, acted as a liaison between the 
Government and Muslim leaders and. saw to the success of the Depu- 
tation to the last detail. The Deputationists expressed sentiments of 
loyalty to the British Crown, showed grateful appreciation of the 
British Government's policy of introducing further reforms, but expres- 
sed the apprehension that if the principle of ‘election’ was introduced 
without conceding reservation of seats for the Muslims it would prove 
detrimental to their interests. The Deputationists demanded the 
reservation of seats for the Muslim community not only on the basis 
of their population but on the basis of their political importance and 
their services to the defence of the Empire. Lord Minto gladly 
accepted the Muslim demand for separate communal electorates. He 
earned a pat from Lord Morley, the Secretary of State, who wrote on 
5 October 1906, “Your address was admirable alike in spirit, in the 
choice of topics and in the handling......It has been thoroughly 
appreciated here by the press and the people......It seems as if all had 
gone excellently .....””. 


Foundation of the Muslim League, 30 December 1906. In 
the wake of the fateful Simla Deputation the Muslim leaders mooted 
the idea ofa Central Muhammadan Association to look exclusively 
after the interests of the Muslim community. The All-India Muslim 
League was formerly inaugurated on 30 December 1906 with the 
following aims and objects : 


(a) To promote among Indian Moslems feelings of loyalty 
towards the, British Government and to remove any raisconception that 
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may arise, as to the intentions of the Government with regard to any 
of its measures , 


(b) To protect the political and other rights of the Indian 
Moslems and to place their needs and aspirations before the Govern- 
ment in temperate language ; E 

(c) So far as possible, without prejudice to the objects mentioned 


under (a) and (b), to promote friendly relations between Moslems and 
other communities of Indi 


Thus, from its very inception the Muslim League was a 
communal body established*to look after the political rights and 
interests of the Muslim community alone. This character it more 
or less retained till 1947. 


P 

The true political ideals of the League are apparent from 
Nawab Waqar-ul-Mulk's speech delivered at Aligarh. The Nawab 
said, *God forbid, if the British rule disappears from India, Hindus 
will lord over it; and we will be in constant danger of our life, 
property and honour. The only way for the Muslims to escape this 
danger is to help in the continuance of the British rule. If the 
Muslims are heartily with the British, then that rule is bound to 
endure. Let the Muslims consider. themselves as a British army 


ready to shed their blood and sacrifice their lives for the British 
Crown". 


, For about a decade after 1913 the Muslim League came under 
the influence of progressive Muslim leaders like Maulana Mohammad 
Ali, Maulana Mozhar-ul-Huq, Syed Wazir Hussain, Hasan Iman 
and MA. Jinnah (then a nationalist). From 1920 to 1923 the 
activities of the Muslim League remained suspended. However, 
the appointment of the Simon Commission (1927-30) and the 
Round Table Conferences at London (1930-32) that followed again 
brought the Muslim League into activity. M.A Jinnah, now a - 
communalist, became its undisputed leader. The Communal 
Award (1932) of the British Government further widened the gulf 
between the Hindus and the Muslims. 


s Ministries and the Muslim League, 1937-39. 
The first elections for the vincial legislative councils under the 
Government of India Act 1935 were held in 1937. The Muslim Lea- 
gue contested the elections to various legislative bodies but achieved 
moderate success. Out of the 485 reserved Muslim seats, the League 
could capture only 110 seats. Even in the Muslim-majority provinces 
of the Panjab, the North West Frontier Province, Bengal and Sind the 
League was trounced by rival Muslim parties. The Congress party 
gained an absolute majority in Bombay, Madras, U.P., Bihar, Orissa 
and the Central Provinces and was the largest single party in the 
N.W.F.P. The Congress decided to accept office in July 1937. The 
Muslim League hoped to form coalition ministries with the Congress 
in provinces like Bengal, Assam and the Panjab and desired the 
Congress to take Muslim League ministers in U.P. and Bihar. 
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The Congress, consistent with its principles and policies and being 
proud of its non-communal outlook aud policies—liberation of the 
country and amelioration of the condition of the masses—advised 
Muslim League members to sign the Congress pledge and become 
its members, if they desired to accept res ponsibilities of office. 


Mr. Jinnah interpreted these moves of the Congress as a calcu- 
lated policy against the Muslim League. He levelled ‘sweeping and 
fantastic’ allegations against the Congress ministries, dubbed the 
Congress a Hindu organisation out to crush all minorities. He came 
to the conclusion that the Muslims could expect neither justice 
norfair-play from Congress ministries, In 1938 the Muslim 
League appointed a committee under the chairmanship of the Raja 
ofPirpur to report on the oppressions of the Muslims in what it called 
“Hindu Congress Provinces". The Pirpur Report fabricated cases 
of alleged horrible atrocities perpetrated on the "Muslims by the 
Hindus. The Report also observed, “The conduct of the Congress 
Governments seems to substantiate the theory that there is something 
like identity of purpose between the Congress and the Hindu Mahasa- 
bha....We Muslims feel that, notwithstanding the non-commumal pro- 
fessions of the Congress and the desire of a few Congressmen to follow 
a truly national policy, a vast majority of the Congress members are 
Hindus who look forward, after many centuries of British and Muslim 
rule, to the re-establishment of a purely Hindu Raj”. The general 
attitude towards the Congress was, “The Muslims think that no 
tyranny can be as great as the tyranny of a majority." 


The Muslim Leaugue observed a ‘Day of Deliverance and 
Thanks-giving’ when the Congress ministries resigned in October 
1939 over the war issue. 


The Two-Nation Theory and the Demand For Pakistan : 
The poet and political thinker Mohammad Iqbal is thought to be the 
originator of the idea of a separate Muslim state for the Indian 
Muslims. Inspired by the spirit of Pan-Islamism, Iqbal declared at 
the Allahabad session of the All India Muslim League, held in 1930, 
“I have no hesitation in declaring that if the principle that the Indian 
Muslim is entitled to full and free development on the lines of his 
own culture and tradition in his own Indian homeland is recognised 
as the basis of a permanent communal settlement...... I would like 
to see the Panjab, North West Frontier Province, Sind and Baluchis- 
tan amalgamated into a single State. Self-government within the 
British empire or without the British empire, the formation of a 
consolidated North-West Indian Muslim State appears to me to be the 
final destiny of the Muslims, at least of North-West India". 


'The idea of a separate homeland for Muslims to be called 
Pakistan took a definite shape in the mind of a young under-graduate 
at Cambridge, Rahmat Ali. He visualised the Panjab, N.W.F.P. 
(also called Afghan Province), Kashmir, Sind, and Baluchistan as the 
national home of the Indian Muslims which he called Pakistan. The 
word Pakistan was formed by taking the initials of the first. four and 
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the last of the fifth. Rahmat Ali maintained that the Hindus and 
Muslims were fundamentally distinct nations. He wrote, “Our 
religion, culture, history, tradition, literature, economic system, laws 
of inheritance, succession and marriage are fundamentally different 
from those of the Hindus. These differences are not confined to the 
broad basic principles. They extend to the minute details of our 
lives. We, Muslims and Hindus, do not interdine ; we do not 
intermarry. Our national customs and calendars, even our diet and 
dress, are different." 


The most unequivocal declaration of the Hindus and Muslims 
as separate nationalities was made by M.A. Jinnah at the Lahore 
session of the League in March 1940, “They (Hindus and Muslims) 
are not religions in the strict sense of the word, but are, in fact, 
different and distinct social orders, and it is a dream that Hindus and 
Muslims can ever evolve a common nationality...... The Hindus and 
Muslims belong to two different religious philosophies, social customs, 
literatures.... To yoke together two such nations under a single State, 
one of anumerical minority and the other as a majority, must lead 
to growing discontent and final destruction of any fabric that may 
be so built up for the government of such a state.” j 


Demanding the partition of India the Muslim League passed 
the resolution : “It is the considered view of this session of the All- 
India Muslim League that no constitutional plan would be workable 
in this country or acceptable to the Moslems unless it is designed 
on the following basic principle, viz., that. geographically continuous 
units are demarcated into regions which should be so constituted with 
such territorial readjustments as may be necessary, that the areas 
in which the Moslems are numerically in a majority, as in the 
North-Western and Eastern zones of India, should be grouped 
to constitute independent states in which the constituent units 
shall be autonomous and sovercign...... " This resolution did not 
specify the areas in the proposed state of Pakistan. In 1942 Mr. 
Jinnah explained to Professor Coupland that Pakistan would be “a 
Moslem State. or States comprising N.W.F.P., the Panjab, and Sind 
on the one side of India and Bengal on the other". He did no! 
mention Baluchistan and Assam, nor did he claim Kashmir and 
Hyderabad. However, in a Memorandum to the Cabinet Mission on 
12 May 1946, the Muslim League demanded 
provinces (Panjab, N.W.F.P., Baluchistan 
shall be grouped together as one Group". | 


Thus the Lahore session of the Musli e i 
Ambition and a Programme. EE tan 


“the six Muslim 
Sind, Bengal, Assam) 


za The Second World War and Furtherance of the Pakistan 
an 


i The August Offer, 1940. In response to the Congress offer 
for co-operation with the British Government conditional on its 
declaration of “the full independence of India" and formation of a 


p 
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Provisional National Government at the Centre, Lord Linlithgow 
in August 1940 offered the plan of setting up a constitution-making 
body after the war but assured the minorities that the British 
Government would not agree to any system of government whose 
authority is directly denied by large and powerful elements in India’s 
national life. The Muslim League welcomed this part of the 
August Offer and passed the resolution, “The tition of India is the 
only solution of the most difficult problem of India’s future consti- 
tution”. i 

Cripps Mission, 1942. The Cripps Plan (March-April 1942) 
carried further the Muslim League's demand for the partition of 
India. The Draft Declaration of the British Government contained 
thé provision for acceptance of the new constitution of India to be 
framed after the end of the war, subject to the condition : A 

“Any Province of British India might refuse to accept the new 
Constitution and choose to retain its existing constitutional position, 
provision being made for its subsequent accession to the Indian 
Union if it so decided. 

With such non-acceding Provinces, if they so desired, the 
British Government would be prepared to agree upon a new Constitu- 
tion, giving them the same full status as the Indian Union." 

The Muslim League rejected this Cripps Plan and reiterated 
the demand for Pakistan. 

Wavell Plan, 1945. Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State, announ- 
ced in the House of Commons on 14 June 1945, “The offer of March 
1942 stands in its entirety without change or qualification". The re- 
constitution of the Governor-General's Executive Council was proposed 
to be done by nominating all of them except the Commander-in-Chief 
from amongst leaders of Indian political life. The Executive Council 
was to have ‘a balanced representation of the main communities, in- 
cluding equal proportions of Muslims and Caste Hindus”. Lord Wavell 
called a conference at Simla in June-July 1945 to sort out an agree- 
ment between the Congress and the Muslim League. The Congress 
proposed to include two Congress Muslims out of its quota. Mr. Jinnah 
insisted that all Muslim members of the Council must be nominated 
by the League. Lord Wavell announced the breakdown of the 
Conference, giving the general impression that Mr. Jinnah had been 
given the veto to torpedo all constitutional advance in India. 

The Cabinet Mission, 1946. In the elections of 1945-46 the 
Muslim League captured an overwhelming majority of Muslim seats 
in all the provinces except the N.W.F.P. The Muslim League 
secured 75% of the total Muslim votes. The Congress party formed 
government in all the Hindu-majority provinces and the N.W.F.P., 
while the League came in power in Bengal and Sind. In the Panjab a 
Unionist ministry was formed although the League was the single 
largest party. The clections demonstrated that the Muslim League 
was a strong political party in the country. 


The Cabinet Mission comprising Lord Pethick Lawrence 
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(Secretary of State), Sir Stafford Cripps (President of the Board of 
Trade) and Mr. A.V. Alexander (First Lord of the Admirality) 
reached India in March 1946. Meanwhile Prime Minister Attlee an- 
nounced in the House of Commons that a minority could not be allow- 
ed to put a veto on the advance of the majority. 


The Cabinet Mission rejected the demand for Pakistan and 
suggested instead a Central Government in charge of Foreign Affairs, 
Defence and Communications. It, however, conceded the Muslim 
League’s demand half way by grouping the provinces in three 
groups (viz., Hindu-majority provinces of Madras, Bombay, C.P., U.P., 
Bihar and Orissa to form Group A; Muslim-majority provinces of 
Panjab, N.W.F.P. and Sind to form Group B ; and Bengal and Assam 
to form Group C). The “full autonomy" to the provinces and the 
provision for Grouping gave tothe Muslim League *the substance 
of Pakistan". 


Further, the Cabinet Mission plan laid down procedure for the 
election of a Constitution-making body. In the election to the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, the Congress won 199 of the 210 General seats, the 
League bagged 73 of the 78 Muslim seats. Mr. Jinnah maintained 
that the Congress having support of 211 members out of the total 
strength of 296 of the Constituent Assembly would place the Muslims 
at their mercy. He, therefore, demanded two Constitution-making 
bodies, one for the people of India and one for Pakistan. 


Direct Action and Communal Riots, 1946-47. The Muslim 
League withdrew its acceptance of the Cabinet Mission Plan and 
observed 16 August 1946 as ‘Direct Action Day’. Direct Action was 
not directed for wresting Pakistan from the hands of the unwilling 
British Government but was directed against the Hindus. The 


League organised communal riots in Bengal, U.P., Bombay, Panjab, 
Sind and N.W.F.P. 


In the Interim Government formed on September 2, 1946 under 
the leadership of Mr. J.L. Nehru, the Muslim League refused to join, 
later agreed to join on 26 October 1946, not *to work it but to wreck 


iť from inside. All the same the Muslim League refused to join the 
lonstituent Assembly. : 


Attlee's Statement, February 1947. Prime Minister Attlee 
announced in the House of Commons the “definite intention" of the 
British Government  *to effect the transference of power to res- 
ponsible Indian hands by a date not later than June 1948”. In the 
absence of the Muslim League’s co-operation the British Government 
would have “to consider to whom the powers of the Central Govern- 
ment in British India should be handed over, on due date, whether 
as a whole to some form of Central Government for British India, or 
in some areas to the existing Provincial Governments, or in such other 
way asmay seem most reasonable and in the best interests of the 
Indian people". Thus the British Government's decision to maintain 
some sort of unity of. India underwent a change and it veered round 
to the possibility of setting up Pakistan. 
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Mountbatten Plan of Partition of India, 3 June 1947. Lord 
Mountbatten who succeeded Lord Wavell as Viceroy of India in 
March 1947 offered a plan for the partition of India in his 3 June 1947 
announcement. The plan provided for referendum in N.W.F.P. to 
decide whether the province would join India or Pakistan. A referen- 
dum was to be held in the Muslim-majority district of Sylhet (Assam) 
to decide whether the district would join East Bengal or remain part 
of Assam. The Legislative Assemblies of Bengal and Panjab were to 
meet each in two sections or parts (one representing the Muslim 
majority districts and the other the rest of the province) to decide 
by a simple majority whether the province was to be partitioned or 
not. The Hindu members of the Panjab and Bengal Assemblies 
de@ided in favour of partition of those provinces. East Bengal and 
West Panjab decided to join Pakistan while West Bengal and East 
Panjab joined India. The referendum in Sylhet district of Assam 
went in favour of Pakistan. N.W.F.P. decided to join Pakistan. 

The Indian Independence Act, 1947. The Indian Indepen- 
dence Act passed by the British Parliament in July 1947 provided for 
the setting up of two independent dominions of India and Pakistan 
with effect from 15 August 1947. 

The partition of India was inevitable and unavoidable. It was 
the logical culmination of the long-standing British policy of Divide 
and Rule and the Muslim League’s ideology of communalism and 
separatedness. The two worked together and forced the Indian 
National Congress to agree to the partition of India. Credit must 
also be given to Mr. M.A. Jinnah for his adroit handling of the 
political situation. He was a very shrewd politician and often 
dodged his political rivals by clever somersaults. He rose from strength 
to strength and earned the epithet of the Qaid-i-Azam (Great 
Organiser). Jawahar Lal Nehru attributes the growth of Muslim 
communalism to the delay in the growth of a strong Muslim middle 
class; this enabled the League to work up the psychology of fear 
among the emotionally excitable Muslim masses. The cry of ‘Islam 
in Danger’ brought the Muslim masses under the banner of the 
League and Mr. Jinnah stood forth as the political Messiah. All 
said, the acts of omission and commission on the part of the Hindu 
Mahasabha further fanned the fanaticism of the Muslim League. Mr. 
V.D. Savarkar, the President of the Mahasabha, advocated ‘an 
uncompromising doctrine of Hindu ascendancy’ and openly announced 
that ‘the only way to deal with the Hindu-Muslim schism was to 
insist that all India was Hindustan and that the Muslims must 
reconcile themselves to the status of a minority community in a 
democratic state which orders life by majority rule’. 

SELECT OPINIONS 

Jawaharlal Nehru. I suppose it was the compulsion of 
events and the feeling that we wouldn’t get out of that deadlock or 
morass by pursuing the way we had done ; it became worse and 
worse. Further a feeling that even if we got freedom for India with 
that background it would be very weak India, that is, a federal India 
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with far too much power in the federating units. A larger India 
would have constant troubles, constant disintegrating pulls. And 
also the fact that we saw no other way of getting our freedom —in the 
near future I mean. And so we accepted it and said, let us build up 
a strong India. And if others do not want to be in it, well how can 
we and why should we force them to be in it ? 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. I felt that if we did not accept 
partition, India would be split into many bits and would be comple- 
tely ruined. My experience of office for one year convinced me that 
the way we have been proceeding would lead us to disaster. We 
would not have had one Pakistan but several. We would have had 
Pakistan cells in every office. É 

C. H. Philips. The growing division of opinion between the 
Congress and Muslim League produced a deadlock which throughout 
the war remained unbroken despite successive British offers, notably 
in the Cripps plan of 1942 and in the three-tired proposal of 1946. 
At this stage the British Government, placing its emphasis on respon- 
sible rather than strictly representative government, and on the 
maintenance of the unity of India, failed to carry the Congress and 
Muslim League with it. Indians were concerned rather with the 
struggle for effective power and, on the Muslim League’s side, with 
the implications for them of representative government. Alarmed by’ 
the fact that with its weakening civil and military resources in India 
it could no longer guarantee the maintenance of law and order, the 
British Government declared in February 1947 that the transfer of 
power must be completed by June 1948. The final, headlong rush 


S. ig S and partition was in fact completed by 15th August 


. Harold Laski. But as long as every vested interest in India 
is, like the Moslem interest, encouraged, openly or secretly, to believe 
that it will get better terms for dependence upon us than from a real 
attempt at accommodation with other interests, of course agreement 
between them is not forthcoming...in the same way, though more 
subtly, as the Conservative party has long patronised the separation 
of Ulster, and with the same evil consequences. 


Allan Campbell-Johnson. The time-limit (set by Lord 
Attlee for transfer of power i.c. June 1948) was in effect the logical 
conclusion of the policy decision of the British Government early in 
the war to cease recruitment for the Indian Civil Service. The nor- 
mal complement of the Service was never much more than eleven 
hundred ; by November 1946 it had fallen to five hundred and twenty 
British officers in senior positions, with the remainder Indians... The 
tremendous bureaucratic growth of work coinciding with the decline 
in the number of British senior officials made it clear, quite apart 
from other considerations, that it was going to be virtually impossible 
to hold onto India administratively beyond 1949. It is doubtful 
whether the police establishment was strong enough by 1947 to en- 
force any policy opposed by both major parties, and it is fair to say 
that any large military commitments in India to maintain the Raj 
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would have been wholly unacceptable to the British Government or 


people. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE INDIAN REPUBLIC 


The Constitution of India was finalised by the Constituent 
Assembly on November 26, 1949 and came into force on January 26, 
1950. 

The Indian Constitution is a very long and elaborate document. 
It originally contained 395 Articles arranged in twenty-two parts and 
eight Schedules. Since then additions have been made by numeros 
amendments and some provisions have been repealed. i2 

The Preamble. The Preamble to the Constitution reads : 

We, The People of India, having solemnly resolved to constitute 
India into a Sovereign Democratic Republic and to secure to all its 
citizens : 

JUSTICE, social, economic and political ; 

LIBERTY of thought, expression, belief, faith and worship ; 


EQUALITY of status and of opportunity ; 
and to promote among them all 


FRATERNITY assuring the dignity of the individual and the 
unity of the Nation ; 


In our Constituent Assembly this twenty-sixth day of Novem- 
ber, 1949, do hereby adopt, enact and give to ourselves this 
Constitution. 


Thus the sovereign authority in India is vested in the people. 
The four essentials of democracy—Justice, Liberty, Equality and Fra- 
ternity—are the principal objectives of the Constitution. The chapters 
on Fundamental Rights and Directive Principles of State Policy 
contain elaborate provisions for giving practical shape to these basic 
principles. 

Fundamental Rights. Therights which a constitution gua- 
rantees to the citizens are usually known as Natural Rights or Fun- 
damental Rights. Democracy means the government of the majority 
party. Fundamental Rights aim at preventing the government in 
power and the legislature from becoming totalitarian ; in so doing 
Fundamental Rights afford the individual an opportunity for fuller 
self-development. Fundamental Rights are justiciable and any citizen 
can move the Supreme Court for their enforcement. The Supreme 
Court can declare all laws inconsistent with or in derogation of the 
Fundamental Rights as void. However, the Fundamental Rights are 
not absolute and the State is allowed to impose limitations on them in 
case of necessity. The Supreme Court in its latest majority-judge- 
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ment (April 1973) has upheld the power of the Parliament to amend 
the Fundamental Rights provided it does not alter its basic frame- 
work. 


Part II of the Constitution provides for seven broad categories of 
Fundamental Rights, viz., (i) Right to Equality including equality 
before the law, prohibition of discrimination on grounds of religion, 
race, caste, sex, or place of birth and e uality of opportunity in 
matters of employment ; (ii) Right to Freedom of speech and expres- 
sion, assembly, association or union, movement, residence, acquisition 
and disposal of property and the right to practise any profession or 
occupation subject to the security of the State, friendly relations with. 
foreign countries, public order, decency and morality ; (Hi) Right 
@yainst Exploitation, prohibiting all forms of forced labour, child 
labour and traffic in human beings ; (iv) Right to Freedom of Religion 
and free profession, practice and propagation of religion ; (") Cultural 
and Educational Rights to minorities to conserve their culture, language 
and script and to receive education and establish and administer edu- 
cational institutions of their choice ; (vi) Right to Property subject to- 
the right of the State to compulsory acquisition for public purposes 
after payment of compensation ; (vii) Right to Constitutional Reme- 
dies for the enforcement of Fundamantal Rights. 


Directive Principles of State Policy. While the Fundamen- 
tal Rights are enforceable through law courts, the Directive Principles 
of State Policy are not enforceable by any court of law. These prin- 
ciples are in the nature of extra-legal instructions issued to the legis- 
lature and the Executive for their guidance. The principles have 
been described as “fundamental in the governance of the country and’ 
it shall be the duty of the State to apply these principles in making 
laws" (Article 37). 


The Constitution declares India to be a democratic republic. 
But mere political democracy is not of much value unless it 
is accompanied by social and economic democracy. These princi- 
ples lay down that the State shall strive “to promote the welfare 
of the people by securing and protecting as effectively as it may a 
social order in which justice, social, economic and political, shall 
inform all the institutions of the national life’. The principles 
further require the State to direct its policy in such a manner as to 
secure the right of all men and women toan adequate means of 
livelihood, equal pay for equal work, and within the limits of its 
economic capacity and development to make effective provision for 
securing the right to work, education and public assistance in the 
event of unemployment, old age, sickness, disablement etc. The 
State shall also secure for the workers humane conditions of work, a 
decent standard of life and full enjoyment of leisure and social and 
cultural opportunities. 

In the economic sphere, the State js required to direct its- 
policy ina manner as to secure the distribution of ownership and’ 
control of the material resources ofthe community to subserve the 
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-common good and to ensure that the operation of the economic sys- 
tem does not result in the concentration of wealth and means oí 
production to common detriment. 


Some Principles are meant to promote and realise the Gandhian 
principles like organisation of village panchayats, promotion of 
cottage industries, enforcement of prohibition, betterment of educa- 
tional and economic interests of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
"Tribes etc. 


Another group of Directive Principles emphasise provision of frec 
and compulsory education for children below 14 years of age, separa- 
tion of the judiciary from the executive and the promotion of inter- 
national peace and security and honourable relations between nations, 
respect for international law and treaty obligations and settlement of 
international disputes by arbitration. 


The Union Executive. The Union Executive consists of the 
President, Vice-President and the Council of Ministers with the Prime 
Minister at its head. 

The President is elected by an electoral college consisting of the 
elected members of both Houses of Parliament and the elected mem- 
bers of the legislative assemblies of the States in accordance with the 
system of proportional representation by means of the single transfera- 
ble vote. The term of the office of the President is five years and he 
is eligible for re-election. The President must be a citizen of India, 
not less than 35 years of age and eligible for election as member of 
the House of the People. He is entitled toa rent-free official resi- 
dence and a monthly salary of Rs. 10,000 besides prescribed allow- 
ances. The President can be impeached for any violation of the 
Constitution and can be removed from office in accordance with the 
procedure laid down in Article 61. 


The President, in his capacity as head of State, is empowered to 
make appointments ; summon, prorogue, address, send messages to 
Parliament and dissolve the House of the People ; issue ordinances 
when the Parliament is in recess, make recommendations for introdu- 
cing or moving money bills and give assent to bills ; grant pardons, 
reprieves, respites or remissions of punishment and suspend, remit or 
commute sentences in certain cases. The executive power of the 
Union vested in the President is exercised by him either directly or 
through officers of the Government in accordance with the 
Constitution. 

The Vice-President, The Vice-President is elected by the 
members of both Houses of Parliament in accordance with the system 
of proportional representation by means of the single transferable vote. 
He must be a citizen of India, not less than 35 years of age and 
eligible for election as a member of the Council of State. His term of 
office is five years. "The Vice-President is the ex-officio Chairman of 
the Council of State and acts as President when the latter is unable 
to discharge his functions due to illness, absence or any other cause, 

or till the election of a new President in case of a vacancy. The 
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Vice-President can be removed from office by a resolution of the 
Council of States. : 


Council of Ministers. The Council of Ministers with the 
Prime Minister at the head aids and advises the President in the 
exercise of his functions. The Prime Minister is appointed by the 
President who also appoints other Ministers on the advice of the 
Prime Minister. The Council of Ministers is collectively responsible 
to the House of the People. It is the duty of the Prime Minister to 
communicate to the President all decisions of the Council of 
Ministers relating to the administration and legislation and to furnish 
such other information as the President may call for. 


` The Union Parliament. The Legislature of the Union, also 
called Parliament, consists of the President and the two Houses known 
as Rajya Sabha (Conncil of States) and Lok Sabha (House of the 
People). 

The Rajya Sabha. The Council of States consists of not more 
than 250 members, 12 of whom are nominated by the President and 
the rest are elected. It is a permanent body not subject to dissolution, 
but one-third of the members retire at the expiration of every second 

‘year. The elections to the Council are indirect, the quota of seats 
allotted to each State is provided in the Fourth Schedule to the Consti- 
tution. The elected members of the Legislative Assembly of the 
State elect members for the Council of States in accordance with the 
system of proportional representation by means of the single transfer- 
able vote. The representatives of the Union Territories are chosen in 
such manner as Parliament by law prescribes. The nominated 
members are persons having special or practical experience in litera- 
ture, science, art and social service. 


The Lok Sabha. As per the 31st amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, the House of the People consists of not more than 525 members . 
directly elected from territorial constituencies in the States and not 
more than 20 members to represent the Union Territories. The 
number of seats for each State is so allocated that the ratio between 
the number and the population of the State is, so far as practicable, 
the same for all States. Up to 1980 the President may nominate two 
members to the House of the People. Unless dissolved earlier, the 
term of the House is five years from the date of its first meeting. 


Functions and Powers of Parliament. The main functions 
of Parliament are to make laws for the country and to find finances 
for the running of the Government. All legislation requires to be 
passed by both Houses of Parliament. Delegated legislation is also 
subject to review and control by Parliament. A Money Bill can only 
be introduced in the House of the People on the recommendation 
of the President. The Council of Ministers is collectively responsible 
to the House of the People which also votes the salaries and allow- 
ances of Ministers and can force the resignation of the Council of 
Ministers by refusing to pass the budget or any other major legislative 
measures or by adopting a vote of no-confidence. 
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The power to amend the Constitution including the Funda- 
mental Rights rests solely in Parliament. The Parliament can 
impeach the President, ask for removal of Judges of the Supreme 
Court and High Courts, the Election Commissioner and the Compt- 
roller and Auditor-General in accordance with procedure laid down 
in the Constitution. 


Parliament can appoint Parliamentary Committees to assist in 
its deliberations. The committees fall under three groups: those 
concerned with the organisation and power of the Houses, those 
assisting the Houses in their legislative functions and those dealing 
with financial functions. 


The Supreme Conrt of India. The highest court of thc 
land is the Supreme Court. It consists of a Chief Justice and not 
more than thirteen Judges appointed by the President. The Judges 
hold office till the age of 65. The salaries of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court are fixed by the Constitution itself. A Judge of the 
Supreme Court cannot be removed from office except by an order of 
the President passed after an address by each House of Parliament 
supported by a majority of the total membership of that House and 
by a majority of not less than two-thirds of the members of that 
House present and voting, has been presented to the President in the 
same session asking for his removal on the ground of proved misbe- 
haviour or incapacity. 


The Supreme Court has both original and appellate jurisdiction. 
It has exclusive jurisdiction in all disputes between the Union and 
one or more States or between two or more States inter se, It also 
has extensive original jurisdiction in regard to enforcement of Funda- 
mental Rights. Its appellate jurisdiction extends in all cases from 
every High Court involving questions of law as to the interpretation 
of the Constitution. In civil cases, the right to appeal to the Supreme 
Court has been provided where the amount or value of the subject 
matter of the dispute is not less than Rs. 20,000 or of property of like 
amount or where the High Court certifies that the case is a fit one 
for appeal to the Supreme Court. In criminal cases, an appeal is 
possible to the Supreme Court if the High Court (a) has on appeal 
reversed an order of acquittal of an accused person and sentenced him 
to death : (b) has withdrawn for trial before itself any case from any 
court subordinate to its authority and has in such trial convicted the 
accused person and sentenced him to death ; or (c) certifies that the 
“case is a fit one for appeal to the Supreme Court. 


Government of the States. The system of government in 
the States closely resembles that of the Union. The Governor assisted 
by a Council of Ministers with the Chief Minister at its head consti- 
tutes the executive. The Governor is appointed by the President of 
India for a term of five years and holds office during his pleasure. 
The Chief Minister advises the Governor in the exercise of his func- 
tions except in so far as he is required by and under the Constitution 
to exercise his functions in his discretion. The Chief Ministers and 
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the Council of Ministers are collectively responsible to the Legislative 
Assembly of the State. In the case of the breakdown of the constitu- 
tional machinery ina State the Governor takes the administration 
into his own hands in the name of the President. 

Each State has a Legislature which consists of the Governor 
and two Houses, or only one House called the Legislative Assembly. 
Parliament can, by law, provide for the abolition of an existing Legis- 
lative Council or for the creation of one where one does not exist if 
the proposal is supported by a resolution of the Legislative Assembly 
concerned, 

The Legislative Council of a State comprises not more than one- 
third of the total number of members of the Legislative Assembly of 
fhe State and in no case less than 40 members. The Legislative Assem- 
bly of a State should consist of not more than 500 and not less than 60 
members chosen by direct election from territorial constituencies in 
the State. The State Legislature has exclusive powers over subjects 
enumerated in List II of the Seventh Schedule to the Constitution and 
concurrent powers over those enumerated in List III. All money bills 
originate in the Legislative Assembly. 


Observations on the New Constitution. (1) It is said 
that the Indian Constitution is an assemblage of the political systems 
of Great Britain, U.S.A., Canada, Ireland, etc. Again, a good part 
of the Government of India Act 1935 has been reproduced in the 
new Constitution. Some have accused the Constitution-makers of 
large-scale plagiarism. True, the makers of the Indian Constitution 
have borrowed freely from the working-constitutions of the world. 
The idea all along was not to evolve an original or purely indigenous 
system of government but to adopt a good and workable system 
suited to the needs of the country. And the constitution-makers 
have succeeded admirably in that objective. 


(2) The Indian Constitution is federal, but the term federation 
has not been used anywhere in the constitutional document ; in- 
stead the word Union has been employed all through. The word 
Union has been used deliberately ; it emphasises unity and integrity 
of the country more than the word ‘federation’. Some Indian jurists 
have described the Indian Constitution as ‘co-operative federation’. 
Dr. Amdedkar explained why the Drafting Committee preferred the 
word Union to Federation. He said, *We wanted to make it clear 
that though India was to be a Federation, the Federation was 
not the result of an agreement by the States to join in a federation 
and that the Federation not being the result of an agreement, no 
State has the right to secede from it. The Federation is a Union 
because it is indestructible”. 


(3) It is maintained that the Fundamental Rights as listed in 
the Constitution are illusory and not real. The Parliament has the right 
to amend any part of the Constitution including Fundamental Rights. 
True, the Supreme Court has the right to sit in judgement over 
the validity of the laws passed by the Parliament and to declare as 
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void any law or part of it which infringes Fundamental Rights 
However, the Parliament has the right to abridge Fundamental Rights 
through amendments to the Constitution. And it is not for the 
Supreme Court to go into the merits of such amendments. A recent 
judgement of the Supreme Court (1973) has upheld the right of the 
Parliament to amend all parts of the Constitution provided it docs 
not alter its basic framework. President Roosevelt’s remarks on the 
role of Judicial Review in the U.S.A. have relevance to Democratic 
India. The President said: “The Court...has improperly set 
itself up asa third House of Congress—a super legislature...reading 
into the constitution words and implications which were never 
intended to be there...We have therefore reached the point as a 
Nation where we must take action to save the Constitution from th» 
court and the court from itself. We want a Supreme Court which 
will do justice under the Constitution—not over it”. 


(4) Critics maintain that the Directive Principles of State 
Policy as enshrined in the Constitution are pious platitudes, since 
these are not enforceable in any court of law. Dr. Ambedkar justified 
the Directive Principles by comparing them to the Instrument of 
Instructions issued to the Governor-General under the Government 
of India Act. No Government in power, he maintained, can ignore 
them. The Government may not have to answer for their breach in 
a court of law, but will certainly have to answer for them before the 
electorate at election time. 


It is held that Fundamental Rights are meaningless today to 
millions who have no economic means to enjoy them and it is the 
Directive Principles that are meant to set this right in the long run. 
Thus there is an unmistakable relationship between Fundamental 
Rights and Directive Principles. A citizen of India has the fundamen- 
tal right to have food, clothing, shelter, education, equal opportunity 
and right to receive economic and social justice from the State and 
live in dignity. Itis obvious therefore that if anything has to give 
way, it will be the so-called Fundamental Rights and not the Direc- 
tive Principles. 


(5) The appointment of Mr. A.N. Ray as the new Chief Justice 
of India in April 1973 in disregard of the recommendations of the 
retiring Chief Justice, Mr. S.M. Sikri, and in supersession of the claims 
of Jussice J.M. Shelat, Justice K.S. Hegde and Justice A.N. Grover 
has evoked comments from many quarters. While. the Government 
has described this appointment in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Law Commission of 1958, the Opposition has described 
the appointment as “politically motivated”. However, there is much 
weight in the comments of Shri Jayaprakash Narayan that “if the 
appointment of the Chief Justice of India remained entirely in the 
hands of the Prime Minister...then the highest judicial institution of 
this country cannot but become a creature of the Government of the 
day.” 

(6) Critics maintain that the Emergency Powers given to the 
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President, particularly those under Article 359 giving him rights to: 
suspend the right to enforce Fundamental Rights, was the “grand 
finale and crowning glory of the most reactionary chapter ofthe 
Constitution” and “arch of autocratic reaction". In this context it is 
relevant to quote the pronouncement of the U.S. Supreme Court 
in Ex-parte Miligan case, “No doctrine involving more pernicious. 
consequences was ever invented by the wit of man, than that any 
of its (Bill of Rights) provisions can be suspended during any of the 
great exigencies of the Governments.” 


(7) It is also maintained that the power given to the President 
(actually to the Prime Minister) to supersede the government of a 
State in case of failure of constitutional machinery in the State are 
very wide and open to misuse. At the time of adoption of this 
Article Pt. Hirday Nath Kunzru had warned, ‘The electors (of the 
State) must be made to feel that the power to apply proper remedy, if 
any mismanagement occurred, rested with them. It depended upon 
them to choose their representatives who would be capable of working 
in accordance with their best interest. Ifthe Central Government or 
Parliament were given power to interfere, there was a danger that 
whenever there was a dissatisfaction in a State, appeals would be 
made to the Central Government to come to their rescue. The 
State electors would throw their responsibility on the shoulders of 
the Central Government. It was not right to encourage this tendency". 
The events in Kerala, U.P., West Bengal etc. have proved how correct 
Prof. Kunzru was ! 


SELECT OPINIONS 


K.C. Wheare. Just as in Canada the federal principle was. 
modified by unitary elements in the form of control by the general 
government over the provincial governments, so also in the Indian. 
Constitution—but much more so—the Central Government is given 
powers of intervention in the conduct of the affairs of the State- 
Governments which modifies the federal principle. The Constitution, 
does not indeed claim to establish a federal union, but the federal, 
principle has been introduced into its terms to such an extent that 
it is justifiable to describe it as a quasi-federal constitution. Whether 
in its operations, it will provide another example of federal govern- 
ment remains to be seen. 

bate J Pe. kee he 


The new Constitution...establishes indeed a system of govern- 
ment which is at most quasi-federal, almost devolutionary in character; 
a unitary state with subsidiary federal features rather thana federal 
state with subsidiary unitary features. 

Allan Gledhill. To say that the new Constitution is not truly: 
federal is not to criticise it adversely. ‘Federalism is not necessarily: 
good government; it is at most a devise which may secure good. 
government in some cases’. That the Founding Fathers realised. 
that they were not creating a federal government seems clear from 
their choice of the word ‘Union’ to describe the aggregate of States... 
The essence of federalism is the existence of a sphere in which units. 
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can exercise executive and legislative authority free of central control... 
We have seen how on a Proclamation of Emergency or on the 
breakdown of the constitution in a State, or on disobedience of Central 
executive directions by a State or in a financial emergency, the 
Indian Constitution provides for the encroachment upon or super- 
session of State sovereignty, and even, in the last resort, for the anni- 
hilation of a State. Possibly these provisions may wither from lack of 
use, but when they inserted them in the Constitution, the Founding 
Fathers had not forgotten the emergencies which had arisen in the 
past, and which were likely to recur in the future....The results of 
their labours have been to establish a more unitary form of govern- 
ment than that contemplated by the Act of 1935. 


Ivor Jennings. The Constitution.....is essentially British in {cs 
texture. There is responsible government on British principles not 
only in the Government of India but also in the governments of the 
States. Though Pndia is described as ‘Sovereign Democratic Re- 
public’, and the description is wholly accurate, it might also be 

escribed as constitutional monarchy without a monarch; for the 
functions of the President are essentially the same as those of the 
King or, ina Dominion, the King and the Governor-General com- 
bined....The details of the relations between the Union and the 
States seem to have been influenced by Australian experience, parti- 
cularly in the sphere of trade and commerce between the States. 
Even the fundamental liberties of the Bill of Rights, other than those 
arising out of racial and caste discrimination, derive mainly from the 
experience of English constitutional history, though there are also 
echoes of controversies in the United States of America. 
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APPENDIX A 


KARL MARX 
ON 
THE BRITISH RULE IN INDIA! 


... Hindustan is an Italy of Asiatic dimensions, the Himalayas for 
the Alps, the Plains of Bengal for the Plains of Lombardy, the Deccan 
for jhe Appenines, and the Isle of Celylon for the Island of Sicily. 
The same rich variety in the products of the soil, and the same dis- 
memberment in the political configuration. Just as Italy has, from 
time to time, been compressed by the conqueror’s sword into different 
national masses, so do we find Hindustan, when not under the pres- 
sure of the Mohammedan, or the Mughal, or the Briton, dissolved into 
as many independent and conflicting States as it numbered towns, or 
even villages. Yet, ina social point of view, Hindustan is not the 
Italy, but the Ireland of the East. And this strange combination of 
Italy and of Ireland, of a world of voluptuousness and of a world of 
woes, is anticipated in the ancient traditions of the religion of 
Hindustan. That religion is at once a religion of sensualist exuber- 
ance, and a religion of self-torturing asceticism; a religion of the 
Lingam and of the Juggernaut ; the religion of the Monk, and of the 
Bayadere. 

I share not the opinion of those who believe in a golden age 
of Hindustan, without recurring, however, like Sir Charles Wood, 
for the confirmation of my view, to the authority of Khuli-Khan.* 
But take, for example, the times of Aurangzeb ; or the epoch, when 
the Mughal appeared in the North, and the Portuguese in the South ; 
or the age of Mohammedan invasion, and of the Heptarchy? in 
Southern India ; or, if you will, go still more back to antiquity, take 
the mythological chronology of the Brahmin himself, who places the 
commencement of Indian misery in an epoch even more remote than 
the Christian creation of the world. 


n8 1. Published in the newspaper New York Daily Tribune of 26 June 

2. Reference to a speech delivered in Parliament on June 3, 1853, by the 
British Minister Wood. Marx's remark is levelled at Wood's tendencious 
attempts to represent British rule in India as “progress” in comparison with 
the poverty prevailing in Hindustan in the past, particularly when it was con- 
quered by Nadir Shah (Khuli Khan). 

3. The Heptarchy (Seven Governments) ; designation of the seven Anglo- 
Saxon kingdoms (sixth to eighth century). Marx by analogy uses this term 
here to denote the dismemberment of the Deccan before its conquest by the 
Mohammedans. 
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There cannot, however, remain any doubt but that the misery 
inflicted by the British on Hindustan is of an essentially different and 
infinitely more intensive kind than all Hindustan had to suffer beforc. 
I do not allude to European despotism, planted upon Asiatic despo- 
tism, by the British East India Company, forming a more monstrous 
combination than any of the divine monsters startling us in the Temple 
of Salsette. This is no distinctive feature of British colonial rule, but 
only an imitation of the Dutch, and so much so that in order to charac- 
terise the working of the British East India Company, it is sufficient to 
literally repeat what Sir Stamford Raffles, the English Governor of 
Java, said of the Old Dutch East India Company. 


“The Dutch Company, actuated solely by the spirit of gain, und 
viewing their subjects with less regard or consideration than a West 
India planter formerly viewed a gang upon his estate, because the 
latter had paid the purchase money of human property, which the 
other had not, employed all the existing machinery of despotism to 
squeeze from the people their utmost mite of contribution, the last 
dregs of their labor, and thus aggravated the evils of a capricious and 
semi-barbarous Government, by working it with all the practised 
tagemiity of politicians, and all the monopolizing selfishness of 

ers, 


All the civil wars, invasions, revolutions, conquests, famines, 
strangely complex, rapid and destructive as the successive action in 
Hindustan may appear, did not go deeper than its surface. England 
has broken down the entire framework of Indian society, without any 
symptoms of reconstitution yet appearing. This loss of his old world, 
with no gain of a new one, imparts a particular kind of melancholy to 
the present misery of the Hindoo, and separates Hindustan, ruled by 
un from all its ancient traditions, and from the whole of its past 

istory. 


There have been in Asia, generally, from immemoral times, 
but three departments of Government: that of Finance, or the 
plunder of the interior ; that of War, or the plunder of the exterior ; 
and, finally, the department of Public Works. Climate and territorial 
conditions, especially the vast tracts of desert, extending from the 
Sahara, through Arabia, Persia, India and Tartary, to the most 
elevated Asiatic highlands, constituted artificial irrigation by canals 
and waterworks the basis of Oriental agriculture. As in Egypt and 
India, inundations are used for fertilizing the soil of Mesopotamia, 
Persia, etc.; advantage is taken of a high level for feeding irrigative 
canals, This „prime necessity of an economical and common use of 
water, which, in the Occident, drove private enterprise to voluntary 
association, as in Flanders and Italy, necessitated, in the Orient where 
civilization was too low and the territorial extent too vast to call into 
life voluntary association, the interference of the centralizing power of 
Government, Hence an economical function devolved upon all 
Asiatic Governments, the function of providing public works. This 
artificial fertilization of the soil, dependent on a Central Government, 
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and immediately decaying with the neglect of irrigation and 
drainage, explains the otherwise strange fact that we now find whole 
territories barren and desert that were once brilliantly cultivated, as 
Palmyra, Petra, the ruins in Yemen, and large provinces of Egypt, 
Persia and Hindustan ; it also explains how a single war of devastation 
has been able to depopulate a country for centuries, and to strip it of 
all its civilization, 


Now, the British in East India accepted from their predecessors 
the department of finance and of war, but they have neglected entirely 
that of public works. Hence the deterioration of an agriculture 
which is not capable of being conducted on the British principle of 
free sompetition, of laissez: faire and laissez-aller. But in Asiatic empires 
we are quite accustomed to see agriculture deteriorating under one 
government and reviving again under some other government. There 
the harvests correspond to good or bad government, as they change 
in Europe with good or bad seasons. Thus the oppression and neglect 
of agriculture, bad as it is, could not be looked upon as the final blow 
dealt to Indian society by the British intruder, had it not been 
attended by a circumstance of quite different importance, a novelty 
in the annals of the whole Asiatic world, However changing the 
political aspect of India’s past must appear, its social condition has 
remained unaltered since its remotest antiquity, until the first 
decennium of the 19th century. The hand-loom and the spinning- 
wheel, producing their regular myriads of spinners and weavers, were 
the pivots of the structure of that society. From immemorial times, 
Europe received the admirable textures of Indian labour, sending in 
return for them her precious metals, and furnishing thereby his 
material to the goldsmith, that indispensable member of Indian 
society, whose love of finery is so great that even the lowest class, those 
who go about nearly naked, have commonly a pair of golden earnings 
and a gold ornament of some kind hung round their necks. Rings on 
the fingers and toes have also been common, Women as well as 
children frequently wore massive bracelets and anklets of gold or 
silver, and statuettes of divinities in gold and silver were met with in 
the households. It was the British intruder who broke up the Indian 
hand-loom and destroyed the spinning-wheel. England began with 
depriving the Indian cottons from the European market; it then 
introduced twist into Hindustan and in the end inundated the very 
mother country of cotton with cottons. From 1818 to 1836 the export of 
twist from Great Britain to India rose in the proportion of 1 to 5,200. 
In 1824 the export of British muslins to India hardly amounted to 
1,000,000 yards, while in 1837 it surpassed 64,000,000 of yards. But 
at the same time the population of Dacca decreased from 150,000 in- 
habitants to 20,000. This decline of Indian towns celebrated for their 
fabrics was by no means the worst consequence. British steam and 

science uprooted, over the whole surface of Hindustan, the union bet- 
ween agriculture and manufacturing industry. 


These two circumstances—the Hindoo, on the one hand, 
leaving, like “all Oriental peoples, to the central government the care 
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of the great public works, the prime condition of his agriculture and 
commerce, di „on the other hand, over the surface of the 
country, and agglomerated in small centers by the domestic union of 
agricultural and manulacturing pursuits—these two circumstances 
had brought about, since the remotest times, a social system of parti- 
cular features--the so-called village system, which gave to cach of 
these small unions their independent organization and distinct life. 
The peculiar character of this system may be judged from ths follow- 
ing description, contained in an old official report of the British 
House of Commons on Indian affairs : 


“A village, geographically considered, is a tract of country 
comprising some hundred or thousand acres of arable and Waste 
lands ; politically viewed it resembles a corporation or township. Its 
proper establishment of officers and servants consists of the following 
descriptions : The potail, or head inhabitant, who has generally the 
superintendence of the affairs of the village, settles the disputes of 
the inhabitants, attends to the police, and performs the duty of co!lec- 
ting the revenue within his village, a duty which his personal influe- 
ence and minute acquaintance with the situation and concerns of the 
people render him the best qualified for this charge. The kurnum 
keeps the accounts of cultivation, and registers everything connected 
with it. The tallier and the totie, the duty of the former of which 
consists in gaining information of crimes and offences, and in escor- 
ting and protecting persons travelling from one village to another ; 
the province of the latter appearing to be more immediately confined 
to the village, consisting, among other duties, in guarding the crops 
and assisting in measuring them. The boundaryman, who preserves 
the limits of the village or gives evidence respecting them in cases of 
dispute. The Superintendent of Tanks and Watercourses distributes 
the water for the purposes of agriculture. The Brahmin, who per- 

- forms the village worship. The schoolmaster, who is seen teaching 
the children in a village to read and write in the sand. The calendar- 
Brahmin, or astrologer, etc. These officers and servants gencrally 
constitute the establishment of a village; but in some parts of the 
country it is of less extent ; some of the duties and functions above 
described being united in the same person ; in others it exceeds the 
above-named number of individuals. Under this simple form. of 
municipal government, the inhabitants of the country have lived 
from time immemorial. The boundaries of the villages have been 
but seldom altered ; and though the villages themselves have been 
sometimes injured, and even desolated by war, famine or disease, the 
same name, the same limits, the same interests, and even the same 
families, have continued for ages. The inhabitants gave themselves 
no trouble about the breaking'up and divisions of kingdoms; while 
the village remains entire, they care not to what power it is trans- 
ferred, or to what sovereign it devolves ; its internal economy remains 
unchanged. The potail is still the head inhabitant, and still acts as 
the petty judge or magistrate, and collector or rentor of the village.” 
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These small stereotype forms of social organism have been to 
the greater part dissolved, and are di ing, not so much through 
the brutal interference of the British quier and the British 
soldier, as to the working of English steam and English Free Trade. 
Those family-communities were based on domestic industry, in that 
peculiar combination of hand-weaving, hand.spinning and hand- 
tilling agriculture which gave them self-supporting power. English 
interference having placed the spinner in Lancashire and the weaver 
in Bengal, or sweeping away both Hindu spinner and weaver, dissolv- 
ed these small semi-barbarian, semi-civilized communities, by blow- 
ing up their economical basis, and thus produced the greatest, 
and to speak the truth, the only social revolution ever heard of in 
Asia” 


. . Now, sickening as it must be to human feeling to witness those 
myriads of industrious patriarchal and inoffensive social organizations 
‘disorganized and dissolved into their units, thrown into afsea of woes, 
and their individual members losing at the same time their ancient 
form of civilization, and their hereditary means of subsistence, we 
must not forget that these idyllic village communities, inoffensive 
though they may appear, had always been the solid foundation of 
Oriental despotism, that they restrained the human mind within the 
smallest possible compass, making it the unresisting tool of supersti- 
tion, enslaving it beneath traditional rules, depriving it of all grandeur 
and historical energies. We must not forget the barbarian egotism 
which, concentrating on some miserable path of land, had quietly 
witnessed -the ruin of empires, the perpetration of unspeakable 
cruelties, the massacre of the population of large towns, with no other 
consideration bestowed upon them than on natural events, itself the 
helpless prey of any aggressor who deigned to notice it at all. We 
must not forget that this undignified, stagnatory, and vegetative life, 
that this passive sort of existence evoked on the other part, in con- 
tradistinction, wild, aimless, unbounded forces of destruction and 
rendered murder itself a religious rite in Hindustan. We must not 
forget that these little communities were contaminated by distinctions 
of caste and by slavery, that they subjugated man to external circum- 
stances instead of elevating man to be the sovereign of circumstances, 
that they transformed a self-developing social state into never chang- 
ing natural destiny, and thus brought about a brutalizing worship of 
nature, exhibiting its degradation in the fact that man, the sovereign 
of nature, fell down on his knees in adoration of Hanuman, the 
monkey, and Sabbala, the cow. 


England, it is true, in causing a social revolution in Hindustan, 
was actuated only by the vilest interests, and was stupid in her 
manner of enforcing them. But that is not the question. The 
question is, can mankind fulfil its destiny without a fundamental 
revolution in the social state of Asia? If not, whatever may have 
been the crimes of England she was the unconscious tool of history 
in bringing about that revolution. " 
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Then, whatever bitterness the spectacle of the cru 
an ancient world may have for our personal feelings, we hi 
right, in point of history, to exclaim with Goethe : 

“Sollte diese Qual uns qualen, 

Da sie unsre Lust vermehrt, 

Hat nicht Myriaden Seelen 

Timur’s Herrschaft aufgezehri 1™* 


4. Should this torture then torment us 
Since it brings us greater pleasure ? 
Were not through the rule of Timur 


Souls devoured without measure ? 
From Goethe's Westostlicher Diwan, An Suleika. 


APPENDIX B 


KARL MARX 
ON 


THE FUTURE RESULTS 
OF THE BRITISH RULE IN INDIA: 


..How came it that English supremacy was established in 
India ? The paramount power of the Great Mogul was broken by 
tht Mogul Viceroys. The power of the Viceroy was broken by the 
Mahrattas. The power of the Mahrattas was broken by the Afghans, 
and while all were struggling against all, the Briton rushed in and 
was enabled to subdue them all. A country not only divided bet- 
ween Mohammedan and Hindu, but between tribe and tribe, between 
caste and caste ; a society whose framework was based on a sort of 
equilibrium, resulting from a general repulsion and constitutional 
exclusiveness between all its members. Sucha country and such a 
society, were they not the predestined prey of conquest ? If we knew 
nothing of the past history of Hindustan, would there not be the one 
great and incontestable fact, that even at this moment India is held 
in English thraldom by an Indian army maintained at the cost of 
India ? India, then, could not escape the fate of being conquered, 
and the whole of her past history, if it be anything, is the history of 
the successive conquests she has undergone. Indian society has no 
history at all, at least no known history. What we call its history, 
is but the history of the successive intruders who founded their 
empires on the passive basis of that unresisting and unchanging society. 


~ _ The question, therefore, is not whether the English had a right to 


conquer India, but whether we are to prefer India conquered by the 
Turk, by the Persian, by the Russian, to India conquered by the 
Briton. 

England has to fulfil a double mission in India : one destructive, 
the other regenerating—the annihilation of old Asiatic society, and 
the laying of the material foundations of Western society in Asia. 


Arabs, Turks, Moguls, who had successively overrun India, 
soon became Hinduized, the barbarian conquerors being, by an eter- 
nal law of history, conquered themselves by the superior civilization 
of their subjects. The British were the first conquerors superior, and 
therefore, inaccessible to Hindu civilization. They destroyed it by 
breaking up the native communities, by uprooting the native 
industry, and by levelling all that was great and elevated in the 


1. Published in the newspaper New York Daily Tribune of 22 July 1853. 
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native society. 'The historic pages of their rule in India report 
hardly anything beyond that destruction. The work of regeneration 
hardly transpires through a heap of ruins. Nevertheless it has begun, 
The political unity of India, more consolidated, and extending 
farther than it ever did under the Great Moguls, was the first condi- 
tion of its regeneration. That unity, imposed by the British sword, 
will now be strengthened and perpetuated by the electric telegraph. 
The native army, organized and trained by the British drill-sergeant. 
was the sine qua non of Indian selfemancipation, and of India 
ceasing to be the prey of the first foreign intruder. The free picss, 
introduced for the first time into Asiatic society, and managed princi- 
pally by the common offspring cf Hindu and Europeans; is a new 
and powerful agent of reconstruction. The Zemindar and Ryotwar 
themselves, abominable as they are, involve two distinct forms of 
private property in land—the great desideratum of Asiatic society. 
From the Indian natives, reluctantly and sparingly educated at 
Calcutta, under English superintendence, a fresh class is springing up, 
endowed with the requirements for government and imbued with 
European science. Steam has brought India into regular and rapid 
` communication with Europe, has connected its chief ports with thuse 
of . the whole south-eastern ocean, and has revindicated it from the 
isolated position which was the prime law of its stagnation. The 
day is not far distant when, by a combination of railways and steam 
vessels, the distance between England and India measured by time, 
will be shortened to eight days, and when that once fabulous country 
will thus be actually annexed to the Western world. 3 


; The ruling classes of Great Britain have had, till now, but an 
accidental, transitory and exceptional interest in the progress of India. 
The aristocracy wanted to conquer it, the moneyocracy to plunder 
it, and the millocracy to undersell it. But now the tables are turned. 
The millocracy have discovered that the transformation of India into 
a reproductive country has become of vital importance to them, and 
that, to that end, it is necessary, above all, to gift her with means of 
irrigation and of internal communication. They intend now drawing 
a net of railways over India. And they will do it. The results must. be 
inappreciable, 

It is notorious that the productive powers of India are paralyzed 
by the utter want of means for conveying and exchanging its various 
produce. Nowhere, more than in India, do we meet with social 
destitution in the midst of natural Plenty, for want of the means of 
exchange. It was proved before a Committee of the British House 
of Commons, which sat in 1848, that “when grain was selling from 
6s. to 8s. a quarter at. Kandesh, it was sold at 64s. to 70s. at Poona, 
where the people were dying in the streets of famine, without the 
possibility of. gaining supplies from Kandesh, because the. clay-roads 
were impracticable.” : 

, The introduction of railways may be easily made to subserve 
agricultural purposes by the formation of tanks, where ground is 
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required for embankment, and by the conveyance of water along the 
different lines. Thus irrigation, the sine qua non of farming in the 
East, might be greatly extended, and the frequently recurring local 
famines, arising from the want of water, would be averted. The 
general importance of railways, viewed under this head, must become 
evident, when we remember that irrigated lands even in the districts 
near Ghauts, pay three times as much in taxes, afford ten or twelve 
times as much employment, and yield twelve or fifteen times as much 
profit, as the same area without irrigation. 

Railways will afford the means of diminishing the amount and 
the cost of the military establishments. Col. Warren, Town Major of 
the Fort St. William, stated before a Select Committee of the House 
of (Commons : 

“The practicability of receiving intelligence from distant parts 
of the country in as many hours as at present it requires days and 
even wecks, and of sending instructions with troops and stores, in 
the more brief period are considerations which cannot be too highly 
estimated. Troops could be kept at more distant and healthier 
stations than at present, and much loss of life from sickness would by 
this means be spared. Stores could not to the same extent be required 


: at the various depots, and the loss by decay, and the destruction 


incidental to the climate, would also be avoided. The number of 
troops might be diminished in direct proportion to their effective- 
ness." 

We know that the municipal organization and the’ economical 
basis of the village communities have been broken up, but their 
worst feature, the dissolution of society into stereotype and discon- 
nected atoms, has survived their vitality. The village isolation 
produced the absence of roads in India, and the absence of roads 
perpetuated the village isolation. On this plan a community existed 
with a given scale of low conveniences, almost without intercourse 
with other villages, without the desires and efforts indispensable to 
social advance, The British having broken up this self-sufficient 
inertia of the villages, railways will provide the new want of commu- ~ 
nication and intercourse. Besides, ‘‘one of the effects of the railway 
system will be to bring into every village affected by it such know- 
ledge of the contrivances and appliances of other countries, and such 
means of obtaining them, as will first put the hereditary and stipen- 
diary village artisanship of India to full proof of its capabilities, and 
joe supply its defects.” (Chapman, Te Cotton and Commerce of 

ta.) 


I know that the English millocracy intend to endow India with 
railways with the exclusive view of extracting at diminished expenses 
the cotton and other raw materials for their manufactures. But when 
‘you have once introduced machinery into the locomotion of a country, 
which possesses iron and coals, you are unable to withhold it from 
its fabrication. You cannot maintain a net of railways over an 
immense country without introducing all those industrial processes 
Necessary to meet the immediate and current wants of railway 
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locomotion, and out of which there must grow the application of 
machinery to those branches of industry not immediately connected 
with railways. The railway system will therefore become, in India, 
truly the forerunner of modern industry. This is the more certain 
as the Hindus are allowed by British authorities themselves to possess 
particular aptitude for accommodating themselves to entirely new 
labour, and acquiring the requisite knowledge of machinery. Ample 
proof of this fact is afforded by the capacities and expertness of the 
native engineers in the Calcutta mint, where they have been for years 
employed in working the steam machinery, by the natives attached 
to the several steam engines in the Hardwar coal districts, and 

other instances. Mr. Campbell himself greatly influenced as he is by 
the’prejudices of the East India Company, is obliged to avow “that 
the great mass of the Indian people possesses a great industrial energy, 
is well fitted to accumulate capital, and remarkable for a mathe- 
matical clearness of head, and talent for figures and exact sciences.” 
“Their intellects,” he Says, “are excellent." Modern industry, 
resulting from the railway system, will dissolve the hereditary 
divisions of labour, upon which rest the Indian castes, those decisive 
impediments to Indian progress and Indian power. 


All the English bourgeoisie may be forced to do will neither 


emancipate nor materially mend the social condition of the mass of 
the people, depending not only on the development of the productive 
powers, but of their appropriation by the people. But what they will 
not fail to do is to lay down the material premises for both. Has the 

jurgeoisie ever done more ? Has it ever effected a progress 
without dragging individuals and peoples through blood and dirt, 
through misery and degradation ? 

The Indians will not rea 
Society scatteted among them 
Britain itself the now ruling clas 
the industrial proletariat, or till 
grown strong enough to throw 
At all events, we may safetly expe 


represent the type of the 


ancient German in the Jat and the type of the ancient Greek in 


the Brahmin. 


I cannot part with the subject of India without some concluding 
remarks. 

The profound hypocrisy and inherent ba: 
civilisation lies unveiled before our eyes, 
where it assumes respectable forms, 


rbarism of bourgeois 
turning from its hóme, 
to the colonies, where it goes 


P 
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naked. They are the defenders of property, but did any revolutionary 
party ever originate agrarian revolutions like those in Bengal, in 
Madras, and in Bombay ! Did they not, in India, to borrow an 
expression of that great robber, Lord Clive himself, resort to atrocious 
extortion, when simple corruption could not keep pace with their 
rapacity ? While they prated in Europe about the inviolable sanctity 
of the national debt, did they not confiscate in India the dividends of 
the rayahs, who had invested their private savings in the Company's 
own funds ? While they combatted the French revolution under 
the pretext of defending **our holy religion," did they not forbid, at 
the same time, Christianity to be propagated in India, and did they 
not, in order to make money out of the pilgrims streaming to the 
temples of Orissa and Bengal, take up the trade in the murder and 
prostitution perpetrated in the temple of Juggernaut ? These are the 
men of “Property, Order, Family, and Religion.” 


The devastating effects of English industry, when contemplated 
with regard to India, a country as vast as Europe, and containing 150 
millions of acres, are palpable and confounding. But we must not 
forget that they are only the organic results of the whole system of 
production as it is now constituted, That production rests on the 
supreme rule of capital. The centralisation of capital is essential to 
the existence of capital as an independent power, The destructive 
influence of that centralization upon the markets of the world does 
but reveal, in the most gigantic dimensions, the inherent organic laws 
of political economy now at work in every civilized town. The bourgeois 
period of history has to create the material basis of the new world 
—on the one hand the universal intercourse founded upon the mutual 
dependency of mankind, and the means of that intercourse ; on the 
other hand the development of the productive powers of man and the 
transformation of material production into a scientific domination of 
natural agencies. Bourgeios industry and commerce create these 
material conditions of a new world in the same way as geological 
revolutions have created the surface of the earth. When a great social 
revolution shall have mastered the results of the bourgeois epoch, 
the market of the world and the modern powers of production, and 
subjected them to the common control of the most advanced peoples, 
then only will human progress cease to resemble that hideous pa 
idol, who would not drink the nectar but from the skulls of the slain. 


APPENDIX C 


KARL MARX 
ON 
THE INDIAN REVOLT! 


The outrages committed by the revolted Sepoys in India are 
indeed appalling, hideous, ineffable—such as one is prepared to meet 
only in wars of insurrection, of nationalities, of races, and above áll 
of religion ; in one word, such as respectable England used to applaud 
when perpetrated by the Vendeans on the *Blues,"? by the Spanish 
iii on the infidel Frenchmen, by Servians on their German and 

ungarian neighbours, by Croats on Viennese rebels, by Cavaignac's 
Garde Mobile or Bonaparte's Decembrists on the sons and daughters 
of proletarian France. However infamous the conduct of the Sepoys, 
it 1s only the reflex, in a concentrated form, of England's own conduct 
in India, not only during the epoch of the foundation of her Eastern 
ire, but even during the last ten years of a long-settled rule. To 
characterise that rule, it suffices to say that torture formed an organic 
institution of its financial policy. There is something in human 
history like retribution ; and it is a rule of historical retribution that 
its TOME be forged not by the offended, but by the offender 


The first blow dealt to the French monarchy proceeded from 
the nobility, not from the peasants. The Indian revolt does not 
commence with the Ryots, tortured, dishonoured and Stripped naked 
by the British, but with the Sepoys, clad, fed, petted, fatted and 
pampered by them. To find parallels to the Sepoy atrocities, we need 
not, as some London pa pretend, fall back on the middle ages, 
nor even wander beyond the history of contemporary England. Al! 
we want is to study the first Chinese war, an event, so to say, of 
yesterday. The English soldiery then committed abominations for the 
mere fun of it; their passions being neither sanctified by religious 
fanaticism nor exacerbated by hatred against an overbearing and con- 


= na Published in the newspaper New York Daily Tribune of September 
> . 


2. Vendeans. Participants in the counter-revolutionary revolt which 
the French i 


-— má ple in the Vende'e (en France) in 1793, with 
the support of the English, against the French public, 


The “Blues’’ : This was what tho soldisrs of the r lican army and 
in general all adherents of the Convent were called during French Revolu- 
tion of the eiit of the eighteenth century. 
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quering race, nor provoked by the stern resistance of a heroic enemy. 
The violations of women, thespittings of children, the roastings of 
whole víllages, were then mere wanton sports, not recorded by Manda- 
rins, but by British officers themselves. Even at the present catastrophe 
it would be an unmitigated mistake to suppose that all the cruelty is 
on the side of the Sepoys, and all the milk of human kindness flows on 
the side of the English. The letters of the British officers are redolent 
of malignity. An officer writing from Peshawar gives a description of 
the disarming of the 10th irregular cavalry for not charging the 55th 
native infantry when ordered to do so. He exults in the fact that 
they were not only disarmed, but stripped of their coats and boots, 
and after having received 12d. per man, were marched down to the 
riverside, and there embarked in boats and sent down the Indus, 
where the writer is delighted to expect every mother's son will have 
a chance of being drowned in the rapids. Another writer informs us 
that, some inhabitants of Peshawar having caused a night alarm by 
exploding little mines of gunpowder in honour ofa wedding (a national 
custom), the persons concerned were tied up next morning, and “‘re- 
ceived such a flogging as they will not easily forget." News arrived 
. from Pindee that three native chiefs were plotting. Sir John 
Lawrence replied by a message ordering a spy to attend to the 
meeting. On the spy's report, Sir John sent a second message, 

“Hang them." The chiefs were hanged, An officer in the civil 
service, from Allahabad, writes : “We have power of life and death 
in our hands, and we assure you we spare not.” Another, from the 
-same place: ‘Not a day passes but we string up from ten to fifteen 
of them (non-combatants)." One exulting officer writes : “Holmes 


is hanging them by the score, like a *brick'" Another, in allusion , 


to the summary hanging of a large body of the natives: “Then our 
fun commenced." A third : “We hold court-martials on horseback, 
and every nigger we meet with we either string up or shoot." From 
Benares we are informed that thirty zamindars were hanged on the 
mere suspicion of sympathizing with their own countrymen, and 
whole villages were burned down on the same plea. An officer from 


Benares, whose letter is printed in the London Times, says: “The + 


European troops have become fiends when opposed to natives." And 
then it should not be forgotteri that, while the cruelties of the English 
are related as acts of martial vigour, told simply, rapidly, without 
dwelling on disgusting details, the outrages of the natives, shocking 
as they are, are still deliberately exaggerated. For instance, the 
circumstantial account first appearing in the Times, and then going 
the round of the London press, of the atrocities perpetrated at Delhi 
and Meerut, from whom did it proceed ? From a cowardly parson 
residing at Bangalore, Mysore, more than a thousand miles, as the 
bird flies, distant from the scene of action. Actual accounts of Delhi 
evince the imagination of an English parson to be capable of breed- 
ing greater horrors than even the wild fancy of a Hindu mutineer. 
The cutting of noses, breasts, etc., in one word, the horrid mutilations 
committed by the Sepoys, are of course more revolting to European 
feeling than the throwing of red-hot shell on Canton dwellings by 
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a Secretary of the Manchester Peace Society,’ or the roasting of Arabs 
pent up in a cave by a French Marshal, or the flaying alive of British 
soldiers by the cat-o’-nine-tails under drum-head court-martial, or 
any otherof the philanthropical appliances used in British peni- 
tentiary colonies. Cruelty, like every other thing, has its fashion, 
changing according to time and: place. Caesar, the accomplished 
scholar, candidly narrates how he ordered many thousand Gallic 
warriors to have their right hands cut off. Napoleon would have 
been ashamed to do this. He preferred dispatching his own French 
regiments, suspected of republicanism, to St. Domingo, there to die 
of the blacks and the plague. 


The infamous mutilations committed by the Sepoys remind ene 
of the practices of the Christian Byzantine Empire, or the prescrip- 
tions of Emperor Charles V’s criminal law, or the English 
peas for high treason, as still recorded by Judge Blackstone. 

With Hindus, whom their religion has made virtuosi in the art of 
self-torturing, these tortures inflicted on the enemies of their race and 
creed appear quite natural, and must appear still more so to English, 
who only some years since still used to draw revenues from the 
Juggernaut festivals, protecting and assisting the bloody rites of a 
religion of cruelty. 

The frantic roars of the “bloody old T'imes,’’ as Cobbett used 
to call it—its playing the part of a furious character in one of 
Mozart's operas, who indulges in most melodious strains in the idea 
of first hanging his enemy, then roasting him, then quartering him, 
then spitting him, and then flaying him alive’—its tearing the passion 
of revenge to tatters and to rags—all this would appear but silly if 
under the pathos of tragedy there were not distinctly perceptible the 
tricks of comedy. 

The London Times overdoes its part, not only from panic. 
It supplies comedy with a subject even missed by Molière, the 
Tartuffe of Revenge. What it simply wants is to write up the 
funds and to screen the Government. As Delhi has not, like the 
walls of Jericho, fallen before mere puffs of wind, John Bull is to be 
steeped in cries for revenge up to his very ears, to make him forget ' —— 
that his Government is responsible for the mischief hatched and ` 
the colossal dimensions it had been allowed to assume. ; 
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3. Reference to John Bowriog, one of the leaders of the Peace Society 
and other Free-Trader organisations in England. In the fifties, while occupying 
the post of British Consul at Cunton and of commander-in-chief at Hongkong, 
he proved to be a cruel and rapacious coloniser. In October 1856 he provoked 
a conflict with the Chinese authorities because the latter had attacked a ship 
carrying contraband while flying the British flag. He ordered Canton to be 
bombarded, an act which served as a prelude to war with China (1856-58). 

4. During the suppression of an insurrection in Algeria in 1845, General 
Pe'lissier, subsequently a Marshal of France, ordered a thousand Arab rebels 
to be driven into mountain caves and choked to death by lighting campfires at 
their entrances. 

5. Reference to the air sung by Osmin, the Majordorno of a rich pasba, 
in Mozart's opera, Die Entfuhrung aus dem Serail. 1 
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Clive (First Administration) 1757-60 
Holwell (Officiating) 1760 
Vansittart 1760-65 
Clive (Second Administration) 1765-67 
Verelst 1767-69 
Carter 1769-72 
Warren Hastings 1772-74 
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“Warren Hastings 1774-85 
Sir John Macpherson (Officiating) 1785-86 
Earl (Marquess) Cornwallis 1786-93 
Sir John Shore 1793-98 
Sir A. Clarke (Officiating) 1798 
Richard Wellesley, Earl of Mornington 1798-1805 
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Sir George Barlow (Officiating) 1805-7 
Earl of Minto I 1807-13 
Marquess of Hastings (Earl of Moira) 1813-23 
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Lord Amherst 1823-28 
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Lord William Bentinck 1828-33 
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(Charter Act of 1833) 


Lord William Bentinck 1833-35 
Sir Charles Metcalfe (Officiating) 1835-36 
Earl of Auckland 1836-42 
Lord Ellenborough 1842-44 
William Wilberforce Bird (Officiating) 1844 
Sir Henry (Viscount) Hardinge 1844-48 
Earl of Dalhousie 1848-56 


Lord Canning 1856.58 
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GOVERNORS.GENERAL AND VICEROYS 


Lord Canning 1858-62 
Lord Elgin I 1862-63 
Sir Robert Napier (Officiating) 1863 
Sir William T. Denison (Officiating) 1863 
Sir John Lawrence 1864-68 
Earl of Mayo 1869-72 
Sir John Strachey (Officiating) © 1872 
Lord Napier of Merchistoun (Officiating) 1872 
Earl of Northbrook 1872-76 
Baron (Earl of) Lytton I 1878-80 
Marquess of Ripon 1880-84 
Earl of Dufferin 1884-88 
Marquess of Lansdowne 1888-94 
Earl of Elgin II 1894-98 
Lord Curzon 1899-1904 
Lord Ampthill (Officiating) 1904. 
Lord Curzon 1904-5 
Earl of Minto II 1905-10 
Baron Hardinge of Penshurst 1910-16 
Baron Chelmsford 1916-21 
Earl of Reading 1921-25 
Lord Lytton II (Officiating) 1925 
Lord Irwin 1926-31 
Earl of Willingdon 1931-34 
Sir George Stanley (Officiating) 1934 
Marquess of Linlithgow 1934-36 
GOVERNORS-GENERAL AND CROWN 
REPRESENTATIVES 
(Act of 1935) 
Marquess of Linlithgow 1936-37 
Baron Brabourne (Officiating) 1938 
Marquess of Linlithgow 1938-44- 
Lord Wavell 1944-47 
Lord Mountbatten 1947 
C. Rajagopalachari 1948-50 


PRESIDENTS OF THE INDIAN REPUBLIC 
(THE NEW CONSTITUTION) 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad 1950-62 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan 1962-67 
Dr. Zakir Husain i 1967-69 
Mr. V.V. Giri (Officiating) June-July 1969 
Mr. M.M. Hidayatullah (Officiating) July-August 1969 
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